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2  Reviews.  [Jan. 

mankind,  even  when  the  powers  which  we  Reek  to  control  are  apparently 
beyond  our  reach,  and  are  hardly  susceptible  of  any  modification  from  all 
the  resources  of  our  art.  When  the  course  and  eifects  of  a  disease  are 
beyond  our  power,  we  may  still,  by  a  simple  induction  of  facts,  ascertain 
its  external  causes ;  and  if  this  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  allowed 
the  influence  which  it  ought  to  have  on  the  councils  of  nations,  we  may 
be  fully  justified  in  asserting,  that  we  do  more  for  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness and  suffering  among  mankind,  by  studying  the  mode  of  propagatioD 
of  these  diseases,  even  so  far  as  yet  known,  and  giving  that  advice  by 
which  they  may  be  shunned,  than  we  should  do  by  the  discovery  of  a 
new  remeily,  more  powerful  than  any  that  is  known  in  medicine. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Sydenham,  the 
greater  part  of  the  annual  mortality  in  London  resulted  from  four  diseases 
(plague,  small-pox,  dysentery,  and  scurvy),  which  are  still  known,  and 
still  nearly  as  fatal  as  ever  to  those  who  are  affected  by  them,  but  that 
the  number  who  take  these  diseases  in  a  given  time  in  tliis  country  is 
now  comparatively  trifling,  simply  because  their  speci£c  causes  are  known, 
and  may  be  counteracted, — we  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  this  secotid 
great  object  of  medical  inquiry  and  observation  is,  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  this  country,  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  this  department  of  our  science  has  £gdled 
to  attract  attention,  or  that  the  ciijnditaa  veri  vklendi  applied  to  it 
has  been  a  vain  or  unprofitable  inquiry  in  the  present  age.  The  ex- 
ample, to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  of  the  diffuse  or  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  the  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  effects,  both  local  and  general, 
and  the  different  textures  of  the  body  which  it  may  affect ;  and  more 
especially,  the  careful  induction  of  facts  by  which  it  has  been  put  beyond 
doubt,  that,  whatever  other  sources  it  may  have,  it  is  the  natural  effect  of 
the  application  to  any  part  of  the  living  body,  deprived  of  its  protecting 
cuticle,  of  a  peculiar  cadaveric  poison,  which  has  been  long  known  to  be 
frequently  evolved  during  the  decomposition — we  are  pretty  sure  only 
during  a  certain  stage  of  the  decomposition — of  the  human  body ;  and  the 
proof  that  this  same  poison  is  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause^  of  one 
of  the  most  distressing  kinds  of  epidemic  disease,  the  puerperal  fever ; — 
these  constitute  a  body  of  information  which,  imperfect  as  we  must  admit 
it  to  be,  is  sufficient,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  that  malady 
can  present  itself,  to  disarm  it  of  its  terrors ;  not  by  opposing  the  diseased 
action  itself,  but  by  enabling  us  to  give  advice,  by  which  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to  its  attacks  may  be  effectually  preserved  from  them. 
And  we  shall  immediately  show,  that  our  information  regarding  the 
malaria  exciting  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  likewise  regard- 
ing the  contagious  poison  exciting  continued  fever,  in  this  climate,  is 
STifficient,  when  circumstances  admit  of  its  being  fairly  applied  and  firmly 
acted  on,  to  preserve  from  these  diseases  the  great  majority  of  those  ^ho 
must  otherwise  be  their  victims.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  "  tiresome 
iteration,"  we  shall  resume  this  subject  at  some  length,  endeavouring  now 
to  fix  the  attention  of  our  readers  rather  on  what  has  been  ascertained  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  specific  exciting  causes  of  some  of  the  most 
important  epidemics,  than  of  the  precUsposition  to  them,  of  which  we 
have  recently  treated. 
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The  true  and  general  answer  to  this  we  believe  to  be,  that  if  "  the 
true  test  of  the  excellence  of  a  constitution  is  to  be  found,"  as  stated  by 
Professor  Stewart,*  "  in  the  details  of  its  municijml  code,"  liberty  and  a 
good  form  of  government  are  themselves  valuable,  with  a  view  to  the 
end  of  all  governments,  ut  cives  fdiciter  vivant,  not  as  a  means  of 
good  government,  but  only  as  a  security  against  bad;  and  that,  truly 
and  essentially  useful  as  we  believe  that  security,  in  the  end,  to  be,  still 
the  experience  of  mankind,  which  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  any  political 
opinion,  has  clearly  shown  that,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  public 
information,  we  have  no  security  in  the  circumstance  of  political  liberty, 
for  regulations  affecting  the  health  of  a  people  being  either  wisely  framed, 
or  carefully  followed  out.  Not  to  mention  the  deficiencies  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  regulations  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  this  country, 
and  again,  for  the  preservation  of  our  people  from  small  pox  by  universal 
vaccination,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  these  matters  in  some  of  the 
despotic  states  on  the  Continent, — we  may  here  observe,  that  in  this 
country,  and  at  the  present  day,  it  continually  happens  that  streets  are 
built,  edifices  of  all  kinds  erected,  even  towns  planned,  laid  out,  and 
inhabited,  with  perfect  neglect  of  the  simjilest  precautions  for  securing 
ventilation  or  draining;  or  promoting,  in  the  simplest  ways,  the  purity 
of  the  atmosphere.  We  need  give  only  two  illustrations.  The  first  is 
supplied  by  a  letter  published  in  the  Thiies  newspaper  of  September  30, 
1853,  describing  the  condition  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hackney-road,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  so  benevolent  and  intelligent 
a  body  as  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas  s  Hospital.  Eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  we  are  informed — 

"  This  land  was  let  by  the  hospital  to  a  speculative  builder,  for  a  long  term,  at 
a  high  rent,  but  without  any  conditions  in  reference  to  drainage.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  large  numoer  of  houses  was  speedily  built,  and  to  every  house 
was  attached  a  small,  badly  constructed  cesspool;  the  ground  being  very  retentive, 
these  cesspools  are  continually  in  a  state  of  overflow,  and  the  whole  soil  is  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  filthy  overflowings,  the  stench  from  which  is  at  times 
most  sickening  and  disgusting.  If  any  of  the  subscribers  to  the  hospital  will  take 
the  trouble  to  inspect  the  rows  of  houses  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Fellow's- 
street,  loading  out  of  the  Hackney-road,  they  will  see  a  state  of  things  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  civilized  country.  Tiie  only  wonder  is,  that  typhus  and  cholera  should 
ever  be  absent  from  a  spot  so  carefully  prepared  for  their  reception." 

The  other  case  is  the  town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  has  been  very 
rapidly  extended  of  late  years,  in  connexion  with  the  iron  ti-ade  in  itis 
vicinity,  and  which  was  allowed  to  attain  the  population  of  37,000  souls, 
before  any  one  thought  of  providing  a  drain  for  any  of  its  houses ;  after 
which  time,  of  course,  the  construction  of  di*ains  became  an  object  of 
much  greater  expense  and  difficulty  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

If  ferther  illustration  of  this  principle  were  wanted,  we  could  easily 
produce  it,  by  referring  to  the  "  fetid  marshes  of  Montfau9on,  at  Paris," 
or  the  "  Stable  Nuisance,"  lately  reported  on — in  the  hope  that  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  suppressing  it  is  presented  by  the  present  alarm by 

the  medical  profession  in  Glasgow. 

We  do  not  think  we  go  too  far  in  asserting  that  even  in  this  country 
(and,  d,  fortiori^  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world)  we  can   have  no 

•  Life  of  Adam  Smith. 
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that  we  can  proceed,  in  the  way  of  induction  or  exclusion,  until  we  find 
ourselves,  in  the  phraseology  which  has  lately  become  prevalent  among 
some  of  our  northern  theologians,  "  shut  up  to  certain  conclusions.**  We 
set  aside  the  doctrine,  Testunmiia  panderandci  sunt,  non  nujneranda,  as 
distinctly  inapplicable  to  many  inquiries  in  medicine,  but  nevertbeleas 
maintain  with  confidence,  that  in  all  cases,  Testivhorda  2>onderajida  suni 
antequam  numeraiula, 

I.  We  may  first  direct  attention  to  the  remarkable  difference  between 
such  application  of  statistics  to  Etiology,  and  therefore  to  the  prevention 
of  diseases,  and  to  Therapeutics  or  their  treatment.  In  the  former  caae^ 
the  importance  of  the  practical  rules  which  may  be  thus  suggested  is  very 
apt  to  be  underrated,  because  the  practical  result  to  which  we  look,  on 
any  trial  of  such  rules,  is  merely  'negative — it  is  the  nonappearance  of 
disease  in  persons  whom  we  suppose  liable  to  it ;  and  this  result, 
although  it  may  be  perfectly  well  founded  in  statistics,  is  not  matter  of 
ocular  demonstration,  and  very  often  makes  little  impression  on  the 
public.  In  the  latter  case,  the  probability  is,  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
measures  imder  observation  will  be  overrated,  because  the  desired  result  is 
the  positive  one  of  recovery  of  patients  j  we  know,  that  in  almost  every  case, 
various  causes  besides  that  under  trial  have  contributed  to  that  result ; 
in  acute  cases,  especially,  the  salutary  provisions  of  nature  for  the  decline 
of  diseases,  or,  as  we  may  very  oflen  more  correctly  express  it,  the  essen- 
tially tem[>orary  nature  of  the  diseased  action  itself;  in  chronic  cases, 
more  remarkably,  the  unobserved  agency  of  other  external  circumstances 
besides  the  remedy  in  question.  Of  the  degree  in  which  these  causes  have 
contributed  to  the  fortunate  event  of  any  individual  case,  all  candid  and 
intelligent  medical  men  vill  allow  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge ;  and 
without  judging  of  them,  we  can  have  no  certain  inference  as  to  the 
]K)wer  of  any  remedy. 

It  is,  however,  pretty  generally  admitted  by  medical  men,  that  it  is  to 
inquiries  in  Etiology — i  e.,  into  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  means  of 
'prevention — that  statistics  are  really  most  applicable ;  but  we  have  not 
seen  so  general  or  satisfactory  a  statement  as  we  think  may  be  given,  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  inquiry,  which  make  it  so  much  more  open  to 
the  evidence  of  numbers,  than  the  investigation  of  the  power  of  remedies. 

The  questions  to  which  the  numerical  method  is  to  be  applied,  in  the 
former  case,  are  generally  in  reality  much  simpler  and  more  general 
than  in  the  latter.  Many  of  the  questions  of  this  kind,  indeed,  even  of 
those  on  which  the  rules  of  medical  police  or  the  most  useful  suggestions 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  are  founded,  belong  to  that  very  general 
class,  in  which  we  are  not  required  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  nature  of 
the  diseases  which  certain  influences  proluce,  or  fail  to  produce ;  the 
mere  amount  of  sickness  and  of  mortality  is  enough  to  establish  the 
propositions  in  question.  When  we  find  that — the  average  annual  mor- 
tality in  this  country  being  1  in  45  or  46 — the  mortality  in  a  pai-ticular 
town  or  district  rises,  in  any  one  year,  to  1  in  ^%,  or  even  to  1  in  22; 
if  we  are  sure  that  this  mortality  is  fairly  ascertained,  and  that  the 
obvious  source  of  fallacy  from  immigration  and  emigration  is  avoided  ; — or 
when  we  find,  that  in  a  particular  trade  the  average  vi\«raUou  of  life, 
instead    of  being  40   or  more,   is   under  30  years,      ''^e  ^ve  the    im- 
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portant,  although  very  general  principle  established,  that  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mode  of  life  of  those  among  whom  such  mortality  is  ob- 
served, must  be  peculiarly  prolific  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  have  such  a  statistical  statement  as  that  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
L^iseombe  of  the  health  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  Spain,  engaged, 
daring  a  week  of  almost  incessant  rain,  in  an  ex{)edition  to  AiToyo  de  los 
Molinos,  in  which  they  outmarched  and  overthrew  one  of  the  most  active 
divisions  of  the  French  army,  passing  two  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in 
bivouac  without  fires,  and  find  that,  nevertheless,  the  number  of  sick  in 
that  division  was  less  during  that  and  the  next  week,  than  in  any  other 
equal  period  of  the  year, — we  have  in  that  sim[»le  stat<*ment  evidence, 
such  as  nothing  but  statistics  can  furnish,  of  the  efficacy  of  some  cause, 
acting  on  the  constitutions  of  those  men,  which  must  have  counteracted 
the  usual  effect  of  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue,  in  producing  disease  ;  and  we 
can  hardly  conceive  that  any  circumstances  common  to  this  large  body  of 
men  can  have  had  this  effect,  excepting  those  to  which  Dr.  Luscombe 
ascribes  it — viz.,  "  exercise  and  mental  excitement." 

Even  in  this  simplest  case,  however,  of  such  inquiries,  it  has  often 
happened,  that  the  inference  at  first  drawn  has  been  greatly  beyond  what 
subsequent  experience  has  justified ;  and  the  reason  most  generally  has 
been,  that  the  conditions  of  the  observation  (generally  made  with  a  view 
to  the  action  of  some  special  cause)  have  been  thought  to  be  simpler  and 
more  under  command  than  they  really  were ;  and  the  observation  has 
been  supposed,  therefore,  to  approach  closely  to  the  inMantla  crucis, 
and  to  warrant  a  s|)ecific  conclusion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a  single  cause ; 
whereas  farther  examination  and  more  minute  subdivision  of  the  subject 
have  been  necessary,  before  any  statistical  principle  really  of  that  character 
could  be  deduced  from  it. 

Of  this  we  may  give  an  example  from  the  writings  of  an  author  whom 
we  highly  respect,  although  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  this  and  some  other 
statements  relative  to  the  prevention  of  disease  he  has  fallen  into  this 
error.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  observes,  in  the  course  of  discussions  on  the 
effects  of  air  vitiated  by  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  that 
the  districts  of  a  town  which  are  undrained  will  very  generally  be  found 
much  more  liable  to  disease,  and  particularly  to  epidemic  diseases,  than 
those  which  are  drained ;  from  which  he  infers,  that  it  is  by  the  diffu- 
sion through  the  atmosphere  of  putrescent  matters,  which  good  draining 
would  carry  olS,  that  these  diseases  are  produced,  or  that  the  poison  excit- 
ing them  acquires  what  has  been  called  an  epidemic  influence ;  and  when 
this  statement  is  taken  along  with  the  somewhat  hasty  assertions,  to 
be  found  in  several  scientific  works  of  late  years,  as  to  the  intimate  rela- 
tion, if  not  identity,  of  the  process  of  decomposition  of  an  organized  body 
after  death,  with  the  changes  effected  in  a  living  body  by  the  action  of 
malaria  or  contagion, — it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an 
exposition  of  ascertained  truths,  very  different  from  what  have  really  been 
made  out. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  observation  itself  will  be  found  very  generally 
correct  \  but  in  regard  to  the  infereuce,  we  must  observe,  firsts  that  the 
condition  of  the  iuLiabitants  of  the  undrained  parts  of  a  town  differs  from, 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts,  in  many  other  circumstancea 
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besides  the  degree  of  vitiation  of  the  air  which  they  breathe ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  vitiation  of  the  air  which  they  breathe  depends  on  many  other 
causes,  besides  those  which  draining  can  remove ;  it  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses,  and  of  the  streets,  courts,  or  alleys  which  they 
inhabit,  often  such  as  to  make  ventilation  impossible;  it  depends  espe- 
cially on  the  degree  of  crowding  of  their  rooms,  and  very  often  likewise 
on  their  own  habits :  they  are  very  generally  the  poorest  of  the  ai*tiaan8y 
many  are,  indeed,  destitute;  they  are  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  ill  lodged,  almost 
always  crowded  together,  and  careless  as  to  the  use  both  of  pure  air  and 
pure  water,  often  inadequately  protected  from  cold,  often  exposed  to 
fiitigue,  often  addicted  to  intemperance.  It  is  a  fact  statistically  proved, 
and  more  general  than  any  other  that  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  different  portions  of  the  human  race,  that  among  thase  who  are 
most  in  want  of  the  comforts  of  life,  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness 
and  moi-tality.  In  order  to  ascertain,  therefore,  by  the  method  of  induction^ 
that  the  unhealthy  condition  of  any  poor  district  of  a  town,  or  that  the 
prevalence  of  any  epidemic  disease  there,  is  owing  to  defect  of  drainage,  we 
must  have  the  subject  subdivided,  and  statistical  evidence  adduced  on  its 
subdivisions,  excluding  other  peculiarities  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
there,  and  fixing  attention  on  the  results  of  the  deficiency  of  draining 
only;  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  done  in  this  country. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  such  subdivision  of  this  inquiry,  in  order  to 
give  to  its  results  that  precision  which  we  may  hope  to  acquire  by  them, 
we  would  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  health  of  the  diiTerent  districts 
of  Paris,  published  many  years  ago  (in  1825*)  by  Villermd  and  Villot, 
but  framed,  as  we  conceive,  more  strictly  on  the  method  of  induction  or 
exclusion  than  any  one  we  can  mention — published  in  the  view  of  main- 
taining any  special  doctrine  as  to  the  causes  of*  disease, — in  this  countiy. 

It  appears  from  that  paper,  that  on  comparison  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  the  different  arrondissements  of  Paris  for  ten  years  consecutively,  these 
different  districts  of  the  town  preserved  with  remarkable  uniformity  the 
same  relation  to  one  another  in  regard  to  mortality ;  the  average  mortality 
of  the  whole  city  being  about  1  in  32,  the  greatest  mortality,  that  of  the 
10th  arrondissement,  being  about  1  in  24,  and  the  smallest,  that  of  the 
1st  arrondissement,  being  about  1  in  40. 

These  physicians  then  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  this  uniformly 
greater  mortality  could  be  asciibed  to  a  denser  population  in  the  unhealthy 
districts — whether  estimated  by  the  number  of  houses  to  an  acre,  or  by 
the  nimiber  of  inhabitants  to  a  house ;  next,  whether  it  could  be  ascribed 
to  differences  of  soil,  or  to  vicinity  to  or  distance  from  the  river,  or, 
again,  to  the  fetid  marshes  of  Montfaucon.  None  of  these  conditions 
appeared  to  influence  the  average  mortality  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
existed,  simply  for  this  reason,  that  when  arranged  according  to  the 
degree  of  any  one  of  these  conditions,  the  different  districts  were  found  to 
occupy  very  different  positions  from  what  they  did  in  the  order  of  healthi- 
ness already  mentioned.  But  when  the  different  districts  were  compared 
according  to  the  numbers  of  their  pauures,  i.e.,  of  inhabitants  who  were 
excused  from  payment  of  taxes  on  account  of  certificates  of  destitution, 
they  were  found  to  arrange  themselves,  year  after  year,  in  the  same  order 

*  S««  Archiyea  de  M^edne  for  that  year. 
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that  symptoms  to  be  expected  will  not  appear;  or  tliat  a  tendency  towards 
a  particular  mode  of  injurious  or  &.tal  termination,  which  had  shown 
itself,  will  be  altered.  It  is  here  obvious  that  the  jvdgmerU  of  the 
prcLciitio7ier  on  some  ot  the  most  delicate  questions  in  prognosis 
and  in  practice — as  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  time 
and  mode  of  administration  of  remedies  in  individual  cases — ^is  one 
qf  the  elemeiUe  of  the  question  we  have  to  decide;  and  when  we 
reflect  on  this,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  And  that  we  can  frequently 
satisfy  ourselves  much  more  completely,  as  to  the  alleged  efficacy 
of  a  new  remedy,  by  watching  the  progress  of  a  single  case  of  a 
well-known  disease  in  which  it  is  carefully  administered,  and  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  symptoms  accurately  noted,  than  by  study- 
ing a  number  of  tables,  exhibiting  the  use  which  has  been  made  of 
the  remedy  in  a  great  number  and  variety  of  cases,  where  we  have  no 
security  for  similar  equally  careful  observatiuus  having  been  made  on  it— 
sometimes  where  we  are  merely  informed  of  averages  that  are  struck, 
on  a  subsequent  review  of  the  cases,  as  to  the  period  of  the  disease  when 
the  use  of  the  remedy  was  l)egun,  the  length  to  which  it  was  carried,  the 
degree  of  certain  symptoms  thought  to  demand  it,  or  the  mortality  from 
disease  with  or  without  its  use. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  questions  occur  in  Therapeutics,  likewise, 
as  to  which  large  numbers  of  cases  may  be  compared  with  advantage, 
and  the  "  numerical  method**  applied ;  but  we  think  we  have  said  quite 
enough  to  show,  that  many  sources  of  fallacy  must  necessarily  embarrass 
the  ap])lication  of  that  method  to  all  questions  regarding  the  cause,  or 
combination  of  causes,  to  which  we  should  ascribe  the  abatement  or 
decline  of  a  disease  ;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  and  right,  therefore,  for  prac- 
titioner to  build  their  opinions  as  to  the  powers  of  a  remedy  on 
observations  of  very  different  kinds,  besides  the  mere  enumeration,  and 
statement  of  ultimate  results,  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  given  ^^or,  as  it  is 
shortly  and  justly  expressed  by  a  practical  author,  that  in  order  to  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  any  such  question,  it  is  better  in  general  '*  to  toatcl^ 
than  to  count." 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  any  given  disease  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  any  external  cause,  the  only  strictly  medical 
question  before  us  is  as  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  preceded  by 
such  alleged  cause;  and  as  we  rest  nothing  on  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner touching  the  more  difficult  questions,  in  prognosis  and  practice, 
which  we  have  stated,  we  may  reasonably  admit  that  merely  by  the  force 
of  numbers  we  may  often  have  a  body  of  evidence  brought  to  bear  on  this 
question,  to  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  refuse  assent. 

III.  In  order  to  perceive  this  more  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  one  consideration  which  we  think  has  not  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  it  deserves — viz.,  that  in  those  inquiries  into  the  external  causes  of 
diseases,  the  number  of  individuals  to  whom  our  contrived  observations 
or  experiments  may  easily  be  made  to  extend  is  often  very  much  greater 
than  it  ever  can  be  in  therapeutics  ;  and  therefore,  if  these  observations 
have  been  carefully  made  and  accurately  recorded,  they  will  very  soon 
acquire,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  the  full  force  of  the  instantia 
crucis.  When  we  wish  to  inquire,  by  the  help  of  statistics,  into  the 
action  of  any  remedy  on  a  disease^  our  observations  are  neceaaarily  limited 
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that  the  efficacy  of  that  particular  cause  is  established  by  the  true  method 
of  induction  or  exchisiou.  In  all  such  cases  we  have  a  large  body  of 
negative  evidence  statistically  known,  although  often  not  formally  stated^ 
to  support  the  positive  evidence,  of  individual  cases  following  one  another 
in  a  particular  succession.  When  this  negative  evidence  is  clear  and 
extensive,  a  very  few  positive  facts  become  decisive  as  to  the  operation  of 
an  individual  cause,  because  the  cases  in  which  all  previous  conditions 
except  that  one  have  been  alike,  being  almost  infinitely  numerous,  the  in- 
fluence of  that  one  cause  is  soon  brought  to  the  exi^eriineiitum  cruets. 
But  when  such  negative  evidence  does  not  exist,  to  furnish  a  comparison 
with  the  positive  evidence,  a  great  deal  of  labour  may  be  expended  on  the 
statistics  of  a  question  of  this  kind,  without  any  practical  result. 

We  submit  the  following  cases  for  consideration  at  this  time,  with  the 
single  observation,  that  if  the  facts  stated  in  them  are,  as  we  believe,  care- 
fully examined  and  truly  represented,  we  consider  them  equally  conclusive, 
on  the  very  same  principle,  as  to  the  fact  of  a  certain  contagious  pro- 
perty being  attached  to  the  malignant  Cholera  of  1832  and  1849. 

The  first  is,  of  course,  known  to  us  only  firom  the  report  of  the  French 
authorities ;  as  to  the  others,  we  have  personal  knowledge. 

1.  In  1833,  the  frigate  Melpoviene  arrived  at  Toulon  fix)m  Lisbon,  at 
which  latter  place  cholera  was  raging.  The  Melpomene  had  lost  fifteen 
men  before  she  started,  and  more  than  half  the  crew  had  been  attacked 
during  the  voyage.  On  her  arrival  at  Toulon,  where  not  a  single  case  of 
cholera  existed,  the  cholera  patients  were  taken  into  the  lazaretto,  where 
four  galley-slave  attendants,  with  an  ins{>ector,  were  sent  to  wait  on  them. 
Four  ordinary  attendants  were  also  sent  on  board  the  firigate.  One  of  the 
latter  was  immediately  attacked,  and  died  in  eight  horn's.  On  the  next 
day,  two  others,  who  likewise  died.  The  fourth  was  also  attacked,  but 
escaped.  Of  the  four  g(iUey- slaves  in  tJie  lazaretto,  two  died  on  the 
second  day,  a  third  soon  afterwards,  and  the  inspector  on  the  fifth.  The 
disease  did  not  spread  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  lazaretto,  and  Tovlon 
remained  free  from  it  for  two  years* 

2.  In  the  month  of  January,  1832,  when  cholera  was  prevailing  in 
Musselburgh,  but  no  case  had  yet  originated  in  Edinburgh  or  Leith,  the 
whole  population  of  these  towns  (above  150,000  j)eople)  was  more  com- 
pletely under  observation  than  it  probably  ever  was  before,  or  is  likely  to 
be  again :  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  unknown  pestilence,  to  which  every 
one*s  attention  was  turned,  medical  men  appointed  to  each  of  the  police 
districts,  to  give  assistance  to  all  who  had  no  medical  attendants  of  their 
own;  stations  in  each  district  open  night  and  day,  where  rei)orts  were 
to  be  made  and  their  assistance  could  be  had,  and  all  the  medical  men 
anxious  to  report  their  cases  immediately  on  their  occurrence.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  first  case  which  originated  in 
Edinburgh  or  Leith  was  that  of  widow  M*Millan,  of  which  an  account 
was  published  by  Dr.  Simpson,  in  his  paper  on  the  *  CJontagious  Propaga- 
tion of  Malignant  Cholera,*  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,'  April,  1838;  that  this  woman's  son  had  been  in  Musselburgh 
and  slept  in  a  house  where  the  cholera  was,  on  the  Monday ;  that  on  the 
Wednesday,  having  returned  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  seized  with  vomiting 

*  Medical  Times,  vol.  iii.  new  series,  p.  did. 
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took  the  disease  on  the  28th  and  died  on  the  29tb,  and  no  otJier  case  had 
occurred  up  to  the  month  of  June — i.e.  above  four  months  thereafter — 
when  the  account  of  these  cases,  by  Dr.  Cruickshank,  was  published  in 
the  ^  Monthly  Journal.*  In  like  manner,  we  know  that  the  first  appear- 
ance of  cholera,  in  the  year  1849,  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  was  in  BeL&st; 
that  the  first  person  affected  there,  and  who  had  the  disease  upon  him 
when  he  arrived  there,  came  from  one  of  the  affected  localities  in  Eldin- 
burgb  (College-wynd)  ]  that  he  was  taken  into  the  workhouse  there,  and 
that  after  him  there  was  a  succession  of  oO  cases  in  that  workhotise,  €vnd 
there  only;  not  only  before  there  were  any  others  in  Belfast,  but  before 
there  tvere  any  others  wi  Iretaml* 

The  evidence  here  is  precisely  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  case  quoted 
from  Dr.  Davy,  but  it  has  been  wholly  misappi'ehended  by  such  intelligent 
authors  as  the  editors  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,' 
who,  afler  publishing  the  cases  above  quoted  from  Dr.  Simpson,  comment 
upon  them  as  follows : — "  Although  the  fact  of  succession  in  the  attacks 
be  established,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  succession  indicates  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  We  are  not  entitled  to  infer,  when  we  establish  the 
&ct  of  succession  of  these  two  events,  that  we  thereby  establish  the  relation 
of  causation ."t  This  is  certainly  mistaking  entirely  the  nature  of  the 
inference  which  is  drawn  from  these  cases,  because  we  have  already  stated 
that  what  we  rely  on  is,  not  the  fact  of  a  succession  of  cases  Itaving  occurred, 
among  those  who  had  intercourse  with  the  sick  on  each  of  these  different  oc- 
casions, but  the  fact  of  these  successions  of  cases  having  occurred  among  them 
oniyy  and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  while  great  numbers  of  others,  living 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  have  been  similarly  situated  in  every  respect 
but  that  one,  and  remained  unaffected — i.  e.  it  is  the  positive  evidence 
of  a  few  facts  supported  by  the  negative  evidence  of  a  very  great  number; 
and  this,  as  we  maintain,  affords  evidence  which,  if  we  are  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  induction  or  exclusion,  we  must  regard  as  decisive. 

We  regret  to  say,  but  it  seems  to  us  obvious,  that  this  evidence  is 
equally  misapprehended  in  the  following  general  statement  made  by  the 
Board  of  Health ;  at  least,  if  this  statement  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  case 
of  Cholera : 

"  Persons  who  see  disease  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  who  observe  that  within 
that  small  circle  one  attack  is  often  followed  by  another  in  the  same  family,  and 
that  by  another,  and  so  on,  naturally  believe  that  the  second  case  is  caused  by  the 
first,  and  the  third  by  the  second,  and  thus  refer  the  whole  series  of  events  to 
contagion.  It  is  on  this  description  of  evidence  that  the  entire  structure  of  quaran- 
tine is  based."  (Second  Report  on  Quarantine,  p.  132.) 

This,  we  say,  is  asserting  that  we  trust  to  the  positive  evidence  of  a  few 
cases  07ily,  as  determining  whether  or  not  a  disease  is  contagious;  whereas 
we  have  fully  explained,  that  we  trust  to  that  positive  evidence  only  when 
supported  by  a  great  body  of  negative  evidence,  distinctly  excluding  the 
operation  of  any  other  cause ;  and  we  maintain  further,  that  when  it  is  so 
supported,  according  to  the  true  princij)les  of  induction  as  known  since 
the  time  of  Bacon,  we  are  not  only  entitled,  but  bound  to  trust  to  it. 

As  to  the  poison  which  excites  the  cholera  attaching  itself  to  fomites,  and 

•  See  M'Cormao — Directions  for  Management  of  Cholera,  p.  5.     Additional  evidence  is  ftir- 
niahed  by  tlie  late  outbreak  in  Arbroath. — See  Chronicle. 

t  Loo.  dt.,  p.  406. 
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cbolera  cases,  but  had  not  themselves  takefi  it,  and  in  several  of  these 
cases  never  did  take  it.     For  example ;  when  the  disease  was  not  indeed 
prevailing  very  generally,  but  spreading  in  several  localities  in  Leith  in 
1848-9,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  young  medical  men  there  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  house  by  a  state  of  general  feeble  health  for  some  months 
previously,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  about  her  son,  who  was 
visiting  cbolera  {Mtients;.  often  late  at  night,  on  which  occasions  she  bad 
repeatedly  sat  up  long  past  her  usual  hour,  to  receive  him.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances she  took  the  disease  unequivocally,  and  died  of  it ;  and  we 
could  hear  of  no  other  case  in  the  street  in  which  she  lived,  or,  indeed,  in 
that  quarter  of  the  town.     Soon  after,  we  went  9  miles  fit>m  Edinburgh 
to  visit  a  medical  man  who  had  taken  cholera,  and  had  died  before  we 
arrived.     This  gentleman  had  bt»en  in  attendance  on  a  poor  woman  (the 
first  case  seen  in  his  village)  who  had  been  travelling  firom  the  south,  and 
had  taken  cholera  before  entering  the  village.     His  sister,  who  lived  with 
him,  in  feeble  health,  ami  anxious  for  his  safety,  had  taken  the  disease  two 
days  before  he  did,  and  died  some  hours  before  him.    A  still  more  striking 
case  was  that  of  one  of  the  first  families  severely  afiected  in  fxiinburgh  in 
October,    1848;  a  family  of  8,  living  in  a  small  room  in  New-street, 
Canongate,  of  whom  G  took  the  disease,  and  4  died  of  it,  between  the 
Sunday  and  Wednesday.     It  was  denied  at  first  that  this  &mily  had  any 
communication  with  Xewhaven  (the  place  first  affected  in  Scotland,  and, 
as  was  btrlieved  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  communication  with  ships 
from  the  Baltic),  but  one  of  the  daughters  afterwards  admitted  that  she 
had  walked  through  the  village  of  Newhaven  two  evenings  before  the 
first  of  her  sisters  was  affected,  although  she  did  not  admit  having  gone 
into  a  hoiL^  there.     This  girl  was  the  third  of  her  fiunily  that  actually 
took  the  disease ;  but  considering  that  the  disease  undoubtedly  existed  tX 
that  time  in  Newhaven,  and  that  it  had  not  then  shown  itself  in  more 
than  thr^  or  Jour  houses  in  Great  Britain  since  the  year  1833,  we  cannot 
consider  her  communication  with  Newhaven  to  have  been  only  an  acci* 
dental  coincidence.     And  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  sj^ecific 
vinw    exciting  puerperal  fever  has  very  often  been    communicated  to 
patients  by  medical  men,  who  were,  and  continued,  in  perfect  health, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  cholera  may  be  thus 
transmitted  also. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  affection  of  nurses  who  ha  ve,  of  course,  close  inter- 
course with  patients  in  cholera,  we  can  give  the  following  statistical  facts 
with  perfect  certainty: — 1.  That  in  the  year  1832,  at  the  time  when  the 
whole  number  affectetl  in  Edinburgh  had  amounteil  to  1  in  1200  of  the 
population,  the  proportion  of  the  nurses  employeil  in  the  hospitals,  who 
had  taken  the  dUease,  was  1  in  5 :  and  2ndly.  that  during  the  epidemic 
of  1848-9,  the  number  of  nurses,  employed  inthe  cholera  hc»spital  in  £xiin> 
burgh  was  18,  of  which  number  5  took  the  disease,  and  3  died  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  when  this  disease  was  going  on  in  this  small  hospital, 
a  much  larger  number  of  mur^jes  (45).  li\iug  in  the  Roval  Infirmary, 
only  a  few  jwces  distant,  employed  by  the  same  managers  and  under  the 
same  matron  and  superinteudant,  paid',  fed,  and  clothed  in  the  same  manner, 
wore  euiniged  in  similar  oocuj^ations.  rvlieviug  one  another  in  like 
manner,  but  tending  on  patients  in  other  diseases  (fevers  among  the  rest) 
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after  niareluncr  above  -t'»  niiles,  aiid  reachimr  tbo  hicli  and  dry  banks  of  the 
B(.ttali,  luilU'd  on  the  Vr.h.  The  mad,  it  is  stared,  was  strewed  with  the  dead 
and  dvin^.  find  tht-  crf»iind  «.f  eucampMiout  preicnird  tlio  appearance  of  a  iield  of 
battl*;'.  l>nt  here  tIk*  armv  :.f..t  riil  ot*  thf  jiotilence,  which  ceased  to  be  epidemic 
on  the  '2-2iu\ :  so  that  lhi>  en»\vdid  eaiui*.  c:irr}iiii:thonsandsof  sick  ahniir  with  it, ''T 
nioviiii:  in  luiU's  in  le^N  than  ten  liavs.  «/:-  /■  'JT^/"'  '/'v,Y/.»r'."  (Bell  on  Cholera,  p.  76.) 

A  ca>e  tormui  ly  n-latnl  in  this  joiimal  *  to  the  same  piiryx>so,  seems  free 
fr«»ni  all  object i«.u.  and  tu  l»e  a  statist iail  do*niment  ai«  satisfactoiy  as  can  be 
de«»iivMl.  In  thi>  cast*,  une  win;:  of  a  cav;ilr}-  regiment  just  an'ived  from 
Eutjaiid,  and  in  hi.irh  liealth,  ascundt-d  the  Ganges  from  Calcutta 
(winre  tluiv  was  no  cholera  at  the  time)  in  U^ats.  At  a  certain 
|MTi»Kl  of  the  voyagu,  the  tii^^ips  arriveil  at  a  j-art  of  the  eouutiy  where 
chnlera  pivvailiMl  in  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  vith 
whirh  thfv  di«i  not  ci  'nimunicsite.  Heiv  cjises  of  chohrra  occuri^ed ;  they 
Wfiv  advisLtl  to  ]»ns]i  <»n  ni]ii<lly,  and  after  a  few  days,  whtm  they  had 
pa^v^etl  thf  limits  of  the  exist^nrt-  of  tlie  disease  on  the  btmks,  it  ceased 
to  show  itself  in  the  bcKits.  But  what  makes  the  case  [nKJuliarly  con- 
clusive is,  tliat  the  otlur  wing  of  tin*  regiment  ftdlowwl  after\%'ard8  by 
the  siime  mcKJe  of  ci^nveyance.  l»ecame  "atlVx^ted  with  the  disease  at  the 
same  point,  antl  lost  it  again  at  the  s;ime  jxiint;"  so  that  the  limits  of  the 
tiiintt'd  distrii^t  s^vnud  to  be  as  cKiirly  nnirkt^  out  by  the  voyage  of  the 
one  detachment  as  of  the  other. 

An«l  wlien  we  state  this  evidt-nce  of  the  disease  having  a  method  of 
ditfusing  itself  indeiK'ndi'ut  of  any  contact  or  close  intercourse  of  the  sick 
"with  the  ht-althy,  we  should  also  nmember  that  it  is  a  general  fact,  in 
regani  to  its  extension  over  the  earth's  surface,  that,  although  following 
the  great  lines  of  hunian  intercoiu-se.  it  has  made  its  way,  not  uniformly, 
indeiHl  (as  the  case  of  the  Island  of  St.  Louis  shows),  but  very  generally, 
in  spite  of  eonlons  and  quai-antine  regidations.  Indeed,  anyone  who  has 
obst'n'iHl  its  suddi-n  and  ca[»ricious  outbreaks  even  on  a  small  scale,  in 
dirtenMit  pjiits  of  a  large  tuwn  or  tli^trict  of  this  climate,  must  be 
8tn»ngly  impivsM-d  with  the  conviction  that  it  must  have  some  way  of 
iliiiusing  itself — whether  tbixnigh  the  atmosj^here,  as  many  aup})Ose,  or 
along  the  earth's  surtiuv,  or  under  the  earth  (as  some  have  conjectured), 
and  of  mt'IfijJt/in,/  jV.Vf //*  at  th^  p^itidt  ir/itVA  it  readies — which  we  can 
hanlly  ix>neeive  that  any  restrictions  cin  himian  intercourse  can  surely  or 
imiformly  cmuit^'raet. 

Hut  having  state*!  the  evidence  which  set^ms  the  most  decisive  on  both 
Rides  of  this  disputi\l  que.'^tion,  we  may  agsiin  ask,  ^Vhv  not  admit  that 
the  ilis*\jse  can  extend  its<lf,  and  that  we  ought  to*be  prepared  with 
means  of  limiting  its  extension,— in  two  distinct  ways;— one  simple  and 
easily  uudei-stoo*!.  the  other,  more  obscure,  but  equally  ascertained  and 
prol.id»lv  even  more  destructive?  Is  it  not  well  ascertained,  in  regard  to 
other  diseasi^  that  they  may  be  excitetl  and  even  spread  epidemically, 
under  oertain  cdreumstances,  both  by  contagion  or  the  more  unequivocal 
pnxwM  of  inooiilation,  and  iudeiiendeiitly  of  it  ?  As  to  the  erysij^elaa  and  th- 
g^Mjeiy,  we  have  seen  cases  which  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  i 
<y  aJBmgtavi^to  our  o\ni  satisfaction,  and  fhmi  personal  observation.  jS 
BW  fever»^  we  have  repeat e<lly  said  that  this  appears  the  m 
<«|ihiiatio«i  of  the  facts,  which  were  folly  ascertained  by  ' 

•  YoL  y.  Ik  10. 
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tliat  ojulavorio  poison  wliioli  oxcitos  the  en'sii>ela«,  or  the  puer]>eral  fever; 
mill  \\\x\\  ]»rol»!il»ly,  as  wi:  .shall  stv  tliat  this  last  pivtty  wi-tiiiiily  may,  be 
o»unttnif»ti*<l  hy  tin'  uso  nf  i*hh»rim'):  we  know  that  it  may  attach  itself 
to  elot lies  and  s^ooils,  and  tln-re  niulti]>ly  ami  ineiva.se  in  vinilence.  And 
ti»  this  wo  athl  a  eurinus  tart  (althouLrh  t>ne  whieh  is  kno>%Ti  only  hy 
nr^ativo  ohsiTvatitMis,  and  theret'niv  not  advamvd  with  al>solute  conn- 
dent>«\  that  it  dtn^  not  attaeh  itsi'lt'  tt»  tht-  itead  Inxh/,  at  letwt  to  the 
UhIv  in  a  ivrtain  state  of  th«.Mni|M^sition :  for  it  is  ceitiiin  that  the 
dissfftini:  nninis  in  lvlinh\n*i:h  wore  sn]»]»lie«l  durinjr  the  ^rreater  part  of 
lSt>i-!».  as  thi'V  won' in  the  vear  l^.'il*.  almost  exeliLsively  by  cholera 
s\lhi^^'ts.  and  in  noithor  year  was  tlioi*e  a  sinirle  case  of  the  disoiuje  among 
tho  mim-M-ons  Mii'lonts  at  tendinis  llu^se  r»»oiiis. 

lUu  w'.iat  wo  think  esp«N*ially  ini|K>rtant  to  l>e  obsen^e*!  is,  that  this 
virus.  wluToxor  its  origin,  sh'»ws  a  reniarkable  tendency  to  attach  itself 
.'  >  r'  •^.  Thore  aro  f'ti„f-il  tfUf,u-^<,  in  this  eoimtn-  a.s  well  as  in  India, 
i!i  \*liioh.  o\ en  when  e]Mdonu«*.  t!ie  diM':!-**.'  is  ob><^rvetl  to  almost  exclu- 
s-vo\\  pro\ail  :  a!id  this  Ua-U  to  what  wo  boliive  t  »  \*e  most  important  in 
tl:e  xxiiv  oT* 'j'Tv\ontion.  rht'>t!vnL:  repiv^rniations  made  by  the  Board  of 
llt-riir-^  •'.:  il'ix  o.'unirv.  ot*  tin  ro  loiu^'  a  pv.iliar  liability  to  this  disease 
i:i  t::v ::.:»,  li'.Ti^.y.  a::d  il!  d^-aiufd  sitviar :■•!>.  niv.  wo  U.4iovo.  ipiite  true,  but 
t>.o\  ;.vo  v'l  TMi-.'.Iv  uv't  the  wh  lo  iru:*':.  Tho  "  Taint<^l  ilistriets"  which 
wo  ".  :\»'  >?yv.  li:i\o  ':  ^\n  ,':'v'.i   lo:«s  i-v'.i'.iav   in   ihoir  natniv.  and  always 
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[;;;i-s(.  hiiiiil.'ir  iiirasuros  to  others  haWng  the  means  of  taking 
V  \\u'\\\>*A'\  VI  s ;  niid  we  iii:iy  <'(iiirr]u(le  the^e obsei'vations  on  cholera 
ii't' !«(7ili'iii<-ii(  of  till'  n-suits  whidi   followed  these  measures  in 
[;ll.  ImiIIi  ill   \H\\-J,  mimI  ls|!». 

Ilivii  llii'ii*  iiiniitlis  of  till*  r]ii(l(Miiic of  1832  at  Edinburgh  (which 

iiVH   \i'iv  p:ii't.i:il    in   its  nit^u-k^),  t\\it  iiuiiiber  taken  into   these 

il'  ri'l'ii;^!'  \v;is  .'l.'i.'l  from  n  I  mi  it  70  liouscs  in  P^diuburgh  and  the 

«'t'  LiMlli.  L'lS  of  thi'in  frniii  this  last  villai^c.  all  of  them  not  only 

iiHotI   ilistrli'ls,  but  htinfr,/  rntnus,  in  which  decideil  cases,  most 

l>  tirnllis  hail  luviirivd.     ( M'  thcsi'  .V>3,  lo  took  the  dist^ase,  and 

arirr  iriiiMxal  to  thrsr  hniist's  ;  tlu'  ivniaiuiu;;  34()i^ca|»e(l.      How 

III'  (lirsi*  would   hivo  Im'i'ii  atfirtcd   if  thi'V   had  remained  in  the 

il  ili:4( lifts  i-Mii.  oroMii-si'.  only  be  eonjivtun.'d  ;  l»ut  certainly  it  was 

f^iMii'ial    fai't.  that  w  iirii  the  ilisoasi'  ajiiieaitnl  in  the  house's  of  the 

mill  MO  sni'li  luiMsurt's  wrri*  ado|)ti>iI.  M^vcral  ».«Si*Mi,  and  even  several 

IN.  o«*i'iii-i*tMl  ill  alnio**!  i'\rrv  hon>«'.  naitieularly  at  the  lieginiiing  of 

I'lilt'iiiii* ,  anil   ai    the  Wat iT  i»f  Li'ith.  wheiv.  in  1832.  it  broke  out 

hnl)  and  \iohMit]\.  but  whiTt'tln*  n-nntval    of  the  |HH»|ile  was  most 

■•iaitt»iil\  iiViiti'd.  \\i-  hail  tin-  v:;t:vi'.i»-:ion  of  tini]in<;  that  onlv  in  one- 

I  oi  th,'  I'anidii's  wlim*  t!n'  liist-is,'  >]|i\vi\l  it>elf  w;i«j  there  a  second 

i» .  and  \xhat  wjNNf-.H  niiMo  >:riki::j.  iliriv  was  onlv  onefamilvin  that 

\:\ry  \i\  \\\\w]\  twodiatl'^  o.\-.;::vm.  ai:«i  t-.^-ii  w;i>  a  familv  which  harl 

tn-M  d  tho  »»(*.  V  ot"  i\'!n»M..:  :  .  •.'.  ■  Ij  v.^o  .■:*  ntu^v.      In  the  lati-r  i^eriod 

\)x\'.  ijvdrn...'.  \\»'i\,v.  .-.".x  >'N.ik   \\::h  oTTai'.ity  of  what  hapjxmed  in 

:  \x  .V..*;.  ::.f  ii:>'..t>^^  in«ke  out  in  seven 
. :"  :".  M\  :.  :  ft:V'v:t>i  within  the  first 
.  :  •  :':u  r. :.;j^-..  .•»:.!  the  diik'ose  went  no 
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We  have  stated  that  no  complete  report  of  the  progress  of  choler 
through  any  of  the  groat  kingdoms  of  Europe  has  as  yet  appeared ;  bu 
the  work  now  before  us,  though  necessarily  still  im])erfect,  goes  fiir  t 
remove  this  reproach  from  the  kingdom  of  Sweden.  No  exertion  seem 
to  have  been  8])ared  to  render  the  history  of  the  pestilence  complete ;  an* 
the  whole  of  the  reports  are  investigated  by  Dr.  Berg  in  a  spirit  of  candoa 
aad  impartiality,  which  imparts  additional  value  to  the  facts  that  the 
contain.  We  find  here,  not  only  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the  disorde 
through  the  various  districts  which  it  visited,  but  a  detailed  account  c 
the  preventive  measures  that  were  adopted,  both  on  the  sea-coast  and  ii 
the  towns  and  parishes  of  the  interior  of  Sweden,  with  reports  of  tb 
prevalence  of  other  disorders,  epidemic  or  contagious,  before,  during,  o 
after  the  invasion  of  the  pestilence;  and  also  tables  of  the  condition  o 
the  atmosphere  &c.  during  the  same  period.  The  sanitary  state  of  tbos 
provinces  that  escaped  altogether  is  likewise  recorded;  and  the  compara 
tive  spread  of  the  malady  in  1634  is  briefly  noticed.  A  valuable  tabk 
too,  is  given,  showing  the  various  foreign  ports  trading  with  Sweden  tha 
were,  from  time  to  time,  declared  to  be  infected^  suspected,  or  free,  by  th 
Swedish  Board  of  Health ;  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  man; 
ports  were  really  suffenng  from  cholera,  to  a  considei*able  extent,  befor 
they  were  declared  to  be  infected  by  the  Swedish  authorities. 

The  government  regulations  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  int 
Sweden  were  restricted  chiefly  to  the  sea-port^s,  and  to  the  great  lines  o 
traffic  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  more  inland  frontiers 
and  those  more  remote  from  the  great  roads,  seem  not  to  have  been  sab 
jected  to  any  very  strict  supervision,  as  it  was  left  to  their  respectivt 
authorities  to  determine  whether  quarantine  should  be  enforced  or  not 
The  prudence  of  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  very  doubtful  i 
the  Swedish  government  had  decided  ou  regarding  the  malady  as  con 
tagious ;  but  as  isolation  was  adopted  by  some  parishes,  and  neglected  o: 
entirely  repudiated  by  others,  ample  means  for  comparison  of  the  tw< 
systems  were  in  this  way  affordecL  Quarantine  on  vessels  arriving  froD 
infected  ports  seems  to  have  been  pretty  rigidly  enforced;  at  all,  (x 
nearly  all,  the  quarantine  stations  fdong  the  coast,  instances  occurrec 
of  vessels  arriving  with  cholera  on  board ;  but  by  strict  seclusion  fron 
intercourse  with  the  shore,  the  disease  was  in  almost  all  instances  arrested 
These  observations,  however,  apply  only  to  the  ports  along  the  Baltic 
the  great  commerce  of  Gothenburg,  and  the  constant  communication  wit] 
Denmark,  rendered  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  very  diffic\ilt,  if  no 
impossible,  on  the  western  coast  of  Sweden.  In  this  last  invasion  of  th* 
disease,  Stockholm  and  all  the  eastern  ports  but  one  escaped  entirely! 
though,  in  1848,  the  cholera  had  raged  at  Cronstadt,  and  along  the  Hussiai 
coast.  In  1834,  Stockholm  and  Grothenburg  suflered  most  severely,  whil 
the  town  of  Malmo,  where  the  disease  first  showed  itself  in  1850,  entirel; 
escaped  on  the  former  occasion.* 

Malmi),  a  town  of  1 2,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  south-westen 
coast  of  Sweden,  nearly  opposite  to  Copenhagen.  It  lies  well  exposed  t 
the  sea  breezes,  but  its  situation  is  low,  and  there  are  some  mudd; 
ditches  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town,  which  in  hot  weather  exhal 
odoui-s  agreeable  to  none  but  to  the  olfactories  of  the  auti-coutagionisti 

•  In  1834  the  port  of  Skinor,  dittaut  ool/  a  few  milei  ttom  Malmu,  wai  mTaged  bj  ehotei 
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of  the  Custom-house  officer,  Jacobsou,  on  the  11th  of  August,  where  a 
female,  Mauisell  Wred,  sickened,  and  died  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
13th  Jacobson's  wife  was  attacked,  and  died  on  the  same  day.  On  the 
14th  Jacobson  himself  became  affected  with  cholera,  but  he  lingered  till 
the  23rd.  Two  of  his  children  sickened  also  on  the  14th,  and  both  died 
within  48  hours.  On  the  L5th,  IGth,  and  17th,  the  two  remaining  chil- 
dren were  seized  with  cholera,  as  also  a  servant-girl  in  the  house,  but  all 
recovered.  The  other  Custom-house  officer,  J.  Hansson,  was  attacked  on 
the  16th,  and  died  that  day;  and  on  the  following  day  another  officer, 
C.  Hansson,  and  his  wife,  fell  victims  to  the  malady.  Both  the  Hanssons 
had  (Utended  tJielrfrieiid  Jacobson  during  his  i'lness.  The  child  of  Maria 
Jonsson  which  sickened  on  the  9th  of  August,  as  before  stated,  was 
carried  to  the  workhouse  and  died  there  on  the  10th,  on  which  day  the 
first  case  of  cholera  appeared  in  the  above-named  institution,  when 
29  cases  rapidly  followed,  25  of  which  were  fatal.  The  disorder  showed 
here,  as  elsewhere,  a  disposition  to  locate  itself  in  certain  houses,  where 
almost  every  inha})itant  was  attacked.  We  observe,  too,  in  the  report 
given  by  Dr.  GriLh,  that  out  of  those  em])loyed  about  the  sick,  many 
were  attacked  with  cholera.  Out  of  three  physicians,  two  dieil ;  of  eight 
male  attendants  thus  affected,  five  were  carried  off,  as  were  likewise  five 
nurses,  out  of  nine  who  suffered  from  cholera.  The  principal  mortality 
occurred  during  the  first  three  weeks,  but  it  diminished  when  bett^ 
sanitary  measures  were  adopted  in  the  hospital. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  evidences  of  contagious  propagation 
above  adduced  are  not  of  the  lightest  character,  but  we  are  not  inclined 
to  deny  the  influence  of  other  predisposing  causes,  as  of  poverty  and 
uncleanliness,  in  favouring  the  progress  of  the  malady. 

The  disease  was  in  Malmo,  as  elsewhere,  chiefly  confined  to  the  most 
wretched  and  insalubrious  parts  of  the  town,  and  espt^ciaUy  to  a  low- 
lyiug  quarter  called  ^^  Bethlehem,*'  inhabited  by  the  labouring  classes,  and 
adjoining  two  swamps  with  a  filthy  ditch  running  through  them,  filled 
with  stagnant  water.  In  this  quarter  the  mortality  of  those  attacked 
was  above  80  per  cent.,  and  from  8  to  19  cases  occurred  in  many  of  the 
single  houses  or  tenements.  It  was  remarked  that  the  workmen  who 
provided  their  own  meals  suffered  more  than  those  whose  food  was  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  different  est>ablishments  where  they  laboured. 
Those  who  had  the  comfort  of  a  warm  meal  once  or  twice  a  day  were 
less  affected  than  the  lower  class  of  labourers,  who  lived  chiefly  on  salted 
herrings,  sour  rye  bread,  and  still  sourer  milk. 

In  the  villages  and  hamlets  around  Malmo  several  cases  of  cholera 
were  obsei*ved,  almost  all  of  which  occurred  in  persons  who  a  few  days 
before  had  visited  those  sick  of  the  disease  in  that  town.  Thus,  in 
Hyllie  parish,  a  widow  died  of  cholera  on  the  21st  of  August,  who  on 
the  19th  had  visited  her  sick  brother-in-law  in  Malmo.  At  the  farm  of 
Tagarp,  half  a  Swedish  mile  NNE.  of  Malmo,  a  servant  of  the  name  of 
Nils  Pehrsson  was  seized  with  cholera  on  the  4th  of  September,  afVcT 
having  been  in  Malmo  on  the  preceding  day.  This  man  recovered,  as 
did  also  his  friend,  Nils  Hansson,  who  had  not  been  in  Malmo,  but  had 
sat  for  some  time  with  Pehrsson  on  the  day  of  his  return  from  the  town, 
and  who  was  likewise  seijsed  with  the  disorder  the  next  day.    In  the 
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Five  and  a  half  Swedish  miles  to  the  north  of  Malmo,  and  half  a 
mile  from  Helsingborg,  lies  the  fishing  village  of  Raa,  with  920  inha- 
bitants. Kelying  on  the  fact  of  this  village  having  escaped  the 
cholera  in  1834,  the  authorities  of  the  place  took  no  precautions  to 
prevent  daily  communication  with  Malmo,  and  many  of  the  fishermen, 
after  having  visited  cholera  patients  in  that  town,  and  resided  in 
infected  bouses,  were  allowed,  without  hindrance,  to  return  to  Ilaa. 
From  the  18th  of  August  to  the  9th  of  October,  18.'50,   70  cases  and 

33  deaths  occurred  in  this  village.  The  disorder  attained  its  greatest 
height  about  the  fourth  week,  and  its  virulence  was  augmented  rather 
than  diminished  during  cold  and  windy  weather.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
a  succession  of  cases  frequently  occurred  in  a  single  dwelling-house. 

The  first  case  of  cholei*a  at  Raa  was  observed  in  a  fisherman  of  intem- 
perate habits,  who  had  been  at  Malmo  on  the  1 5  th  of  August,  but  continued 
in  perfect  health  up  to  the  19th,  when  severe  symptoms  of  the  disease  set-in, 
and  he  died  on  the  following  day.  Attempts  were  now  made  to  shut  up  the 
dwelling  of  this  luaii,  but,  as  Dr.  Stenkula,  the  reporter,  informs  us,  crowds 
of  curious  peasants  had  fiocked  around  his  bed  to  witness  his  dying 
struggles.  The  well-known  fact  that  this  man  had,  by  way  of  bravado, 
handled  the  bodies  of  pei*sons  dead  of  cholera  in  Malmo,  no  dotibt  increased 
the  excitement  in  Kaa  regai'ding  this  case.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  two 
daughters,  and  on  the  29th  the  widow,  of  this  first  victim,  were  attacked 
with  cholera,  but  all  subsequently  recovered.  David  Johansson,  aged  60, 
a  fisherman  of  Raa,  was  seized  with  cholera  on  the  24th  of  August,  and 
died  on  the  26th.  His  companion  and  attendant,  Jon  Eliason,  di^  on 
the  same  day,  his  brother  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  his  brother's  wife 
and  daughter  on  the  5th  of  that  month.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Sten- 
kula on  these  and  some  other  cases  are  worthy  of  notice. 

"  As  regards  the  contagious  or  non-contagious  character  of  the  disease,  I  have 


no  hesitation  in  declaring,  in  opposition  to  the  generahty  of  the  more  recent  autho- 
rities on  the  subject,  that  the  cholera  is  essentially  a  miasmatic  contagious  disorder. 
It  is  true  that  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  Sweden,  diarrhcea,  vomiting,  and  gastric 
disorders  had  occurred,  hut  the  appearance  of  this  malady  in  a  locahty  so  healthy 
as  Raa,  introduced,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  have  been,  by  commiuncation  witn 
an  already  infected  locality,  is  a  fact  so  well  established  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of.     (p.  82.) 

Dr.  Stenkula  even  maintains  that  the  disease  can  be  conveyed  by  indi- 
viduals who  themselves  escape,  and  instances  a  case  in  Raa,  where  two 
children  took  the  disorder  from  their  father,  after  his  return  from  Malmo, 
while  the  latter  never  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  He,  how- 
ever, fully  agrees  with  the  London  and  Christiania  reports,  in  believing 
that  all  seclusion  of  healthy  districts  is  unnecessary,  save  as  respects 
ships  arriving  fix>m  infected  ports.  The  advantages,  however,  of  shutting 
up  and  watching  the  houses  in  which  the  disease  may  have  broken  out, 
and  of  subjecting  the  inmates  of  such  houses  to  close  observation  and 
seclusion  for  a  time,  he  thinks  cannot  be  denied. 

In  1834  the  island  of  Gottland  escaped  entirely;  in  1850  about  half  a 
dozen  cases  occurred  there,  and  that  only  in  one  part  of  the  island,  in  the 
village  of  Kapellshamn,  at  its  north-eastern  extremity.  These  cases  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  accurately  observed,  and  consequently  we  cannot 
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illness.  A  labourer,  who  lived  in  the  house  of  the  last  named  person^ 
died  at  a  cottage  about  G  English  miles  off,  when  the  cottager  next  took 
the  disease,  and  died  on  the  same  day.  It  is  observed  in  the  Report,  that 
none  but  those  who  had  communication  with  the  infected  suffered  from 
cholera.  No  prt^cautionary  measures  were  adopted  in  this  district,  or  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Gotheborg. 

The  island  of  Tjorn  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Sweden  by  a 
narrow  sound.  Great  alarm  was  felt  by  the  inhabitants  when  the  disease 
appeai-ed  at  Gothebor^%  but  their  measui-es  of  precaution  seem  to  have 
been  lamentably  deficient. 

The  re|)orts  of  the  district  physician,  Dr.  Ossbahr,  plainly  show  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Tjorn  really  exposed  themselves  in  every  way  to  the 
pestilence,  and  that  t\\vy  were  in  such  a  condition,  as  regards  their  cus- 
toms and  their  habits,  as  pre-eminently  to  favour  the  progress  of  cholera. 
The  mortality  in  Tjorn  seems  to  have  much  exceeded  the  usual  average. 
Out  of  51  cases  20  deaths  are  recorded. 

In  Aseby,  where  the  disorder  first  appeared,  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  attacked,  and  only  three  recovered.  It  was  observed  too 
on  the  other  farms,  that  most  of  the  cases  occurred  in  one  or  two 
houses  or  families.  The  excessive  mortality  in  Aseby  is  ascribed  by 
Dr.  Ossbahr  to  the  circumstances  that  three  families,  which  had  before 
inhabited  separate  chaml>ers,  all,  upon  occasion  of  the  first  death  from 
cholera,  crowded  themselves  into  a  single  room,  wherein  children  and 
adults,  the  diseased  and  the  healthy,  continued  to  reside  in  the  most 
extreme  misery  and  filth.  Moreover,  numerous  relatives  from  other 
farms  flocked  in  to  see  them,  and  many  of  these  becoming  infected  were 
carried  to  their  own  houses,  and  were  the  means  of  spreading  the  disease 
in  other  places.  So  excessive,  however,  was  the  fear  of  the  pestilence 
among  the  people  of  Tjcirn,  that  at  first,  continues  Dr.  Ossbahr — 

"  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  attendants  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  except 
among  their  iiciirest  relations.  At  length  I  succeeded  in  persuading  a  few,  both 
men  iind  women,  to  undertake  this  office;  but,  alas!  after  a  few  days,  the  best  and 
the  most  active  nurse,  Anna  Olsdotter,  took  the  disease,  and,  stUl  worse,  she 
died!! 

*'  WTicn  I  fn*st  arrived  on  the  island  (November  30th),  I  earnestly  entreated  the 
"authorities  not  to  permit  the  healthy  and  tlic  diseased  to  remain  in  the  same  cham- 
ber. This,  however,  was  neglected,  or  no  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  obedience. 
During  the  first  days  of  my  residence  in  Tjorn,  tlic  doors  of  the  infected  houses 
were  constantly  closed  to  me,  nor  could  I  anywhere  obtain  the  requisite  attendance 
on  the  sick;  but  no  inhabitant  ever  hesitated  to  attend  the  funerals  of  the  cholera 
victims,  where  branc|y,  with  camphor  dissolved  therein,  was  swallowed  in  immense 
quantities."  (p.  lyi.) 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  disorder  was  introduced,  Dr.  Ossbabr*s 
report  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  local  authorities.  The  latter  assert 
that  not  one  out  of  at  least  100  individuals  who  visited  Gothenborg, 
while  the  cholera  raged  in  that  town,  wei'e  affected  with  the  disease  either 
there  or  on  their  return  to  Tjorn.  Dr.  Ossbahr  tells  us  a  very  different 
story,  without,  however,  directly  contradicting  the  above  assertion : 

"  From  what  I  ascertained  on  Tjorn,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rutger  Jonasson,  a 
son  of  Jonas  Pehrssou,  in  Aseby,  had  visited  Gotheborg  on  the  6tn  of  November, 
and  had  there  purchased  various  articles  of  clothing  which  had  belonged  to  persons 
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dually  recovered;  while  her  aged  parents,  residing  in  the  same  dwelling,  fdl 
victims  to  cliolera  after  about  a  day's  indisposition.  A  boy  of  G  years  of  age  lived 
also  in  the  same  room,  but  on  the  death  of  the  old  people  and  the  illness  of  their 
daughter,  he  was  sent  home  to  his  fatlier,  who  resided  in  a  wretched  cottage  at 
Stafvered.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  there  he  sickened  and  died;  directlv  wter- 
wards  a  girl  in  tlic  same  house  was  attacked  and  soon  expired;  and  two  cnildren 
were  likewise  affected,  but  recovered.  Many  of  the  nurses  who  tended  patients  in 
some  of  the  more  remote  and  more  wretched  tenements,  were  earned  oflP  by 
cholera."  (p.  219.) 

The  first  case  of  cholera  in  Skepplands  parish  occurred  in  the  person  of 
Anders  Jonasson,  who,  on  the  29th  of  September,  had  visited  Giitheborg, 
to  bring  home  his  son  Andrew,  who  was  working  there.  On  the  Ist  of 
October,  this  son  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  cramps.  In 
the  night  of  the  3rd  of  October,  the  father  was  seized  with  the  like  symp- 
toms, and  died  on  the  4th,  at  two  in  the  morning.  Another  son,  Hans, 
sickened  on  the  6th.  and  died  on  the  following  day. 

At  Weneisborg,  a  few  miles  above  the  Falls  of  Trollhatta,  the  Gotha 
Elv  flows  out  of  the  great  inland  lake  of  the  Wener-see.  The  tide  of 
commerce  from  Gotheborg,  which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  Gotha  river,  here  spreads  out  to  the  various  ports  situated 
on  this  vast  expanse  of  waters.  One  of  these  ports  is  the  town  of  Amal, 
containing  1297  inhabitants,  and  situated  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Wener  lake.  Here  5S  cases  occurred,  but  only  12  deaths,  which  maybe 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  disorder  prevailed  a  good  deal  among  the 
better  classes. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  a  ship  arrived  from  Gotheborg,  in  which 
cholera  had  broke  out  four  days  after  leaving  that  town.  We  cannot, 
however,  trace  the  introduction  of  the  disease  to  this  vessel,  or  to  the  fact 
of  one  of  the  victims  of  the  pestilence  having  been  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Amal.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  steam -boat,  Arvika,  arrived 
from  Wenersborg  (an  infected  port),  and  the  passengers  are  then  said  to 
have  been  in  good  health,  but  on  board  of  this  boat  were  a  number  of 
workmen  returning  to  their  homes  far  up  the  country  beyond  Amal,  and 
many  of  these  men,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  relate,  carried 
the  pestilence  with  them  to  their  own  distant  dwellings.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Gotheborg  lies  the  parish  of  Mone,  where 
a  few  cholera  cases  occurred,  while  the  intervening  district  for  at  least 
20  miles  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from  the  disease.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  Gastav  Johansson,  aged  25,  and  an  intemperate  man,  who,  on  the 
9  th  of  November,  returned  from  Gotheborg,  after  having  purchased 
there  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  cholera  victims.  He  was  seized  with 
cholera  on  the  11th,  but  recovered.  On  the  20th  of  November,  his 
father,  and  shortly  his  mother  and  two  young  relatives,  were  attacked. 
During  their  illness  they  were  attended  for  two  days  by  a  cottager's  wife, 
Maria  Andersdotter,  who  sickened  in  their  house  with  the  same  symp- 
toms, aud  being  carried  home  to  her  own  dwelling,  died  there  on  the  :^6th. 
A  soldier's  wife,-  Annicka  Winberg,  nursed  the  last-named  patient  for 
two  days,  and  died  of  cholera  on  the  same  day.  On  the  28th,  her  husband 
was  carried  off  by  cholera,  and  on  that  day  also  his  son,  who,  afler 
attending  his  mother's  funeral,  had  retiuned  to  his  own  dwelling  at  some 
distance,  and  there  was  seized  with  the  usual  symptoms.     Hia  wife,  his 
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eminently  favourable  to  the  progress  of  cholera.  Large  dunghills  were 
accumulated  around  the  cottages,  the  inhabitants  were  crowded  together 
in  dark  and  filthy  chambers,  to  which  fresh  air  never  found  access ;  while 
their  diet  was  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  that  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
They  seem,  too,  to  have  been  a  rude  and  uncultivated  race,  for  the  Report 
goes  on  to  state,  that  one  afternoon  the  peasants  forcibly  entered  the 
hospital,  with  the  view  of  expelling  all  the  inmates,  and  this  for  the  sole 
reason  that  their  maintenance  occasioned  a  heavy  expenditure  to  the 
parish ! 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Wener  lake,  on  a  promontory  in  the  district 
of  Nas,  lies  the  parish  of  Eskilsaetter.  Into  this  isolated  district  cholera 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  yacht  Anna  Maria,  which  sailed 
from  Lidkjoping  on  the  1 4th  of  October,  after  having  taken  on  board 
several  labourers,  who  had  come  thither  from  the  infected  districts  on  the 
Gotha-Elv.  During  the  voyage  across  the  Wener  lake,  two  of  the  passen- 
gers became  affected  with  diarrhoea  and  vomiting;  and  on  the  same  after- 
noon, the  skipper  of  the  vessel.  Nils  Olsson,  was  seized  with  the  same 
symptoms,  and  died  on  the  1 7th,  on  an  uninhabited  island  off  the  coast.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  another  of  the  crew,  Gustav  Carlsson,  was  similarly 
affected,  but  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  reach  his  own  home  at 
Getterud  in  Eskilsaetter  parish,  where  he  was  visited  on  the  20th  by 
Dr.  Ekegreen,  who  pronounced  his  case  to  be  one  of  genuine  Asiatio 
cholera.  This  man  recovered,  but  on  the  21st,  his  mother,  who  had 
attended  upon  him,  was  seized  with  cholera,  and  died  on  the  morning  of 
the'23rd.  A  young  woman,  who  had  likewise  acted  as  a  nurse  to  Carls^ 
son,  was  affected  with  the  usual  symptoms,  but  recovered.  The  clothes 
of  the  captain  of  the  yacht  were  taken  to  his  home  at  Gkperhult,  and 
shortly  after,  a  young  woman  in  the  house  where  they  had  been  deposited 
was  seized  with  cholera.  A  fresh  crew  was  now  put  on  board  of  the  ill- 
fated  vessel,  and  she  sailed  from  thence  towards  Carlstadt;  but  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  the  new  captain  died  of  well-develoi)ed  cholera.  The 
clothes  of  Nils  Olsson  at  Gaperhult  were  now  carefully  fumigated,  and 
the  house  was  closed ;  the  same  was  done  at  Getterud,  and  the  disease  did 
not  spread  ferther.     Dr.  Ekegreen  remarks — 

"  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  have  been  regarding  the  efficacy  of 
measures  for  shutting  out  {utestdngande)  the  cholera,  all  seem  to  he  agreed  as  to 
the  advantage  of  shutting  in  {innestdngande)  the  disease  when  it  has  made  its 
appearance  in  a  house,  whether  in  a  village  or  in  the  country."  (p.  296.) 

To  the  north  of  the  Wener  lake,  and  thirty  or  forty  English  miles 
inland  from  Amal,  lies  the  secluded  district  of  FryxdahL  About  thirty 
workmen  from  this  locality  had  been  for  several  months  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  prisons  at  Wenersborg,  above  TroUhatta.  The 
first  cases  of  cholera  in  Wenersborg  were  reported  on  the  10th  of  October  ; 
and  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  thirty-three  of  these  men  embarked  in 
the  steam-boat  Armka  to  return  to  their  homea  On  the  15th,  they 
landed  at  the  village  of  Arvika,  and  then  separated  into  parties  to  make 
their  way  home.  One  of  these  men,  Hakan  Nikson,  was  attacked  on  the 
succeeding  day,  and  died  at  a  hamlet  on  the  road.  His  brother,  who 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance,  hearing  of  his  illness,  hastened  to 
see  him,  but  Hakan  Nilsaon  was  dead  before  he  arrived     The  brother 
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immedjately  returned  to  liis  own  home,  and  died  there  on  the  night 
of  the  19th,  of  cholera.  The  clothes  of  Nilsson  were  carefully  fumi- 
gated, and  the  malady  did  not  spread.  A  larger  paity  of  these 
Labourers  took  a  route  to  the  eastward  of  Arvika,  and  crossing  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  rowed  over  the  Fryxen  lake  to  Ostra  Enitervik, 
and  there  separated  to  go  to  their  different  dwellings.  Three  of 
this  paity  were  now  attacked  with  cholera — viz.,  Jons  Olsson  on  the 
17th,  Jan  Jonason  on  the  19th,  and  Olof  Jonsson  on  the  20th.  The 
two  first  died,  each  after  24  hours'  illness;  the  last  recovered.  All 
these  men  lived  in  separate  cottages,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  On  the  22nd,  Mans  Ersson,  who  inhabited  the  same  room  as  the 
above-named  Olof  Jonsson,  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  expired  after 
five  hours  of  suffering.  This  man  had  not,  for  a  long  period,  left  his  home, 
and  had  had  no  communication  with  any  infected  locality  or  ]iorson, 
excepting  with  Olof  Jonsson.  The  same  night,  Olof  Olsson,  dwelling  at 
Sodra  As,  sickened  of  cholera,  but  recovered.  He  liad  been  foreman  of 
the  workmen  at  the  prL««ns  at  Wenersborg,  and  had  also  visited  Jons 
Olsson  when  the  latter  was  taken  ill.  On  the  23rd,  Jan  Nilsson,  another 
of  the  workmen  from  Wenersborg,  was  seized  with  cholera.  On  the 
24th,  Sven  Pettersson  and  his  wife,  residing  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
hamlet  of  Lerbratame,  where  the  above  cases  occurred,  both  sickened  of 
cholera,  and  these  individuals  had,  a  day  or  two  before,  visited  the  people 
at  the  above-named  hamlet.  On  the  25th,  Brita  Olsdotter,  widow  of 
Mans  Ersson  before  mentioned,  was  attacked  with  cholera,  as  was  like* 
wise  Olof  Jansson  in  Ostmanbv,  whose  son  had  been  one  of  the  workmen 
at  Wenersborg,  and  had  returned  with  them,  but  was  not  himself  affected. 
The  village  of  Lerbratame  was  now  carefully  secluded,  and  no  fui-ther 
appeared. 


We  have  now  examined  the  details  presented  to  us  of  the  progi-ess  of 
cholera  through  the  south-western  part  of  Sweden  in  1850,  and  shall 
next  briefly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  able  resume  given  by 
Dr.  Berg  of  its  ravages,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  i)estilence  of  1834, 
in  the  same  kingdom.  The  extreme  points  reached  by  the  cholera  in 
1850,  extended  in  Sweden  from  db°  to  60°  north  latitude,  and  from  29° 
to  34**  longitude  east  from  Ferro.  Within  this  area,  however,  only  a  few 
localities  were  affected,  and  many  of  these  lay  at  considerable  distances 
from  others.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sweden,  cholera  appeared  only  in 
one  spot — viz.,  at  the  port  of  Doderhultsvik,  from  which,  however,  it  did 
not  spread  into  the  siu'rounding  country.  No  conclusions  can,  we  think, 
be  drawn  from  the  geological  chai'acter  of  the  infected  district,  though 
Malmo  and  the  island  of  Gottland  differ  materially  in  this  respect  from 
the  general  gneiss  formation  of  the  rest  of  Swetien. 

*  In  1834  the  pestilence  advanced  on  the  eastern  coast  nearly  30  Swedish 
miles  ferther  to  the  north,  while  the  western  districts,  and  Gbtheborg 
among  the  rest,  suffered  severely.  From  Gotlieborg,  in  1834,  the  malady 
spread  iu  a  north-east  direction  as  it  did  in  1850,  following  the  coui-se  of 
traffic  along  the  Gotha  river  up  to  the  Great  Wener  lake.  Besides  the 
capital  Stockholm,  eighteen  other  provinces  were  affected  in  1834;  but 
Malmo  and  Gottland  then  et*cui>ed.     Gutheborg  was  ravaged  on  both 
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occasions;  but  in  1850  Stockholm  remained  firee  firom  cholera.  In  1834 
the  disease  lasted  from  the  2Gth  of  July  to  the  end  of  December;  in  1850 
it  continued  its  ravages  for  uearly  lave  months,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
August  to  the  end  of  December.  The  greatest  spread  of  the  pestilence 
in  1850  took  place  duriug  the  cold  and  rough  weather  which  prevailed 
from  the  17  th  of  September  to  the  17th  of  October,  a  period  when  the 
diarrhceas  and  dysenteries  incident  to  the  dog-days  had  almost  entirely 
subsided.  In  lt<34  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  Sweden  was  12,637; 
in  1850  it  amounted  to  only  1761  deaths.  In  1834  more  than  12,000  of 
the  above-mentioned  deaths  occurred  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember; in  1850,  there  was  a  mortality  of  422  in  these  two  months, 
and  of  1309  in  October,  November,  and  December.  Dr.  Berg  thinks 
that  this  great  difference  in  the  relative  period  of  mortality  in  these  two 
years  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  Giitheborg,  the  centre  of 
trade  and  on  the  great  highway  to  the  rest  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the 
first  localities  afl'ected  when  cholera  appeared  in  1834;  while  in  1850,  it 
lingered  loiii^  in  Malmo,  an  outlying  s\x)t  with  but  little  trade. 

Of  the  4410  casjs  of  cholera  in  1850,  2G47  were  in  the  towns,  and 
425  in  (livers  villages  and  hamlets;  while  1338  occurre<l  in  the  country. 
Among  these  la.st,  we  have  included  about  80  cases  among  the  sailors  in 
vessels  on  the  Gotha  river,  where  the  greatest  comparative  mortality  was 
observed.  In  1834,  at  least  25,000  cases  of  cholera  were  reported  in 
Sweden.  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pestilence  of  1850  was  much 
less  fatal  and  less  widely  spread,  the  comparative  mortality  being  only 
39  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  in  1 834.  In  1 850,  there  sickened  of  cholera 
2207  males,  of  whom  975  died;  and  of  females  1684,  of  whom  there 
died  745.  In  1834,  the  deaths  among  females  were  nearly  100  above 
ihoae  of  the  other  sex.  In  1850,  the  i)estilence  raged  chiefly  among  the 
labouring  clas.ses,  especially  among  those  denominated  free  labourers  (JHa 
arbetare)y  who  are  not  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  various  houses  or  esta- 
blishments where  they  work.  Very  few  of  the  higher,  or  even  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  were  affected,  while  in  1834  many  of  the  better 
ranks  fell  victims  to  it. 

Dr.  Berg  next  presents  us  with  some  observations  on  the  assertion 
made  by  the  English  Board  of  Health  in  1850  in  reference  to  the  cholera 
of  1848-49— viz., 

"  Tliat  in  every  European  town  where  cholera  appeared,  it  gave  warning  of  its 
approach  by  the  increased  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases,  sucli  as  influenza,  scarlet 
fever,  dyseuterr,  and  diarrhoea,  and  that  the  last-named,  as  a  premonitory  symptom, 
invariably  prevailed  extensively  before  cholera  broke  out." 

On  this  question,  Dr.  Berg  remarks  that  agues  and  small-pox  were 
extremely  prevalent  in  Sweden  in  1847  and  1848,  that  the  former  of 
these  maladies  spread  over  the  whole  country  at  that  time  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree,  but  that  in  1849  its  limits  were  much  narrowed,  and  in 
1850  only  a  few  isolated  cases  occurred.  The  progress  of  small-pox  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  altered  or  arrested  by  the  cholera;  scarlet 
fever,  of  a  mild  character,  prevailed  in  several  districts,  but  did  not 
increase  before  the  appearance  of  the  pestilence,  while  gastric  nervous 
fever  (typhus)  rarely  occurred,  and  never  became  epidemic.  Indeed, 
the  health  of  the  whole  country  previous  to  August  1860,  was  for  four 
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years  remarkably  good.  Diarrhcea,  dysentery,*  and  cholerine,  api)eared 
Riinaally  in  Bnmmer  and.  in  autumn,  and  were  perhaps,  indeed,  more 
abundant  in  1850  than  in  the  three  previous  years;  but  they  were  not  in 
any  way  confined  to  those  districts  where  cholera  shortly  afterwards  broke 
oat.  Influenza  did  not  show  itself  till  IS51,  when  cholera  had  entirely 
ceased. 

Dr.  Berg  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 

"  It  was  not  possible  in  1S50  to  foretcl  in  Sweden  the  near  approach  of  cholera 
from  the  angmented  prevalence  or  mortality  of  the  so-called  Kvniotie  diseases,  and 
that  if  it  be  tnie  that  cholera  is  always  preceded  by  an  increase  of  these  maladies, 
and  perhaps  forms  a  species  of  culminating  point,  or  is  a  ])roduct  of  sucli  eiihni- 
natiou  of  anv  zymotic  disorder,  it  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  seek  how  the  disease 
arose,  or  how  it  was  propagated." 

The  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  and  of  dysentery  in  Sweden  during  hot 
weather,  has  been  proved  by  the  carefully  kept  statistical  re]:>oi'ts  of  that 
kingdom,  and  which  extend  back  for  nearly  a  century,  to  be  dependent 
nj»oii  atmospheric  changes;  and  the  frequency  of  the  above-named  dis- 
orders during  the  hot  summers  of  1834  and  ISoO  does  not  appear  to  bo 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  ap|)earance  of  cholera  in  those  years. 
Summers  quite  as  hot,  atmospheric  vicissitudes  quite  as  great,  have 
repeatedly  occiurred,  and  have  almost  always  been  followed  or  accompanied 
by  a  great  increase  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  yet  no  cholera 
has  been  produced  by  these.  Indeed,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the  town  of 
Malmii,  where  the  firet  cases  of  cholera  were  observed  during  the  i)i*eva- 
lence  of  a  predisposition  to  diarrhoea  and  cholerine,  that  predisposition, 
which  had  manifested  itself  so  generally  throughout  in  the  hot  summer 
montha,  had  ceased  and  almost  entirely  disap|)eared  for  w^eeks,  nay  in 
some  instances  for  months,  before  cholera  broke  out.  In  many  places,  too, 
where  the  pestilence  numbered  many  victims,  no  diarrhoea,  dysenteiy,  or 
cholerine  had  been  observed  during  the  preceding  twelve  months;  and 
again  these  disoniers  prevailed  with  great  severity  in  other  districts  which 
entirely  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence. 

At  Wenersberg,  Kongelf,  and  elsewhere,  diarrhoea  became  frequent 
about  a  week  before  cholera  fairly  broke  out,  but  this  disorder  is  by  Dr. 
Berg  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  pestilence  itself.  It  is  true  that  in 
most  zymotic  disorders  the  first  cases  in  any  locality  are  generally  the  most 
severe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  invasion  of  a  terrible  pestilence 
is  feared,  the  earliest  cases  are  too  often  cai'efuUy  concealed,  especially  if 
the  quarantine  regulations  have  been  infringed  by  those  who  are  thus 
hSedal.  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  diarrhoea  was  very  frequent, 
tad  if  not  checked  early,  it  often  ran  on  into  well-marked  cholera.  In 
Sweden,  as  elaewhere,  the  well-known  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  not 
wanting  in  individual  cases,  while  in  other  instances,  cholera  with  all  its 
terrible  train  of  symptoms  was  developed  almost  at  once. 

Dr.  Berg  approaches  the  all-important  question  of  the  mode  in  which 
cholera  is  propagated,  with  becoming  caution.  It  is  evident  that  our 
Swedish  colleague  cannot  divest  himself  of  a  certain  degree  of  awe  on 
entering  the  liats  against  so  im|K>sing  a  body  as  that  of  the  £ngli^h  Board 

•  Dysentery  is,  in  iome  provinces,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hums,  almost  enciemic,  and  occa- 
rionaliy  it  becomed  extremely  severe  and  eindcmic.  Thus  in  the  Dales  Drovinc*  (Uala"**-') 
dyteut«ay  wm  remarkably  prevalent  in  1838,  but  this  province  had  always  /      ned  i^^  ravages 
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of  Health.  Still  the  facts  elicited  from  these  Reports  appear  to  him  (and 
we  own  to  ourselves  also)  of  so  convincing  a  character,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate,  after  sundry  apologies  for  his  boldness,  to  place  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  England,  and  which  has  been  more  than  once  considered  in  the 
pages  of  this  journisd.  A  brief  resume  of  Dr.  Berg's  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject is  all  that  we  can  here  present  to  o\nr  readers;  a  full  translation  of 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Report,  would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  space  assigned  to  us.  Dr.  Berg  has  divided  this  portion  of  the 
subject  into  several  distinct  heads. 

1.  The  appearance  and  spread  of  the  pestilence  on  board  ships  coming 
from  infected  ports. 

2.  Its  influence  on  the  oflicers  &c.  at  the  different  quarantine  stations 
on  the  coast. 

3.  The  mode  in  which  the  malady  spread  along  the  chief  lines  of 
communication  throughout  the  country. 

4.  The  number  of  first  cases  in  previously  healthy  localities,  proved 
to  have  been  in  communication  with  infected  districts  or  persons. 

5.  The  influence  of  infected  persons  on  their  friends,  relatives,  and 
attendants. 

To  each  of  these  we  now  invite  the  brief  attention  of  our  readers. 

1.  The  appearance  and  spread  of  the  pestilence  on  hoard  ships  coming 
from  i7ifected  ports. 

Many  of  these  vessels  had  been  several  days  at  sea  before  cholera  broke 
out  on  board,  and  the  malady  spread  firom  one  to  another  of  the  crew  and 
carried  off*  many  victims.  These  ships  were  then  sailing  on  the  Baltic  in 
difi*erent  directions,  and  it  might  be  urged  that  they  by  chance  had 
encountered  a  current  of  air  charged  with  cholera  miasm,  but  it  is  strange 
that  other  vessels,  which  had  not  communicated  with  Lubeck,  Stralsund, 
and  other  towns  where  cholera  was  then  raging,  did  not  encounter  this 
supposed  poisoned  current,  or  at  all  events  passed  through  it  in  safety. 

2.  Of  the  physicians,  servants,  and  officers,  attached  to  the  different 
quarantine  stations  on  the  coasts,  eight  sickened  of  cholera^  and  two  died. 

3.  7%€  mode  in  which  the  disorder  spread  along  tJie  greal  lir^es  of 
traffic. 

When  cholera  broke  out,  about  the  22nd  of  September,  1850,  in  the 
large  town  of  Gotheborg,  no  signs  of  the  pestilence  had  appeared  in  the 
surrounding  villages  on  any  side ;  but  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period^ 
the  malady  radiated  from  Gotheborg  as  a  centre,  to  almost  all  those 
parishes,  villages,  and  hamlets  which  were  in  constant  communication 
with  the  town.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  cholera  adhered  to  what 
has  been  so  often  remarked  upon,  yet  never  explained  by  the  anti-con- 
tagion ists — ^a  pre-eminently  erratic  course.  At  a  single  bound,  and 
before  any  of  the  intervening  parishes  were  affected,  it  passed  to  LiUa 
Edet,  25  miles  up  the  Gotha  river,  the  great  channel  of  communication 
with  the  interior  of  Sweden.  Here  it  showed  itself  first  on  the  28th  of 
September,  in  the  person  of  a  sailor  who  had  that  day  arrived  from 
Gotheborg,  and  from  this  man  the  disease  spread  to  other  persons  in  the 
village.  A  Imost  all  the  parLshes  around  Grotheborg  were,  as  before  said, 
sooner  or  later  infected,  but  in  the  most  irregular  manner;  the  pestilence 
would  at  one  time  break  out  in  a  pariah  lying  some  miles  to  the  norths 
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and  then,  a  week  after,  a  single  commune  to  the  southward  of  the  town 
became,  in  its  turn,  infected.  In  the  very  next  parish,  perhaps,  no  case 
of  cholera  occurred  till  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later,  and  we  consider  this 
erratic  property  of  the  pestilence  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  its 
being  transmitted  by  individual  influence,  and  of  its  not  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  atmospheric  or  teUuric  miasm. 

4.  Of  the  80  communes  or  parishes  that  were  visited  by  cholera 
in  1850,  not  less  than  50  reported  tliat  the  first  cases  of  cholera 
occurring  within  their  boundaries  were  observed  in  individuals  who  had 
either  themselves  visited  infected  places,  or  who  received  visits  from  such 
localities.  The  parishes  around  GK)theborg  took  for  the  most  part  few 
or  no  precautions,  but  kept  up  their  daily  intercourse  with  the  town,  and 
we  accordingly  find  by  the  appended  map,  that  scarcely  a  single  parish  in 
that  district  escaped  being  sooner  or  later  visited  by  the  disease. 

5.  The  influence  of  the  affected  persons  on  their  attendants  and  rela- 
tives has  been  already  several  times  alluded  to,  but  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  prefer  to  give  a  faithful  transcript  of  Dr.  Berg*s  own 
opinions : 

"  The  reports  that  have  been  laid  before  us  appear  not  only  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  visit  of  a  healthy  person  to  an  infected  locality  mav  produce  in  such  an 
individual  an  attack  of  cholera,  either  immediately  or  not  till  souic  days  after  he 
has  returned  to  his  yet  healthy  residence,  but  also,  1,  that  in  spite  of  tlie  salutary 
and  purifying  influence  which  the  sea  air  and  the  sea  breezes  may  exercise  upon  a 
ship  which  has  left  an  infected  port,  cholera  mav  break  out  on  board  of  sueli  a 
vessel  at  any  time  during  at  least  fourteen  davs  after  she  has  been  at  sea.*  We 
must  either  admit  that  in  such  a  case  the  disease  has  been  caught  in  the  infected 
port,  and  has  lain  dormant  for  a  time  in  the  system  of  its  victims,  the  premonitory' 
diarrhoBa,  the  first  symptom  often  of  the  malady  having  been  overlooked  or  con- 
cealed, or  else  that  the  ship  itself  has  become  the  rece])tacle  of  a  store  of  miasm 
while  sojourning  in  port,  and  which  pestilential  vapour  or  miasm  breaking  forth,  at 
length  affects  the  crew  with  cholera. 

It  has,  however,  rarely  happened  that  many  of  a  ship's  crew  were 
seized  at  once;  the  disorder  has  crept  from  individual  to  individual  in  a 
fashion  eminently  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

"  2.  That  after  individuals  affected  with  cholera  have  been  removed  from  such 
ships  uito  a  quarantine  hospital,  the  disease  hjis  broken  out  amonp  the  otHeers  and 
servants  of  the  previously  healthy  establishment,  and  it  is  therefore  hardly  possible 
to  disbcheve,  in  such  cases,  the  influence  of  personal  contact  in  spreading  tlic 
disease. 

"3.  That  it  repeatedly  happened,  that  when  a  previously  healthy  individual 
had  had  communication  with  an  infected  person  or  loealitv,  and  had  returned  to 
his  own  home,  where  no  cholera  had  hitherto  apjiciired,  lie  has  sickened  of  tlie 
pestilence,  and  that  the  next  victims  have  been  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends, 
and  not  only  those  whose  condition  and  habits  of  life  were  favourjible  to  the  reeej)- 
tion  of  the  disease,  but  even  persons  livinpj  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  tliat 
the  disease  spread  again  from  these  new  foci.  While  it  is  acknowledged  that  in 
such  cases  fear,  affliction,  and  bodily  exertion  may  have  a  certain  influence,  yet  the 
fffccts  of  personal  contact  with  the  sick  appear  undeniable,  unless  it  can  be  nroved 
that  such  depressing  influences  will  of  themselves  produce  an  attack  of  cholei*a  at 
times  when  the  disease  does  not  prevail  in  the  country. 

*  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  obtain  some  poBitirc  data  as  to  the  period  of  incubation  in 
ch<^ent  as  compared  with  other  zymotic  diseased.  As  regards  measli-g,  the  researches  of  I>r. 
I*tinum  in  Feroe  have,  we  think,  fairly  proved  that  the  period  of  incubation  for  that  disorder 
is  ftoB  ftwrtecB  to  rfztecn  days. 
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"We  m\\sX  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  cholera  can  be  thna 
propagated  from  one  individual  to  another,  but  that  tliis  is  really  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  spread  over  the  country. 

"  Wliile  we  admit  tliat  possibly  cholera  may  be  generated  in  other  countries,  and 
even  in  Sweden,  by  local  mflucnces  alone,  the  facts  elicited  in  the  examination  of 
these  reports  are,  we  think,  of  suctli  force,  as  to  overbalance  entirely  the  n^ative 
results  ontained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  Gotheborg,  Ronneby,  and  Doder- 
hultsvik,  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  cholera  in  these  places  from  a  local  cause." 
(p.  840.) 

The  fact,  that  hundreds  of  persons  visited  those  sick  of  cholera  and  yet 
escaj>ed  the  disea^,  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Berg  at  its  true  value.  After 
remarking  that  the  same  is  known  to  occur  in  all  infectious  diseases,  he 
admits  that  something  more  than  mere  personal  contact,  or  the  inhaling 
of  the  miasm  from  the  sick,  is  required  to  produce  the  disorder;  that  there 
is  some  predisposition  necea**aiy  in  the  case  of  the  recipient  individual, 
without  which  he  may  escape  altogether  unharmed.  What  this  condition 
of  the  system  is,  we  cannot  at  present  define,  but  we  are  well  convinced 
that  want  and  misery,  uncleanly  dwellings  and  habits,  a  foul  and  stagnant 
atmosphere,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  with 
its  long  train  of  accompanying  evils,  are  causes  that  most  powerfully  pre- 
dispose individuals  to  receive  infection.  It  is  against  the^  then,  that 
our  energies  must  be  directed,  in  order  to  mitigate  their  influence  by  a 
well-conducted  sanitary  reform.  We  do  not  mean  by  this,  the  boasted 
activity  of  well-meaning  but  mistaken  poor-law  guardians  and  magistrates, 
who,  when  roused  into  activity  by  the  near  approach  of  pestilence,  enter 
upon  a  crusade  against  the  noisome  drains,  sewei^s,  and  privies  of  our 
towns;  and  having  perfected  their  work  by  whitewashing  the  walls  of 
each  filthy  alley,  believe  that  they  have  done  all  that  is  requisite  to  repel 
the  invading  foe ; — meanwhile,  the  lodging-houses,  of  which  the  walls  have 
just  been  cleansed,  are  permitted  to  be  crowded  night  and  day  with  the 
pallid,  half-starved  victims  of  intemperance  and  disease — fit  food  for  any 
pestilence  that  may  appear;  and  should  cholera  be  introduced  among 
these,  scarcely  an  individual,  as  we  have  ourselves  witnessed,  will  escape 
the  contagion.  Without  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  or 
at  least,  unless  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  permitted  to  circulate  around 
the  beds  of  the  aflected  jHjrsons,  cholera  will  be  propagated  through  con- 
tagion in  these  lodging-houses  every  time  that  it  visits  our  shores.  Should 
we,  then,  have  recoui*se  to  quarantine  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
our  coasts?  We  think  not.  Quai^antine,  in  a  country  so  dependent  for 
its  prosperity  upon  its  foreign  trade,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  greater  evil 
than  the  cholera  itself.  To  be  of  any  avail,  such  a  quarantine  involves 
an  almost  absolute  cessation  of  intercourse  with  infected  countries;  no 
loophole  must  be  left  whereby  the  disease  might  creep  in  amongst  us.  Is 
there  any  one  who  believes  tliat  this  is  practicable?  is  there  any  person 
who  will  maintain  that  by  the  most  stringent  penal  enactments  we  csan 
effectually  isolate  England  from  the  rest  of  the  world  1  And  if  we  cannot 
accomplish  this,  then  our  imperfect  measures  of  restriction  will  be  infi- 
nitely more  prejudicial  than  no  quarantine  regulations  at  all.  Starvation 
and  misery  among  the  working  classes,  the  inevitable  results  of  the  closure 
ofour]»orts,  would  create  a  tenfold  predisposition  to  the  disease;  and 
should  cholera  then  be  wafted  to  our  shores,  twenty  victims  would  fall 
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before  it  for  one  that  would  haye  died,  if  the  trade  of  our  great  commercial 
cuuQtry  bad  continued  unchecked.  In  small  commuuities,  as  in  the 
isolateii  parishes  and  thinly  scattered  villages  of  Sweden,  such  prophylactic 
measui-es  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  have  been,  available,  as  they  have 
likewise  proved  efficacious  in  our  northern  islands,  where,  although  in  a 
Bauitaiy  point  of  view  every  circumstance  favoured  the  progress  of  cholera, 
yet  a  strict  quarantine  enforced  on  the  few  vessels  that  visited  their 
shores,  effectually  protected  these  islands  from  the  pestilence.  Since, 
then,  we  cannot  ho|)e  to  exclude  the  pestilence  altogether,  let  us  o[){K)se 
every  obstacle  to  its  progress,  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  ravages  by 
effective  sanitary  measures.  On  the  advantages  of  sanitary  reform  all 
parties  are  agreed — all  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  good  draiuuge  in  our 
cities,  and  the  protective  benefits  of  cleanliness,  temperance,  and  good 
food ;  but  the  great  strongholds  of  disease — the  very  foci  of  infection — 
our  low  lodging-houses  in  the  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  have  been  too 
often  overlooked;  and  while  deceiving  the  public  by  an  outward  show  of 
cleanliness,  their  whitewashed  walls  have  concealed  a  charnel-house  within. 
Of  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  by  Dr.  Berg  in  the  preparation  of 
this  able  Report,  it  is  imjiossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  and  it  would  form 
an  excellent  model  to  be  followed  in  the  documents  to  be  issued  by  any 
future  Board  of  Health.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^,^,^^^^^ 
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Wlioi  to  Observe  cU  the  Bedside  and  after  Death  in  Medical  Ca^e-s,  Pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  London  Medical  Society  of  Observa- 
tion.— Londofif  1853. 

The  little  book  before  us  (a  convenient  pocket  volume)  enumerates  in  a 
very  satisfisu^toiy  manner  all  the  points  of  importance  which  ai-e  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  examination  of  medical  cases,  as  well  at 
the  bedside  as  after  death.  It  appears  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Observation  felt  the  necessity  of  performing  their  examinations,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  symptoms  and  after-death  appearances,  according 
to  a  certain  plan,  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  more  easily  to  compare 
the  various  results  and  inferences,  and  to  classify  them  for  statistical  i)ur- 
posea  To  this  end  the  Society  adopted  a  form  which  had  been  framed  by 
Dr.  Walshe,  and  modified  by  a  committee.  As  it  appeared  desiriible  that  a 
fixed  form  should  be  used,  not  only  in  the  limited  cii'cle  of  the  Society, 
hut,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  whole  profession,  the  publication  of  the 
little  volume  was  resorted  to.  The  Society  deserve  our  best  thanks,  as 
their  task  has  been  fulfilled  with  equal  zeal  and  circumspection.  Such  a 
work  is  very  useful  in  many  respects,  among  which  the  following  points 
deserve  particularly  to  be  mentioned : 

1.  It  promotes  indirectly  the  progress  of  science.  Though  it  may  con- 
tain nothing  materially  new,  yet  it  is  evident  that  through  cases  which 
are  elaborated  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  it,  science  must  be 
more  advanced  than  through  others  described  without  a  certain  plan. 
Cases  given  according  to  a  fixed  form  can  be  much  more  eajjily  compared 
and,  for  statistical  purposes,  digested ;  besides  this,  the  cases  elaborated 
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according  to  *  What  to  Observe,*  will  be  as  complete  as  possible;  we  shall 
not  miss  some  one  or  other  important  point,  as  so  frequently  happens 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  in  which,  too  often,  the  very  circumstances 
required  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  inferences  are  entirely  omitted. 

2.  The  work  is  a  very  useful  one  for  practice.  In  simple  cases  the 
medical  practitioner  will  jxjrhaps  not  want  to  look  into  *  What  to  Ob- 
serve,' but  he  will  derive  from  it  great  benefit  in  obscure  cases  with 
difficult  diagnosis,  such  as  are  constantly  met  with.  Frequently  it  happens^ 
in  such  circumstances,  that  even  the  most  experienced  and  circumspect 
observer  overlooks  some  one  or  other  point  of  importance,  which  does 
not  lie  on  the  surface.  Thus  it  may  hapi)en  that  he  completely  mis- 
understands the  case.  Whoever,  under  such  circumstances,  j^erforms  a 
thorough  examination,  according  to  this  little  book,  cannot  easily  neglect 
any  sjTnptom  of  consecjuence. 

3.  It  offers  much  instruction.  We  will  not  say  that  it  is  agreeable  and 
amusing  to  read  *  What  to  Observe  \  on  the  contrary,  its  contents  are,  by 
the  nature  of  the  object,  necessarily  rather  tedious.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  we  do  not  hesitate  mast  earnestly  to  recommend  the  attentive  and 
frequently 'rejyeated  study  of  all  its  chapters ;  the  yoimger  as  well  as  the  elder 
members  of  the  profession  will  find  it  an  excellent  mode  of  increasing 
their  medical  knowledge.  They  will  not  only  derive  benefit  from  it  for 
the  examination  of  obscure  cases,  as  already  said,  but,  what  is  even  more 
important,  they  will  also  be  always  reminded  by  its  study  that  in  the 
investigation  of  any  disease  many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Every  single  case,  even  the  api>ai'ently  most  simple  one,  is  more  or 
less  frecjuently  very  complicated.  By  constantly  being  mindful  of  thi.s 
the  physician  is  best  protected  against  the  danger  of  compressing  the 
infinite  variety  of  cases  met  with  in  practice  into  the  deficient  classes  of 
an  unalterable  medical  system,  or  of  thinking  it  sufficient  to  give  the 
diagnosis  of  a  case  by  one  single  and  necessarily  insufficient  word^  such  as 
"  Eheumatism,  «  Gout,*'  "  Pneumonia,"  "  Gastritis." 

The  arrangement  of  '  Wliat  to  Observe'  is  the  following.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  living  patient,  the  second  to  the 
dead  body. 

Part  I.  Clinical  examination  of  a  patient. — Personal  description  and 
physiological  peculiarities.  Previous  history.  Condition  of  the  patient  at 
the  time  of  observation;  generalities;  condition  of  the  skin  and  its 
appendages ;  of  the  organs  of  locomotion,  digestion,  respiration ;  circulation 
(with  the  state  of  the  blood) ;  the  lymphatic,  the  uropoetic  system  (with 
urine) ;  the  organs  of  generation ;  the  encephalon,  with  its  coverings  and 
appendages;  the  spinal  cord;  the  organs  of  the  senses;  the  nerves;  the 
vascular  glands.  Progress  of  the  case — diet,  regimen,  external  and  internal 
remedies — phenomena  of  death. 

Part  II.  Examination  of  the  body  after  death.— At  first,  points  to  be 
ascertamed  and  noted  prior  to  commencing  an  examination.  Then, 
points  to  be  noted  during  an  examination—generalities,  skin,  organs  of 
locomotion,  &c.,  m  the  same  order  as  just  mentioned  for  the  clinical 
examination.  In  bji  appendix,  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  several 
objects  under  the  following  heads:  Condition  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
of  the   serous  membranes;   redness;    serosity;    purulent-looking    fluid' 
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Ijmphand  other  exudations :  adhesions;  abscess;  fistulse;  mortification; 
gangrene-fiphaoelus;* ulcers;  perforations;  wounds;  cicatrices;  tumoiu:*3; 
cysts;  cancer  and  cancerous-looking  matter;  tubercles,  or  tubercular-like 
bodies ;  microsoopical  characters. 

The  whole  account  is  so  complete,  that  no  essential  point  is  wanting, 
only  a  few  trifling  statements  might  have  been  added.  If  we  therefore, 
in  the  following  remarks,  mention  some  one  or  other  subject  which  we 
should  have  annexed,  or  managed  otherwise,  wc  do  it  not  with  the 
puqxjse  of  showing  a  deficiency,  but  merely  with  the  view  that  so  useful 
and  thankworthy  a  work  may,  in  a  future  edition,  be  free,  as  much  as 
possible,  even  of  the  most  unimportant  omissions  and  wants. 

To  the  physiological  peculiarities  (p.  2)  the  I'eviewer  thinks  desirable 
to  append  also  a  cftemical  history  of  the  individual — i.  e.,  an  account  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  matter.  As  every  individual  displays  certain 
peculiarities  concerning  size,  weight,  &c.,  so  also  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  chemical  changes  of  tissue,  in  the  quantity  of  the  daily  excretion 
of  faeces,  of  urine,  of  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  daily  contained  in  the 
orine,  of  the  various  substances  composing  it — ^as  water,  urea,  uric  acid, 
salts,  <fea  The  knowledge  of  these  chemical  peculiai'ities  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  proper  understanding  of  diseases.  As,  for  instance,  an 
individual  usually  forming  or  excreting  a  large  quantity  of  urea,  or  usually 
passing  through  the  kidneys  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  daily 
excreted  from  the  body,  will  bear  much  worse  an  affection  of  the  kidneys 
than  another  person  whose  daily  excretion  of  urea  is  smaller,  or  in  whom 
a  greater  projyortion  of  water  is  excreted  through  the  skin.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  such  a  chemical  exposition  of  a  case  is  learned  with  diffi- 
culty, therefore  those  few  medical  men  who  recognise  the  necessity  of  the 
in>'etftigation  draw  back  during  practice,  on  account  of  the  labour  it 
requires.  But  as  now  many  of  the  methods  of  examination  are  so  much 
simplified  that  they  may  be  easily  practised,  we  think  that  this  subject 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  fiiture  edition  of  a  work  wliich  treats  of 
the  various  ways  of  examining  a  patient. 

Ad  No.  115.  Physical  examination  of  the  liver. — It  is  possible  only  in 
few  cases  accurately  to  explore  the  extent  of  dulncss  jnysterwrly ;  but  we 
miss  the  much  more  important  exploration  of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
dulnesR  in  the  anterior  median  line,*  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  examining  at  the  same  time  for  the  size  and  position  of 
the  heart. 

Ad  184.  Arteries. — ^The  rigidity  of  arteries  (thickening  of  the  walls 
with  or  without  deposition  of  calcareous  matter),  a  point  of  gix^at  im- 
portance as  the  most  frequent  source  of  apoplexia  sanguinoa,  appears  to 
be  alluded  to  by  '*  artery  tortuous,"  but  we  should  wish  to  have  it  more 
distinctly  mentioned,  as  it  is  by  the  generality  of  medical  men  very  little 
noticed,  though  it  must  be  of  considerable  significiince  in  the  prognosis 
and  treatment. 

Ad  220.      Urine, — In  *  "What  to  Observe,'  we  find  it  recommended  to 

*  Line  fhim  the  incLsura  manubrii  stemi  to  the  point  of  the  prooe.ssiis  xiphoideus  and  Bym- 
pliifii  pahia.    See  Chronicle — **  Conradi's  Paper  on  the  Examination  of  the  Size,"  fcc. 
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record  the  quantity  of  urine  by  weight  (in  ounces).*  This  appears  to  us 
to  be  unnecessarily  laborious  and  troublesome.  It'is  much  more  simple 
to  measure  the  lurine  and  note  it  by  cubic  centimetres.  We  can  always  do 
this  at  the  bedside  without  any  loss  of  time,  by  making  use  of  graduated 
urinals.  If,  at  the  same  time  (and  it  never  should  be  neglected),  the 
specific  gravity  is  taken,  the  absolute  weight  may  be  calculated  very 
easily.  Under  the  head  of  the  chemical  exaniincUion  of  urine,  it  might 
have  been  mentioned  that  a  quantitative  analysis,  reduced  to  1000  parts, 
is  of  very  little  use,  and  that  this  little  stands  in  no  proportion  to  the 
time  employed  in  it.  It  is  necessary  to  give  always  the  period  during 
which  the  urine  has  been  excerned,  and  to  reduce  the  results,  not  to  1000 
parts,  but  to  one  hour  or  24  hours. 

Ad  452,  476. — In  the  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  dead  body, 
which  is  best  taken  fix)m  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  we  should  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  some  points  not  mentioned.  1.  Does  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood,  after  having  been  taken  out  (and  placed  in  a  glass),  aB^rwards 
coagulate  or  not?  2.  Does  the  blood  develo|>e  ammonia  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen?  To  answer  this  question,  a  glass  stick  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  held  over  a  glass  half  filled  with  the  blood  (white  douds 
indicate  the  development  of  ammonia).  A  paper,  humected  by  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  is  by  means  of  a  cork  placed  over  the  blood.  Should 
there  be  a  development  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  paper  will  be 
blackened  after  a  short  time.  3.  Under  the  head  of  the  microscopical 
examination,  we  should  have  taken  notice  of  a  method  for  the  approxi* 
mative  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  (lymph  cor- 
puscles) contained  in  the  blood,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  exploration  for 
the  accidental  admixture  of  other  elements  of  the  body  (coagula^  caudated 
cells,  cancer  cells,  <fec.). 

We  should  further  wish  that  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  indispensa- 
bility  of  a  chemical  examination  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  (under  the 
head  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  &c.)  It  is  true  that 
in  most  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  fulfil  this  requirement,  but  the  reviewer  has 
succeeded  already  now  so  far  in  the  simplification  of  the  methods  for 
several  examinations  of  that  kind,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in 
any  good  clinical  institution  or  medical  school ;  and  it  is  to  be  ho{)ed  that 
this  will  soon  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  other  simple  and  exact  methods. 
We  beg  to  add  a  few  of  the  methods  which  we  lately  have  adopted. 

Examination  of  an  organ  for  the  quantity  of  blood  or  better  of  hsema- 
tine  contained  in  it. — We  cut  the  organ  (liver,  spleen,  kidney,  &c.)  in 
several  pieces,  or,  if  possible,  we  rub  it  in  pieces,  wash  it  out  with  water 
and  squeeze  it  out.  The  red  fluid  obtained  in  this  way  is  collated  through 
a  piece  of  linen,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  freed  from  solid  particles; 
after  this  the  whole  of  the  fluid  is  measured.  In  a  carefully  measured 
part  of  it,  we  can  by  means  of  a  scale  for  the  haematine,^  within  a  few 
minutes*  time  calculate  the  quantity  of  hcematine,  and  through  this 
indirectly  that  of  blood  in  the  organ  in  question. 

*  Professor  Yogel  has  been  misled  here  by  a  sliglit  inacconicy  in  *What  to  Obserre.* 
Strictly  ^peakinj^,  the  expression  should  have  been  *'  fluid-ounc«»,**  which  would  have  implied 
measurement.  As  it  is,  however,  always  understood  in  England,  that  in  speaking  of  an  ounce 
of  fluid  we  refer  to  measure  and  not  to  weight,  the  inaccuracy,  so  fkr  aa  thia  coontry  is  oon* 
oemed,  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is  \ery  likely,  however,  to  mislead  ffinifTirm  flWfcw'. 
t  Arohiv  dea  Yercins  f.  gemeinschaft.  Arbeiten.    Ueft  iL  p.  195. 
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It  requires  not  more  time  or  trouble  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
chlorine.  The  organ  is  prepared  as  just  dcscnbttl,  but  washed  out  with 
disiilUil  water  instead  of  common  water.  To  a  carefully  measured  quan- 
tity of  this  flTii<l,  nitric  acid  (free  from  chlorine)  is  added  in  a  surplus,  and 
afterwards  as  much  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  test  solution  ('^  titrirle  Loesumj^'' 
La,  a  solution  of  any  test,  iu  this  case  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  certain 
proportion,  by  which  we  know  the  exact  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  con- 
taine<l  in  a  certain  measure  of  the  "  test  solution"),  as  Ls  sulHcient  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  fluid.  Duiiiig  the  process  of 
adding  the  test  liquid,  a  part  of  the  fluid  mixed  with  this  liquid  is 
filtered ;  this  Altered  fluid  is  examined,  partly  by  nitmte  of  silver,  partly 
by  chloride  of  sodium,  in  order  to  detect  whether  too  little  or  too  much  of 
the  test  liquid  has  been  added.  If  the  rather  dirty  part  of  the  rubbing 
in  pieces  and  washing  out  can  be  done  by  an  inferior  assistant  (a  male 
attendant  of  the  patients,  ki^\  both  the  one  and  the  other  method  will 
require  only  a  few  minutes.  Both  methods  may,  of  course,  as  well  be  used 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  hsematine  and  chlorine  contained  in  the 
blood  furnished  by  venesection,  &c,  and  both  methods,  when  properly 
executed,  are  sufiiciently  exact. 

After  all  we  have  said,  we  can  only  highly  recommend  *•  What  to 
Obsenre,'  and  must  sincerely  wish  that  it  may  be  frequently  perused  and 
consulted  by  every  medical  man.  But  we  cannot  help  i-emarkiug,  at  the 
nme  time,  that  we  consider  the  work  only  as  an  inti-oduction,  as  the 
(oecursor  of  a  greater,  more  extensive  one,  which  we  trust  may  soon 
appear,  as  we  are  certainly  much  in  need  of  it.  '  What  to  Observe'  is  only 
an  enumeration  or  a  register  of  what  we  are  to  observe  at  the  bedside  and 
on  the  dead  body,  but  which  does  not  profess  to  mention  how  this  is  to 
be  done.  It  is  presumed  in  it,  that  those  who  read  it  are  well  ac(piainted 
with  the  necessary  methods  of  examination,  and  are  to  be  reminded  only 
of  what  they  know  already.  In  a  few  instances  only  the  authors  make  an 
exception,  as  in  the  method  of  weighing  the  liver,  heart,  lungs,  d-c,  by 
stating  that  the  gall-bladder  is  to  be  attached  to  the  liver,  but  eni])tie<l ; 
that  the  weight  of  the  lungs  is  to  l»e  taken  "  after  tying  the  vessels,  with 
tnchea  and  bronchi  attached ;"  that  the  heart  is  sup])osed  to  be  taken 
oat  with  the  venae  cavse  cut  through  close  to  the  auricle,  the  aoi>ta  and 
fmlmonary  arteries  just  above  the  free  edges  of  the  valves,  «kc.  <kc. 
They  are  quite  right  in  doing  so,  as  it  is  im|K)&sib]e  to  compare  the  rehults 
except  the  process  of  weighing  has  been  performed  according  to  the  same 
rales.  But  the  reviewer  thinks  that  an  accumte  statement  of  hoio  to 
perform  certain  processes  ought  to  have  been  given  also  in  other  places. 
Thus,  for  instance,  how  to  ascertain  the  tetnjjerature  (65),  which  cannot 
be  properly  done  without  jjaying  attention  to  certain  precautions  (Traube); 
how  to  take  the  weight  of  a  body  {p^),  which  ought  to  be  performed 
either  without  clothes,  or  with  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  cloth  from  the 
entire  weight;  with  an  empty  stomach,  and  alter  the  m'ine  and  fneces 
have  been  emitted.  In  treating  of  the  physical  emanations  of  the  lungs,  (j^c., 
the  authors  request  that  the  circumference  of  the  chest  be  measured 
daring  both  deep  and  medium  inspiration  and  expiration;  but  it  would 
appear  to  us  necessary  to  add  to  this,  that  the  circumference  is  always  to 
be  meuured  by  taking  it  during  the  deepest  inspiration  and  6^p^^^^^^> 
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and  putting  down  the  medium  of  the  two;  this  is  the  more  desirable, 
as  we  daily  remark  mistakes  in  the  description  of  cases,  where  the 
circumference  is  given  without  attention  being  paid  to  the  state  of 
expansion  in  which  the  thorax  was.  We  should  have  further  wished 
that  the  standard  nimiber  might  have  been  mentioned  in  all  cases 
where  numbers  are  in  question,  in  order  that  those  who  examine  a  case 
might  find  at  once,  in  consulting  the  book,  whether  the  number  they  have 
found  is  below  or  above  the  average.  As,  for  instance,  the  average  of  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  heart;  the  average 
quantity  of  urine,  &c.  &c.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  average  numbers 
are  yet  to  be  found,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  before  us  will 
lead  soon  to  this  result,  by  giving  an  impulse  to  such  inve^igations.  But 
for  the  present,  also,  an  only  preliminary  communication  of  such  numbers 
would  have  been  very  valuable,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  led  to  more 
frequent  examinations,  as  many  practitioners  are  more  inclined  for  them, 
if  they  at  once  find,  by  doing  so,  whether  their  case,  in  the  one  or  the 
other  way,  deviates  from  the  standard.  The  reviewer  has,  for  many 
years,  been  accustomed  to  perform  such  explorations,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote individual  medical  statistics,  and  begs  to  subjoin  some  of  the 
numbers  he  has  found.  He  will  give  only  the  average  numbers,  such  as 
may  serve  in  some  way  as  the  standard  for  the  practice^  adding  the  out- 
lines of  the  method  by  which  they  are  found.  Though  he  has  extended 
his  inquiries  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  yet  he  will  mention  here  only 
those  points  on  which  he  has  the  most  numerous  (in  general,  several 
hundred)  observations.  He  begs  also  to  remark,  that  he  gives  here  only 
the  numbers  he  has  found  himself,  without  comparing  them  with  those  of 
other  observers  (Reid,  Sibson,  <fec.),  as  this  would  lead  too  far  foi^  the 
present  purpose.  The  weight  is  expressed  in  gra/mmes;  the  measure  in 
ceniimetera  and  cubic  centimeters  (ccm). 

Liver, — Average  weight  {the  gaUMadder  being  emptied),  with  tJie  exception 
of  cases  of  considerable  enlargement  or  shrinking : 

Adult  men  (average  of  100  cases)     .     1590  grms.  =  56  ozs.  av. 
„      women  (average  of  40  cases)  .     1360       „       48      „ 

Size  of  the  liver,  as  found  by  percussion  in  the  living  body.  The 
numbers  are  the  average  of  several  hundi*ed  observations  of  adult  male 
individuals.  For  women  they  are  not  quite  so  high.  They  express  the 
whole  diameters,  from  superior  border,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  lung, 
downwards  to  th^  extreme  end  of  the  thin  margin  (superficial  and 
deepseated  dulness  together.) 

Vertical  Diameters : 

1.  In  the  Unea  cudUaris  (from  the  middle  of  the 

axilla  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  1 1th  rib)     12  CH.  (4§  in.) 

2.  In  the  tinea  mammalis  (vertical  line  below  the 

nipple) 12     „  „ 

3.  In  the  Unea  medicma  (the  superior  margin  meets 

with  the  heart) 6     „   (2^  „  ) 
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fforizantal  Diameter : 

4.  The  liyer  extends  to  the  left  beyond  the  linea 

mediana 6  CH.  (2^  in.) 

(Though  these  numbers  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate,  yet  they  are 
flofficiently  correct  for  the  practical  purpose,  and  are  easily  borne  in  mind.) 

Spleen, — Average  weight  in  adults: 

Male  (73  cases) 232  grras.  =  SI  ozs.  av. 

Female  (25  cases) 1^1     >>         6|     „ 

Average  diameter  of  many  hundred  observations  in  male  living  indi- 
Tidnab  (in  the  female  slightly  smaller),  and  with  an  empty  stomach,  as 
the  spleen  becomes  considerably  larger  during  the  act  of  digestion,  some 
bouTB  after  dinner. 

Vertical  dia/meter  in  the  linea  aaiUaris  (superfi- 
cial and  deep-seated  dulness  together)  .     .     .     6-8  cm.  (2^-3  in  ) 

Horizontal  diofneter  (the  spleen  extends  beyond 
the  linea  axillaris  to  the  right) 3-4     „  (1^-1^  v) 

HearL — Average  size  andposition  in  adtdt  men,  as  f wind  by  permission  : 

Deep-seated  dulness  {fferzdaempjung).  — In  woman, 
on  account  of  the  mammse,  the  exploration  is  oflen 
impossible.  The  following  numbers  are  the  average  of 
several  hundred  cases.  The  shape  represents  a  triangle 
with  three  sides  and  three  comers. 

Superior  comer  (a)  at  the  3rd  costal  cartilage,  or  3rd  intercostal 
qMoe  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  Right  comer  (6),  in  the  height  of 
the  5th,  more  rarely  of  the  6th  costal  cartilage,  slightly  to  the  right  of 
the  right  sternal  margin,  about  3-5  cm.  (1^-1^  inches)  from  the  linea 
mediana.  Left  comer  (c),  5th  intercostal  space  or  6th  rib,  10  to  12  cm. 
(4-4  J  inches)  to  the  left  of  the  linea  mediana. — Length  of  the  sides.  Left 
ide  (ac  =  length  of  the  heart)  12-14  cm.  (4§-5^  inches.)  Inferior  side 
(£c  =  breadth  of  the  heart)  13-16  cm.  (5^-6^  inches.)  The  explomtion  of 
the  rigid  side  (a6)  has  seldom  a  practical  interest. 

Superficial  dulness  {fferdeerheit),  i.  e.,  that  part  of  the  heart  which  is 
Dot  covered  by  the  lungs  (smaller  and  disappearing  iu  cases  of  cmph3rscma 
polmonum,  larger  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  of  con3idei'ablo 
exudation  into  the  pericardium),  presents  likewise  a  tri-  <l 
angular  form.  Superior  comer  (a),  4-5  left  costal  cartilage. 
EigJU  comer  (&),  basis  of  the  processus  niphoideus.  Lefl 
corner  (c),  5th  intercostal  space  or  6th  rib,  6-8  cm. 
(2^3  inches)  from  the  median  line. — Position  and  length  of  b 
tides.  Right  side  (a5),  in  general  corresponding  with  the  right  margin 
of  the  sternum.  Left  side  {ac)  6-8  cm.  (2^-3  inches).  Inferior  side  (6c), 
7-9  CM.  (2J-3i  inches). 


QucmtUattve  observations  about  the  Urine. — In  adult  men : 

Average  qitarUily  of  24  hours  .     1500  to  IGOO  CCM.  =  5'2l  to  56  ozs. 

1  hour.     .         60  „      70     „         2^  „    2|  „ 
1 000  grms.  of  a  man  excrete  in  1  hour  1     „ 

100  contiin.  of  height  of  body  are  pro- 

|)ortionato  in  1  hour  to  about      .     .  ^0     „ 

Average  specific  gravity ^  1020. 

r/rw,  by  the  methoil  of  Liebig  (nitrate  of  mercury) : 

Average  of  24  hours 36  grms.    =  556      graina. 

1  hour 1-5    „       =    23-166    „ 

ChlA}rinef  either  by  the  method  of  Lid>ig  (nitrate  of  mercury),  or  by  a 
teat  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (as  described  above): 

A\x'rago  of  24  hours 10    grms.  =  154*440  grains. 

1  hour 0-4     „     =     6077     „ 

Fr^  acid  (reduced  to  oxalic  acid  =  O  +  3  aq.)  by  a  test  solution  of  amr 
fmmia  or  jh)Ui$s,  canM. : 

Average  of  24  hours 2*2  grm&  =  33*970  grains. 

„  1  hour 01     „      =    1-5444    „ 

Phosjiftoric  acid,  by  Liebiijs  and  Breed's  method,  with  ferr.  chlorid.  and 
jskxia  aoot.  (tost  solution): 

Average  of  24  hours 4*3  grms.  =  66*7      grains. 

,  1  hour 018,,=   2-779      „ 

^nlfhuric  acid^  by  test  s^)lution  o{  chlor.  of  barium: 

Average  of  24  hours 2  0  grms.  =  30*888  graina. 

1  hoiur 0O9    „     =    1 389      „ 

In  talking  U\*ivi*  of  the  volume  before  us;  we  most  once  more  express  a 
nuvst  iduivre  wish  that  the  sliort  communications  we  have  ventured  to  add 
may  lead  to  furthi\r  inquiries  in  this  important  and  interesting  field. 

J.  Voffei  \Gies9m), 


Review  IT. 
,V\^viW*V  /Vn^yttm  d^  /\ha  A>n.<t\^rr  ctHNiN^  of^me  produeUmr  de  If<MiierB 

* 

Aiiv>Nv5  ihvM**  whx^  Haw  mv>re  nxvnthr  a$|^uvd  to  advance  the  science  of 
|>V,\>^<.^'  bv  ^^\l\r.uH^\^^A^  iiApxry *  :be  name  of  Claude  Bernard  is 
V,x>tN.^iiT^Ky vi.s^iujTi^'^vV  Ho  Kd^*  invv^Z^T%>l  wi:h pastenceand  uigenuity 
x^wtvs^is  ^^rv^Cv^tt:t  in  iho  ^^'i\x>t\^^ji  ot  Hseat  ockv  ddEkoh  and  important ; 
attsi  aIaV^h^^,  i^  :!v>iuo  itv«*jK\^  K»  ^^e&en^IisMkxtf  IttT^  been  advanced 
Kw«:N\  Av,4  in  v>5>KT*  V,is  ^\;vr»ux«i;*  K*tv  Kwa  iscveci^^ve^  stili  since 
lV  ^\^  >>f  MAaSe<\>iv\  V>^wtsv  Ka*  i^xtao^  Sh>  pc:rsKic^^  w1k>  has  more 
^»rt!Nf««;>  UKvjtMxi  to  ^^-^Un^  *.^«thf  v'^f  ti>e  ait.ia  al^scnsse  foncuons  of  the 
*:i,«^  ^\N;:s^v^y.  x-*:  wif,s  Vj^  acw-oajvisiisNi  aaK^  briSsat  dtscovmes  by  his 
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researches.  To  give  a  snccinct  account  of  these  digcovenes  is  onr  object  in 
the  present  review.   We  have  abstained,  except  occasioDal  ly,  from  criticism, 
nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  test  the  validity  of  eveiything 
M.  Bernard  has  advanced.     Our  chief  endeavour  has  been  to  place  before 
the  reader  a  clear  statement  of  his  labours,  and  we  must  leave  others  to 
decide  on  the  value  of  his  experiments,  and  to  coufirm  or  refute  his  induc- 
tioD&    The  title  of  his  latest  work  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  review,  but 
we  propose  to  deal  in  succession  with  all  his  numerous  papers,  and  trust  to 
have  omitted  firom  our  list  none  that  contain  either  new  or  interesting  in- 
ioTmaJtioiL     Long  an  assistant  of  Magcndie's  in  his  cxj>erimental  inquiries, 
Bernard  has  derived  from  that  able  professor  the  ready  tact  by  which  alone 
experiments  on  living  animals  can  be  successfully  conducted,  and  the  pene- 
tration without  which  it  is  impossible  to  int^'rpret  aright  the  results  that 
such  inquiries  afford.     Like  most  French  physiologists,  however,  he  per- 
forms vivisections  with  unscrupulous  freedom;    and  if  this  method  of 
inquiry  has  led  him  to  some  of  his  most  splendid  triumphs,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  many  instances  he  has  resorted  to  it  without  sufiicient 
neces^ty,  and  has  thereby  exposed  a  noble  science  to  reproach. 

1.  Inquirifsa  into  the  Nervous  System. — An  inquiry  into  the  function 
of  the  spinal  accessory,*  which  obtained  for  its  author  the  prize  of  experi- 
mental physiology  from  the  Academy,  is  among  the  earliest  of  Boniard's 
productions.  A  detailed  account  of  the  experiments  which  he  })erformed, 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  was  led,  while  investigating  the  subject, 
appeared  first  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  *  Archives  Gen.  do 
MecL/  and  has  since  been  separately  published  in  the  foi*m  of  a  thcsis.f 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  enter  at  length  into  his  views  respecting 
the  function  of  this  nerve,  because  they  have  been  elaborately  criticized  by 
able  men,  and  are  embodied  ii^all  recent  text-books  on  physiology. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  these  researches,  Bernard  wrote  a  very 
interesting  [)aper  on  the  impairment  of  taste  which  sometimes  accompanies 
paralysis  of  the  portiodura.^  He  relates  four  cases  in  illustration  of  this 
singular  defection,  in  each  of  which  the  individual  aflccted  was  una)>le  to 
distinguish  vrith  natural  facility  the  contact  of  sapid  matters,  such  as 
quina,  or  of  acids,  as  the  citric.  These  substances  were  perceived  readily 
and  naturally  enough  on  the  sound  half  of  the  tongue,  but  on  the  affected 
aide  they  seemed  to  be  tasted  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  and  did  not  pro- 
duce the  vigorous  sapid  impression  which  they  impart  under  healthy  con- 
ditions to  the  nerves  of  taste.  The  appearance  of  the  tongue  was  unaltered, 
its  mucous  membrane  being  moist,  and  as  sensitive  as  ever  to  the  influence 
of  common  irritation.  The  loss  of  functi<Mi  was  always  limited  to  the  two 
anterior  thirds  of  the  afiEected  half,  and  was  more  or  l«ss  marked  in  j)i*opor- 
tion  as  the  otjier  symptoms  of  facial  })alsy  attained  a  greater  or  less  seve- 
rity. The  chorda  tympani  being  the  only  medium  of  communication 
between  the  facial  and  gustatory  nerves,  this  iTU})airmcnt  of  taste  was 
attributed  to  a  cessation  of  its  influence ;  and  Bernard  found,  while  endea- 
Touring  to  elucidate  the  subject  by  ex])eriment,  that  division  of  the  chorda 
tympani  in  the  internal  ear  of  animals  was  followed  by  a  partial  loss  of 

•  Arch.  6^.  de  Mdd.,  vols.  iy.  St  v.  pp.  397  ef  wg. 
t  Recherche*  Experimentales  ntr  lea  fonctions  du  Ncrf  Spinal  du  accesAoire  de  Willis.    Par 
CL  Bernard.    Farit,  ltt5l. 

%  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.,  vol  yL  1844. 
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taste,  similar  to  tliat  which  he  had  observed  in  the  human  subject  as  a 
consequence  of  disease.  If,  therefore,  there  is  impairment  of  taste,  con- 
jointly with  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
either  that  the  facial  and  chorda  tympani  are  both  implicated  in  a  common 
affection,  or  that  the  facial  is  paralyzed  above  the  origin  of  the  chorda 
tympanL  Bernard  relates  two  cases  in  which  cadaveric  examination 
proved  the  justice  of  this  conclusion.  In  both  there  had  been  facial 
paralysis,  with  partial  loss  of  taste  in  the  same  side  of  the  tongue,  and 
in  both  the  chorda  tympani  was  involved  in  the  affection.  In  one  of 
these  examples,  indeed,  the  internal  ear  was  the  centre  of  a  scrofulous 
suppuration,  which  had  fairly  destroyed  the  chorda  tympani  and  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  &cial. 

Bernard  accounts  for  this  ciuious  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the 
papillie  are  mobile  structures,  which  elongate  and  contract  under  the 
influence  of  the  chorda  tympani,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  absorb  sapid 
matters  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  when  this  nerve  is  paralyzed,  th^  are 
no  longer  capable  of  adequately  discharging  their  functions. 

Against  this  hy[x>thesis  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  distribution  of  the 
chorda  tympani  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  is  without  ana- 
tomical foundation;  that  the  existence  of  muscular  fibres  in  the  papillie, 
capable  of  rapid  contraction,  and  therefore  organic,  has  never  been  demon- 
titrated  j  lastly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  papillary  move- 
ments, credited  by  Bernard,  can  in  any  way  facilitate  the  perception  of 
impressions  by  the  nerves  of  taste. 

The  existence  of  sensibility  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  to 
which  Magendie  first  directed  attention,  has  been  since  observed  by 
Bernard.*  If  the  spinal  cord  of  a  vigorous,  well-nourished  dog  is  exposed, 
it  will  be  found  that  pain  is  given  when  the  anterior  roots  are  pinched ; 
and  if  one  of  these  roots  be  divided,  pain  invariably  follows  irritation  of 
the  peripheral  extremity,  while  no  effect  is  produced  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  central.  This  sensibility  can  be  no  longer  excited  upon  division  of 
the  corresponding  posterior  root.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  however, 
Bernard  found  that  it  was  not  completely  destroyed,  till  he  had  divided 
the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal-nerve  above.  It  appears  essential  to  the 
manifestation  of  this  peculiar  sensibility,  that  the  animal  should  be 
vigorous  and  healthy,  and  that  the  experiment  should  be  conducted  with- 
out loss  of  blood  or  serious  injury.  Abstinence  from  food  diminishes  it, 
and  long  abstinence  makes  it  disappear  entirely.  Magendie  noticed  that 
its  existence  could  not  be  demonstrated  if  the  animals  had  lost  much 
blood,  or  were  previously  in  an  ansamic  state.  It  does  not,  moreover, 
appear  directly  after  the  exposure  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  the  animal 
must  be  left  quiet  for  a  little  time,  till  the  immediate  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion have  subsided,  and  the  exposed  structures  have  partially  regained 
their  natural  warmth.  These  precautions  are  important ;  for  from  inat- 
tention thereto,  the  existence  of  the  recurrent  sensibility  has  been  denied 
by  physiologists  of  high  reputation  and  among  others  by  Longet.  Under 
the  administration  of  ether,  the  recurrent  sensibility  departs  before  that 
proper  to  the  posterior  roots ;  and  it  returns  later  than  the  sensibility  in 
the  posterior  roots,  and  simultaneously  with  the  peripheral  or  cutaneous 

*  Comptes  9«ndiu,  18i7,  toI.  xzt.  p,  104. 
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aeasibility  of  the  body  when  the  ansesthesia  is  passing  awaj.  If,  then, 
the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  be  divided,  pain  is  excited  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  central  extremity;  and  if  the  anterior  root  be  divided,  sensi- 
bility is  manifested  when  its  distal  extremity  is  irritated,  provided  no 
injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  posterior  root,  which  sensibility  is 
dstroyed  by  division  of  the  posterior  rout,  and  disappears  when  the 
animal  becomes  exhausted. 

Daring  the  course  of  last  year,  Bernard  laid  before  the  French  Academy* 
•ome  remarkable  observations,  resulting  from  experiments  made  by  him 
on  the  sympathetic  system.    Having  divided  the  8ym]>athetic  in  the  neck 
of  a  rabbit,  he  noticed  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  tissues  on  that 
ade  of  the  head,  ranging  between  5^  and  7°  Fahrenheit.  When  contrasted 
with  the  uninjured  side,  this  increase  of  heat  was  ]>lainly  perceptible  by 
the  hand,  and  admitted  of  accurate  measurement  by  the  introduction  of  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  within  the  nares,  or  into  the  external  auditory 
meatus.     While,  however,  this  development  of  heat  was  most  evident  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  where  the  sympathetic  had  V>een  divided,  and  least  so 
in  the  opposite  corresponding  region,  where  it  had  been  lefl  uninjured,  tlie 
▼hole  body  shared,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  its  jiroduction,  and  exhibited 
evidences  of  a  temperature  exceeding  the  natural  standard.     Indeed,  not 
much  difference  was  apparent  between  the  warmth  of  the  abdomen  and 
rectum,  and  that  of  the  side  of  the  head  which  had  undergone  mutilation ; 
while,  however,  the  mercury  rose  to  72°  Fah.  on  the  aflected  side,  it  was 
taised  only  to  68°  or  70°  by  the  uninjured  ona     Nor  was  this  elevation 
a  transitory  phenomenon ;  it  persisted  with  remarkable  steadiness  till  the 
animals  were  killed ;  and  even  after  death,  Bernard  found  the  side  of  the 
neck  on  which  the  ex|)eriment  had  been  practised,  the  last  part  of  the 
body  to  lose  its  vital  heat, — the  last,  in  fact,  to  die.     No  signs  of  inflam- 
mation  or  of  any  other  disorder  exhibited  themselves,  to  which  this 
augmentation  of  temperature  might  be  reasonably  referred ;  for  although, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  was  accom[>anied  by  increased   vigour  of  the 
circulation  and  vascular   turgescence,  yet  these  conditions  subsided  in 
a  few  days,  while  the  temperature  itself  showed  no  symptoms  of  diminu- 
tion. 

Some  singular  results  were  obtained  by  exposing  rabbits  thus  mutilated 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  *  Comptes 
Kendua.' 

2.  InquirieB  into  the  Digestive  System, — We  pass  from  this  abstract  of 
the  views  and  experiments  of  Bernard  on  the  nervous  system,  to  consider 
his  researches  resj)ecting  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food,  the  func- 
tion of  the  liver,  and  the  organs  which  participate  in  sanguification. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  these  discoveries  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  that  animals,  like  vegetables,  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  transforming  one  ternary  principle  into  another,  and 
also  of  changing  quaternary  principles  into  ternary,  by  eliminating  nitrogen 
from  the  former,  and  converting  them  into  sugai*  and  fat ;  in  short,  tliat 
the  power  of  chemical  combination,  as  well  as  of  chemical  destniction,  has 
been  conferred  alike  on  animals  and  vcgi^tablcs.  Other  observers  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  recognition  of  this  im|x>rtant  truth; 
•  Comptes  Bendiw,  vul.  xxxir.  p.  471.    Prvmicr  Seme«tre,  Fevrier,  1852. 
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l)iit  tlio  inquiricfl  instituted  by  Bernard,  with  reference  to  the  formation 
of  Hugar  in  tlie  liver,  liave  resulted  in  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  such 
tninRformation  i»  a  constant  and  habitual  ])roce8s  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  that  evidences  of  its  o|>oration  may  be  detected  in  almost  all  Terte- 
bmto,  and  in  a  large  number  of  invertebrate  animals. . 

Ah  Ikrnard  has  made  out  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
ROCTotions  of  the  different  salivaiy  glands,  a  cursory  review  of  this  subject 
will,  ])erlia]>s,  form  an  appropriate  prelude  to  his  experiments  on  digestion 
and  the  formation  of  blood. 

The  salivary  glands,*  though  analogous  in  structure,  secrete  fluids  which. 
preH4nit  dissimilar  qualities,  and  seem  destined  for  dissimilar  pur}x>8es.  The 
wdiva  formed  by  the  sublingual  gland  is  tenacious  and  viscid,  and  is  dia- 
chargiul  most  freoly  when  mastication  is  completed,  and  when  the  first  act 
of  drghitition  is  on  the  point  of  accomplishment,  the  performance  of  which 
it  facilitates  by  covering  the  arches  of  the  palate  and  the  alimentary  mass 
with  a  8lip|)ery  fluid,  which  enables  the  food  to  slide  on  more  easily  to 
the  (VHophagus.    The  parotid  secretion  is  limpid,  and  without  viscidity.  It 
flows  fn.H>ly  during  mastication,  and  apparently  serves  the  purjx^se  of  dia- 
Holving  some  of  the  more  simple  constituents  of  food,  and  also  of  sofleuing 
the  wliolo  mass,  for  the  quantity  discharged  is  proportionate  to  the  dryness 
or  humidity  of  the  provision.  The  fluid  formed  by  the  submaxillary  gland 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  paix>tid  and  sublingual  secretions,  being 
neither  so  liuqnd  as  the  former,  nor  so  tenacious  as  the  latter.     Bernard 
assigns  to  it  tlio  pri>i>erty  of  communicating  sapid  impressions  to  the 
nerves  of  taste,  on  the  follo^nnggroimiis.     If  vinegar  is  jwured  down  the 
t  hroat.  of  a  mammalian  animal  in  whom  the  salivary  glands  have  previously 
Ihhmi  exjHiseii,  the  submaxillary  secretion  alone  is  discharged  freely ;  and  if 
the  horizontal  iH>rtion  of  the  lingual  nerve  is  divided,  and  the  central  ex- 
triMuity  irritrttoil,  a  n»tlex  stimulus  is  the  result,  which  produces  a  free 
flow  of  submaxillarv  sali\-:i.     But  the  more  profuse  flow  of  saliva  from 
the  submaxillary  than  fn>m  other  glands,  when  a  pungent  fluid  is  placed 
on  (ho  t<>ngiu\  or  irritation  applietl  to  the  divided  gustatory  nerve,  proves 
onlv  that  the  submaxillanr  is  more  under  the  control  of  reflected  or  direct 
nervous  mtluonvv  than  the  other  salivary  glands — a  circumstance  eveiy 
way  ooni|vitible  with  the  revelations  of  anatomy.     It  proves  nothing  at 
all  n^jKvting  the  |H.vuliivr  |x>wer  assigiHxi  to  this  secretion  of  being  the 
exv^lusivo  minisicr  to  the  piv5?o:^ion  of  tasto— a  property  which  it  is  not 
likely  to  |xv«^»sji  exclusively,  and  which,  at  all  events,  most  be  vouched 
for  bv  other  aiwi  lvtt<*r  exjvriment<3t  Wfore  its  truth  can  be  accepted  in 
phvsioK^v,     IVrnanl  found  that   by  Uuling  a  jiortion  of  either  of  the 
sali\T^r\-  glands,  th<»  i^vuUar  qualities  of  the  »on?tion  which  it  furnished 
wx^n^  im'{\'«rf^\l  to  ¥rator.     Rnling  a  |x>rtion  of  the  })aivnid  gave  a  limpid 
fluid.  endo>*\\i  >*ith  all   the  pr^»ivrtie#  of  sUiv:a:  and  the  same  proeesB 
a)^)^iu>i  to  the  subliuiiual  iruind.  pnMuotxl  linr  viscid  secretion  which  it 
natur^lv  atroi\l:fv     In  thi:s  w^y  W  x^-aj^  ouabled  to  demonstrate  that  the 
UUial  and  b\u\vil  irlaiui:^  t\jnnsihf\i  a  tona^Mous  f^vretion  tvsembling  that 
WTthe  Mibarjfu.<u ;  axui  tisiH\!^  and  n'puit^  who  )vt!«i«»  neither  crypt iiorm 
in^w  »NM%^KHworato  Mlix-^ry  ^land^  haw  their  ni\Hiths  furnished  with  a 
MiKVux  mojnbr«»e  that  s^vms  to  ^Nnnivt^sit^  lV.v  the  w»nt  c»f  thaae  organs, 

•  \>w^i«<(«  Kiri»Jrak  rv^TMe,  ;:s>t.  4^  rtl.     Aiv^^  <>(•.  i5e  Xeifi*  «m.  zxtS.  18R.  pLSSO. 
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for  irhen  bofled  it  commiinicates  a  viscid  property  to  water,  like  the 
laliial  or  buccal  glands  of  a  maminalian  animal. 

While,  however,  these  secretions  exhibit  different  physical  qualities,  they 

are  similar  in  chemical  composition,  and  few  substances  thrown  into  the 

blood  escape  from  that  fluid  by  their  intervention.     Neither  sugar  nor 

nJcs  of  iron,  nor  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  could  be  detected  by  Bernard 

in  the  saliva,  after  they  had  been  injected  into  the  blood.    The  sugar  which 

his  lieen  found  in  diabetic  sputa  is  not  present  in  the  saliva,  but  in  the 

bronchial  mucus  expectorated  with  it.     On  the  other  hand,  some  salts, 

sach  as  bromides  and  iodurets^  passed  so  rapidly  into  the  saliva,  as  to  be 

ible  to  draw  with  them  salts  which,  under  other  circumstance^s,  were  not 

eliminated  by  this  secretion.     In  this  exercise  of  elective  elimination  the 

«liva  resembles  the  gastric  juice,  urine,  and  other  secretions,  each  of 

vhich  fluids  is  invariably  found  to  contain  certain  mineral  salts,  to  the 

exclusion  of  others.     Some  later  experiments  of  Bernard  seem  to  show 

tbat  iodine  and  its  compounds  appear  in  the  saliva  almost  immediately 

after  their  entrance  into  the  blood.     The  same  substances  show  them- 

selves  in  the  bile  and  urine,  after  a  longer  interval ;  but  when  all  evidence 

of  their  presence  in  these  secretions  have  passed  away,  they  are  yet  elimi- 

Aated  for  some  time  by  the  tears,  the  saliva,  and  the  pancreatic  juice.    On 

the  other  hand,  sugar,  the  ferrocyanides  of  potassium,  and  the  salts  of 

iron,  are  excreted  by  the  bile  and  urine  with  great  rapidity,  but  never 

appear  in  the  saliva  or  pancraitic  juice. 

The  office  of  the  saliva  is  r^arded  by  Bernard  as  merely  mechanical.* 
Xt  acta,  according  to  him,  like  so  much  water  moistening  the  food,  and 
'^bus  facilitating  mastication  and  deglutition.    He  performed  some  cxperi- 
x&ents  on  horses — ^which  were  barbarous,  because  quite  uunecessaiy — ^to 
Xsrove  that  deglutition  is  accomplished  with  &r  less  facility  when  the  supply 
of  saliva  is  diminished  or  cut  off.     It  is^  however,  unnecessary  to  enter 
mt  length  into  the  influence  of  the  saliva  on  food,  because  Mialho  and 
^ouchardat  and  Sandras  have  clearly  shown  that  it  |K>sscsses  the  })ower 
^  transforming  boiled  starch  into  dextrine,  and  to  a  slight  extent  ex- 
ercises that  power;  and  Bernard  admits  that  the  saliva  can  eilect  this 
change,  in  common  with  many  other  fluids,  but  says  that  the  food  passes 
into  the  stomach  too  rapidly  for  it  to  take  place  under  natural  circum- 
itancesw 

Proceeding  with  the  physiology  of  digestion,  and  with  the  investigation 
of  the  secretions  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  we  are  brought  to  the  review 
of  a  very  able  series  of  papers  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  in  the  years  1844  and  4t>.t  As,  however,  most 
text-books  of  physiology  have  efnhodied  the  substance  of  these  observa- 
tions in  their  pages,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  infoimatiuu  ali-eady 
mifficiently  known,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  oui^selves  to  particulars 
which  have  been  hitherto  unnoticed,  or  not  noticed  sufficiently,  in  syst<}- 
matic  works.  The  expeiiments  of  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  with  reference 
to  the  quality  of  food,  and  the  facility  which  it  presents  for  assimilation, 
have  furnished  results  alike  interesting  and  instructive.     They  were  pur- 

*  Arch.  G6n.  de  Med.,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1. 
f  Comptes  Rcndas,  yoI.  zviii.  p.  788 ;  rol.  xix.  p.  2H4 ;  vol.  xxi.  p.  88.    Arch.  d'Anatomie.  ftc.. 
pablisbed  with  the  Arch.  6^.  de  M^.*  1849,  volume  xL,  Digtitiant  par  CI.  Bernard. 
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sued  as  follows :  The  substance  to  be  tested  was  first  dissolved  in  gastric 
juice  collected  through  a  fistula  in  the  stomach,  and  then  injected  slowly  into 
the  blood  of  the  jugular  vein.  The  urine  was  subsequently  examined,  and 
if  the  injected  material  was  found  therein,  it  was  considered  unassimilable; 
but  if  the  urine  manifested  no  traces  of  its  presence,  it  was  inferred  that 
the  injected  solution  had  been  appropriated  by  the  blood  for  the  purposes 
of  nutrition.  Aqueous  solutions  of  grape-sugar  and  albumen  appeared 
unchanged  in  the  urine,  but  when  the  same  substances  were  dissolved  in 
gastric  juice,  and  then  injected,  they  were  assimilated,  no  traces  of  their 
presence  in  the  urine  being  discovered.  Some  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments on  dogs  seemed  to  show  that  sugar  and  albumen  were  assimilable, 
but  that  gelatine  was  not. 

Bernard  and  Barreswil  repeated  tbese  experiments  on  themselves,  and 
with  the  same  result.  Each  of  them  took,  when  fiisting,  a  quantity  of 
sugar,  of  albumen,  and  of  gelatine,  on  separate  occasions,  and  neither  could 
detect  sugar  or  albumen  in  the  urine,  but  never  fedled  to  detect  gelatine. 
Ab  it  appeared  evident  firom  these  results  that  the  gastric  juice  not  only 
dissolved  the  constituents  of  food,  but  at  the  same  time  adapted  them  for 
assimilation  by  the  blood  j  the  next  object  of  inquiry  was  the  manner  in 
which  tins  adaptation  was  accomplished.  They  were  led  to  believe,  from 
a  series  of  ingenious  exi)enments,  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  lactic  and  phosphoric  acids:  but  as  subsequent 
analyses  have  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  this  view, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  researches  on  which  it  was  based.  After- 
wards they  satisfied  themselves  that  there  is  an  organic  principle  pos- 
sessing great  digestive  powers,  common  to  the  saliva,  ga^ric,  and  pancre- 
atic juices,  whose  mode  of  action  on  the  constituents  of  food  is  determined 
by  the  reaction  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  the  gastric  juice 
is  rendered  alkaline,  it  loses  the  power  of  digesting  albumen,  and  acquires 
that  of  transforming  starch  into  dextrine  and  sugar;  while  the  saliva  and 
pancreatic  juice,  when  rendered  acid,  cease  to  exert  any  influence  on  boiled 
starch,  but  act  with  energy  on  albumen. 

Todd  and  Bowman,  however,  assert  that  they  have  been  unable  to  find 
that  gastric  juice  made  alkalescent  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  salt, 
acquires  the  faculty  of  efiecting  chemical  transformations  in  starch ;  and 
probably  the  whole  hypothesis  rests  on  insufficient  data.  The  following 
experiment  of  Bernard  seems  to  show  that  the  proper  secretion  of  the 
stomach  takes  place  only  in  the  pyloric  third  of  that  organ.  A  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  was  injected  into  one  of  the  external  jugular  veins 
of  a  dog,  and  into  the  other  was  thrown  a  solution  of  the  proto- sulphate 
of  iron.  The  salts  passed  out  from  the  blood  into  the  gastric  juice,  and 
gave  clear  evidence  of  their  presence  in  that  secretion  by  the  formation  of 
Prussian  blue.  Tlie  colouring  of  the  mucous  membrane  was,  however, 
confined  to  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  in  which  spot  it  made  its 
appearance  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before  it  was  observed  in  any  other 
secretion.* 

Blondlot  discovered  that  the  albuminous  principles  of  food,  if  left  suf&- 
ciently  long  in  contact  with  the  gastric  juice,  were  by  that  fluid  perfectly 
digested;   and  if  injected  into  the  blood,   were   assimilated.     Bernard 

•  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1861. 
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repeated  the  experiments,  and  confirmed  their  results.*  Both  of  these 
physiologists,  however,  perceived  clearly  that  observations  on  the  changes 
effected  in  the  food  by  the  gastric  juice  out  of  the  body,  afforded  no  exact 
criterion  of  the  office  it  discharged  under  natural  conditions  within  the 
body.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  artificial  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice  alone,  offered  a  strong 
trgument  against  the  belief  that  any  part  of  the  digestive  act  was  com- 
pleted in  the  stomach.  By  subsequent  experimentH,  Bernard  convinced 
lumself  that  the  albuminous  principles  left  the  stomach  changed,  but  im- 
perfectly digested.  The  whole  alimentary  mass  passes  into  the  duodenum 
8Qb<livided  and  broken  up,  the  soluble  and  watery  parts  having  been 
absorbed  by  the  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  and  the  albuminous  principles 
being  modified,  though  as  yet  unfit  for  assimilation.  In  the  duodenum 
and  jejunum,  the  final  processes  of  digestion  are  accomplished.  The  bile, 
pancreatic  juice,  and  the  secretions  of  Brunner*s  glands,  form  an  intestinal 
fluid,  which  acts  with  energy  on  all  the  articles  of  food,  completing  the 
digestion  of  albuminous  materials,  transforming  starch  into  glucose  and 
emulsifying  ht. 

The  experiments  of  Bernard  which  relate  to  the  influence  exercised  on 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  by  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  are  certainly 
open  to  objections,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  phenomena  observed  as  con- 
aequences  of  their  division  might,  as  Dr.  Reid  believed,  be  produce<l  by 
any  severe  shock,  and  would  therefore  disappear  as  soon  as  the  effects  of 
that  shock  had  subsided.  Bernard,  without  doubt,  killed  his  animals  too 
quickly  after  having  divided  the  vagi,  for  the  immediate  consequences  of  so 
severe  an  operation  to  have  passed  away.  Still,  making  allowance  for  this, 
and  acknowledging  that  in  some  instances  the  gastric  secretion  has  l>een 
re8tore<l,  that  the  formation  of  chyme  has  recommenced,  and  nutrition 
been  carried  on  to  all  appearance  as  perfectly  as  before,  yet  it  seems  im- 
possible to  deny  that  an  operation,  which  was  followed  almost  at  oncet  by 
complete  paralysis  of  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  which  arrested  in  an 
instant  its  peculiar  secretion,  and  converted  it,  as  far  as  reganls  the 
digestion  of  food,  into  a  lifeless  pouch,  must  have  deprived  that  organ  of  an 
influence  closely  connected  with  the  proper  i^erformance  of  its  functions. 

The  discoveiy  of  the  changes  which  oleaginous  matters  xmdergo  when 
mingled  with  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  forms  one  of  the  most  intei-est- 
ing  and  important  results  of  Bernard's  physiological  researches.  In  an 
article,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  necessarily  limited,  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  to  detail  the  experiments  and  investigations  by  which 
the  power  of  emulsifying  fat  was  found  to  belong  esfjecially  to  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  Nor,  indeed,  is  such  an  account  neede<l ;  for  the  works  of 
physiology  in  general  use  have  made  the  more  important  of  these  inves- 
tigations accessible  to  every  inquirer.  But  inasmuch  as  experiments 
conducted  by  able  hands  throw  doubts  on  the  entire  accuracy  of  Bernard  s 
conclusions,  and  unequivocally  demonstrate  that  the  inferences  he  deduced 
are  more  sweeping  than  the  results  of  further  inquiry  will  support,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  salient  features  of  the  question, 
in  order  to  form  a  just  decision  respecting  them. 

*  Areli.  d'Anatomie,  op.  cit.    American  Journal  of  ^redical  Sciences,  op.  cit. 
t  Comptet  Rendoi,  1844,  vol.  zriii.  p.  995.    American  Journal,  op.  cit.    ^Vrch.  Gen.  de  Mdd., 
1844,  toLt.  p.216. 
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The  pancreas,  according  to  Bernard,*  secretes  a  viscid,  transparent,  and 
colourless  fluid,  whicli  exudes  during  digestion,  in  large  pearly  drops,  and 
becomes  frothy  by  agitation.     It  is  formed  only  during  digestion,  both 
Bernard  and  Frerichs  having  found  the  pancreatic  duct  dry  when  there 
was  no  food  in  the  stomach.     Its  reaction,  according  to  Magendie  and 
Bernard,  is  constantly  alkaline.     On  the  application  of  heat  it  coagulates 
almost  entirely,  and  is  transformed  into  a  white  concrete  substance.     A 
similar  change  is  effected  by  the  admixture  of  small  quantities  of  the 
strong  acids,  of  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salts. 
^yeak  acids,  such  as  lactic  and  acetic,  do  not  coagulate  the  pancreatic  juice. 
The  coagulum  thus  produced  preserves  its  properties  when  dried,  and 
communicates  them  by  solution  to  water.     At  a  temperature  of  aboat 
100°  Fah.,  oil,  butter,  or  fat,  are  instantly  emulsifled,  and  converted  into 
a  white,  creamy  liquid,  resembling  chyle^  on  the  addition  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  pancreatic  juice.     When  placed  in  a  medium,   where  the 
thermometer  ranges  between  40**  and  50°  Fah.,  healthy  pancreatic  juice 
may  be  preserved  for  some  days,  without  manifesting  any  alteration  beyond 
an  increased  viscidity ;  when,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium  is  raised  to  105*^  or  110°,  the  secretion  in  a  few  hours  becomes 
decomposed,  evolving  an  unpleasant  odour,  exhibiting  a  cloudy  deposit, 
and  losing  the  power  of  coagulating  on  the  application  of  heat.     In  the 
midst  of  summer  this  change  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  animal,  from  which  the  pancreatic  juice  is  collected, 
cool,  as  well  as  the  caoutchouc  bladder  in  which  it  is  received.     Division 
into  molecules  is  not  the  only  modification  effected  in  fat  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  pancreatic  juice;  for  after  some  hours,  the  emulsion 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  an  alkaline  secretion  with  neutral  fatty  matters, 
and  which  is  therefore  itself  alkaline,  becomes  acid,  in  consequence  of 
chemical  changes,  by  which  the  emulsion  is  converted  into  glycerine  and 
a  fatty  acid.     This  conversion,  however,  is  the  result  of  decomposition, 
and  never  takes  place,  as  Frerichs  remarks,  in  the  digestive  canal,  because 
the  other  components  of  the  intestinal  fluid — such  as  the  bile  and  gastric 
juice — interfere  to  prevent  it.    It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  that  Bernard 
never  maintained  that  the  emulsifled  &tty  matters  of  food  underwent  any 
chemical  transformation  within   the  digestive  canal,   but  that  he  was 
always  disposed  to  regard  this  process  as  the  result  of  decomposition.    But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  impression  on  Dr.  Donaldson's  mind,  Bernard 
clearly  seems  to  believe  that  the  chemical  changes  which  slowly  follow  the 
admixture  of  fatty  matters  with  the  pancreatic  secretion,  are  as  much 
dependent  on  the  peculiar  influence  of  that  fluid  as  the  emulsification  that 
precedes  them.      His  language  is  explicit   on   the   point.      He   states 
repeatedly  that  the  pancreatic  juice  flrst  emulsifles  the  fat,  and  then  con- 
verts it  into  glycerine  and  a  &Xty  acid;  and  he  nowhere  mentions  that  the 
latter  stages  of  transformation  occur  only  when  the  emulsion  has  been 
exposed  to  air,  and  are  the  results  of  a  decomposition  to  which  natural 
digestion  offers  no  similarity.    He  evidently  regards  them  as  changes  which 
the  emulsifled  fat  undergoes,  as  well  in  natural  digestion  as  in  that  pro- 
duced artificially.   This,  however,  is  an  undoubted  eiTor.   The  experiments 

•  Comptes  B«nduB.  1848,  ToL  zxtIU.  p.  259  et  teq,    Aith,  Q{n.  de  KM.,  toL  -*<*   p.  60. 
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of  Lenz,  Bidder  and  Schmidt*  have  placed  it  beyond  question,  that  the 
chemical  transformation  described  by  Bernard  does  not  naturally  occur 
within  the  body. 

After  having  fed  cats  upon  butter,  they  found  neither  in  the  small 
intestines,  nor  in  the  chyle,  nor  yet  in  the  blood,  the  smallest  trace  of 
butyric  acid.  They  next  tied  the  duodenum  half-way  between  the  pylorus 
and  the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct,  and  immediately  afterwards  injected  into 
the  portion  below  the  ligature  some  melted  butter,  which  thoy  took  care 
to  throw  in  above  the  onfice  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  duct.  Afler  six 
hours  the  small  intestines  contained  certainly  some  butyric  acid ;  and  on 
performing  the  experiment  afresh,  having  in  addition  tied  the  bile  duct, 
the  same  formation  of  butyric  acid  took  place.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
deoompoedtion  and  formation  of  fatty  acids  are  hindered  under  the  natural 
conditions  of  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice  which  is  mingled  with  the 
chvme. 

m 

Bernard  recognises  two  descriptions  of  pancreatic  juice — a  normal 
secretion  and  a  morbid  one — the  former  exhibits  the  properties  and  cha- 
racters previously  mentioned ;  the  morbid  variety  is  discharged  from  the 
pancreas  when  that  organ  has  undergone  inflammation,  however  slight, 
and  if  the  operation  for  procuring  the  juice  is  improperly  performed,  or 
prolonged  from  accidental  circumstances,  the  healthy  pancreatic  secretion 
is  never  obtained.  The  altered  fluid  differs  considerably  from  the  healthy. 
It  is  much  less  viscid,  has  a  saline  and  slightly  nauseous  taste,  appears  thin 
and  watery,  and  coagulates  feebly  and  im|)erfectly  on  the  application  of 
heat  or  strong  acids;  it  is  without  action  on  fat,  and  rapidly  decomposes. 
The  alteration  in  quality  to  which  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  liable,  is 
especially  insisted  on  by  Bernard,  and  should  never  be  overlooked,  as  it 
might  otherwise  become  a  source  of  discrepancy  and  confusion  in  the  sub- 
sequent experiments  of  physiologists.  The  characters  ascribed  to  the 
pancreatic  juice  by  Lehmann  are  certainly  those  of  the  morbid  secretion, 
as  he  himself  acknowledges ;  consequently  the  assertion  of  Frerichs  that 
pancreatic  juice  does  not  form  an  emulsion  when  shaken  in  a  tube  with 
oil,  melted  butter,  or  &t,  but  sinks  separately  to  the  bottom,  like  other 
fluids,  is  valueless,  because  his  experiments  were  performed  with  the  morbid 
secretion,  which  Bernard  himself  states  has  no  action  on  fat.  The  manner 
in  which  Bernard  obtains  the  pancreatic  juice  is  as  follows.  An  incision 
is  made  in  the  right  hypochondrium  of  a  dog,  below  the  free  margin  of  the 
oofttal  cartilages,  so  that  the  operator  is  enabled  to  draw  out  the  duodenum, 
and  part  of  the  pancreas.  The  pancreatic  duct  is  then  isolated  as  quickly 
as  ]K>ssible,  and  opened  by  a  fine  pair  of  scissors.  A  small  silver  tube  is 
placed  in  the  aperture  thus  made,  and  secured  in  its  position  by  a  thread. 
The  duodenum  and  pancreas  are  then  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the 
external  wound  is  closed  by  sutures,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  rim 
of  the  silver  tube  slightly  projecting,  so  that  the  pancreatic  secretion  may 
be  discharged  externally.  After  the  alkalescence  of  the  first  dro{)s  of  the 
exading  fluid  have  been  ascertained,  a  small  bladder  of  caoutchouc  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  secretion  is  collected.  Ber- 
nard consequently  obtains  the  pancreatic  juice  before  it  has  reached  tho 

*  Lehmann:  Phyg.  Chemie,  Zwdter  Band,  p.  110.    Lenz:  De  adipia  concoct-  et  absorp- 
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intestine,  and  we  think  his  operation  preferable  to  that  of  Frerichs,  being 
less  likely  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  pancreas,  and  alteration  of  its 
secretion. 

The  proceeding  adopted  by  Frerichs,  and  recommended  by  Lehmann,  is 
conducted  as  follows.  An  incision  from  two  to  three  inches  long  is  made 
in  the  linea  alba,  and  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  then  laid 
open ;  a  ligature  must  be  placed  round  the  bile  duct,  before  it  pierces  the 
intestinal  wall,  and  a  small  silver  canula  is  then  passed  into  the  pancreatic 
duct  from  the  intestinal  tube,  through  which  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas 
may  be  obtained.  Now  this  operation  is  op)en  to  serious  objections.  It 
inflicts  more  injury  than  that  practised  by  Bernard;  and  is  therefore  miore 
likely  to  create  disturbance.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  no 
longer  lubricated  by  the  bile  or  pancreatic  juice,  and  irritated  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body,  sufiers  inflammation,  and  the  pancreas  itself 
fells  into  a  similar  state,  either  from  sympathy,  or  by  direct  propagation 
along  the  duct.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  gastric  juice,  or  intestinal 
mucus  may  And  its  way  down  the  tube,  and  disorder  both  the  pancreas 
and  its  secretion.  Moreover,  the  fluid  obtained  by  this  method  must  be 
collected  with  difficulty,  and  is  likely  to  be  impure.  For  these  reasons  the 
characters  assigned  by  Lehmann  to  the  pancreatic  juice  must  be  received 
with  doubt;  nor  can  any  importance  be  attached  to  the  experiments  per- 
formed by  Frerichs  with  the  secretion  obtained  by  his  own  method,  because 
that  secretion  was  almost  certainly  either  morbid  or  impure.  Frerichs, 
Bidder,  and  Schmidt  have,  however,  proved  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is 
not  the  only  fluid  by  which  fat  is  emulsified  during  digestion.  They  tied 
the  pancreatic  duct  in  cats,  and  then  deprived  the  animals  of  food  for 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  intestines  might  be  free  from 
pancreatic  juice;  they  then  fed  these  animals  with  milk,  rich  fatty  food, 
or  butter,  and  killed  them  after  six  or  eight  hours.  After  having  repeated 
such  experiments  several  times,  they  invariably  found  the  lacteals  injected 
with  white  chyle,  and  the  receptaculum  chyli  full  of  the  same  fluid.  Frerichs 
cut  the  intestinal  tube  of  a  cat  in  half,  and  having  injected  olive  oil,  he 
tied  the  open  extremity  of  each  portion ;  on  killing  the  animal,  the  lacteals 
in  the  upper  half  were  full  of  milky  chyle,  while  those  in  the  lower  half 
were  much  less  injected.  Frerichs,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  emulsifi- 
cation  of  fatty  food  is  mainly  effected  by  the  joint  action  of  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice.  The  experiment  with  the  rabbit,  so  much  relied  on  by 
Bernard,  and  confirmed  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  is  delusive.  Bernard 
having  observed  that  the  pancreatic  duct  in  rabbits  opened  twenty-five 
centimeters  below  the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct,  gave  to  one  of  these 
animals  a  quantity  of  oleaginous  food,  and  subsequently  a  meal  of  carrots, 
and  killed  it  after  six  hours.  When  the  intestines  were  opened,  it  was  at 
once  apparent  that  white  chyle  was  not  present  above  the  orifice  of  the 
pancreatic  duct,  for  the  lacteals  were  not  at  all  j^erceptible  above  this  point, 
while  below  it  they  were  distended  with  a  milky  injection.  This  experi- 
ment was  repeated  several  times  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  who  found  that 
the  conclusions  based  upon  it  by  Bernard  were  erroneous.  For  if  the 
rabbit  was  killed  two  hours  after  feeding,  the  lacteals  between  the  pylorus 
and  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct  were  filled  with  chyle;  but  if  four  hours 
were  suffered  to  elapse  before  death,  the  lacteals  for  some  distance  below 
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the  pylorus  were  found  uninjected ;  while  after  six  hours,  white  chyle  had 
diiiap{>eaTed  from  all  the  lacteals  between  the  pylorus  and  pancreatic  duct; 
and  after  eight  hours,  had  receded  twenty  or  thirty  centimeters  below  that 
duct  itflelf ;  clearly  showing  that  the  absence  of  chyle  from  the  lacteals 
above  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  was  referable  to  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  from  the  reception  of  food  to  the  death  of  the  animal,  and 
not  to  the  influence  of  the  pancreatic  juice.     Further  experiments  are 
requisite  to  decide  the  amount  of  power  possessed  by  the  secretion  of  the 
pancreas,  and  the  other  intestinal  juices  separately,  to  modify  or  transfonn 
fiit ;  at  present,  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  distinguished  physiologists  is,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  takes  an 
important  share  in  emulsifying  oleaginous  food,  but  that  the  bile  and 
intestinal  juices  are  themselves  endowed  with  a  similar  power — a  power 
that  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  mixture  of  these  various  secretions.    But, 
con.sidering  that  a  large  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  eat  little  or  no 
&t,  and  that  the  herbivora  have,  as  Valeutin  remarks,  a  ])ancreas  larger 
than  the  camivora,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  influence  exerted 
hy  the  pancreatic  secretion  over  fat,  is  by  any  means  its  most  impoi-tant 
fbnction.     This  fluid  seems  rather  destined  to  act  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  on  the  unazotized  constituents  of  food,  transforming  starch  into 
sugar,  in  the  herbivora;  assisting  in  the  emulsiflcation  of  fat  in  the  carni- 
vora ;  and  discharging  a  combined  function  in  man  and  other  omnivorous 
animals. 

The  lacteals,  says  Bernard,  absorb  only  the  oleaginous  principles  of  food 
^hich  have  been  previously  emulsified.     The  other  constituents  of  chyle 
^re  indei)endent  of  the  digested  matters  in  the  intestinal  tube,  and  resemble 
t.he  components  of  the  lymph  in  character  and  formation.  Chyle,  in  short, 
is  looked  upon  by  Bernard  as  lymph  holding  in  suspension  emulsified  fat.* 
The  exjieriments  of   Brodie,  Tiedemann    and  Gmelin,  Bouchardat   and 
^kndras,  point  to  the  same  conclusion;  but  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
1>lace  to  refer  to  those  adduced  by  Bernard  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
Sugar  injected  in  large  quantities  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
rabbits,  was  invariably  detected  with  ease  in  the  poi-tal  blood,  but  never  in 
the  chyle.     The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows :  It  is  essential  for  the  a-^isimi- 
lation  of  all  saccharine  principles  that  the  sugar  they  contain  should  bo 
transformed  into  glucose,  or  diabetic  sugar.     Cane-sugar  injected  in  solu- 
tion into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  i-abbit  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys ;  graj>e- 
sugar,  on  the  contrary,  remains  in  the  blood,  is  there  assimilated,  and 
transformed  into  other  compounds.     Now,  the  convei-sion  of  cane-sugar 
into  glucose  and  other  comi)ounds  is,  according  to  Beniard,  efl'ected  by  the 
liver ;  and  hence  the  necessity  that  all  saccharine  i)rinciple8  should  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  intestinal  bloodvessels,  as  otherwise  they  would  pass  unmo- 
dified into  the  circulation,  and  be  excreted  as  useless  to  the  economy.    A 
solution  of  the  albumen  of  eggs  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  or 
rabbit,  appears  after  a  short  time  in  the  urine;  but  if  a  similar  solution  be 
thrown  into  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  the  urine  undergoes  no  change  in 
its  composition — proving  that  an  alteration  is  effected  in  the  albumen 
daring  its  transit  through  the  liver,  adapting  it  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues.  Bernard,  therefore,  maintains  that  the  albuminous  principles  of  food 
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are  absorbed  wholly  by  the  bloodvessels.  But  this  supposition  is  not  only 
unproved,  but  o})posed  to  many  important  facts.  For,  grantingthat  vitelline 
albumen  is  incapable  of  being  assimilated  before  undergoing  modification, 
and  granting,  also,  what  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  this  modification  can  be 
effected  entirely  by  the  liver,  it  still  requires  to  l>e  shown  that  there  are  no 
other  organs  capable  of  producing  a  similar  alteration.  It  is  certain  that 
the  chyle  contains  three  times  as  much  albumen  as  the  lymph,  and  equally 
certain  that  the  imperfect  albumen  present  in  the  lacteals  is  developed  and 
matured  before  it  mingles  with  the  blood.  If,  then,  we  acknowledge,  in 
the  immatured  albumen,  a  power  of  self-development,  or  if  we  consider 
that  the  change  it  undergoes  is  accomplished  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we  can  disbelieve  that 
the  same  substance  possesses  also  a  power  of  self-modification,  or  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  unable  to  adapt  it  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  If 
the  lacteals  do  not  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  albumen,  whence  is  the 
large  quantity  of  albumen  present  in  the  chyle  derived  ?  and  if  the  lacteals 
are  capable  of  absorbing  albumen  from  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  why 
not  also  from  the  digested  aliments?  Many  animals,  moreover,  eat  no 
fat,  and  consequently  do  not  form  white  chyle;  but  shall  we  deny  to  such 
animals  the  existence  of  a  lacteal  system,  because  in  them  that  system  is 
precluded  from  carrying  an  oleaginous  emulsion?  Does  it  not  rather 
appear  that  the  least  important  constituent  of  chyle  is  its  molecular  base, 
and  that  compensation  is  made  for  the  absence  of  this  constituent  from  the 
chyle  of  herbivorous  animals,  by  an  increased  activity  of  the  hepatic  func- 
tions 1  As  regards  the  conversion  of  quaternary  or  other  ternary  comi)ounds 
into  fat,  that  it  is  quite  unimportant  whether  the  fat  is  taken  np  by  blood- 
vessels, or  lacteals,  is  evident,  from  the  circumstance  observed  by  Bernard, 
of  the  portal  blood  always  containing  as  much  &it  as  the  contents  of  the 
thoracic  duct.  Cocks,  pigeons,  and  sparrow-hawks,  when  fed  on  butter  or 
fat,  and  killed  during  active  digestion,  exhibit  no  appearance  of  white  chyle 
in  the  lacteals,  but  an  abundance  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  portal  bloo^i ;  so 
that  there  are  really  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  oleaginous  con- 
stituent of  chyle  is  an  element  incidental,  but  not  essential,  to  its  com- 
position. 

The  discovery  of  the  formation  of  sugar  by  the  liver  constitutes  the 
brightest  of  Bernard's  physiological  achievements ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  his  researches,  or  the 
sagacity  he  displayed  in  interpreting  their  results.  Pathological  pheno- 
mena first  drew  his  attention  to  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  him  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  diabetic  patients,  while  restricted  most  abso- 
lutely to  azotized  food,  should  yet  continue  to  pass  large  quantities  of  sugar 
with  their  urine.*  To  ascertain  whence  this  sugar  was  derived,  and  by 
what  means  it  was  formed,  he  commenced  a  series  of  experiments;  and 
after  two  yeara  of  laborious  investigation,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted 
by  M.  Barreswil,  he  conclusively  demonstrated  that  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  animals  the  liver  is  constantly  forming  sugar  out  of  the  azotized 
or  unazotized  substances  furnished  to  it  by  the  portal  blood.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  Bernard's  investigations  by  the  number  of 
animals  which  he  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  possessed  the  property 
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of  formiDg  sugar  at  the  liver.  They  are  as  follow :  among  the  mammalia 
gcneraUj;  in  all  birds;  in  a  large  number  of  fishes,  both  osseous  and 
cartilaginous;  in  the  pulmonary  gasteropoila  and  acephalous  mollusks. 
Sugar  was  also  found  in  the  crustacean  decapoda ;  but  Bernard  is  not 
inclined  to  ascribe  any  importance  to  tliLs  circumstance,  because  in 
animals  so  low  in  the  scale,  the  apjiaratus  of  nutrition  undergoes  consi- 
derable modifications.  Bernard  commenced  the  inquiry  by  experimenting 
ou  two  dogs. 

A  bitch  was  killed  seven  hours  afler  having  fed  heartily  on  mutton  and 
the  bones  of  poultry.  Blood  collected  from  the  cavities  of  the  heai*t,  and 
which  had  stood  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  furnished  an  opaline,  milky  serum, 
which,  when  tested,  was  found  to  contain  sugar.  Not  the  smallest 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  intestinal  canal  coidd  be  obtained, 
nor  were  there  any  indictitions  of  its  presence  in  the  urine.  The  animal 
was  killed  while  digesting  actively. 

In  the  next  experiment,  a  full-grown  and  well-conditioned  dog  was  left 
completely  without  nourishment  for  two  days,  and  then  put  to  death. 
Bloo<l  from  the  cavities  of  the  heart  afforded  serum  containing  sugar, 
while  not  the  smallest  trace  of  such  formation  was  perceptil>le  in  the 
stomach  or  intestinal  canal.  It  was  thus  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
blood  contained  sugar  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  food,  or  the 
changes  accomplished  in  digestion ;  and  the  question  to  be  determined 
was  the  source  from  which  this  sugar  was  derived.  To  solve  this  problem, 
Bernard  undertook  a  second  series  of  experiments. 

A  full-grown  and  healthy  dog  was  killed  during  active  digestion,  seven 
hours  after  having  fed  heartily  on  meat  and  bones.  The  abdomen  was 
immediately  opened,  when  the  digestive  organs  were  seen  to  be  turgid  with 
blood,  and  the  lacteaU  filled  with  white  chyle.  Blood  was  collectetl  from 
the  portal  vein,  near  the  spot  where  it  receives  the  splenic,  and  also  from 
the  cavities  of  the  heart :  some  chyle  was  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  were  carefully  sej^arated, 
and  these  various  products  were  severally  tested  for  sugar.  There  was 
none  in  the  chyle ;  not  a  trace  in  the  chyme,  either  from  the  stomjich  or 
intestines ;  but  a  large  quantity  was  yielded  by  the  serum  of  the  portal 
blood,  and  a  less  amount  by  the  serum  of  the  blood  from  the  right  cardiac 

cavities. 

Second  experiment :  A  full-grown  dog  was  killed,  after  having  been 
kept  entirely  without  sustenance  for  three  days.  On  inspecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  the  digestive  organs  were  found  pale  and  anaemic, 
and  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  a  contracted  state.  The  lacteals  were 
filled  with  transparent  chyle.  The  serum  of  the  portal  blood  b(^trayed  dis- 
tinct evidences  of  sugar,  which  was,  however,  k«s  abundantly  present  than 
in  the  previous  experiment.  The  blood  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
also  contained  sugar,  but  the  chyle  not  a  trace. 

Similar  experiments,  repeatedly  made,  invariably  confirmed  these  results; 
but  still  it  appeared  improbable  that  the  walls  of  the  poi-tal  vein  should 
possess  the  power  of  forming  sugar,  and  if  not,  from  whence  was  the  sugar 
in  the  portal  blood  derived]  Bernard,  believing  that  one  of  the  great 
agents  in  eflfecting  the  portal  circulation  was  the  comj)ression  exerted  by 
the  abdominal  walls,  thought  it  not  improbable,  that  when  that  compres- 
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sion  was  withdrawn,  a  reflux  of  blood  from  the  liver  into  the  portal  system 
took  place,  whereby  substances  became  mingled  with  the  portal  blood, 
otherwise  foreign  to  its  composition.  The  justness  of  this  conjecture  waa 
estabb'shed  conclusively  by  the  following  experiment : — A  dog,  while  in 
full  digestion  of  animal  food,  was  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. The  abdomen  was  immediately  opened,  and  ligatures  were  placed 
with  all  possible  sjxied  on  the  veins  emanating  from  the  siAall  intestines, 
not  far  from  their  origin — viz.,  on  the  splenic  vein,  some  centimeters  dis- 
tant from  the  spleen,  on  the  pancreatic  veins,  and  on  the  portal  vein, 
before  its  entrance  into  the  liver.  From  all  the  channels  thus  obstructed, 
blood  was  collected  and  carefully  tested.  The  food  in  the  intestinal  tube 
was  also  submitted  to  examination.  No  evidences  of  the  presence  of  sugar 
could  be  detected  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  various  branches  of  the 
portal  vein,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  digestive  canal ;  but  when  an  aper- 
ture Wiis  made  in  the  portal  vein,  on  the  hepatic  side  of  the  ligature,  the 
blood  rep^irgitating  from  the  liver  furnished  evidences  of  abundance  of 
sugar.  Proofs,  moreover,  of  saccharine  formation  were  yielded  by  the 
ti.^sue  of  the  liver  itself,  while  examination  of  the  pancreas,  spleen,  and 
mesenteric  glands  afforded  no  such  testimony.  Hence  it  was  concluded, 
that  the  sugar  found  on  previous  occasions  in  the  portal  blood,  arrived 
there  in  consequence  of  regurgitation  from  the  hepatic  veins  of  the  liver 
— ^a  circumstance  dependent  on  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  pressure  by 
which  the  abdominal  circulation  is  in  great  part  effected.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  isolate  the  sugar  as  much  as  jx)ssible  at  the  place  of  its  pro- 
duction, it  became  obviously  necessary  to  tie  the  portal  vein  close  to  the 
liver,  inunediately  after  the  division  of  the  abdominal  wall;  and  in  all 
subsequent  experiments,  this  practice  was  invariably  adopted. 

The  following  steps  are  necessary  in  oi*der  to  discover  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  hepatic  tissue  or  the  blood.*  If,  says  Bernard,  a  portion  of 
the  fresh  liver  of  an  animal  be  broken- up  in  a  mortar,  and  then  boiled  a 
few  instants  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  decoction  presents  an 
o]>aline  aspect,  and  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  a  saccharine  solution. 
The  serum  of  recent  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  or  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  >^  hen  tried  by  appropriate  tests,  afford  as  decisive  proofs  of  the 
j)resence  of  sugar  as  the  hepatic  tissue  itself  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
fluids  or  tissue  submitted  to  examination,  may  be  proved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  fermentation,  or  by  reduction  of  the  oxides  of  silver  or  copper ; 
but  a  combination  called  the  "  solution  of  Barreswil'*  constitutes  an  accu- 
rate and  ready  test  of  its  presence  in  any  fluid  mixture.  This  is  composed 
by  dissolving  four  scruples  of  potash,  and  the  same  quantity  of  crystallized 
carbomite  of  soda,  five  scruples  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  three  of  sid- 
phate  of  copper,  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water;  the  whole  must  be  heated  to 
boiling,  and  then  filtered.  A  few  drops  added  to  the  strained  decoction  of 
a  solid  tissue,  or  to  a  fluid  containing  grape-sugar,  will  produce,  on  the 
application  of  a  spii*it-lamp,  the  reddish  yellow  colour  which  shows  the 
formation  of  the  sub-oxide  of  copi)er.  Sometimes,  however,  the  presence 
of  org5\nic  compounds  in  animal  solutions  interferes  with  the  action  of  the 
test ;  it  is  thei-efore  advisable,  when  blood  or  a  decoction  of  hepatic  tissue 
is  to  be  examined,  to  add  first  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
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tKen  filter  the  fluid,  and  afterwards,  especially  when  experimenting  on  the 
products  of  herbivorous  animals,  to  throw  down  the  carbonates  in  the 
organic  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then,  afler  liaving  again  filtered,  the  test  of  Barrcswil  may  be  applied. 
The  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced,  and  the  sugar  is  transformed  into 
glucic  and  paraglncic  acids.  All  the  efforts  of  Bernanl  to  isolate  this 
animal  sugar  io  a  crystalline  form  were  unsuccessful.  Tiie  addition  of 
alcohol,  followed  by  gradual  evaporation,  yielded  only  a  thick  syrup,  and 
never  a  ciystallized  residue.  Bernard  is  disposed  to  ascribe  this  absence 
of  crystallizable  power  to  the  presence  of  salts,  and  esiwcially  of  chloride  of 
sodium. 

In  all  similar  investigations,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imi)ortance  tliat  the 
albuminous  principles  should  be  separated  from  the  animal  solution  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  by  subse<pient  evaporation,  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  presence,  the  sugar  imdergoes  rapid  destruction,  and 
quickly  disappears. 

Although  the  saccharine  compound  thus  yielded  by  animal  juices  exhibits, 
in  many  respects,  a  behaviour  identical  with  glucose,  it  yet  manifests 
characters  peculiar  to  itself,  which  seem  indispensable  to  its  special  ofhce 
in  the  economy.  Bernard  calls  it  diabetic  sugar,  to  which  Jie  has  always 
found  it  exactly  analogous.  Magendie  proved  that  a  small  quantity  only 
of  glucose  could  be  injected  into  the  blood  without  being  discharged  in 
the  urine ;  whereas  five  times  as  much  diabetic  sugar  was  injected  into  the 
blood  without  afiecting  the  urine.  Astonished  at  the  discovery  he  had 
made,  and  hesitating  as  to  the  interpretation  of  facts,  which  seemed  likely 
lo  subvert  the  received  notions  of  physiological  chemistry,  Bernard  sub- 
mitted the  results  of  his  experiments  to  Dumas,  and  repeated  them  before 
him.  The  formation  of  sugar  at  the  liver,  both  during  digestion  and 
abstinence,  irrespective  of  animal  or  vegetable  food,  was  demonstrated  as 
unequivocally  as  before.  Dumas,  however,  suggested  that  the  liver  might 
be  endowed  with  the  power  of  storing-up  in  its  tissue  the  products  of  pre- 
vious saccharine  or  starchy  food,  and  surrendering  the  same  to  the  blood 
by  slow  instalments.  It  seemed  to  him  that  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  presence  of  sugar  might  be  thus  afforded,  without  s\ipposing  it  to  have 
originated  in  the  continual  transformation  of  other  ternary  or  quaternary 
compounds.  But  the  result  of  the  following  experiment  is  strongly  opposed 
to  that  hypothesis.  A  grown  dog  was  kept  without  food  for  eight  days, 
and  was  then  nourished  by  meat  alone  for  eleven  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  was  killed.  Sugar  was  found  to  exist  abimdantly  both  in  the 
blood  of  the  right  ventricle  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver. 

Division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  immediately  arrests  the  formation 
of  sugar  in  the  liver.  Diseases  which  exhaust  ntrvous  energy  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  result,  for  which  reason  it  is  never  found  in  the  human 
liver,  except  after  sudden  death ;  and  even  in  the  last  stages  of  diabetes, 
during  the  exhaustion  that  precedes  death,  sugar  ceases  to  apjiear  in  the 
urine.  A  diabetic  patient  of  AndraFs  was  subject  to  attacks  of  dian*hoea, 
during  the  prevalence  of  which  the  urine  ceased  to  contain  sugar.  Bernard, 
however,  obtained  upwards  of  five  drachms  of  sugar  from  the  liver  of  an 
executed  criminal,  and  forty-seven  grains  fn>m  the  liver  of  an  ox.  He  has 
also  collected  a  large  amoimt  from  a  diabetic  patient^  who  died  somewhat 
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quickly  from  another  disease ;  and  has  detected  it  in  the  hepatic  tissue  of 
two  individuals  who  perished  suddenly,  one  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  the 
other  from  disease  of  the  heart.  While  pursuing  his  experiments  on  the 
formation  of  sugar,  Bernard  discovered,  accidentally,  that  puncture  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventiicle  of  the  rabbit,  with  a  finely-pointed  instnmient, 
was  followed  in  a  very  few  minutes  by  the  appearance  of  sugar  in 
the  urine,  and  by  symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  nervous  depression.  The 
puncture  was  made  in  the  mttldle  of  the  calamus  scriptori us,  just  between 
the  filamentous  radicles  of  the  auditory  and  those  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  Subsequent  researches  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  only  part  of 
the  nervous  system  whose  irritation  causes  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  the  blood.  Puncture  of  the  olivary  bodies  produces  the  same 
effect  even  more  strikingly ;  and  Bernard  is  able  to  estimate  with  great 
exactitude  the  degree  of  diabetes  that  will  ensue,  according  to  the  amount 
of  irritation  inflicted  on  the  nervous  centres.  Irritation,  however,  when 
roughly  made,  and  involving  much  lesion  of  the  nervous  substance,  not  only 
fails  to  augment  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  but  deprives  the  liver 
for  a  time  of  the  power  of  forming  it.  To  be  successful,  the  irritation  must 
be  made  delicately,  with  a  i*ather  finely-pointed  instrument.  The  manner 
in  which  it  influences  the  liver  Ls  unknown.  Bernard  was  disposed  at  first 
to  believe  that  the  stimulus  being  conveyed  by  the  fibres  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  excited  the  hepatic  tissue  to  a  more  energetic  discharge  of 
its  functions ;  but  the  discovery  that  irritation  of  the  olivary  bodies  was 
followed  by  glycosuria,  even  after  secretion  of  the  vagi,  forced  him  to 
relinquish  this  view.  At  present  he  is  rather  inclined  to  regard  the 
sympathetic  as  the  agent  of  transmission;  and  Dr.  Donaldson  states,*  that 
a  case  of  diabetes  is  on  record,  in  which  the  sympathetic  nerve  was  observed 
to  be  four  times  as  large  as  natural  below  the  diaphragm.  It  is,  however, 
im}>ossible  to  attach  much  importance  to  a  solitary  statement  of  this  nature ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  such  an  enlargement  of  the  sympathetic  is 
habitual  in  diabetes,  as  it  could  scarcely  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
numerous  post-mortems  made  upon  patients  who  have  died  of  this 
disease. 

The  sugar  formed  at  the  liver  is  destroyed,  says  Bernard,  at  the  lungs, 
and  is  not  to  be  f©und  under  natural  circumstances  in  the  blood  of  the 
left  ventricle.  This  statement  requires  confirmation,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  rest  on  refined  analyses.  But  if  the  whole  of  the  sugar  does  not  dis- 
appear while  traversing  the  pulmonary  bloodvessels,  that  the  greatest- 
part  of  it  does  so  is  unquestionable.  What  then  becomes  of  it]  How  is 
it  decomposed]  Bernard  conjectures  that  after  leaving  the  liver  it  under- 
goes a  gradual  fermentation,  and  becomes  transformed  into  water  and 
lactic  acid,  and  then  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  exhaled  at  the  lungs. 
The  source  of  this  fermentation  is  unknown ;  Bernard  believes  it  to  be 
an  organic  principle,  though  he  has  hitherto  failed  to  isolate  it.  Both 
Bernard  and  Bouchardat  agree  that  Mialhe  certainly  erred  in  maintaining 
that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  was  alone  sufiicient  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  sugar ;  and  that  in  diabetes  the  sugar  is  not  destroyed 
because  the  blood  is  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  cuta- 
neous transpiration.      But  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood,  though 
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neceflsaiy  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  is  not  of  itself  com|K3toPt 
to  accomplish  that  change;  and  the  hlood  »  neither  acid  in  dia])otcs,  nor 
after  the  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  transpiratiun.  The  manner  in 
which  Bernard  disposes  of  the  sugar  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  i\)V  on 
considering  the  subject,  we  shall  lind  that  a  large  nuuil>er  of  animals  form 
sugar  by  their  livers;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Bernard,  that  the 
most  actively-breathing  animals,  such  as  birds  and  mammalia,  form  it  in 
the  greatest  abundance;  while  it  exists  in  a  far  less  pro|)oi'tion  in  the 
bloud  of  the  reptilia,  and  that  no  traces  of  its  j>resence  can  be  discovered 
in  some  fishes.*  There  is  evidence  enough,  and  evidence,  too,  of  a 
striking  character,  to  i)rove  that  the  foimation  of  sugar  by  the  liver  fur- 
nihhes  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  proi>er  performance  of  respi- 
ration. For  exam  pie,  t  if  artificial  breathing  l)e  kei)t  up  in  a  decapitated 
animal,  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  goes  on ;  and  if  the  lungs  ara 
inflated  with  air  mingled  with  some  irritant  va|>our,  such  as  chlorine,  the 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine,  and  the  animal  becomes  diabetic  after  death. 
Moreover,  it  seems  not  a  little  significant  that  immediately  before  the 
blood  is  sent  to  the  lungs  for  oxygenation,  it  is  juined  by  a  com{>oinid 
which,  after  oxygenation,  exists  in  it  no  longer.  It  seems  therefore 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  sugar  is  destroyed  at  the  lungs,  in  oi'der  to 
minister  to  the  functions  of  respiration,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  animal 
heat ;  and  it  is  probably  decomposeil  into  water  and  lactic  ticid,  the  acid 
I«issing  off  in  combination  with  soda,  while  the  water  transudes  the  walls 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  to  dissolve  the  oxygen  without,  by  which 
means  the  gases  concemeil  in  respiration  are  ])laced  in  conditions 
favourable  to  their  mutual  difRision.  This  is,  however,  a  pure  hypothesis, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  many  new  researches  must  l>e  instituted,  aiid  many 
new  facts  brought  to  light,  befoi-e  we  can  hope  to  elucidate  the  depths  of 
80  difficult  a  subject. 

Besides  the  functions  alrea<ly  ascribed  to  it,  the  liver  forms  fat  during 
digestion,  and  discharges  it  into  tne  blood.:}:  This  fat  is  similar  to  buttiT, 
or  tlie  fat  of  milk;  and  Bernanl  thinks  that  this  c<mstituent  of  milk  is  in 
aJ]  pro1>ability  derived  princi})ally  from  the  liver,  for  he  found  that  it  was 
fomie<l  much  more  abundantly  by  that  organ  in  females  than  in  males. 
The  phenomena  of  fatty  degeneration  in  muscle,  the  i»ro<luction  of  adipo- 
cire  after  death,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Paget,  and  the  ivmarkable  exj>enmonts 
of  Wagner,  go  far  to  prove  that  nitrogenous  tissues  may  pai*t  with  their 
nitrogen,  and  be  transiformed  into  fat ;  and  after  having  conceded  to  the 
liver  the  power  of  forming  sugar  from  nitrogenous  compounds,  it  is  nothing 
astonishing  that  it  should  |)ossess  also  a  similar  j)ower  of  forming  fat. 
Fat  and  sugar  seem,  indeed,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  one  another;  the  herbivora  forming  more  of  the  former,  and  the  car- 
nivora  more  of  the  latter.  Bernard  considers  that  the  hepatic  fat  dilJera 
from  that  of  the  chyle,  in  not  being  resolved  into  molecules,  in  being  com- 
bined with  an  azotised  substance,  and  in  the  long  i*esiHtance  which  it  offers 
to  the  action  of  ether.  It  jiasses  through  the  lungs,  being  only  partially 
destroyed  in  their  capillaries,  is  found  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
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being  carried  onwards  with  the  arterial  blood,  ia  lost  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  systemic  circulation.  No  traces  of  fat  can  be  discovered  in  the  venous 
blood  during  health,  except  in  the  space  intervening  between  the  liver 
and  the  lungs.  In  some  diseases,  however,  fatty  })ai*ticle8  have  been 
observed  in  the  venous  blood,  and  Bernard  believes  that  an  excessive  for- 
mation of  this  constituent  at  the  liver  may  produce  fatty  diabetes  or 
chylous  urine.  Further  information  on  this  interesting  subject  may  be 
obtained  fix)m  Dr.  Donaldson's  articles  in  the  American  journal,  before 
referred  to;  and  from  the  writings  of  Liebig,  Lehmann,  Combe,  and 
Chambers. 

Bernard  asserts  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains  more 
fibrine,  and  fibrine  too  of  a  better  quality,  than  the  portal  blood,  which, 
according  to  his  belief,  is  produced  by  the  liver.  He  seems,  however,  as 
Dr.  Carpenter  remarks,  to  have  overlooked  entirely  the  fibrine  fiiruished 
by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery ;  and  in  oppor*ition  to  his  statements, 
Lehmann  maintains  that  there  is  really  less  fibrine  in  the  hepatic  venous 
blood  than  in  the  portal,  and  that  the  error  of  supposing  the  contrary 
has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  augmented  number  of  blood-corpuscles 
in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  from  confounding  the  globuline 
they  furnish  with  fibrine. 

3.  I/epatico-renal  ciradation. — It  is  well  known  that  during  digestion 
materials  are  received  into  the  blood  which  profoundly  influence  its  com- 
position, and  as  some  of  these,  if  allowed  at  once  to  circidate,  might  be 
injurious  to  life,  and  others  would  exist  in  excess,  and  become  on  that 
account  pernicious,  the  whole  of  the  blood  thus  altered  is  received  into 
special  channels,  which  breaking  up  into  a  capillary  network,  submit  the 
returning  fluid  to  the  action  of  the  liver,  where  certain  principles  are 
wholly  eliminated,  and  others  altered  in  quality,  before  it  is  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  circulation,  and  minister  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 

The  portal  circulation  Ls  carried  on,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  but  inasmuch  as  it 
presents  a  capillary  system  at  each  extremity,  and  as  both  systems  are 
simultaneously  called  upon  to  discharge  active  duties,  the  intestinal  capil- 
laries receiving  supplies  from  the  digestetl  aliment,  while  the  liver  ia 
exercising  its  i)eculiar  powers  on  the  blood  thus  I'eplenished,  it  Ls  manifest 
that  congestion  of  the  whole  system,  hepatic  engorgement,  and  stagnation 
of  the  portal  blood,  would  repeatedly  ensue,  unless  some  provision  existed 
for  diverting  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  before  its  enti'ance  into  the 
liver,  and  so  affording  relief  to  the  tributaries  of  that  vessel  during  the 
congestion  consequent  on  the  reception  and  assimilation  of  fresh  nutritive 
materials.  Bernard  asserts  that  this  provision  is  supplied  by  the  presence 
of  vessels  which  establish  a  direct  communication  between  the  portal 
vein  before  it  enters  the  liver,  and  the  vena  cava  ascending  to  the  dia- 
phragm. He  has  as  yet  only  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  these  anastomoses  in  the  horse,  in  which,  he  says,  they  may  be  easily 
discovered,  both  by  injection  thrown  into  the  portal  vein,  which  distends 
them,  and  also  by  the  passage  of  air  from  the  portal  vein  into  the  inferior 
cava,  through  these  very  channels.  The  blood  thus  transmitted  from  the 
portal  vein  to  the  inferior  cava,  charged  with  new  principles,  is  disposed 
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of  in  a  singular  manner.  There  exists  in  that  portion  of  the  inferior 
cava  which  lies  behind  and  is  below  the  orifices  of  the  hepatic  veins,  a 
muscular  coat  of  considerable  thickness,  the  contractions  of  which  cause 
the  cava  and  renal  veins  to  pulsate  during  digestion,  the  pulsations  not 
being  S}'nchronous  with  those  of  the  heart.  In  a  rabbit  whose  abdomen 
is  opened  during  active  digestion,  these  movements  are  readily  j>crceived : 
tnd  in  the  horse,  dissection  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  places  the  existence 
of  a  muijcular  tunic  beyond  dispute.  But,  in  addition  to  this  muscularity, 
the  inferior  cava  of  the  horse  presents  two  valves,  attached  to  its  wall 
immediately  below  the  orifices  of  the  renal  veins.  Now,  the  consequences 
of  this  arrangement  are  as  follow: — During  digestion  the  liver  becomes 
congested,  the  portal  blood  regurgitates,  and  would  stagnate  but  for  the 
existence  of  channeb  enabling  it  to  pass  into  the  inferior  cava  below  the 
orifices  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  blood  thus  diverted  is  not  permitted 
at  once  to  mingle  with  the  general  circulation  before  being  submittcil  to 
glandular  action.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  inferior  cava  contracts,  and 
greatly  diminishes  its  channel ;  the  impeded  blood  is  thus  thrown  back- 
ward on  that  ascending  from  the  limbs,  but  the  valves  below  the  orifices 
of  the  renal  veins  prohibit  further  regurgitation,  and  it  is  com]  jelled  to 
flow  off  right  and  left  by  the  renal  veins  to  the  kidneys,  which  eluninate 
from  it  such  materials  as  are  excessive  and  ]>emicious;  and  so  the  urina 
cibi  is  constituted.  Meanwhile,  the  order  of  the  circulation  is  interrupted 
by  the  arrest  of  the  bhxxl  ascending  from  the  lower  limbs,  in  consequence 
of  the  closure  of  the  valves  l>elow  the  renal  veins ;  but  this  disturbance 
is  provided  for  by  the  existence  of  the  venaj  azygos,  which  receive  the 
impeded  blood,  and  convey  it  to  the  superior  cava. 

Such  are  the  views  of  Bernard  respecting  the  "  hepatico-renal  circula- 
tion."* lie  adduces  three  notable  exi)eriments  to  sup])ort  them.  In  the 
first,  cyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  cai'bonate  of  soda,  was  introduced 
into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  urine  exhibited  the 
characteristic  blue,  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  acetate 
of  iron.  At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  the  animal  was  kille<l,  and 
blood  collected  from  both  jugulars  and  both  renal  veins;  the  serum  from 
the  former  furnished  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  presence  of  the  salt,  while  that 
from  the  renal  vessels  contained  a  large  quantity.  A  strong  blue  colour 
was  also  produced  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  iron  to  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  kidney;  while  a  similar  proceeding  was  followed  only  by  a  faint 
tinge  when  applied  to  other  organs. 

In  the  second  experiment,  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the 
proportion  of  20  parts  of  the  salt  to  100  of  water,  was  thrown  into  the 
mesenteric  vein  of  a  rabbit.  The  urine  in  a  few  minuti's  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  the  salt,  but  the  animal  sufiered  no  inconvenience  from  its 
presence  in  the  portal  blood.  When,  however,  a  solution  coutainhig  two 
jiarts  of  the  salt  to  100  of  water  was  thrown  into  the  jugular  vein,  the 
animal  died  in  a  few  minutes,  before  the  slightest  trace  of  the  j loison  could 
be  detected  in  the  urine. 

A  solution  of  lactate  of  iron  was  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  on  the  back  of  a  rabbit,  and  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  into 
the  cellolar  tissue  of  the  thigh  of  the  same  animal.     In  a  few  minutes  a 
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blue  colour  was  manifested  at  the  spot  occupied  by  the  solution  of  iron. 
But  wlien  the  prussiate  of  potash  was  administered  by  the  stomach,  and 
the  solution  of  lactate  of  iron  placed,  as  before,  under  the  skin  of  the  back, 
no  blue  colour  was  developed  in  that  situation ;  and  while  the  urine  was 
found  by  tests  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  the  salt,  the  serum  of  the 
jugular  vein  manifested  but  slight  traces  of  its  presence. 

These  experiments  prove,  according  to  the  author,  that  the  urine  formed 
during  digestion  is  secreted  from  venous  blood ;  and  thus,  too,  the  rapid 
appearance  in  that  secretion  of  materials  received  into  the  stomach  (a 
phenomenon  which  astonished  Sir  Kverard  Home)  may  be  accounted  for. 
Remembering,  moreover,  that  a  large  number  of  animals,  such  as  the 
reptilia,  secrete  their  urine  from  venous  blood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  mammalia  may  form  theirs 
in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence  for  the  "  hepatico- 
renal  circulation"  is  incomplete,  and  an  extended  series  of  anatomical 
researches  are  requisite  to  demonstrate  in  various  animals  the  existence  of 
the  three  conditions  essential  to  its  establishment — viz.,  direct  anastomoses 
between  the  vena  porta  and  inferior  cava;  muscularity  of  the  latter  below 
the  entrance  of  the  hei)atic  blood ;  and  valves  below  the  orifices  of  the 
renal  veins.  The  absence  of  one  of  these  conditions  is  sufficient  to  render 
the  hepatico-renal  circulation  impossible. 

4.  The  dimination  of  urea.  —  In  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
'Archives  Gen.  de  M6decine,*  4th  series,  will  be  found  an  interesting 
communication  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  on  the  elimination  of  urea 
from  the  blood  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys.*  It  appeared  to 
them  a  singular  circumstance  that  whenever  the  kidneys  of  an  animal 
had  been  extirpated,  a  period  of  time,  varying  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  always  elapsed  before  the  blood  yielded  on  analysis  any 
traces  of  urea;  and  it  immediately  became  a  question  in  what  way  the  urea 
escaped  from  the  system  during  this  interval.  To  ascertain  this  point,  a 
series  of  experiments  on  dogs  was  instituted.  The  kidneys  of  these  animals 
wei-e  first  extirpated,  and  the  blood  and  intestinal  contents  were  subse- 
quently carefully  tested.  Two  of  the  dogs  perished  quickly  afler  the  muti- 
lation, one  from  peritonitis,  and  the  other  from  suffi:)cation.  In  neither  of 
these  could  any  urea  be  detected  in  the  blood.  The  gastric  fluids  libei'ated, 
on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash,  a  suffocating  ammoniacal  odour ;  the  intes- 
tinal fluid  and  bile,  when  similarly  treated,  disengaged  also  large  quantities 
of  ammonia.  In  the  other  experiments,  the  animals  survived  longer,  and 
died,  finally,  in  a  state  of  considerable  exhaustion.  It  was  observed,  in 
the-se  instances,  that  the  gastric  juice  was  much  increased  in  quantity,  and 
was  secreted  without  intermi.ssion  both  fasting  and  during  digestion. 
Large  quantities  of  ammoniacal  vapour  were  liberated  from  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  caustic  {)otash.  No  urea  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  till  the 
animal  had  become  weak  and  exhausted,  and  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice 
secreted  had  undergone  a  considerable  diminution  in  consequence. 

Bernard  and  Barreswil  conclude,  from  these  experiments,  that  afler 
the  kidneys  of  an  animal  have  been  extirj>ated,  the  urea  is  eliminated  by  the 
secretions  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  chiefly  by  the  gastric  juice,  in  the  form 

•  Sur  les  Voics  d'Elimination  de  I'Unfe  aprts  I'Kxtirpatioa  des  Reins:  Bernard  et  Barreswil, 
Avril.  1647,  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med^  Quatrieme  berie,  p.  449. 
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of  the  instrument.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  poison 
decomposes  in  the  stomach,  for  it  remains  perfectly  imchanged  by  aiimix- 
ture  with  the  gastric  juice,  saliva,  bile,  or  pancreatic  fluid;  but  it  cannot 
pass  through  the  mucous  membrane  to  enter  the  circulation.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-cells  alone  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  through 
it  the  poison  passes  without  obstruction,  and  quickly  produces  death. 
But  this  exception  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  air-vesicles  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  has  lost  its 
characters,  and  is  reduced  to  a  simple  layer  of  fine  and  almost  structui*e- 
less  tissue,  devoid  of  epithelium.  These  curious  facts  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  curara  may  not  be  easy  of  explanation,  but  they  prove 
that  imbibition  through  an  epithelial  covering  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
elective  act. 

With  the  exception  of  two  papers  on  '  Organic  Combinations,'  contri- 
buted by  Bernard  to  the  Arch.  G6n.  de  M6d.,  6th  Vol.,  4th  series,  we 
have  analyzed  more  or  less  completely  all  the  important  productions  of 
his  pen,  and  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  articles  whose  title  has  been 
mentioned,  because  much  of  their  subject  matter  is  a  repetition  of  former 
statements,  and  because  the  experiments  related  by  the  author  are  too 
few  for  any  satisfactory  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  their  results. 

The  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  essentially  dependent  on  the 
sure  advancement  of  physiological  science.  Experiment  alone  afibrds  but 
too  often  a  deceptive  and  uncertain  light  for  the  exposure  of  error  and 
the  establishment  of  truth,  and  they  who,  animated  by  the  recital  of 
Bernard's  successes,  may  aspire  to  imitate  his  career,  must  unite  skill  iu 
the  conduct  of  experimental  research  to  the  industry,  penetration,  and 
judgment  which  have  enabled  him  to  achieve  discoveries  that  reflect  lustre 
on  his  name.  ^^^  ^^^^ 


Review  V. 

1.  A  Bill  intituled  'An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  Ninth  Year 
of  Her  Majesty,  fur  Hie  Regulation  of  tJie  Care  and  TreatmejU  of 
Lunatics,^ 

2.  A  Bill  intituled  'An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  for  the 
Provision  and  liegrdatio^i  of  Lunatic  Asylums  for  Counties  and 
Boroughs,  and  for  t/ie  Afaintenance  wnd  Care  of  Fauper  Lunatics y  in 
England,^ 

3.  A  Bill  intituled  *An  Act  for  tlie  Regulation  of  Proceedings  under 
Commissions  of  Lunacy ,  aihd  tlve  Co7isolidation  and  Amendment  of 
tlie  Acts  respecting  Lunatics  and  t/ieir  Estates,* 

{Continued  from  No.  24,  p.  484.)  * 

Since  the  advancing  intelligence  or  scepticism  of  mankind  repndiated  the 
belief  iu  demoniac  possession,  and  insanity  began  to  be  recognised  as  a 
disease,  it  has,  until  recent  times,  been  considered  as  a  disorder  of  our  intel- 
lectual nature  alone.  One  great  authority  decided  that  it  was  right  reason- 
ing upon  wrong  premisses ;  others  described  it  as  the  result  of  mistaking  the 
ideas  of  conception  for  those  of  sensation — a  species  of  unbridled  imagina- 
tion; and  Ersidne  pronounced  that  its  essence  consisted  in  delnsion. 
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long  as  they  remain  in  unison  with  the  age  and  country  for  tchieh  they  are  destined^ 
aim,  indt'cd,  whenever  the  laws  do  not  so  much  deviate  from  the  habitual  feelings 
as  to  produce  a  struggle  between  law  and  sentiment,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  on 
which  side  success  is  the  most  deplorable." 

The  contention  between  law  and  sentiment  thus  sketched  by  the  hand 
of  a  master,  appears  at  the  pi*eseut  time  to  exist  in  tliis  country,  on  the 
responsibility  of  those  morally  or  partially  insane.  The  law  not  only 
rejects  from  its  estimate  of  insanity  the  greater  portion  of  the  mental 
faculties,  but  refuses  to  recognise  degrees  in  responsibility  arising  from 
this  source — so  that  an  offender  must  either  be  entirely  and  intellectually 
insane,  or  altogether  criminal.  The  gi'owing  intelligence  of  the  people 
is  rai)idly  teaching  them  that  there  are  infinite  grades  of  responsibility, 
and  that  justice  demands  there  should  be  corresponding  grades  of  |)enal 
treatment.  Public  opinion  is  not  en  rapport  with  the  common  law  on 
these  matters,  consequently  complaints  are  heard,  on  the  one  side,  that 
whenever  the  slightest  doubt  exists  of  a  culprit's  perfect  sanity,  juries 
cannot  be  brought  to  convict ;  and  on  the  other  side,  assertions  are  heard, 
that  the  criminal  law,  on  all  that  relates  to  luuacy  and  partial  responsibility, 
is  antiquated  and  bai'barous;  that  whereas  in  natui*e  every  thing  and  every 
quality  is  shaded  off  into  its  corresponding  opposite,  at  the  bar  of  assize,  as 
at  the  bar  of  God,  there  are  but  two  classes,  the  sheep  and' the  goats,  and 
that  without  the  divine  omniscience  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

The  existence  of  moral  insanity  is  for  medical  witnesses  a  simple  question 
of  fact;  they  observe  it  in  practice,  and  they  bear  testimony  to  these 
observations  in  courts;  they  cannot  there,  like  the  toxicologists,  exhibit 
any  process  of  reduction,  therefore  with  the  enunciation  of  their  skilled 
knowledge  their  responsibilities  end,  except  so  far  as  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship  will  make  them  endeavoiir  to  procure  modifications  of  the  law 
where  it  is  wrong  or  defective. 

In  seeking  for  the  explanation  of  legal  oj)inion  on  this  subject,  that  ot 
the  pleaders  is  worthy  of  consideration  only  because  from  among  them 
the  judges  are  appointed ;  any  mental  bias  acquired  by  long  habit  cannot 
be  suddenly  got  rid  of,  by  transferring  in  the  evening  of  life  the  person 
who  entertains  it  from  the  bar  to  the  bench — if  the  child  is  father  to  the  man, 
the  barrister  is  father  to  the  judge.  For  the  influences  of  the  profession 
on  the  mind  of  the  bairister  we  appeal  to  Archbishop  Whately,  who,  after 
speaking  of  a  great  Amsterdam  corn-merchant  who  had  never  seen  a 
field  of  wheat  growing,  and  who  would  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  in 
the  (pdtivation  of  com,  although  he  had  been  in  a  certain  way  long  con- 
versant abo2U  com,  proceeds — 

"  Nearly  similar  is  the  experience  of  a  practised  lawyer  (supposing  him  to  he 
nothing  more^  in  a  case  of  legislation,  Ixjcause  he  has  long  been  conversant  about  latr, 
the  nnreflectrng  attach  great  weight  to  his  judgment;  whereas  his  constant  habits  of 
fixing  his  thoughts  on  what  the  law  is,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  irrelevant  ques- 
tion of  what  the  law  ought  to  be — his  careful  obscn-ance  of  a  multitude  of  rides 
(which  afford  the  more  scope  for  the  display  of  his  skill,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
aibitnury,  unreasonable,  and  unaccoimtablc),  with  a  studied  mdifference  as  to  (that 
vhidi  is  foreign  to  his  business)  the  convenience  or  inconvenience  of  those  rules, 
vmj  be  expe^ed  to  operate  unfavourably  on  his  judgment  in  questions  of  Icgis- 
Igbon,  and  are  likely  to  counterbalance  the  advanta^  of  his  superior  knowledge 
" mdi  poiBtB  aa  do  bear  ou  the  question."  (Bj&etoric,  Part  2,  chap.  3.) 
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tarianism  would  appear,  therefore,  imperatively  to  forbid  the  supposition 
that  moral  insanity  can  exist  without  previous  intellectual  disease.  Thus 
the  fundamental  obstacle  in  the  legal  mind  to  the  admission  of  a  just  and 
comprehensive  estimate  of  insanity,  may  present  itself,  not  in  the  shape  of 
half  a  dozen  judicial  dicta,  more  or  less  inconsistent  with  well  authenti- 
cated facts  and  with  each  other,  but  in  the  philosophical  leaven  of  utili- 
tarianism which  imbues  the  profession,  and  upon  which  a  true  mental 
pathology  can  never  be  engrafted. 

It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  succeed  in  explaining  chemical  changes, 
according  to  the  most  recent  scientific  knowledge,  to  men  whose  notions 
lingered  in  the  regions  of  phlogiston,  because  opinions  concerning  physical 
phenomena  easily  give  way  to  sounder  opinions  properly  substantiated. 
But  those  which  respect  the  noumena  of  the  world  of  thought  and 
emotion,  retain  their  hold  with  the  tenacity  of  opinions  founded,  not 
upon  the  testimony  of  others,  but  upon  that  of  the  monitorial  witness 
which  every  man  carries  within  him. 

Mr.  Bentham  himself  appears  to  have  recognised  this  difficulty.  If  his 
system  of  utility  were  fully  carried  out,  it  would  apparently  demand  that 
questions  of  this  difficult  nature  should  be  decided  upon  the  testimony  of 
exj)erimonts,  but  he  draws  a  distinction  between  physical  and  moral  im- 
probability which  eludes  this  necessity. 

"  The  degree  of  distrust  produced  in  the  mind  of  a  jud^  by  the  improbability 
of  the  alleged  fact,  when  that  improbability  is  of  the  nhysical  Tkind,  as  above,  will 
depend  upon  the  confidence  henas  on  his  own  knowledge  respecting  the  powers 
and  order  of  nature,  so  far  as  the  particular  fact  in  question  is  concerued.  If  he 
have  any  doubt,  he  will  do  well  to  have  recourse  to  scieutific  evidence — to  call  in 
the  opinion  of  such  pers(ms  as,  b^^  their  professional  situation  or  reputation,  are 
pointed  out  to  him  as  being  peculiarly  well  informed  in  relation  to  matters  of  that 
sort. 

"  Concerning  moral  improbability  as  above  described,  every  man  acting  in  the 
situation  of  a  judge  will  natiutilly  consider  himself  as  competent  to  pronounce.  A 
man  on  these  occasions  looks  into  his  own  mind,  and  asks,  as  if  it  were  of  himself, 
whctlicr  it  be  probable,  or  possible,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  person 
in  question  is  stated  by  tiie  evidence  as  entertaining  such  and  such  perceptions, 
conceptions,  intentions,  vrishes,  and  the  like,  it  could  have  happened  in  such  circum- 
stances to  himself,  to  have  entertained  any  such  perceptions,  conceptions,  inten- 
tions, wishes,  and  the  like."  (Bentham's  works,  vol.  vi.  p.  153.) 

Now  questions  relating  to  insanity  being  "  confined  to  such  facts  as  have 
their  place  in  the  human  mind,"  would,  according  to  this  distinction,  be 
withdi*awn  from  the  sphere  of  scieutific  evidence,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
parison with  the  mental  operations  of  the  judge.     No  doubt  such  com- 
parisons are  involuntarily  made  by  all  men,  and  are  the  source  of  many 
judgments  and  of  more  sympathies  and  antipathies;  this  mode,   how- 
ever, of  arriving  at  truth,  is  liable  to  fearful  mistakes,  and  is  ill  calculated 
to  subserve  the  ends   of   impassive  and  even-handed  justice,     l^ut   it 
may  be  asked.  Is  the  evidence  of  medical  witnesses  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired? is  it  always  lucid  and  simple,  bearing  the  impress  and.  the  autliority 
of  skill  and  experience  ?  above  all,  do  medical  exi)erts  nev^x  4\sagree,  and 
thus  mutually  neutralize  the  foix^  of  each  other's  testimoTv^  \ 

Those  conversant  with  lunacy  trials  will  readily  mak.%^    ^^^  ^^ciCTaseV-vea 
the  humiliatiug  answer.     The  occasions  for  that  ansvr  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
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eulties  appear  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  admitting  opinions  as  evi- 
dence, of  i)ermitting  men  to  testify  not  only  to  their  sensations  and 
knowledge,  but  also  to  their  convictions  and  judgments.  Such  mental 
operations  are  not  evidential,  but  judicial ;  and  we  are  comi)elled  to  the 
belief  that  persons  exercising  them  are  out  of  place  in  the  witness-box, 
and  that  the  only  efficient  remedy  is  to  change  their  position.  This  may 
be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  by  separating  the  question  of 
insanity  from  that  of  guilt,  by  leaving  the  latter  to  be  tiied  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  by  impannelling  a  jury  of  experts  to  try  the  former ;  or, 
secondly,  by  adopting  a  hint  from  the  practice  of  the  Admiralty  court, 
and  calling  scientific  aid  to  assist  the  judge.  Who  can  doubt,  that  in 
questions  of  salvage,  and  collision,  and  barratry,  and  others  involving  the 
art  and  science  of  navigation,  skilled  opinions  could  be  ranged  on  either 
side  with  as  much  facility  and  with  as  neutralizing  an  effect  as  in  the 
more  intricate  questions  of  insanity,  were  such  opinions  called  in  to  assist 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  and  not  to  assist  the  court> !  But  this  stulti- 
fication of  evidence  is  avoided  by  calling  in  skilful  and  experienced 
mariners,  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  Corporation,  not  as  partisans  to 
assist  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but  as  amid  curice,  to  assist  the  court 
with  their  opinions  and  judgment. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  a  similar  procedure  were  adopted  in  all 
lunacy  trials  and  inquisitions,  the  decisions  and  awards  come  to  by  its 
means  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  contending  parties  and  to  the 
public,  would  better  i»romote  the  ends  of  justice,  would  more  effectually 
sustain  the  honour  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  and  be  found  in 
every  respect  vastly  superior  to  the  present  one. 

From  this  digressive  excursion  into  the  realms  of  law,  we  return  to 
those  of  psychology.  Dr.  Prichard,  as  cautious  as  ho  was  learned  and 
experienced,  satisfied  himself  with  recording  the  facts  he  had  observed  in 
the  occurrence  of  moral  without  intellectual  insanity :  as  he  twisted  no 
especial  theory  out  of  these  facts,  there  is  none  to  examine:  had  he 
formed  one,  it  would  have  resolved  itself  into  a  part  of  the  larger  question 
to  which  we  must  now  direct  our  attention.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  observation  will  not  require  that  Dr.  Prichard's 
statements  should  be  verified  by  examples ;  those  who  have  been  less  for- 
tunate must  refer  to  his  treatise  on  insanity.  As  for  the  lawyers,  we 
must  now  reluctantly  leave  them  behind ;  like  tail  hounds,  they  are 
boggling  on  the  cold  scent  of  the  last  check,  while  we  have  had  a  smart 
burst  and  have  come  to  another;. they  will  never  come  up  again  unless 
they  run  to  our  cry, 

AH  medical  men  of  experience  now  acknowledge  the  occa.sional  exist- 
ence of  mental  disease  without  disorder  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The 
problem  now  claiming  attention  is  a  more  advanced  and  extensive  one  : 
namely,  whether,  with  certain  admitted  and  well  marked  exceptions, 
insanity  does  not  invariably  commence  with  and  consist  in  emotional  dis- 
tarbanoe.  The  exceptions  include  those  cases  which  by  some  writers  are 
dMigoated  Symptomatic  Insanity,  and  arise  from  recognised  physical 
iMuns:  from  dmnkenneas,  gout,  fever,  phrenitis,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  blows 
on  the  head,  insolation,  parturition,  old  age,  <fec.  We  believe  that,  except 
m  ihflis  «tfle%  ooxiTiiioing  aigaments  oan  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
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at  another  time.  King  John  tells  Constance  that  she  is  in  love  with  grief; 
and  in  reply  to  Rosalind's  taunt,  "They  say  you  are  a  melancholy 
fellow,"  Jaques  says,  "  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing." 

In  Devonshire,  invalids  are  popularly  said  to  cw/oy  bad  Iiealth.  Al- 
though this  expression  may  be  only  a  vulgar  periphrasis,  and  not  intended 
to  convey  the  meaning  of  pleasure  derived  from  bodily  disease,  it  may 
nevertheless  sometimes  express  a  fact.  The  sensations  produced  by  psora 
are  described  by  writers  of  authority  as  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise; 
and  we  have  read  of  patients  subject  to  recurrent  mania,  who  looked 
forward  to  the  excitement  of  the  paroxysm  with  lively  anticipations  of 
pleasure.  Certainly  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  the  man  who 
can  draw  a  scientific  line  between  pleasui'e  and  pain  will  have  something 
to  bequeath  to  posterity.  It  will  not,  however,  be  by  placarding  the 
words  bonJieur  and  malheur  in  large  capitals,  after  the  manner  of 
M.  Guislain,  that  this  achievement  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  melange 
of  good  and  evil  to  be  found  in  this  mortal  life  be  analyzed  for  the 
purposes  of  psychological  inquiry.  To  import  the  question  of  pleasure 
or  pain  into  an  inquiry  on  the  causation  of  insanity,  appears  to  be  a 
gratuitous  complication  of  a  subject  sufficiently  difficult  in  itself 

Eschewing,  therefore,  the  phrenalgic  theory  as  unnecessarily  narrow 
and  involved,  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  may  we  expect  to  found  our 
theory  of  insanity  upon  the  broad  basis  of  emotion  in  general?  The  argu- 
ments adducible  for  such  a  purpose  might  be  arranged  in  two  divisions, 
according  as  they  belong  to  ethics  proper,  or  to  mental  patliology.  The 
former  would  embrace  the  whole  controversy  on  utilitarianism,  on  selfish 
or  unselfish  motives  to  action,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  introduced  in  this 
place.  Being  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  nature  of 
shame,  remorse,  justice,  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  by  the 
calculations  of  advantage  and  disadvantage,  we  adopt  the  unselfish  theory. 
We  feel  assured  that  "  mankind  demands  of  its  heroes  some  other  merit 
than  that  of  a  sagacious  merchant  ;**  that  civil  law  is  not  the  measure  of 
innocence  and  crime,  or  theologic  law  that  of  virtue  and  vice;  that 
innate  principles  of  duty  and  of  right  are  implanted  in  the  human  soul ; 
and  that  in  these  principles,  and  in  the  varied  play  of  the  emotive  facul- 
ties, is  to  be  found  the  true  key  of  human  action. 

That  reason,  as  reason,  can  never  be  a  motive  to  action,  is  thus  succinctly 
demonstrated  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh : 

"  An  emotion  has  not  necessarily  anything  in  common  with  a  perception  but 
that  they  are  both  states  of  mind.  We  perceive  exactly  the  same  qualities  in  the 
taste  of  coffee  when  we  may  dislike  it,  as  afterwards  when  we  come  to  like  it.  In 
other  words,  the  perception  remains  the  same  when  the  sensation  of  pain  is 

changed  into  the  opposite  sensation  of  pleasure We  can  easily  imagine  a  pcr- 

cinient  and  thinking  being  without  a  capacity  of  receiving  pleasure  or  pain.  Sucli 
a  being  might  perceive  what  we  do ;  if  we  could  conceive  him  to  reason,  he  might 
reason  justly;  and  if  he  were  to  jud^e  at  all,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  juc%e  truly.  But  what  could  induce  such  a  being  to  will  or  to  act.^  It  seems 
evident  that  his  existence  could  only  be  a  state  of  passive  contemplation.  Reason, 
as  reason,  can  never  be  a  motive  to  action.  It  is  only  when  we  superadd  to  such 
a  bein^,  sensibility  or  the  capacity  of  emotion  or  scntmient,  or  (what  in  corporeal 
cases  IS  called  sensation)  of  desu-e  and  aversion,  that  we  introduce  \i\in  into  the 
world  of  action.    We  then  clearly  discern,  that  when  the  condusion   of  a  process 
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determiniiig  the  effects  of  certain  causes,  the  progress  of  investigation  is 
impeded,  by  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  cases  in  which  the  causes  are 
single  and  simple.     In  such  an  investigation,  great  difficulty  arises  from 
the  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  from  the  inter- 
mixture of  effects.     Again,  much  perplexity  is  experienced  in  the  obser- 
vation of  effect.«;  for,  as  the  centre  of   sensation  feels  not  when  it  is 
wounded,  so  the  centre  of  attention  can  scarcely  attend  to  itself.     Few  men 
are  able  to  appreciate  the   noumena  occurring  within  themselves,  and 
M.  Cousin  rightly  observes  that  there  are  not  more  Des  Cartes  in  the  world 
than  Newtons.      Were  this  not  so,  the  almost  incredible  blindness  which 
left  men  for  more  than  fifty-six  centuries  in  ignorance  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  self-ignorance  which 
left  it  to  David  Hartley  to  make  the  noble  discovery  of  the  simple  law 
under  which  our  passions  and  affections  are  formed.    When  we  endeavour 
to  observe  the  effects  of  moral  agents,  not  in  ourselves  but  in  others,  the 
cloud  is  still  darker.     What  doth  it  profit  to  the  end  of  this  inquiry,  if, 
according  to  the  author  of  *The  Vestiges,'  "man  in  the  mass  is  a  mathe- 
matical problem,"  if,  "when  seen  in  the  individual,  he  continues  to  be  an 
enigma"]    Suppose  it  known  that  one  of  every  six  hundred  and  fifty 
Frenchmen  will  commit  a  crime  once  a  year.     This  knowledge  in  itself 
will  not  advance  us  one  step  towards  ascertaining  or  removing  the  motives 
of  crime  in  the  enigmatical  unit.     Keble  truly  says — 

*'Not  e'en  the  tendcrest  heart,  and  next  oar  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh. 
Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  Joy  or  woe 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell.** 

It  is  true  that  a  madman  may  often  be  what  Horace  says  of  a  drunkard, 
"  pellucidior  vitro ;"  but  this  species  of  insane  candour  is  far  from  being 
trustworthy,  and  the  difficulty  of  accurately  ascertaining  motives,  and  of 
observing  the  operation  of  pathematic  agencies,  remains  one  of  the  most 
serious- perplexities  of  the  practical  psychologist. 

In  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  of  an  attack  of  insanity, 
we  are  particularly  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  interested  statements  of 
firiends  and  relations,  who  disguise  or  deny  circumstances  which  might  be 
thought  discreditable  to  the  patient  or  to  themselves.  Even  when  a  true 
history  of  the  case  is  obtained,  its  as|)ect  may  be  very  fallacious,  as  the 
following  well-contrasted  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate.  A  seaman 
returning  from  the  coast  with  prize  money  was  hocussed,  robbed,  and 
immediately  became  insane.  A  young  Protestant  female,  on  a  visit  to  a 
Catholic  family,  came  under  the  influence  of  the  priest,  and  became  a  con- 
vert: much  unpleasant  discussion  took  place  in  consequence  with  the 
members  of  her  own  family,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  she  became 
insane.  In  the  first  case,  there  appeared  to  exist  the  obvious  physical 
cause  of  poisoned  blood ;  in  the  second,  a  no  less  obvious  moral  cause. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  as  subsequent  know- 
ledge of  these  cases  proved.  In  the  first,  the  cause  was  moral,  arising 
from  grief;  in  the  second,  the  cause  was  physical,  arising  from  semi- 
starvation  and  watching  during  Lent. 

For  alight  we  know  to  the  contrary,  injuries  to  the  head,  poisoned  blood, 
and  other  similar  causes,  are  capable  of  producing  insanity  in  any  human 
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"Rage  seized  liim  as  tliese  contrasting  pictures  rose  before  his  view.  He 
walked  to  and  fro  in  disorder,  striving  to  re-collect  his  thoughts,  and  reduce  himself 
from  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  into  the  mere  vtechanism  ofcalcuUtthig  intellect!^* 

This  intellectual  faculty  forms  an  opinion  general  or  particular — erro- 
neous or  correct — there  it  stops ;  and  according  to  the  materiaLj  submitted, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  a  man  becomes  full  or  empty, 
stupid  or  wise,  a  dolt  or  a  Newton.  A  man  may  be  an  idiot  from  con- 
genital deficiency  of  this  faculty,  or  may  become  demented  from  decay  of 
it ;  he  may  be  crotchety  from  its  imperfection,  but  it  appears  to  us  impos- 
sible that  any  condition  of  the  reasoning  faculty  can  produce  madness. 
A  medical  witness  was  asked  in  a  lunacy  trial  whether,  if  a  man  believed 
that  a  person  could  see  through  a  three-foot  brick  wall,  such  a  belief 
would  constitute  a  delusion,  i.  e.,  a  criterion  of  insanity.  The  unfortimate 
witness  having  replied  in  the  affirmative,  was  of  course  trotted  through 
an  amusing  array  of  consequences,  terminating  in  the  melancholy  and 
distressing  insanity  of  all  believers  in  mesmerism.  Now,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  ratiocination  displayed  by 
these  gentlemen,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  call  them  insane  is  most 
erroneous;  because,  with  the  exception  of  getting  angry  when  one  pre- 
sumes to  argue  with  them,  their  opinions  do  not  touch  their  motives,  and 
consequently  do  not  lead  to  action.  Like  the  necessitarians,  they  act  in 
opposition  to  their  opinions.  The  discovery  of  clairvoyance  has  not 
stopped  the  printing  of  one  newspaper,  or  lightened  one  mail-bag ;  the 
electric  telegraph  is  as  much  used  as  if  the  stupendous  discovery  of  the 
snail  telegraph  had  never  been  made ;  and  notwithstanding  the  newly 
perceived  translucency  of  three-foot  brick  walls,  we  doubt  whether  the 
fact  has  caused  any  alteration  in  the  thickness  of  party  walls,  or  any 
other  architectural  arrangements  of  the  most  enthusiastic  disciple.  When 
a  mesmerist  judge  seriously  endeavours  to  supei*sede  witnesses,  counsellors, 
and  jury,  by  employing  sensitive  clairvoyants  to  discover  the  truth,  we 
think  it  not  altogether  improbable  that,  out  of  court  at  least,  such  pro- 
ceedings will  be  considered  rather  mad. 

In  1787,  a  Dr.  Elliot  was  considered  insane,  because  he  anticipated 
some  of  the  scientific  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Herschel.  He  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  firing  a  pistol  with  intent,  «kc.,  at  a  Miss  Boydell,  thereby 
burning  her  clothing  and  contusing  her  shoulder.  The  jury  could  not 
find  that  there  was  a  ball  in  the  pistol,  and  on  this  acquitted  him.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  in  a  note  to  *  Ferguson's  Astronomy,'  says  : 

"  The  friends  of  the  Doctor  maintained  that  he  was  insane,  and  called  several 
witnesses  to  establish  this  point.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Simmons,  who  declared 
that  Dr.  Elliot  had,  for  some  months  before,  shown  a  fondness  for  the  most  extra- 
vaaant  opiniom  ;  and  in  particular,  he  had  sent  to  him  a  letter  on  the  light  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Itoyal  Society.  This  letter  confirmed 
Dr.  Simmons  in  the  belief  that  this  unhappy  man  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
mental  derangement ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opiuion,  he  directed 
the  attention  of  the  court  to  a  passage  of  the  letter,  in  which  Dr.  £lliot  states 
*  that  the  light  of  the  sun  proceeds  from  a  dense  and  universal  aurora,  which  may 
afford  ample  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  sun  beneath,  and  ,yet  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance aloft  as  not  to  annoy  them.  No  objection,'  says  he,  '  ariseth  to  this  great 
luminary  being  inhabited ;  vepetation  may  obtain  there  as  well  as  with  us.  There 
may  be  water  and  dry  laud,  hills  and  dales,  rain  and  fair  weather ;   and  as  the 

•  My  Novel.  Bolwer. 
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and  simplificatioD  of  tbo  existing  statutes.  Their  demerits  of  omission 
are  considerable.  Many  important  and  pressing  questions,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  criminal  lunatics,  are  entirely  passed  over.  The  visita- 
tion of  asylums,  private  and  public,  is  to  be  left  on  its  present  fo<jting — 
although,  as  regards  the  former,  the  noble  chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  has  expressed  his  o])inion  in  the  Lords,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  defective  and  unsatisfactory  j  and  as  regards  the  latter,  the  utmost 
diversity  of  practice  exists  in  different  counties — a  diversity  of  practice  so 
contrasted,  that  the  existence  of  error  at  one  or  both  extremes  is 
unavoidably  impressed  ui>on  the  conviction. 

In  some  asylums  the  actual  work  of  visitation  has  lapsed  from  the  main 
body  of  the  visitors,  and  has  l>ocome  the  privilege  and  the  glory  of  some 
two  or  three  membera,  who,  from  a  natural  and  well-founded  anxiety 
concerning  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  constitute  themselves  into  an  liob- 
domadal  board,  and  become  what  their  own  Ciipabilities  or  thuse  of  some 
adroit  matron  may  be  a))le  to  develop.  Surely  some  reasonable  medium 
might  be  devised  and  enfoi*ced  by  enactment,  wliich  might  rescue  the 
important  duty  of  ajsylum  visitation  from  degeneiuting  into  a  formal  sham, 
or  developing  with  exuberant  vitality  into  a  mischievous  som*ce  of  excite- 
ment to  the  j/ationts. 

Another  subject  on  which  the  greatest  diversity  and  laxity  of  practice 
exists  in  different  county  asylums,  is  the  manner  of  appoi*tioning  the 
expenditure  between  the  maintenance  fund  and  the  county  rate.  In 
several  counties  a  building  and  rei)air  fund  has  been  establislied,  from 
moneys  strictly  and  legally,  perhaps,  belonging  to  the  maintenance  fund : 
the  county  rates  have  ttius  been  altogether  relieved  from  the  repair  cluirges 
to  which  they  are  liable  under  the  26th  section  of  the  present  act. 
At  other  asylimis  all  expenditure  for  the  repair  of  the  building,  for 
painting,  glazing,  and  fuiiiishing,  is  charged  on  the  county  rate.  In  some 
insttmces,  where  the  main  efforts  of  the  visitors  and  the  sujxjrintendents 
appeal*  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  credit  for  extreme  economy  of  manage 
ment,  the  most  exti*aordinary  items  of  expenditure  are  thus  charged. 
Charges  for  bedding,  clotliing,  attendants'  salaries,  under  the  title  of 
artisans'  wages,  are  thus  transferred  from  the  ix)or  rate  to  the  county  rate. 
In  one  county  even  the  chaplain  s  salary  is  thus  classed  with  building 
repaii's,  and  in  another  the  county  rate  is  saddled  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  steward-superintendent's  pony,  though  no  efforts  are  made  to  prevent 
the  medicul  ofhcer  from  becoming  thoroughly /bc/teare.  Thus,  by  cooking 
the  acatuiits,  the  maintenance  chiU'ge  is  kept  at  a  figure  astonisliingly 
low.  JSo  great  is  the  diversity  which  exists  in  the  manner  of  keeping 
these  public  accounts,  that  no  fair  comjiarison  can  be  made  between  the 
maintenance  charges  of  one  asylum  and  those  of  another,  without  an 
elaborate  analysis  and  rearrangement  of  aU  the  items  of  expenditure. 

An  amended  Lunatic  Asylum  Act  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
to  rectify  tJiese  irregularities :  yet  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
in  the  new  bill  not  only  is  no  attempt  made  to  do  so,  but  even  that 
■irango  ambiguity  of  expi*ession  is  idlowed  to  remain,  *'  shall  be  claimed 
to  be  leviable,  Aa"  {sec,  7U),  which  leaves  Visitors  at  libei-ty  to  puzzle  out, 
if  they  can,  whether  the  rent-charge  on  patients  from  non-contributing 
borouj^  diould  be  oorried  to  the  maiuteuance  fund,  or  to  the  relief  of 
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Review  VI. 

Trade  de  Chimie  Anatomique  et  Pkyaiologiq^is  Norniale  et  Pathologiqtte, 
&c.  Par  Charles  Robix,  M.D.,  et  F.  Verdeil,  M.D.,  <fec. — Paris, 
1853.     Tomes  T.,  II.,  &  III. 

Treatise  of  Anatomical  and  Phyadological  Cliemistry,  Norrrud  and  Patho^ 
logical ;  or,  of  die  Immediate  Principles j  mrrttial  or  morbid,  which 
constitute  the  body  of  Mail  and  of  Oi^  Marnmi/erce,  Sfc.  By  Ch. 
Robin  and  F.  Verdeil. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  to  give  an 
account,  extracted  from  Messrs.  Robin  and  Verdeil's  elaborate  treatise,  of 
the  *  Immediate  Principles  which  constitute  Healthy  Human  Urine ;'  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  contents  of  this  work  in  a  more  general 
point  of  view,  insisting  upon  a  few  topics,  which,  from  their  novelty,  or 
from  their  classification,  deserve  particular  notice. 

Messrs.  Robin  and  Verdeil's  book  was  written  with  the  intention  of 
giving  to  physicians  and  anatomists  a  complete  account  of  the  intimate  or 
molecular  structure  of  organic  substances  in  their  three  fundamental 
states,  liquid,  semi-solid,  and  solid;  or,  in  other  words,  the  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  the  various  substances  or  immediate  principles 
which,  by  their  molecular  aggregation,  constitute  organic  substances. 
They  do  not  therefore  treat  of  the  organized  matter  itself,  but  of  its 
constituents. 

Their  work  is  divided  into  three  volumes.  The  1st  is  entirely  devoted 
to  general  considerations  of  the  ^Immediate  Principles;'  the  2nd  and  the 
3rd  present  a  systematic  view  of  these  substances. 

The  general  feature  of  this  treatise  is  the  systematic  classification  of  the 
subject.  It  was  impossible  that  in  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude,  the 
authors  should  have  overlooked  the  importance  of  a  proper  classification, 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  facts  descril)ed, 
with  the  deductions  drawn  fi-om  them,  which  enables  the  reader  to  be  at 
once  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and  to  judge  for  himself  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  author's  conclusions. 

M.  Robin's  writings  all  reveal  a  most  systematic  mind;  from  this 
characteristic  tendency,  so  visible  in  his  classification  of  general  anatomy,* 
he  possessed  peculiar  talents  for  the  composition  of  a  treatise  on  anato- 
mical chemistry.  M.  Robin  is  an  anatomist,  he  has  prosecuted  that 
science  into  its  minute  details,  but  he  could  not  have  undertaken  to  write 
alone  a  treatise  so  intimately  connected  with  chemistry ;  it  was  therefore 
indispensable  that  this  work  should  be  the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of 
both  an  anatomist  and  a  chemist,  and  M.  Verdeil  happened  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  very  acquirements  M.  Robin  stood  in  need  of 

M.  Verdeil  is  a  chemist  and  a  physician ;  his  investigations  have  there- 
foe  been  directed  to  chemical  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with 
physLology  and  anatomy.  His  researches  into  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
ihe  oonstitnents  of  the  lungs,  into  the  nature  of  animc^  and  vegetable 
•oltmring  prinoiples,  and  more  recently  into  vegetable  humus,  with  Mr. 
SoiDoe  to  wbfifw  that  physiology  as  well  as  chemistry  is  already 

■'iUt  author.  We  may  also  observe,  that  while 
Mastanie  CMn^nle,  par  Ch.  Bobin. 
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bodies  resulting  from  the  direct  combination  of  elements  properly  so 
called,  and  organic  chemistry  as  including  the  different  chemical  species 
•formed  by  compound  substances  acting  as  elements. 

In  1838,  Mulder  published  his  theory  on  the  protein  compounds. 
His  formula  of  protein  is  C^Hj,jN^O„,  while  that  of  Liebig  is 
O^lIg^N^Ojy,  and  that  of  Dumas,  C^,Hj,jN^O„.  Mulder's  researches  have 
proved  very  useful,  from  their  having  shown  the  presence  of  sulphur  as  an 
important  constituent  of  certabi  organic  substances. 

Between  1841  and  1842,  Liebig  published  his  work  on  'Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Animal  Physiology  and  to  Pathology.'  Liebig 
examines  more  particularly  the  chemical  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
the  economy  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  heat,  digestion,  secretion, 
and  respiration.  He  considers  especially  the  immediate  principles  in 
their  dynamical  condition,  without  having  previously  duly  insisted  upon 
their  individual  nature  and  properties.  His  work  is  essentially  chemical, 
as  is  proved  by  that  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  organic  tissue^  in  the  chapter  intituled  *  Development  of 
the  Metamorphoses  by  means  of  Chemical  Equations.* 

The  chemists  of  this  period  explain  the  formation  of  immediate  prin- 
ciples by  the  metamorphosis  of  substances  varying  from  the  proteic  radical 
by  containing  more  or  less  oxygen,  each  proportion  of  oxygen  taken  up 
by  the  organism  proihiciug  a  proportional  amount  of  heat.  By  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  the  living  parts  are  destroyed,  and  eliminated  in 
the  state  of  inorganic  combinations ;  all  the  oxygen  thus  absorbed  by  the 
respiration  is  not  entu-ely  used  to  effect  this  metamorphosLs,  a  part  of  it 
being  employed  to  convert  into  a  ga«eous  form  certain  substances  no 
longer  useful  to  the  system.  From  this  combustion  is  derived  the  heat 
peculiar  to  the  living  organism. 

"  There  exists,'*  observes  Liebig,  "  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
conditicms  necessary  for  the  development  of  animal  heat  and  those  required 
for  the  production  of  mechanical  phenomena ;  if  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
former,  the  latter  will  increase  in  a  like  proportion.**  Liebig  considers 
animal  life  to  be  generated  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  two  forces,  one  of 
which  would  produce  an  increase,  or  make  up  for  the  wasti^,  the  other 
would  cause  a  decrease,  or  destruction  of  matter.  The  increase  is  effected 
by  the  vital  power,  while  the  destruction  results  from  the  chemical  action 
of  oxygen. 

**  The  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  arterial  blood,  combining  with  the  various 
principles  incapable  of  resisting  its  chemical  action,  generates  the  tempei*a- 
ture  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  vital  phenomena.'* 

A  morbid  principle  is  a  substance,  or  merely  any  mechanical  cause, 
which  destroys  the  equilibrium  between  the  waste  and  the  supply.  Any 
diminution  in  the  resistance  of  the  living  parts  against  the  cause  of  waste 
becomes  a  want  of  power  to  resist  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  above  are  the  facts  more  or  le^  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
immediate  principles,  contained  in  Liebig's  work  on  organic  chemistry 
applied  to  pJiysiology.  The  same  ideas  are  reproduced  in  his  treatise  on 
organic  chemistry;  but,  however  high  our  respect  for  Liebig,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  several  distinguished  chemists  have  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  entire  correctuess  of  views,  which,  from  their  extreme  simplicity, 
Jiave  n^torallj  found  a  great  niunber  of  ardfint;  sapporters.     For  the 
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their  treatise,  is  the  new  Letters  of  Liebig,  published  in  1851.  Liebi^ 
does  not,  however,  refer  in  any  way  to  the  boundaries  of  the  science  he 
treats  of,  and  his  views  are  still  essentially  chcmicaL  Since  this  time, 
Other  important  works  have  been  published,  to  which  we  shall  not  refer 
at  present. 

To  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  Messrs.  Robin  and  YerdeiFs  classi- 
fication of  the  immediate  principles,  we  have  condensed  the  two  last 
volumes  of  their  treatise  into  the  two  synoptical  tables  which  accompany 
this  review. 

VOL.  n. 

Book  2. — Of  the  Immediate  Principles  considered  individually. 


•^  <« 


T.  General  charac- 
ters of  the  imme- 
diate principles. 


II.  Their  charac- 
ters considered  ac- 
cording to  sex,  age, 
race,  species,  and 
morbid  state. 


III.  Origin,  for- 
mation, and  exit 
fh>m  the  system,  of 
immediate  princi- 
ples of  the  Ist  class. 


IV.  Functions  of 
immediate  princi- 
ples of  the  Ist  class 
in  the  oi^^anism. 


\ti  DwMan.  -> 


I.  Oxygen. 


IT.  Hydrogen. 
III.  Nitrogen. 


iln  the  blood.    In  the  lungs. 
State  in   which  it  exists  in  the 
organism. 
IHithological  condition. 
Exit  of  oxygen  from  the  system. 
Function  of  oxygeu  in  the  system. 

In  the  blood. 
In  the  lungs. 
Its  state  in  the  system. 
Origin  and  exit. 
V  Functions. 


r  In  blood,  lungs,  intestines. 
IV.  Carbonic  acid.  <  Its  state  and  Amotions. 

L  Extraction. 


V.  Carfooretted  hydrogen. 

VI.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

VII.  IJyposulphate    of    am-  ■{ 

monia. 

VIII.  Water. 


/Volume  and 
weight. 
Origin  and  exit. 
Function. 
Extraction. 


ind  Division. 

Mineral  or 
incn^anic. 


I.  Mathematical  characters. 

II.  Physieal  characters. 

III.  Chemical  characters. 


IV.     Organoleptical 
racters. 


cha- 


V.  Variation  of  the  im- 
mediate principles  of  that 
olaas,  according  to  sex,  age, 
nee,  species,  and  morbid 
oolndition. 

Origin  and  eonditioBs  of 
tho  formation  of  the  inmie- 
diate  principles  of  that  class. 


k. 


Chloride  of  sodium;  chloride  of  potassium, 
fluoride  of  calcium;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia; 
carbonate  of  ammonia ;  bicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia; carbonate  of  lime;  bicarbonate  of  lime; 
carbonate  of  magnesia;  carbonate  of  soda; 
bicarbonate  of  soda ,  carlxinate  of  potash ;  bi- 
carbonate of  potash;  sulphate  of  soda;  sulphate 
of  potash ;  basic  or  neutral  phosphate  of  lime ; 
add  phosphate  of  lime ;  phosphate  of  magnesia ; 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate ;  neutral  phos- 
phate of  soda;  acid  phosphate  of  soda ;  phos- 
phate of  potash. 

Lactic  acid ;  lactate  of  soda ;  lactate  of 
potash;  lactate  of  lime;  oxalate  of 
lime ;  uric  acid ;  neutral  urate  of  soda  ; 
acid  nrat«  of  soda ;  urate  of  potash ; 
urate  of  anmKmia;  urate  of  lime ;  urate 
of  magnesia;  hippuricacid;  hippurate 
of  soda,  of  pota.Hh,  and  of  lime;  ino- 
sate  of  potash ;  pneumSc  acid  ;  glyco- 
cholate  of  soda ;  taurocholate  of  soda ; 
hyocholate  of  soda ;  ly  thofellic  add. 

/Creatine. 
ind  Division.  I  Creatinine. 

Neutral   principles    and  J  Ure»- 
nitrogenized      animal )  Chlorosodatc  of  urea, 
alkaloids.  Cystine. 

\Allantoine. 

9rd  Division.     Jg^g^of  utw. 
SMcharine  and  neutral 
ItMMMOClMd  fnteelplat. 


Ist  Division. 

Acid  and 
saline  prin- 
ciples. 


Isagar 


of  milk. 
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principles,  are  next  considered :  the  authors,  according  to  their  nana! 
mode  of  proceeding,  first  enter  into  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 
They  observe  tliat  the  only  organic  character  these  principles  possess  is 
to  concur  in  the  formation  of  organized  substances;  they  pbiy  only  a 
Becond.-iry  though  indLspensable  part  in  their  conatitution.  In  regard  to 
tiieir  formation,  the  greater  numl>er  of  these  principles  consist  of  the 
dunuicul  elements  of  tissues,  which  require  to  assume  that  form  fur  their 
elimination  from  the  system.  For  this  process,  some  are  decomposed  in 
the  body,  and  pass  into  another  state.  In  the  embryo,  for  example,  a 
part  oftlie  sugar  contained  in  the  liver  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys  as  soon 
as  it  M  formed,  aud  is  conveyed  into  the  amniotic  fluid,  where  it  may  be 
detected  until  the  laat  period  of  embryonic  life.  (Bcmai'd.)  It  also  often 
happens  that  the  above  principles  are  eliminated  from  the  body  as  soon 
as  they  are  formed;  and  this  may  explain  how  it  happens  that  they  exist 
often  in  such  small  quantities  as  constituents  of  the  urine. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  cf  the  immediate  princi|>les  of  this  class,  in 
the  system,  no  doubt  tliey  exert  on  each  other  a  peculiar  influence.  This 
very  mysterious  action  has  been  compared  to  the  peculiar  properties  of 
^>ongy  platinum,  or  ferments,  which  some  authors  have  termed  catalytic 
action.  There  are,  however,  certain  chemical  phenomena  constantly  going 
on  in  the  organism  which  we  are  more  able  to  judge  of;  as,  when  lactic, 
pneumic,  uric,  or  bippuric  acids  seize  ujion  the  bases  of  certain  valine 
principles  of  a  mineral  origin — a  class  of  phenomena  whioh,  no  doubt, 
greatly  contribute  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

The  first  division  of  the  second  class  contains  the  n«(/ and  sa/in^orj^Mic 
immeUiaU  yrineipleH,  which  are  successively  enumerated  in  the  adjoining 
table.  They  are  all  of  them  salts  or  acids  which  burn  generally  without 
taking  fire,  and  are  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  These  characters 
distinguish  them  from  the  fats,  the  &tty  acids,  and  the  soaps. 

With  the  exception  of  lactic  and  pntumic  acids,  and  inosate  of  potash, 
the  amount  of  these  principles  is  inconsiderable,  except  in  the  excre- 
mentitions  secretions,  such  as  urine,  in  the  morbid  products,  aud  in  the 
exci-emento-rccrementitions  secretions,  as  tho  bile.  Their  proportion  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  is  very  trifling. 

The  third  divimou  of  the  second  class  of  immediate  principles  is  devoted 
to  the  dcMCription  of  those  that  are  saccharine  or  non-nitrogenizfd.  A 
few  observations  on  the  subject  will,  perhaps,  not  l>e  devoid  of  interest. 
The  authors  comprehend  imder  this  head  the  various  immediate  principles 
of  the  second  clans  which  take  fire  and  bum  with  a  flame,  emitting  a 
smell  of  burnt  sugar  (caramel).  They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  j>osses3the 
property  of  being  converted  by  the  presence  of  ferments,  or  nitrogenized 
substances,  into  lactic  acid,  or  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  action  which  takes  place. 

Animals  contain  two  kinds  of  sugars — the  sugar  of  liver,  or  diabetic 
■ugar,  and  the  sugar  of  milk.     Vegetables  yield  other  kinds  of  sugar. 
I  tax  as  we  can  tell  from  its  chemical  analysis,  is  perfectly 
tat  of  the  liver. 

Liver. — This  principle  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  liver, 
'  the  sub-hepatic  veins,  and  of  that  part  of  the  vena  cava 
the  Utter  veasel,  of  the  blood  in  the  right  aide  of  the 
ihe  pulmooary  arteries :  none  can  be  detected  in  the  veua 
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lonce  may  be  compared  with  the  irritation  in 
9  pneumogastric  nerves — during  the  inspira- 
^her,  for  instance — when  the  amount  of  sugar 
libly  increased. 

e  hingB,  we  puncture  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
xUes,  an  increased  action  of  the  liver  takes 
of  sugar,  which  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys, 
sugar,  which  can  be  obtained  by  an  artificial 
the  superior  extremity  of  the  pneumogastric 
,  by  the  puncturing  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
xlies,  may  also  be  observed  to  occur  in  the 
lorbid  conditiona 

D  and  Yerdeil  consider  diabetes  to  be  owing 
lungs,  or  pei'haps  also  to  some  disease  of  the 

jcently  performed  by  Dr.  Harley,  at  Paris, 
»ciet6  de  Biologic,  appear  to  show  that  the 
vhich  depends  the  secretion  of  sugar  by  the 
iver  itself,  by  the  stimulating  power  of  the 
1  the  hejjatic  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
3d  the  exciitng  influence  of  th^blood  of  the 
3  that  vein  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  chloro- 
ved,  that  two  or  three  hours  after  the  opera- 
ipon  voided  sugar  in  their  urine,  and  remained 
ours  to  two  or  three  days.  The  presence  of 
wimals  was  detected  by  means  of  the  double 
per,  and  also  by  fermentation,  so  that  no 
y*s  results. 

a  new  light  upon  the  pathology  of  diabetes, 
ses  this  disease  is  brought  on  by  excesses  in 
)  is,  however,  so  complex,  that  no  serious 
ccount  for  all  its  symptoms,  until  we  have 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  action  of  the 

duced  in  the  organism  by  the  liver  is  de- 
imount  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  being 
iring  the  height  of  digestion.     Our  authors 

experiments,  that  the  sugar  is  transformed 
ourselves  observed  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 

or  by  heating  its  solution  with  acid  phoa- 
human  urine  by  direct  crystallization.  This 
throw  some  light  upon  the  disappearance  of 
>f  the  lungs,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
ope  the  experiments  we  are  now  making  on 
lead  to  some  useful  resulta 
snce  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  it  is  necessary  to 
e  of  that  organ,  previously  minced  with  care, 
gh  calico,  precipitates  the  reduced  oxide  of 
trate  of  potash  and  of  copper,  and  readily 
le  amount  of  sugar  is  quite  sufficient  for  ito 
liarimeter.     WhiiBiiy  on  one  oooaaion,  we  were 
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Book  3. — The  Accidental  Immediate  Prifvciplea, 

Book  4. — Principles  imperfectly  determined^  or  doiibtful,  a/nd  Substances 

not  Immediate  Principles, 

'  Probable  rrinciples  of  the  let  ClaM  ...  Silica. 

r  Acetate  of  soda. 

Leucine. 

Peculiar  salts  of  dog's  urine. 

Xanthine. 

Hypoxanthine. 

Lienine. 

First  peculiar  acid  of  human  urine. 

Second  peculiar  acid  of  human  urine. 

Hsmatoidine. 

Butyrine. 

Caprine,  or  Caprinim — CaproinCt  or  Cap- 
ronine — Capry  line. 

Butyroleine,  or  Butrelaine. 

llyrcine. 

Phocine. 

Phosphnretted  fkts  of  cerebral  substance. 
^  Cerebric  acid,  or  cerebrate  of  8oda. 


S    & 


0> 


Probable  Principles  of  the  2nd  Class  * 


Probable  Principles  of  the  8rd  Class  ^ 


f  Neurine. 
SynoTine. 
Lacrymine. 
Spermatine. 

I  Organic  substances  peculiar  to  dropsical 
fluids. 
Paralbumine. 
Pyine. 

Siul  Section. — Definite    chemical    compounds    whose    existence  as  immediate    principles  is 

doublHil. 
Srd  Section. — A  few  immediate  principles,  chemical  elements,  or  simple  bodies,  whose  actual 

combined  state  is  unknown  or  commonly  overlooked. 
4th  Section. — Natural  and  artificial  chemical  comi>ounds  which  are  not  immediate  principles. 
6th  Se4tion.  —  Substances  which   have  erroneously  been  called   immediate  principles,  being 

merely  mixtures,  or  products  of  decomposition,  or  even  neither  chemical  comjiounds  nor 

mixtures. 

By  referring  to  the  annexed  tables,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first 
part  of  the  third  volume  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  fatty  imme- 
diate principles.  These  the  authors  define  "  neutral,  acid,  or  saline  sub- 
stances, soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  insoluble,  or  very  sparingly  soluble, 
in  water,  and  burning  with  a  fiame  evolving  carbon  free  from  ammonia 
or  other  nitrogenized  products." 

Our  authors  next  dcRcribe  the  condition  in  which  the  fatty  matters 
exi^t  as  immediate  principles  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  enter 
into  a  minute  microscopical  examination  of  the  fatty  globulas  containeil 
iu  milk.  These  globules  are  observed  to  be  perfectly  8])herical,  when 
derived  from  animals  which  3deld  a  soft  butter,  as  in  the  case  of  human 
milk ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  general  polyphedral  in  cow's  milk,  the 
butter  of  which  is  of  a  more  solid  consistence.  These  globules  are  semi- 
solid, or  nearly  solid,  in  cow's  milk,  which  is  to  be  expected,  as  they 
contain  68  per  cent,  of  margarine,  30  per  cent,  of  oleine,  and  2  per  cent, 
of  butyrine.  According  to  our  authors,  the  formation  of  butter  de])ends 
merely  upon  the  aggregation  of  these  globules.  They  have  previously 
been  »ui>posed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  membrane  or  envelope — but 
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hce,  and  collect  into  a  hard  mass  on  cooling.  This  mass  is  generally 
formed  of  stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine.  To  sepaiate  these  three  prin- 
ciples, a  sample  of  the  fat  is  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol;  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  stearine  will  appear  first,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  margarine  also  crystallizes ;  by  means  of  the  microscope  we 
can  readily  distinguish  these  two  subs^uces  one  from  the  other.  The 
oleine  does  not  crystallize,  but  adheres  to  the  crystals  of  stearine  or  of 
margarine,  and  may  be  obtained  by  pressing  the  crystalline  mass  in 
filtering  paper,  and  afterwards  treating  that  paper  with  ether. 

In  many  cases  this  method  of  analysis,  when  used  as  a  test,  will  prove 
Bafficient.  It  is  often,  however,  more  convenient  to  transform  the  fats  into 
soap  by  meaus  of  potash,  and  to  decompose  this  soap  by  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  when  the  fatty  acids  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
and  solidify  on  cooling.  This  mass,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  will  yield 
crystals  of  stearic  or  margaric  acid,  which  may  be  more  easily  recognised  than 
stearine  and  margaiine.  We  have  often  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
crystallization  of  the  neutral  fats  and  their  fatty  acids,  and  have  repeatedly 
observed  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  them  when  they  are  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  oleine  or  of  oleic  acid.  In  certain  cases,  moreover,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  difliculty  to  distinguish  under  the  microscope  stearic  fix)m 
margaric  acid,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  have  i^ecourse  to  their  fusing 
point :  stearic  acid  fuses  at  75°,  *and  margaric  acid  at  56°  Cent.  A  mix- 
ture of  the  two,  fuses  at  temperatures  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  each 
acid  pi"esent.  Gottlieb  has  given  a  table  of  the  fusibility  of  these  mixtures, 
which  wiU  probably  turn  out  to  be  of  great  practical  use. 

In  order  to  extract  fatty  matters  dissolved  in  animal  liquids,  the  residue 
from  the  fluid,  evHporated  to  di*yne4w  over  the  water-bath,  may  be  treated 
with  ether,  and  this  solution  mixed  with  alcohol,  or  conoentrated  at  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  to  induce  the  crystallization  of  the  fats. 
This  method,  however,  fails  in  every  case  where  the  fat  is  mixed  with 
other  principles  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, it  is  advisable  to  treat  the  solution  with  lime  or  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  precipitates  the  fats,  in  some  caaes  by  an  apparently  mechanical 
action,  and  in  others,  by  the  formation  of  a  soap  of  lime.  This  lime  pre- 
cipitate, collected  on  a  fi\ter,  then  washed  and  dried,  will  yield  to  ether 
or  alcohol  the  fatty  substances  it  crjntaina  When  a  soap  of  lime  is 
formed,  it  must  be  treated  first  with  a  mineral  acid  and  then  with  ether; 
it  is  by  this  mode  that  we  have  ourselves  succeeded  in  detecting  the 
presence  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the  blood. 

Much  more  might  be  added  on  the  study  and  extraction  of  the  fatty 
animal  matters,  were  it  not  that  the  limits  of  this  notice  prevent  us  from 
dwelling  at  greater  length  upon  this  part  of  the  subject. 

On  the  immediate  principles  of  the  third  class, — Organic  substances,  or 
coagulahle  principles. 

These  substances  the  authors  define : 

"  Fluid  bodies,  having  the  property  of  coagulating  by  heat  at  about  50°or75''  Cent., 
and  also  by  the  action  of  reagents;  or  seini-soUd  and  solid  bodies  susceptible  of 
softening,  not  crystaUizable  or  volatile,  or  without  undergoing  decomposition;  of 
an  indfemiitc  or  undetermined  elementary  chemical  composition;  burning  with  Uttle 
flame;  evolving  ammoniacal  emp^nreumatic  products  having  a  sour  smell;  and 
finally,  leaving  a  bulky,  bright,  porous  charcoal,  difficult  to  incinerate." 
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extraction  ofJuematine,  or  the  colouring  principle  of  blood.  This  fluid  is 
first  coagulated  by  heat,  and  the  pressed  coagulam  afterwards  boiled  with 
alcohol,  and  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  soda,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  its  alkaline  reaction.  The  alcohol,  which  has  assumed  an 
intense  red  colour,  is  then  filtered,  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  or  pounded 
lime,  and  again  boiled  until  it  has  become  entirely  discoloured.  The 
precipitate,  which  has  now  acquired  a  green  colour,  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
in  order  to  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  result  of  the  oj)era- 
tion  is  a  thick  red  mass,  which  is  dried  on  a  filter,  and  introduced  into  a 
glass  flask.  This  substance^  treated  with  a  little  ether,  yields  to  this 
fluid  its  fats,  together  with  a  little  colouring  matter.  When  entirely 
free  from  fat,  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  and 
as  soon  as  this  alcohol  has  become  cold,  it  is  mixed  with  ether.  Various 
substances  dissolved  in  tbe  alcohol  are  now  precipitated,  and  the  filtered 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  contains  the  pure  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood.  This  is  distilled  and  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  water,  when 
the  colouring  matter  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-black  powder, 
which  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water. 

The  haematine  obtained  by  this  process  is  perfectly  free  from  fat,  and 
entirely  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol ;  it  differs  therefore  from 
that  obtained  by  Lecanu  by  another  process,  and  which  he  found  to  be 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

M.  Verdeil  employs  a  similar  method  for  extracting  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  bile,  or  biliverdine.  Messrs.  Yerdeil  and  Harley  have 
obtained  md(inine,  or  black  pigment,  from  a  melanotic  tumour  by  the 
action  of  dilute  aqua  potcussae,  a  black  powder  being  left  behind  which 
yielded  by  incineration  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with 
traces  of  other  salts.  Indeed,  M.  Verdeil  has  observed  that  colouring 
matters  are  constantly  combined  with  iron.  Their  state  in  this  combina- 
tion must  be  very  peculiar,  as  they  become  entirely  soluble  in  ether. 

The  latter  part  of  the  third  volume  is  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  accidental  immediate  principles,  and  those  of  doubtful  exist-ence. 
It  opens  to  the  investigator  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  which,  carefully 
followed  up,  can  hardly  fail  leading  to  interesting  discoveries.  This 
part  of  the  treatise  is  moreover  valuable,  as  it  shows  the  mistakes  fallen 
into  by  many  chemists,  who  have  too  hastily  and  prematurely  assigned 
the  rank  of  immediate  principles  to  substances  which  a  more  thorough 
investigation  has  proved  to  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  this  important  portion  of  organized  matter. 

William  Marcet, 
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In  order  to  limit  the  extension  of  syphilis,  we  must  either  prevent 
illicit  intercoui'se,  or  use  means  for  immediately  discovering  when  the 
disease  exists.  There  are  but  few  whose  ignorance  of  the  organization  of 
man  is  so  great  as  to  permit  them  to  indulge  in  the  Utopian  belief,  that 
it  is  possible,  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  prevent  the  illicit  intercourse  of 
the  sexes.  However,  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  In  Denmark,  for 
example,  such  enactments  as  the  following  have  been  made : — [In  the 
Danish  Code,  under  Chris.  V.,  Book  vi.,  Chap.  13,  Art.  30.]  Any  males 
found  in  brothels,  ckc,  are  ordered,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  punished 
with  eight  days'  imprisonment ;  for  the  second  offence,  with  double  that 
punishment.  Any  woman  found  in  a  brothel  is  ordereil  to  be  flogged,  or 
confined  in  the  Spinning-house.  By  Art.  5,  it  is  enacted  that  the  owner 
or  keei>er  of  a  brothel  shall  be  flogged,  and  sent  out  of  the  province  in 
which  he  resides.  By  magisterial  proclamation,  dated  Copenhagen,  27th 
July,  1 728,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  should  have  in  his  house 
or  service  an  unmarried  woman  ;**  and  by  royal  order  of  23rd  November, 
1725,  no  publican  was  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  female  at  his  bar, 
and  she  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  These,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  enactments,  of  so  stringent  a  chaiiicter,  that  they  must 
have  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  not  only  women  suspected  of  prostitu- 
tion, but  also  the  community  generally,  were  enforced  by  order  dated 
4th  April,  1809,  and  again  in  August  29th,  1829.  Is  Copenhagen,  then, 
a  model  moral  city  ] — does  prostitution  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark ?  It  not  only  exists,  but  with  the  foregoing  regulations  still  on  its 
statute  books,  prostitution  is  legally  tolerated,  and  the  extension  of 
syphilis  is  provided  against  in  a  manner  that  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

But  let  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  it  were  possible  to  enact  and 
enforce  measures  that  would  effectually  prevent  public  or  open  prostitu- 
tion ;  as  a  sequence,  private  or  clandestine  prostitution,  a  far  more  de- 
moralizing evil,  would  be  proportionately  increased.  All  who  have 
thought  seriously  on  our  social  system  must  have  been  surprised  to  find 
how  large  a  mass  of  illegalities  or  of  immoralities  are  overlooked,  in  order 
to  keep  society  together.  Man  s  weaknesses  or  faults  cease  to  be  seriously 
dangerous  to  society  as  soon  as  they  are  known.  The  more  secretly  crime 
is  accomplished,  the  gi'eater  the  danger ;  and  any  enactment  that  tends  to 
necessitate  secrecy,  endangers  society  more  than  noon-day  crime. 

With  the  admission,  then,  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  perhaps  even 
not  desirable,  to  prevent  public  prostitution,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  profession  to  recommend,  and  of  the  government  to 
legalize,  n^easures  whereby  this  necessary  evil  can  be  kept  within 
certain  limits,  and  by  which  the  origin  of  disease  can  be  discovered,  and 
its  propagation  prevented.  Disease  of  this  class  cannot  be  detected 
without  an  examination,  which  cannot  l>e  enforced  without  a  control 
over  those  whose  habits  dispose  them  to  infection ;  and  to  carry  a  control 
into  effect,  a  registration  of  prostitutes  is  necessary.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  the  legislature  cannot  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  any  sub- 
ject, so  long  as  the  individual  does  not  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  thereby  endanger  the  well-being  of  society.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  society  may  be  endangered  without  the  breach  of  any- 
existing  statute ;  were  it  not  so,  our  judicial  system  would  have  arrived 
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allow  any  other  persons  execpting  the  women  for  whom  I  have  received  such  per- 
mission to  live  tnercin;  and  it  I  act  otherwise  I  shall  pay  to  the  commission  5^ 

"  3.  I  promise  not  to  have  any  other  than  women  servants,  and  not  to  employ 
as  a  servant  anv  one  who  has  not  attained  forty  years  of  age,  under  a  line  of  7/.  10*. 

"  4.  I  promise  not  to  allow  any  woman  or  any  man  unaer  twenty  years  of  age 
t^  enter  tnis  house,  under  a  fine  of  11.  10*. 

**5.  Ill  the  aforesaid  lionse  there  shall  be  no  noise  or  tumult  whereby  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  inconvenienced;  if  I  have  given  rise  to  such  noise,  or  if  it 
appears  that,  in  the  event  of  it«  being  caused  by  others,  I  did  not  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  prevent  the  same,  I  sliall  pay  a  fine  of  from  15*.  to  15/*  besides 
rcmimerating  in  full  for  call  damages  that  may  have  be<^n  made  during  the  tumult. 

"  G.  I  promise  not  to  keep  any  spirituous  drinks  in  this  house,  nor  to  allow  any 
to  be  brought  into  it,  nor  to  sutfer  any  dancing  or  music  therein,  under  a  fine  of 
from  15*.  to  11.  10*. 

"  7.  I  promise  that  the  street  door  shall  be  kept  shut  during  the  day  and  night, 
and  if  it  be  at  any  time  found  open  I  will  pay  a  nne  of  15*.  to  30*. 

"8.1  promise  that  the  windows  shall  be  left  and  retained  in  the  condition  which 
is  ordered  and  approved  of  by  the  commissicm;  and  I  will  pay  a  fine  of  from  15*. 
to  30*.  for  every  arbitrary  alteration  or  neglect  of  these  ammgements. 

"  9.  I  promise  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  interior  or  exterior  of  this 
house,  without  previously  acquainting  the  commission  and  obtaining  their  per- 
mission to  make  it,  under  a  fine  of  15*.  to  11.  10*. 

"10.  I  promise  that  none  of  the  women  who  live  in  this  house  shall  appear  at 
the  strcet-aoor,  nor  in  any  public  garden  or  other  place  of  pubUc  amusement,  nor  in 
any  dancing-rooms  nor  public  walk;  and  if  one  or  more  of  them  are  seen  in  any  of 
these  places,  whether  tliey  be  there  with  or  without  my  knowledge,  I  will  pay  a 
fine  01 15*.  to  30*. 

"11.  I  promise  that  none  of  these  women  shall  go  on  a  journey  out  of  the  city, 
or  on  any  party  of  pleasure,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  commission,  and  its  being  made  as  they  direct;  under  a  fine  of  15*.  to  11.  10*. 

"12.  I  engage,  out  of  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  me  and  these  women, 
to  provide  them  with  lodging,  Doard,  attendance,  and  clotliinp,  all  of  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  commission,  whom  I  will  inform  of  all  changes 
made  in  these  respects;  under  a  fine  of  15*.  to  60*. 

"  13.  I  promise  to  have  a  list  of  prices  printed,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  give  the 
commission;  and  in  case  of  my  demanding  or  receiving  more  tliau  is  therein  stated, 
I  will  pay  a  fine  of  15*.  to  60*. 

"  11.  I  will  not  allow  any  of  these  women  to  incur  debt  for  more  than  three 
pounds,  imder  a  fine  of  30*.  to  00*. 

"15.  1  promise  not  to  use  any  bodily  punishment  with  these  women,  nor  to 
confine  nor  use  any  violence  towaros  them,  under  a  fine  of  from  15*.  to  11. 10*. 

"  16.  I  promise  not  to  allow  any  one  to  enter  this  house  from  one  o'clock  at 
midnight  until  the  morning,  under  a  fine  of  1 5*.  to  60s. 

"  17.  I  promise  that  the  women  shiall  live  in  all  respects  with,  and  have  every 
right  contained  in,  the  *  Book  of  Regulations;**  that  they  shall  preserve  the  greatest 
personal  cleanliness,  and  if  any  of  tncm  become  sick,  I  will  immediately  inform  the 
attending  physician,  as  well  as  the  commission;  I  will  especially  direct  my  atten- 
tion to  the  discovery  of  syphilitic  disease  and  of  scabies  in  these  women;  and, 
should  either  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  will  immediately  infonn  the  attending 


become  diseased. 

"18.  I  sluill  inform  the  commission  if  any  of  these  women  become  pregnant;  and 
if  I  omit  to  do  so,  I  will  pay  a,  fine  of  from  15/.  to  30/. 

«  Seep.  119  for  these  r^gnlAtioiu. 
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the  house ;  while  the  4th  clause  prevents  boys  or  very  young  girls  from 
being  admitted.  The  6th  clause  is  not  put  in  force,  as  beer  is  sold  in  all 
these  houses,  and  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  brandy  and 
other  s])irits;  still  it  is  a  useful  regulation,  as  it  enables  the  commission 
to  punish  the  owner  of  the  house  if  any  one  is  proved  to  have  become 
drunk  on  his  premises ;  the  restriction  regarding  dancing  and  music  is 
never  enforced.  The  regulation  respecting  the  closing  of  the  street  door, 
clause  7th,  is  so  strictly  acted  up  to,  that  it  is  at  all  times  necessary  to 
ring  to  obtain  admission,  and  on  entering,  it  is  immediately  closed,  as  it 
matters  not  by  whom  it  has  been  left  open  or  even  unlatched,  if  found  so 
the  owner  is  fined,  and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  police  to  enforce  this 
regulation.  With  respect  to  the  windows,  clause  8th,  the  lower  sash  is 
firmly  screwed  into  the  frame  so  that  it  cannot  be  opened,  while  a  wire- 
gauze  screen  extends  half-way  up  the  window,  and  renders  it  impossible 
for  those  within  to  be  seen  from  the  outside;  the  upper  sash  can  be 
opened  to  ventilate  the  room,  and  the  shutters  are  closed  when  there  are 
lights  within.  The  value  of  these  and  following  regulations  must  be 
apparent ;  we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  1 4th  clause,  in  which  the  owner  of 
the  house  promises  not  to  allow  any  of  these  women  to  incur  debts  above 
three  pounds,  but,  unfortunately,  the  small  fine  of  30«.  to  fiO^r.  completely 
fidls  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 

It  may  appear  strange,  that  we  should  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  most  stringent  enforcement  of  this  pramise,  for  the  public,  who 
generally  consider,  or,  at  least,  only  see  the  one  gi^eat  fault  in  these  women, 
often  conclude,  that  as  they  are  undei*stood  to  have  lost  their  character 
they  must  as  a  consequence  have  no  character,  except  it  be  a  bad  one. 
Some  fear,  and  others  wish  not,  to  look  deeper  than  their  external 
demeanour,  lest  perchance  they  may  discover  that  these  women  are  not 
altogether  prostitute,  while  the  majority,  even  of  our  own  profession,  find 
it  much  easier  to  allow  a  part  of  their  feUow-creatures  to  live  and  sicken 
and  die  under  the  unrelenting  scowl  of  society,  than  to  study  a  question 
which  society  appears  to  have  proscribed.  For  our  part,  we  fully  anticipate, 
and  are  prepared  to  meet,  the  opposition  that  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
system  of  control  and  protection  for  prostitutes  will  excite;  but  if  we 
can  prove  by  statistics  and  probabilities,  that  it  has  been,  and  will  be 
attended  with  benefit,  opposition  in  this  as  in  every  other  discussion  that 
has  truth  for  its  basis,  will  only  tend  to  excite  argument,  which  will,  we 
confidently  believe,  establish  the  necessity  of  the  system,  and  inevitably 
ensure  it  support. 

While  visiting  these  houses,  with  our  kind  and  truly  humane  friend 
Dr.  Behrend,  we  have  asked  these  women  why  they  do  not  seek  some 
honourable  occupation,  as  they  can  at  any  moment  leave  the  house,  no 
matter  how  heavily  they  may  be  in  debt?  [see  r^^lation  No.  1,  page  121,] 
and  the  invariable  answer  was,  "I  must  first  pay  my  debts."  But  the  debts 
increase,  and  prostitutes  do  not  understand  insolvent  debtors*  courts,  and 
therefore  languisli  on  from  year  to  year  until  all  hope  of  recovery  is  lost. 
Hence,  any  system  that  has  for  one  of  its  objects  the  reformation  of  these 
women,  should  enact,  that  it  be  a  high,  very  high  offence  to  give  them 
credit,  for  as  long  as  they  can  incur  debt  so  long  will  they  remain  prosti- 
tutes, even  under  the  moat  fisivourable  system  of  control     But  to  return : 
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clatise  the  18th  obliges  the  owner  of  the  house,  and  the  woman  is  equally 
bound  by  regulation  No.  14,  page  121,  to  inform  the  commission  and  the 
attending  physician  when  pregnancy  occura.  In  such  cases  the  speculum 
is  not  used  afler  the  third  month,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  seventh 
she  is  obliged  to  leave  the  house ;  but  as  she  will  not  be  received  into 
hospital  until  the  termination  of  the  eighth  month,  how  is  she  to  live  in 
the  interim  ?  For  this,  as  the  state  has  no  provision,  her  fellow  prosti- 
ivies  come  to  her  aid;  a  voluntary  subscription  is  made  in  every  brothel 
in  Berlin,  and  the  money  thus  collected  is  given  to  her;  on  it  she  lives 
until  her  admission  to  hospital,  it  helps  or  supports  her  while 
nursing  her  child,  or  pays  for  its  being  nursed,  while  she  returns  to  her 
wretched  life  to  pay  off  old  debts,  and  help  others  in  her  turn.  With  this 
redeeming  feature  in  her  fallen  nature,  it  cannot  justly  be  said  that  the 
trail  of  the  serpent  has  utterly  efiaced  all  traces  of  the  beauty  and  nobility 
of  the  woman's  heart. 

Clause  No.  1 9  has  the  effect  of  obliging  the  owner  to  preserve  complete 
order,  and  the  women  are  ma<?t  scrupulously  cleanly.  It  is  provided  in  the 
23rd  clause,  that  the  applicant  for  the  permission  shall  pay  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  chief  fund  of  the  police,  and  he  is  informed  that  the  entire  of  this 
money  is  to  be  given  to  the  institution  for  repentant  females,  while  the 
interest  of  the  forty-five  pounds,  lodged  as  security,  is  also  given  to  the 
institution.  Thus,  the  first  act  of  one  about  to  open  a  brothel  is  to 
denoimce  his  mode  of  life  by  helping  to  support  an  asylum  for  re|)entants. 
It  is  provided  in  clause  25,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  house  be  found 
guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  common  law,  he  shall  be  doubly 
punished,  fii'st  by  the  civil  courts,  and  secondly  by  the  permission  being 
withdrawn,  or  by  losing,  in  some  cases,  the  security.  Lastly,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  disagreements  that  may  arise  between  the  owner  of  the 
house  and  the  commission,  or  between  the  former  and  the  visitors  or 
the  women,  from  furnishing  interesting  (?)  repoi-ts  for  the  daily  press, 
the  26th  clause  endows  the  commission  with  the  power  of  judging  all 
complaints,  and  a  final  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  cliief  of  police. 

If  the  request  is  granted,  the  applicant  gets  a  copy  of  a  book  i)rinted 
by  order  of  the  commission,  containing  regulations  for  his  conduct ;  but 
as  many  of  these  are  similar  to  those  already  given  in  the  form  of  request, 
we  shall  notice  only  the  additional  rules. 

JRegul<itions  for  the  Person  who  is  allowed  to  provide  Lodging  and 

Board  for  Prostitutes, 

"  4th  regulation. — He  shall  not  allow  billiards,  cards,  or  any  other  game  to  be 
played  in  ms  house. 

"  5th  regulation. — A  printed  list  of  prices  must  he  hung  in  each  room,  and  the 
commission  must  be  furnished  with  a  copy.  (We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen 
of  these  tariffs: — ^Entrance,  6</.,  for  which  a  cup  of  coffee  is  given;  coffee,  per 
cup,  4rf.;  use  of  a  room  for  fifteen  minutes,  3jr.;  for  thirty  minutes,  5*.;  for  one 
hour,  9*. ;  and  these  prices  include  the  company  of  one  of  the  women  for  the  time 
stated.)  If  there  is  a  higher  demand  made  from  a  visitor  than  that  stated  in  the 
tariff,  on  his  reporting  it  to  the  comtiiission,  the  owner  of  the  house  is  fined  in 
accordance  to  clause  13  of  his  contract. 

"  6th  regulation. — ^I'he  agreement  between  the  owner  and  each  of  the  women 
must  be  written,  one  copy  to  be  kept  by  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  second  to 
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be  given  to  the  woman,  and  a  third  left  with  the  commission.  (These  agreements 
are  generally  to  the  effect  that  the  o>*Tier  ^ts  two-thirds  of  what  moneys  she  gets 
in  conformity  with  the  tariff,  and  for  ttis  he  provides  her  ^ith  lodging,  board, 
clothing,  anJ  attendance.) 

"  13tn  iTgidation. — That  the  owner  of  the  honse  mnst  provide  an  examination 
table  of  a  certain  form,  two  or  three  specula,  several  pounas  of  chloride  of  lime, 
and  for  each  woman,  beside*  bed  and  oody  linen,  he  must  furnish  a  washing-stand, 
&c.,  a  vaginal  syringe,  and  two  or  three  sponges.  (Each  woman  must  have  a 
separate  bedroom,  so  that  there  cannot  be  more  women  than  there  are  sleeping 
awtments  in  these  houses;  this  most  sanitary  arrangement,  though  not  in  the 
'Book  of  Regulations,*  is  invariably  enforced  by  the  conmiission.) 

"  14th  regulation. — If  it  be  necessary  that  a  woman  take  outdoor  exercise,  or 
if  she  goes  out  on  business,  she  must  be  modestly  dressed,  and  the  owner  of  the 
hoose  shall  provide  a  trustworthy  man  to  accompany  her  and  see  that  she  does  not 
stand  in  the  street  or  remain  out  longer  than  is  necessary  for  her  health  or 
business. 

"  15th  regulation. — If  a  woman  "wishes  and  determines  to  leave  her  unlawful 
course  of  life,  the  owner  dare  not  make  any  attempt  to  dissuade  her  from  so  doin^, 
nor  dare  he  prevent  her,  as  soon  as  he  is  acquainted  with  her  desire,  not  even  if 
she  be  his  debtor.  (The  commission  further  enforce,  that  if  she  be  entirely  un- 
provided with  proper  clothes,  he  must  furnish  her  with  a  suit  such  as  is  worn  by 
servants,  and  send  her,  at  his  expense,  to  her  native  city,  no  matter  how  remote  it 
may  be.^ 

"  16th  regidation. — ^If  a  woman  wishes  to  leave  this  house,  in  order  to  continue 
her  debauched  life  elsewhere,  she  must  first  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  in  the 
written  agreement  existing  between  her  and  the  owner,  or  she  may  leave  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  new  agreement  voluntarily  made  by  him;  but  of  this  the  commis- 
sion must  get  notice. 

"  17th  regulation. — It  is  expected  that  the  owner  of  the  house  will  assist  the 
commission  in  their  efforts  to  oring  these  women  back  to  an  honourable  course  of 
life,  that  he  will  endeavour  to  prevent  secret  prostitution,  and  to  trace  syphilis  to 
its  origin,  (It  must  be  evident  that  this  regidation  is  only  useftil  inasmuch  as  it 
expresses  the  objects  for  which  the  commission  has  been  constituted.)'* 

The  request  having  then  l)een  granted,  and  the  owner  provided  with  a 
copy  of  these  regulations,  the  house  is  finally  inspected,  and  if  the  arrange- 
ments are  approved  of,  permission  is  given  to  open  it. 

A  woman  vrishing  to  enter  such  a  tolerated  brothel  must  apply  to  the 
commission,  with  proof  of  her  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
being  free  from  debt,  as  it  is  the  endeavour  of  the  commission  to  ensure 
that  no  one  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  prostitution  to  free  herself 
from  debt.  The  regulations  are  read  to  her,  she  is  informed  that  if 
ahe  enters  a  brothel,  it  becomes  for  her  a  kind  of  prison, — in  which  she 
most  submit  to  the  regulations  she  has  just  heard ;  and  such  arguments  as 
the  nature  of  the  particular  case  suggests  are  used  to  induce  her  to  change 
her  resolution.  In  the  event  of  her  adhering  to  her  wish,  she  is  examined, 
and  if  found  healthy,  her  name,  age,  rt?sideuce,  birth-place,  and  personal 
appearance,  are  noted,  so  that  she  can  be  readily  identified ;  she  then 
obtains  the  written  permission  to  enter  such  a  brothel,  and  is  gixen  a 
book  containing  the  following  regulations^  in  which  her  name  is  written 
in  f  olL 
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"  Stdet  for  the  women  who  have  not  been  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
persuasions  to  leave  their  debauched  course  of  life,  and  are  therefore 
placed  under  legal  inspection. 

**  Ist.  The  person  can  at  any  time  leave  the  house  in  which,  by  permission  of  the 
commission,  sne  obtains  board  and  lodging,  as  soon  as  she  has  the  earnest  intention 
of  leading  a  lawful  and  honourable  course  of  life:  nothing  can  oblige  her  to  remain, 
neither  obligations  nor  debts  to  the  owner  or  to  any  other  person,  and  in  such  a 
case  she  shall  have  the  necessary  protection  and  assistance  from  the  commission  or 
from  the  civil  police  of  the  district  in  which  she  lives. 

"  2nd.  If  a  woman  Tiishes  to  leave  a  house  in  order  to  continue  her  debauched 
life  in  another,  she  can  only  do  so  after  having  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  written 
agreement  between  her  and  the  owner,  or  by  his  permission;  the  commission  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  making  excej)tions  to  this  rule,  in  the  event  of  the 
woman  desiring  to  leave  on  account  of  her  having  been  bodily  ill-used  by  the 
owner,  or  for  other  important  and  well-founded  reasons;  but  of  all  such  changes 
ike  commission  must  get  notice. 

"  3rd.  If  a  woman  obtain  the  aid  of  the  commission,  and  after  leaving  a  brothel 
under  pretence  of  following  an  honourable  course  of  life,  devote  herself  to  secret 
prostitution,  she  shall  be  confined  for  three  montlis  in  the  House  of  Correction,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  she  shall  be  detained  there  until  she  desires  and 
obtains  an  honest  employment,  be  given  into  the  charge  of  her  family,  or  sent  to 
her  native  city. 

"  4th.  The  police  of  each  district  shall,  from  time  to  time,  inquire  if  the  women 
have  any  cause  of  complaint,  which  they  or  the  attending  physician  will  receive 
and  communicate  to  the  conmiission. 

"  5th.  The  woman  is  hereby  seriously  cautioned  against  entering  into  much 
debt,  as  she  is  responsible  for  all  liabilities,  and  is  thereby  brought  into  a  state  of 
dependence  which  greatly  increases  the  difficulties  of  her  reformation. 

"  6th.  The  owner  of  the  house  must  be  obeyed  iii  all  that  refers  to  the  carrying  out 
the  regulations  of  the  commission  relative  to  the  order  and  decorum  of  his  house; 
the  women  must  not  appear  at  the  street  door  or  at  the  windows,  nor  attempt  to 
attract  the  passers-by  ^ith  words,  vestures,  &c. ;  and  should  any  woman  act  con- 
trary to  these  regulations,  she  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment for  three  days  on  bread  and  water,  and  for  each  repetition  of  the  offence, 
with  eight  or  more  days. 

"  7t£  That  they  sliall  not  appear  in  the  streets,  or  in  any  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, under  a  peiialty  of  three  days'  imprisonment. 

"  8th.  That  any  necessary  out-of-door  exercise  must  be  made  in  conformity  with 
regulation  14th,  p.  120;  and  she  incurs  imprisonment  by  any  breach  of  these 
directions. 

"  9th.  She  shall  not  practise  any  deception  or  extortion  against  those  who  visit 
her,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  theft,  procuration,  reception  of  stolen  goods,  fraud,  &c., 
she  shall  be  punished  with  more  than  usual  severity. 

"  10th.  That  she  shall  preserve  the  greatest  personal  cleanliness ;  that  during 
each  menstrual  period  she  shall  not  allow  any  one  to  visit  her;  that  if  she  be  in 
any  way  ill,  has  any  swelling,  ulcer,  discharge,  &c.,  she  shidl  immediately  inform 
the  owner  of  the  house  and  the  attending  physician.  In  the  event  of  her  acting 
contrary  to  thia  regulation,  and  thereby  assisting  in  the  extension  of  disease,  she 
shall  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  from  six  to  twelve  mouths. 

"11th  &  12th.  In  these  regulations,  she  is  ordered  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  detection  of  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  and  scabies,  and  is  referred  to  the  last  pages 
of  the  book,  where  there  are  instructions  for  the  detection  of  these  diseases  in  both 
sexes,  and  ako  for  the  discovery  of  pregnancy. 

"  13th.  Thiy  rule  is  a  repetition  of  Clauses  20  and  21,  p.  117. 

**  14th.  If  she  suspects  or  knows  that  she  is  pregnant,  and  does  not  inform  the 
owner  of  the  house  and  the  attending  phvsician,  she  shall  be  most  severely  punished, 
according  to  the  law  against  the  concealment  of  pregnancy. 
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"  15th.  After  each  menstrual  period,  she  shall  take  a  bath,  or  wash  the  entire 
body;  and  after  every  coitus  she  shall  wash,  and  inject  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime;  the  syringes,  sponges,  solution,  &c.,  will  be  provided  by  the  owner  of 
the  house. 

"  16th.  She  must  submit  to,  and  on  no  account  be  absent  from,  the  ordinary  ex- 
aminations of  the  visiting  physician,  nor  from  any  extraordinary  examinations,  which 
can  be  made  as  freauently  as,  and  at  whatever  time,  the  commission  may  direct. 

"  17th  &  ISth  rules  are  to  the  effect,  that  the  commission  will  act  as  arbitrators 
between  the  women  and  the  owner,  but  that,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  this  house, 
til  'v  are  under  the  control  of  the  commission,  whose  regulations  if  they  violate  or 
refuse  to  obey,  they  shall  be  placed  in  confinement." 

Having  entered  a  tolerated  brothel,  the  prostitute  is  visited  twice  every 
week  by  the  attending  physician,  on  which  occasions  the  examinations 
are  thus  conducted.  A  woman  enters  the  room  used  for  the  examina- 
tion, gives  the  book  of  the  regulations,  in  which  her  name  is  written,  to 
the  physician,  who  examines  her  hands  for  scabies,  then  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  ;  lastly,  the  vagina  -  invariably,  excepting  during  the  periods  of 
pregnancy,  with  the  speculum :  her  book  remains  with  the  physician. 
Another  enters,  and  thus  the  examination  is  continued ;  finally,  the 
physician  counts  the  books,  to  see  if  he  has  examined  all  the  women  in 
the  house,  and  writes  his  report.  This  is  forwarded  the  same  day,  to  the 
chief  physician ;  and  if  any  one  has  been  rej)orted  diseased,  she  is  imme- 
diately sent  to  hospital,  which  she  cannot  leave  until  a  notice  of  her 
being  perfectly  cured  has  been  sent  to  the  commission. 

Such  are  the  regulations  for  tolerated  prostitution,  and  the  commission 
has  most  humanely  enacted,  that  no  debt  or  obligation  can  retain  the 
women  in  the  house  as  soon  as  ^hey  intend  to  enter  on  a  proper  course  of 
life ;  but  they  do  not  leave,  except  in  rare  cases,  and  often  return  to 
their  old  habits;  to  prevent  which,  the  third  of  these  last  regulations  has 
been  instituted.  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  believe,  that  punishment 
and  rt»formation  stand  much  less  frequently  in  the  relation  of  cause  to 
effect  than  is  generally  supposed.  Punishment  may  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  act,  from  fear  of  the  consequences ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
ingenuity  is  taxed  to  discover  how  the  crime  can  be  repeated  without 
detection :  and  if  this  supposition  be  applied  to  cases  such  as  the  present, 
it  will  become  highly  probable  that  the  most  lenient  measures  would  be 
most  effectual  in  reforming  the  immoral  tendencies  of  these  women.  True 
it  is,  that  in  all  efforts  at  reform,  we  are  often  obliged  to  argtie  and 
work  as  it  were  backwards,  directing  our  energies  to  prevent  the  effects, 
in  the  hope  of  being  thus  indirectly  enabled  to  remove,  or  at  least  oppose, 
obstacles  to  the  action  of  the  cause;  but  it  would  be  probably  more 
effectual  if  we  directed  more  attention  than  has  been  hitherto  done  to 
discover  and  remove  the  causes  of  crime.  The  caution  in  Rule  5,  p.  121, 
against  their  entering  iuto  too  much  debt,  on  account  of  its  ])lacing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  reformation,  can  have  no  effect  on  those  who 
do  not  desire  such  a  change.  It  matters  not  how  anxious  a  woman  may 
be,  either  to  reform  her  life  or  avoid  the  payments  of  her  debts,  she  will 
not  venture  to  leave  as  long  as  she  is  in  debt  to  the  owner,  as  she  is  well 
aware,  that  although  she  can  leave  to-day,  he  can  prosecute  her  to-mori-ow 
for  debts  incurred  in  his  house.  How  can  she  meet  his  demand  ?  Her 
most  direct,  easiest,  and  habitual  way  of  obtaining  money,  is  now  interdicted, 
under  penalty  of  a  long  imprisonment,  as  laid  down  in  Rule  3,  p.  121.  The 
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oommission  cannot  pay  her  debts,  or  they  would  be  holding  out  a  premium 
for  crime  j  thus  she  is,  in  point  of  fact,  obliged  to  remain  until  she  has 
paid  her  debts.  There  is  but  one  means  for  avoiding  this  evil,  namely,  by 
declaring  the  women  non- responsible  for  debts  incurred  while  living  in 
such  a  house ;  forbidding  the  owner,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  from  giving 
them  any  credit ;  and  enforcing  that  all  clothes  worn  by  the  women  shall 
be  provided  for  them  gratuitously  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  Under 
this  or  some  other  regulation,  by  which  it  would  be  rendered  impossible 
for  prostitutes  to  obtain  credit,  we  might  reasonably  hope  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  some,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  many. 
We  shall  next  consider — 

Non-ioleraled  or  Clandestine  Prostitution, 

The  class  of  women  who  come  under  this  division  are  those  who  live 
separately  in  their  own  apartments,  and  correspond  to  "  Lea  Fillea 
iKleefT  of  Paris.  After  having  reported  and  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  commission  the  most  notorious  of  these  women,  the  civil  police 
proceed  in  their  search,  and  if  a  woman  is  observed  to  be  frequently  in 
the  street  at  night,  dressed  in  a  manner  very  disproportionate  to  her 
station  in  life,  should  information  or  other  circumstances  cause  her  to  be 
suspected,  an  inquiry  is  made  into  her  occupation,  means  of  subsistence, 
those  who  visit  her,  with  whom  she  associates,  her  genenU  character,  &c.; 
a  report  is  then  laid  before  the  commission,  and  if  they  consider  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  her  of  living  by  secret  prostitution,  she  is  brought 
to  the  office  of  the  commission  and  examined ;  if  found  in  health,  her  name, 
age,  residence,  <fec.,  are  entered  in  the  Red  Book,  or  book  of  the  suspected, 
and  she  is  cautioned  that  the  police  know  her  mode  of  life,  and,  if  she 
does  not  alter,  she  will  be  placed  under  the  commission.  If  she  comes  a 
second  time  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  for  drunkenness,  «kc.,  or  if,  on 
the  first  examination,  she  is  found  diseased,  after  being  sent  to  hospital 
she  is  enrolled  on  the  Black  Book,  or  book  of  control,  which  contains  her 
personal  description  and  history,  with  the  reasons  for  her  being  inscribed. 
She  must  now  attend  to  be  examined,  once  a  week,  at  the  office  of  the 
commission ;  and  if  she  fails  to  be  present  at  the  appointed  time,  she  incurs 
imprisonment  from  one  day  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  frequence  of 
the  offence.  These  examinations,  made  by  the  physician  that  day  on 
duty,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  physician,  who  has  to  countersign  all 
orders  to  hospital,  <fec.,  are  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  On 
entering  the  waiting-room,  each  woman  is  given,  by  the  police  officer  in 
attendance,  a  small  book,  in  which  her  name,  residence,  birth-place,  age, 
religion,  size,  height,  complexion,  colour  of  her  hair,  eyes,  <fec.,  are  in- 
serted; with  this  she  enters  the  inner  room,  gives  the  book  to  the 
physician,  who  proceeds  with  the  examination  iis  stated  at  p.  122  ;  he 
then  marks  her  book,  each  leaf  of  which  is  similar  to  the  following : 


DATS. 

BISULT. 

BIONATURB  OF  PHT8ICIAN. 

April  17. 

H.  (for  healthy.) 

A.  B. 

I 
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Ou  leaving,  she  returns  the  book  to  the  policeman,  who,  seeing  if 
marked  **  healthy,*'  allows  her  to  depart.  Meanwhile,  another  woman  has 
been  examined,  found  diseased,  and  her  book  is  thus  filled  up : 


DATE. 

RESULT.                          SIGNATURE  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

April  17. 

S.  (for  Syphilis,) 

or 
G.  (for  Qonorrhoea,) 

or 
Sc.  (for  Scabies.) 

A.  B. 

On  giving  the  book  thus  signed  to  the  policeman,  he  informs  her  that  she 
must  go  to  hospital;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  examinations,  all 
those  who  have  been  reported  diseased  are  conducted  there  under  the  care 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  commission.  As  the  women  return  their 
books  to  the  policeman,  he  marks  tliem  as  having  attended  in  the  registry; 
and  should  one  be  found  to  be  absent,  she  is,  on  the  same  day,  ari-ested 
and  placed  in  confinement.  If  one  of  these  women  be  ill,  she  must  send 
information  to  that  effect  to  the  office ;  she  is  visited  the  same  day  by  the 
physician  of  that  district,  and  sent  to  hospital ;  but  if  she  has  feigned 
illness,  she  is  forthwith  arrested  ;  and  this  has  been  so  strictly  acted  upon, 
that  the  attendance  is  almost  invariably  regular. 

Such  are  the  regulations  for  public  and  secret  prostitution  in  the  city 
of  Berlin.  We  ha\*e  given  a  detailed,  and,  we  believe,  complete  accoimt 
of  this  systom,  as,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  having  seen  the 
systems  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  (S:c.,  in  operation,  we  found  it  to  be 
the  most  efficient  and  humane. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  mention  the  relative  number  of 
prostitutes  in  Berlin. 

In  1$49,  the  population  of  Berlin  was 423,903 

The  male  population  over  16  years  of  age  was    .    ,     .    ,     134,772  . 
The  number  of  military  (not  included  iu  the  above)     .     .      19,030 

Total  males    153,802 

The  number  of  tolerated  brothels  is  now 20 

The  number  of  prostitutes  in  these  brothels 225 

The  uumlK»r  oi  **  nou-tolerai<Hi*'  prostitutes  under  the 

superintendence  of  the  ixiUce 540 

If  we  say,  then,  that  there  are  705  prostitutets  actually  known  to  the 
jx^lice,  this  gi\*es  one  prostitute  to  every  201  males  (including  the  military). 
As.  however,  the  total  number  of  clandestine  prostitutes  is  not  yet  known 
to  the  jndice,  the  relative  proix)rtion  of  prx>stitutes  is  somewhat  more 
than  this. 

It  is  at  all  times  exceedingly  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  efiects  of  a 
contnd  such  as  that  we  are  discussing,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  found 
impossuble  to  determine  accuratdT  the  amount  of  sy^^lis  that  exists 
among  the  mixed  and  migritorT  inhabitants  of  capitals^     We  have  for<- 
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tnnately  been  favoured  with  a  statistic  of  the  cases  of  syphilis  among  the 
troops  in  BerlSi,  which  fulfils  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  correct- 
ness of  conclusions  deduced  from  it.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the 
number  of  soldiers  is  fixed,  and  that  the  same  corps  are  permanently  on 
duty  in  Berlin ;  further,  these  statistics  have  not  baen  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  or  disproving  the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  control,  as  the 
registry  of  the  Military  Hospital  has  afforded  the  required  data. 

"  Report. — ^To  the  Royal  Commission  for  Moral  Police  iu  Berlin. 

"In  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  royal  commission,  dated  April  30th,  1853,  I 
have  to  report  that,  among  other  thini^,  we  have  observed,  durin*'  the  last  few 
years,  a  remarkable  diminution  of  syphilis  among  the  garrison.  Whue  in  the  year 
1849  there  were  1423  cases  of  syphilis  among  the  troops, 

In  1850  there  occurred  670  cases. 

1851  „  526    „ 

1852  „  332     „ 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1853             „  59     „ 

Also,  in  respect  to  intensity,  the  disease  forms  a  most  favourable  contrast  with 
that  of  former  years.  In  my  opinion,  the  above  numerical  proportion  furnishes  the 
most  sufficient  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  existing  sanitary  regulations. 

"  Dr.  Stumpp, 
"Berlin,  May  3rd,  1853.  Chief  Physician  to  the  Garde  de  Corps." 


There  has  been,  then,  a  diminution  of  753  cases,  or  more  than  half,  on 
the  first  year,  when  the  examination  of  the  tolerated  prostitutes  or  those 
living  in  brotheb  was  made  regularly;  a  diminution  of  144  on  the  second 
year,  of  194  on  the  third,  or  that  of  1852,  in  the  February  of  which  year 
began  the  regulations  for  non-tolerated  prostitutes;  and  calculating  of 
1853  according  to  its  first  quarter,  we  get  a  diminution  of  96  cases  for 
that  year. 

Between  the  1423  cases  that  occurred  in  the  year  1849,  and  the  332 
that  presented  themselves  in  1852,  we  have  the  enormous  difference  of 
1091  cases,  and  we  are  justified  in  calculating,  that  had  there  been  no 
control  for  prostitution  the  frequency  of  syphilization  would  not  have 
diminished  hence,  in  1850,  1851,  and  1852  there  would  have  been 
4269  cases,  whereas  under  the  control  there  have  occurred  only  1528: 
therefore  there  has  thereby  been  saved  from  infection,  no  fewer  than 
2741  soldiers  during  a  period  of  three  years;  yet  a  complete  control  has 
only  existed  for  eleven  months. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  disease  in  women,  and  we  shall  find, 
that  during  February,  1852,  this  being  the  first  month  of  the  inspection 
over  the  non-tolerated,  about  38  women  were  examined  every  week,  and 
the  cases  of  syphilis  amounted  to  29  per  cent,  per  month ;  while  in  April, 
1853,  about  540  women  were  examined  weekly,  and  the  amount  of 
syphilis  had  fallen  to  5  per  cent,  per  month. 

With  facts  before  us  such  as  these,  the  beneficial  effects  and  direct 
humane  tendency  of  a  control  over  and  examination  of  prostitutes,  is  no 
longer  theoretical  or  problematical;  it  has  been  found  to  protect  the 
women  from  the  ill  treatment  that  they  almost  invariably  more  or  less 
suffer  from  the  owners  of  brothels  in  Britain,  while  it  facilitates  their 
reformation,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  public  health. 
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We  postpone  until  the  next  number  an  epitome  of  the  eysteme  of 
control  used  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  &c. ;  suffice  it  t8  observe,  that 
syphilis  is  among  the  British  troops  the  most  freqiuent  of  aU  diseases, 
about  180  cases  occurring  annually  among  every  1000  soldiers. 

T.  S,  Holland, 
{To  he  continued.) 


Review  VIII. 

1.  Untermchuiigen  iiber    TlUerische  Electridtat.     Von  Emil  Du  Bois- 
Reymond. — Berlin,  1848-9. 

Researches  in  Animal  Electricity.     By  K  Du  Bois-Reymokd. 

2.  On  Animal  Electricity,  being  an  Abstract  of  Hie  Discoveries  of  Emil  Du 
BoiS'Reymond,  ^,    Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D. — London,  1852. 

In  the  following  review  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  perfectly  simple, 
but  at  the  same  time  faithful,  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge  of  Animal  Electricity.  If  any  one  should 
think  that  we  have  descended  to  the  enumeration  of  &cts  well  known 
and  universally  admitted  in  the  scientific  world,  we  need  only  reply  that 
our  review  is  not  intended  only  for  those  who  have  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  investigation,  but  also  for  those  whose  busy  lives  have  not 
permitted  them  to  acquire  accurate  information  on  this  important  subject. 
Commencing  with  the  simplest  facts,  we  shall  rise  to  the  more  complex, 
and  refusing  to  enter  into  controversy,  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  the 
exact  ))oint  to  which  accurate  observation  has  reached,  and  beyond  which 
it  is  now  endeavouring  to  spread. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject,  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
electric  current  and  the  instruments  applied  to  its  investigation,  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  superfluous  by  some  of  our  readers. 

If  a  strip  of  copper  and  a  strip  of  zinc  be  both  immersed  in  a  glass  of 
water,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  as  long  as  the  two  metals  do  not  touch 
each  other;  the  moment  they  come  into  contact,  however,  an  evolution 
of  gas  will  be  observed,  which  evolution  is  attributed  to  the  passage  of  an 
etectric  current 

The  term  *'  current  **  is  suggested  by  analogy,  and  is  really  meant  to 
express  a  process  regarding  the  rt»al  nature  of  which  we  know  very  little. 
In  conceiving  of  and  reasoning  u))on  electrical  phenomena,  a  physical 
image  appears  to  be  demanded  by  tlie  intellect ;  and  in  the  case  before  us 
this  image  is  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  motion. 

Philosophers  are  still  disunited  as  regards  the  origin  of  this  fluid; 
indeed,  the  question  has  given  rise  to  two  distinct  national  creeds  in 
EngUnd  and  Germany.  lU'ferring  to  the  example  cited  at  the  com- 
meneement,  the  Germans  believe  that  the  origin  of  the  electric  current  is 
at  the  place  where  the  two  metab  touch  each  other.  It  is  an  experimental 
hcU  that  when  copper  and  xinc  are  brought  into  contact,  and  after- 
wards separated,  the  sine  is  found  feebly  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
and  the  copper  with  negative  electricity.  ''  At  the  place  of  contact  of 
nnc  and  copper,"  says  the  Geraian,  ^  a  obtain  force  exists  (the  electro- 
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motive  force)  which  decomposes  the  neutral  fluid  of  these  bodies,  collects 
the  negative  fluid  upon  the  copper,  and  the  |)08itive  fluid  upon  the 
zinc;  and  if  both  metals  be  united  by  a  conducting  liquid,  the  two 
electricities  will  pass  through  it  and  decompose  the  liquid  in  their  passage, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  electric  current." 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  general  belief  is,  that  the  source  of 
action  is  at  the  place  where  the  liquid  in  the  glass  comes  into  contact 
with  the  zinc ;  that  the  current  is,  in  fact,  a  consequence  of  the  chemical 
relations  between  the  zinc  and  the  constituents  of  the  fluid.  The  former 
theory  is  called  the  theory  of  contact,  and  was  flrst  promulgated  by 
Volta;  the  latter  theory,  which  finds  in  Professor  Faraday  its  most 
powerful  advocate,  is  called  the  chemical  theory. 

The  partisans  of  both  theories  make  use  of  the  term  "  current  ;'*  but 
this  implies  a  fluid  flowing  in  one  determinate  direction, — down  hill,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  water, — and  here  the  first  imperfection  of  the 
analogy  between  electricity  and  ponderable  fluids  presents  itself  In  the 
case  of  the  former,  the  positive  fluid  passes  fix)m  the  zinc,  through  the 
liquid,  towards  the  copper ;  but  the  negative  fluid  passes  from  the  cop})er, 
through  the  liquid,  towards  the  zinc,  so  that  in  reality  we  have  two 
carreiits  instead  of  one.  To  avoid  confusion,  however,  it  has  been  agreed 
upon  to  call  that  direction  in  which  the  positive  electricity  flows  the 
direction  of  the  current.  Hence  in  our  example  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  from  the  zinc,  through  the  fluid,  to  the  copper,  and  from  the 
copper,  across  the  place  of  contact,  to  the  zinc,  the  circuit  thus  tmversed 
being  that  which  is  usually  called  the  voltaic  circuit. 

If,  instead  of  uniting  the  copper  and  zinc  directly,  we  interpose  a  wire 
between  them,  the  action  will  proceed  as  before — instead  of  crossing 
immediately  from  one  metal  to  the  other,  the  current  will  traverse  the 
interposed  metallic  conductor. 

If  the  interposed  wire  be  of  suitable  thickness,  no  apparent  change 
will  be  produced  in  it  by  the  passage  of  the  current.  How,  then,  do  we 
know  that  a  current  is  really  traversing  such  a  wire  1 

1.  The  evolution  of  gas  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  strips  of  metal  are 
immersed  gives  us  intelligence  on  this  head ;  if  the  wire  be  cut  across,  the 
evolution  instantly  ceases. 

2.  If  the  ends  of  the  severed  wire  be  united  by  a  very  thin  wire,  and 
the  development  of  electricity  be  strong  enough, — which  may  be  secured 
by  using  several  glasses  instead  of  one, — the  thin  wire  may  be  heated  to 
redness,  to  whiteness,  and  even  melted,  while  the  thicker  wire,  whose  ends 
it  unites^  is  apparently  unchanged.  But  the  power  which  thus  aflects  the 
thin  wire  is  transmitted  through  the  thick  one  ;  and  this  is  the  power  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  the  electric  current. 

3.  Suppose  the  conducting  wire  to  lie  north  and  south,  and  a  common 
compass-box  containing  a  magnetic  needle  to  be  placed  underneath  it; 
before  the  circuit  is  established  the  needle  will  be  parallel  to  the  wire ; 
the  moment,  however,  the  circuit  is  established,  the  needle  will  be  diverted 
from  its  parallelism  and  will  set  itself  across  the  wire.  The  north-pole 
will  point  in  a  certain  direction.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  be 
reversed,  the  north-pole  will  cross  the  wire  and  point  on  the  other  side. 
There  ib,  in  hct,  a  fixed  relation  between  the  direction  of  the  needle  and 
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that  of  the  current;  and  we  possess  in  this  instrument  the  most 
readj  and  valuable  means  of  establishing  the  existence  of  the  voltaic 
current,  its  strength  and  direction.  Suppose  the  right  arm  stretched 
along  the  wire,  underneath  which  the  needle  is  placed,  with  the  palm  of 
the  open  hand  turned  downwards,  and  conceive  the  direction  of  the 
current  in  the  wire  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the 
arm — viz.,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers — then  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  will  jioint  in  the  direction  of  the  thumb.  Preserving  the  wire 
between  the  hand  and  the  needle,  as  in  the  case  just  described,  and  the 
palm  always  turned  towards  the  wire,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the 
needle  may  be,  whether  above  the  wire  or  below  it,  or  in  a  lateral  posi- 
tiou,  the  thumb  will  always  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  north- pole 
of  the  needle  will  iK>int.  By  means  of  this  little  artifice,  we  can  at 
once  infer  the  direction  of  a  current  from  its  action  upon  a  freely  soh- 
pended  magnetic  needle. 

Bearing  this  simple  rule  in  mind,  we  see  that  if,  instead  of  being  placed 
beneath  the  wire,  the  needle  is  sus{>euded  above  it,  the  direction  of  the 
north-pole  will  be  different.  If  iu  the  former  case  it  was  westerly,  it  will 
now  be  easterly.  Hence,  if  the  needle  be  placed  between  two  equal 
currents  flowing  in  the  same  direction,  the  two  currents  will  exactly 
neutralize  each  other,  and  the  needle  will  remain  undeflected;  but  if  the 
currents  flow  in  opposite  directions,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  both  pull 
the  needle  in  the  same  direction,  and  an  increased  deflection  is  the 
consequence. 

The  single  current,  however,  may  produce  the  same  effect.  If  the  con- 
ducting wire  be  coiled  into  a  vertical  circle,  and  the  needle  be  placed 
within  the  latter,  then  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  circumference  is  opposed  to  that  in  the  upper,  and  the  action  is  the 
same  as  that  of  two  distinct  currents  in  oppot^ite  directions.  If,  instead 
of  being  coiled  once  round  the  needle,  it  be  coiled  several  times,  the 
various  coils  being  so  insulated  that  the  current  cannot  cross  directly 
firom  one  to  the  other,  but  must  make  the  circuit  of  all  of  them,  then  tli^ 
actions  of  the  coils  add  themselves  together;  and,  by  this  multiplication,  a 
very  feeble  current  may  be  made  to  produce  a  very  sensible  effect.  On 
this  simple  principle  Schweigger  baseil  the  construction  of  the  multiplying 
galvanometer,  an  instrument  of  indispensable  utility  in  the  investigation 
of  feeble  electric  currents* 

In  these  cases  there  are  two  forces  acting  upon  the  needle;  the 
magnetic  force  of  the  earth  tends  to  set  it  north  and  south,  while  the 
tendency  of  the  current  is  to  set  it  east  and  west,  and  it  will  approach 
the  one  or  the  other  position  acc<.>nling  as  the  one  or  the  other  force  is 
predominant  The  action  of  the  current,  therefore,  can  only  render  itself 
evident  by  overcoming  to  a  certain  extent  the  action  of  the  earth  ;  and  if 
the  latter  action  could  be  removeii,  the  eflect  of  the  current  would  be  so 
much  the  greater.  Amper^  was  the  first  to  propose,  and  Nobili  to  enact, 
a  method  by  which  this  is  eflected.  It  consists  simply  in  taking  two 
magnetic  needles  of  equal  strength,  turning  the  north  end  of  one  towards 
the  south  eiitl  of  the  other,  and  conntvting  both  by  means  of  a  rigid  rod. 
If  the  needles  lie  of  the  same  strength  and  |ierfeotly  iiaralleL  it  is  e>ident 
that  the  system  is  completely  freed  from  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 
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which  attracts  and  repelfi  one  end  of  the  system  with  equal  force  at  the 
aame  time,  and  thus  neutralizes  its  own  action.  In  practice,  however, 
we  are  not  able  to  place  the  needles  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  system  retains  a  slight  directive  action,  and 
takes  up  a  certain  position,  from  which,  however,  the  slightest  force  can 
move  it.  Electric  currents  of  an  infinitesimal  character,  multiplied  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  such  a  system,  are 
at  once  rendered  capable  of  observation. 

It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
eoilfly  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  action  produced.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  there  is  a  speedy  limit  to  their  profitable  increase.  True,  a 
certain  amount  of  action  proceeds  from  each  coil  and  operates  upon  the 
needle;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  additional  coil  increases 
the  resistance  ofiSsred  to  the  )>a»sage  of  the  current,  so  that  a  point  is  at 
length  attained  where  any  increase  of  the  number  of  coils  would,  by 
increasing  the  resistance,  become  positively  injurious.  Let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  a  current  which  has  already  passed  through  several  miles  of  wire; 
the  addition  of  another  hundred  yards  will  affect  it  very  slightly,  whereas 
the  same  addition  to  a  current  which  has  already  overcome  but  a  slight 
resistance  may  produce  a  very  great  diminution.  Now  the  reuintance  of 
the  human  body  is  equal  to  that  of  a  copper  wire  one  millimetre  thick 
and  many  miles  in  length,  and  hence,  in  the  investigation  of  a  current 
which  has  passed  through  the  human  body,  or  been  generated  in  it,  we 
may  employ  with  advantage  a  galvanometer  with  an  immense  number  of 
coils.  A  clear  apprehension  of  this  fact  induced  Du  Bois-Reymond  to 
construct  a  galvanometer  containing  5584  yards,  or  upwards  of  3  miles, 
of  copper  wire;  while  the  thernio- multipliers  of  Mellon i,  which  are 
used  to  investigate  currents  generated  with  little  resistance,  rarely 
contain  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  lady  of  Bologna,  possibly  to  lend  the  cheerful 
encouragement  of  her  presence  to  his  scientific  labours,  chanced  to  be  in 
the  laboratory  of  her  husband.  A  skinned  frog  lay  upon  a  table  near  to 
which  an  electric  machine  was  in  action.  Once,  at  the  moment  when  a 
spark  was  taken  from  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  the  irog  happened  to 
be  touched  by  a  scalpel,  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  lady  was  the  first  to  observe 
a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  dead  limbs.  We  feel  a  pleasure  in  assigning 
to  the  lady  an  honour  which  the  best  evidence  on  the  subject  declares  to 
be  her  due.  She  drew  her  hiisband's  attention  to  the  astonishing  fact. 
The  experiment  was  repeated,  and  it  was  found  that  whenever  a  spark 
was  drawn  from  the  machine  the  same  convulsive  motion  exhibited 
itself  At  this  time  all  men's  eyes  were  eagerly  directed  towards  the 
phenomena  of  vitality,  and,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  discovery 
of  a  dead  animal  restored  to  temix)rary  life  by  electricity  created 
a  most  profound  sensation.  From  this  moment  the  frog  was  a  doomed 
animal ;  the  experiment  was  repeated  everywhere,  and  the  world  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  a  isuct  which  seemed  to  promise  the  control  of  the 
very  principle  of  life  itself. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Gralvani,  in  whose  laboratory  the  wonderful 
discovery  had  been  made.     Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
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machine-electricity  in  producing  the  phenomenon,  his  next  effort  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  could  produce  a 
similar  effect  He  prepared  a  frog«  and  attaching  it  to  a  copper  hook, 
hung  it  upon  an  iron  railing  near  his  laboratory.  Having  watched  for 
some  time,  and  observing  no  sign  of  electric  action,  he  moved  the  animal, 
but  in  doing  so  the  very  spasmodic  action  which  he  sought  exhibited 
itself.  He  soon  discovered  the  condition  of  its  production — that  «very 
time  the  moist  body  of  the  frog  touched  the  iron  rail,  a  motion  of  tbd 
limK<(  was  the  consequence.  He  t«K>k  the  frog  into  the  laboratory,  and 
substituting  for  the  copper  hook  and  iron  rail  a  metallic  arc,  found  that 
he  could  produce  the  convulsions  at  will  It  was  only  necessary  to  place 
one  end  of  the  arc  in  contact  with  a  nerve,  or  with  the  ^inal  column, 
and  to  cause  the  other  end  to  touch  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  to 
produce  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  latter.  A  significant  fiict  was 
olieerwti  in  these  ex))eriment&  If  the  arc  was  composed  of  a  single 
metal,  the  convulsions  were  feeble,  but  when  one  half  of  the  arc  was  <^  a 
metal  different  from  the  other,  the  contractions  were  stmng. 

To  understand  the  exact  import  and  relation  of  these  two  experiments, 
it  will  be  nece«cs«ary  to  call  to  mind  the  principal  laws  of  electric  action. 
We  know  that  if  two  glass  rods,  or  two  sticks  of  sealing-wax,  be  rubbed 
together  with  a  woi>lleu  cloth  and  suitably  suspended,  one  glass  rod  will 
re|^l  the  other,  and  one  stiok  of  sealing-wax  will  repel  the  other,  but 
the  nibbed  sealing-wax  will  attract  the  rubbed  gla^  and  rice  vontd. 
This  action  is  express^  in  the  fun«iamental  law.  that  electricities  of  the 
saime  kind  rvpel  each  other,  while  electricities  of  opposite  kinds  attract 
each  other.  For  the  »ke  of  refeience  we  will  give  the  two  electricities 
their  CK^uventii^nal  namessv.  callng  that  develo(^  by  friction  on  the  surfiAoe 
of  the  gla:^  ivxi  ;HMi>icr.  and  that  iHi  the  sur&o»  of  the  sealing-wax 
M^t.'io'.  The  fv^re^^ing  law  of  action  would  then  be  express^!  by  saying" 
that  jKXKtive  ekvtrioity  repeb  jH^itive.  and  negative  ief»els  negati^-e;  but 
that  (^xs4tive  attracts  negative^  and  ne^tive  at t nets  pocfative. 

At  the  commencement  of  tneatises  on  eleetrickv.  we  osoallv  find  the 
attnbOti^Hi  of  li^t  bodies  by  rubbed  amber  or  :sealing>wax  alluded  to. 
Thetse  action:^  thoiij^  iutivduwd  thus  early,  aiv  by  do  means  ekrmentaiy. 
We  shall  fiiid  the  ima«^^  of  a  fiui^i  wrr  u^ul  here.  All  budies  ars 
snppowd  to  p«.\ftwtiis^  ekvtrioity  iu  detntte  quantity.  Ixith  negative  and 
|K>!4ti\e,  but  as  k>n^  a^i^  the^^  two  flui%U  are  exactly  equal  in  amount,  thej 
ueutniltje  e«w^  i>iherV  aot^>iu  an\l  the  Ivxly  is  what  we  sLoald  caU 
W2ekvtsttSevi  If  either  dukl  K^  iu  exv>:^^  we  have  an  electrified  body. 
Iu  the  <%ita!k^  t>f  am^vr  an\l  ^ealiuji:  w^tx  tlv  act  of  ruM-cg  d3^nri«  the 
Valaaxv  K>f  the  duivK  ;$o  that  an  ex<\':is$  v^f  ne^tive  duid  is  lerl  u{oii  the 
WTJtx.  whiir  an  rxacthr  eqxud  aBK>unt  \>f  ixx$.nve  eisi:a:^«  by  the  rubber. 
A  i«K*u:NV  ih;»  eiectrii^  |Vfe$&W!»^^  the  jx>wer  v<  atxiaciioj:  i  ght  bodies; 
— but  Ww  *  The^Af  Kxtwtii^  it  must  be  resuemKeMl  ivv««(«c$.  vheir  4iaie  of 
i:e<xtrJ  d^r^i  TW  a:|«cv>ach  wf  an  eievtr.fied  Kxiy  deevnap^^s^^  jKm 
Keutnu  duid,  te|vU:uai:  thai  wkiv-ki  is  vf  ihe  :»sae  sduieae  a^^  itc^l£  and 
astrak-fi^  tt:^  v^Hvvite.  Th'j^  when  a  ;i4kk  v>f  ^wiaHs^v^fcx  i:>  {-•ivxnted 
to  a  {>!(:k  bal .  the  $£^r^v  of  the  ball  iaeiKve<<  tv.^  the  w>lx  will  W  eownd 
with  i^ivtrivY  eVectrkity^  white  the  stsnhic^^  afeoi$«  d»taati  ;^^«i  the  iMil  wiU 
W  <i»wwd  wkh  aeipwiv^  nJkirtJfktlT ;  aad  in  \Mrt  ^e  <rf  the  fflw^fci»>  |ig«»i^^ 
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of  the  unlike  electricity,  the  ball  is  attracted.  Before  the  body  can  be 
attracted  it  must  be  electrified;  this  is  the  primary  act  of  the  wax, 
(called  induction,)  from  which  attraction  follows  as  a  consequence. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  precise  import  of 
Gkdvani*s  first  experiment.  If  a  man  stand  u{>ou  an  insulating  stof)l 
with  his  face  towards  the  (say  positively)  charged  conductor  of  an  electrio 
machine,  his  face  and  breast,  fdthough  in  no  immediate  contact  with  the 
machine,  will  become  charged  with  the  opposite  electricity,  while  bis  back 
will  be  charged  with  the  same  fluid  as  that  upon  the  conductor.  If  his 
back  be  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  wire,  the  positive  fluid  will  pasa 
aiHray  to  the  earth,  while  the  negative  in  front  is  held  fast  by  the  attraction 
of  the  conductor.  While  things  are  in  this  state,  suppose  the  conductor 
to  be  suddenly  removed,  or  suddenly  discharged,  by  a  second  person. 
The  natural  condition  of  the  man  will  be  instantly  restored,  the  positive 
fluid  will  rush  back  from  the  earth  to  combine  with  the  negative,  from 
"which  it  was  forcibly  separated  by  the  conductor,  and  this  sudden 
re-anion  of  the  fluids  is  accompanied  by  a  shock  to  which  Lord  Mahon, 
the  discoverer  and  elucidator  of  the  fact,  gave  the  name  of  the  bc^k  stroke, 
Tf  we  suppose  a  frog  to  take  the  place  of  the  man,  and  the  wire  to  be 
aaperseded  by  the  scalpel  of  the  student,  we  have  the  conditions  of  the 
fiist  famous  experiment  of  Galvani  before  us,  the  only  diflerenee  being 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  contractions  which  accompany  the  shock  wei^ 
observed  upon  a  dead  body  instead  of  a  living  one. 

Far  otherwise  was  it,  however,  with  the  second  experiment  of  Galvani. 
This  was  a  development  of  electricity  altogether  new.  This  is  the 
seedling  which,  cast  u|K)n  the  mind  of  Yolta,  produced  the  miraculous 
fhiits  of  which  the  world  now  reaps  the  benefit.  People  attribute  scien- 
tific progress  to  chance.  Arago  attributes  the  discovery  of  the  pile  to 
the  accident  of  a  lady  being  ordered  frog-broth ;  but  this  is  an  incom- 
plete expression  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Such  chances  are  ever  present, 
but,  like  the  microscopic  seeds  which  float  through  the  atmosphere,  they 
perish  without  a  proper  soil.  Yolta  at  first  shared  the  general  astonish- 
ment in  observing  the  dead  limbs  revivified;  but  he  soon  perceived  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  the  contractions  were  strongest  when  the 
conductor  which  united  nerve  and  muscle  was  composed  of  two  metals. 
Pondering  upon  this,  he  was  led  to  reject  the  notion  that  Galvani  had 
discovered  the  principle  of  life.  "  Here,''  said  he,  "  we  have  no  new  force, 
but  simply  the  old  electricity  developed  in  a  new  way — namely,  by  hetero- 
geneous contact."  The  thought  occurred  to  him  of  substituting  his  tongue 
for  the  frog.  He  placed  one  metal  underneath  his  tongue  and  the  other 
upon  it,  and,  standing  before  a  looking-glass,  he  brought  the  metals  inta 
contact.  He  expected  to  see  the  tongue  quiver  like  the  frog,  but  instead 
of  it  he  remarked  that  peculiar  taste  with  which  everybody  is  now  ao- 
qnainted.  He  found  that  the  taste  was  a  continuous  phenomenon,  and 
hence  he  inferred  that  the  electrical  development  mubt  be  diflereut  from 
that  exhibited  by  the  instantaneous  action  of  an  electric  machine.  *  He 
published  his  views,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Galvani.  The 
world,  indeed,  at  first  frowned  upon  the  man  who  threatened  to  rob  it 
of  its  acquired  treasure.  But  this  opposition  served  only  to  drive  Yolta 
to  a  deeper  discussion  of  the  subject;  his  was  the  true  way  of  conquering 
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A  sdentific  foe,  not  by  wordy  warfare,  but  by  fresh  diseoyery;  he  worked 
imtil  he  earned  the  right  of  exclaiming,  with  triumphant  scorn,  *^  I  don't 
need  yoiir  frog — give  me  two  metals  and  a  moist  rag,  and  I  will  produce 
your  animal  electricity.  Your  frog  is  nothing  but  a  moist  conductor, 
and  is  in  this  resjject  inferior  to  my  wet  rag.**  He  had  made  the  diaoo- 
very  which  immortalized  his  name. 

The  Voltaic  pile  was  constructed  a  year  after  the  death  of  Galvani, 
wlio  was  thus  spared  the  bitterness  of  witnessing  the  complete  overthrow 
of  his  theory.  The  splendour  of  the  new  discovery  dazzled  the  world's 
eyes,  and  perhaps  prevented  it  from  estimating  the  real  force  and  value 
of  many  of  Galvani's  experiments.  Yolta,  as  before  remarked,  urged  that 
the  convulsions  were  due  to  the  passage  of  ordinary  electricity,  derived  from 
the  contact  of  heterogeneous  metals.  Gal  van  i.  a  man  of  great  ingennity, 
replied  by  an  experiment  wherein  a  single  metal  only  was  used  to  connect 
nerve  and  muscle.  Volta  retorted  that  the  so-called  homogeneous  metal 
was  not  homogeneous,  and  that  the  slightest  change  of  the  surface  coold 
oau^ite  the  api>areutly  simple  arc  to  act  as  if  it  were  duplex ;  he  showed 
that  the  immersion  of  one  end  of  the  arc  in  boiling  water  was  sufficient 
to  etiect  thi&  Galvani  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  convulaioDS 
wit  bout  the  intervention  of  any  metal  whatever,  by  causing  nerve  and 
miu«cle  to  touch  directly,  or  by  connecting  them  with  an  animal  tissue. 
For  a  time  Volta  seemed  willing  to  grant  the  existence  of  an  electricity 
|XHruUar  to  the  animal,  though  much  more  feeble  than  that  developed  by 
heterogeneous  contact ;  he  soon,  however,  relapsed  into  his  old  scepticism, 
%nd  rt^ferred  the  last  nisult  of  Galvani  to  the  heterogeneous  contact  of  the 
tissues  themselves.  In  this  belief  he  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  |iile,  which  lent  such  a  prestige  to  his  name,  that  an  oracular  value 
was  attached  to  his  opinion.  He  bore  down  all  antagonists^  Perhaps, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  Newton^s  views,  the  grandeur  of  his  truth  gave  a 
cunvncv  to  his  error,  when  animal  electricity  was  banished  from  the 
i^ms  of  science. 

Alexander  ^-on  Humboldt  was  a  guest  of  Yoha^s  at  the  time  Galvani 
succeetled  in  producing  contractions  without  the  aid  of  metals,  and,  not 
satisfied  with  Volla's  explanation,  he  undertook  the  r^wtition  and  exten- 
sioii  of  Galvani's  ex|ierimentjj;.  He  >A*as  then  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age ; 
lhi$  investigatiou«  theivfore^  is  one  of  the  earliest  blossoms  of  that  genius 
which  has  since  ri(H!tucil  into  such  reni>^-n.  His  experiments  convinced 
him^that^  besides  i1h>  sourve  of  eleotrioity  contended  for  by  Volta,  thore 
was  another  [peculiar  to  the  animal  it;<ielf.  He  reasons  as  follows: — 
**  I  skinned  a  tr^^g.  and  preparetl  it  so  that  the  trunk  and  limbs  were 
conuecteil  by  the  ischiatic  uervecs  alone.  When  the  red  flesh  of  the  limb 
was  bent  back,  «»o  as  to  gently  touch  the  ischiatio  nerveis;.  violent  mnscnlar 
motions  werv  excited.  Herv,  then,  were  only  two  suKstaneee^  nerve  and 
muiscle^  ot^i^anieaUy  united.  brvHight  into  contsKt.  (Voha  had  at  first 
contended  R>r  the  nei>»»aty  <xf  thiw  $ubcsiauoe&  at  least.)  The  excitation 
could  not  be  attributed  to  mechanical  |«eejsun».  lor  all  remained  motion- 
kti8  when  the  »cluatic  nerve  was  shaken  with  a  bit  of  muscle,  with  sealing 
w;^.  wood,  and  other  substanc^Ww  The  unnatural  bending  of  the  leg  may, 
lK>w^ver,  be  uneed  a^sainst  the  x-alidity  of  the  expmment.  I  Ufeervlbro 
^iiit  thn  lUMiirtaui  waj  of  wixrkii^,  mm!  prooMd  to  ntWrr  ueUiodL     I 
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took  the  two  limbs  of  a  frog  which  possessed  a  high  degree  of  excitability, 
prepared  the  crural  nerves  speedily,  and  laid  the  latter,  together  with  the 
whole  extremity,  upon  a  well-dried  plate  of  glass.     To  an  insulating 
handle  I  attached  four  or  five  cubic  inches  of  fresh  flesh,  and  brought  it . 
simultaneously  into  contact  with  the  crural  nerve  and  the  muscle  of  the 
thigh.      Strong  contractions   ensued.     When    nerve   and   muscle   were 
touched  by  two  separate  pieces  of  flesh,  no  motion  was  observed,  until 
these   two   pieces  were   themselves   brought   into  contact.     The  above; 
experiments  were  also  successfully  repeated  with  several  other  land  and  . 
water  frogs,  with  the  small  rana  arborea,  the  lacertus  agilis,  and  the  com- 
mon mouse.     Here,  then,  were  only  two  heterogeneous  substances,  nerve 
and  muscle,  in  contact,  and  hence  the  idea  of  referring  these  remarkable  i 
phenomena  to  Volta*s  theory  of  disturbed  electric  equilibrium  through 
the  contact  of  at  least  three  substances,  must  be  abandoned." 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Humboldt's  results.    Strong  muscular 
oontractions  were  obtained : 

1.  When  the  leg  of  an  animal  was  bent  back  against  the  ischiatic 
nerves,  both  being  organically  connected. 

2.  When  the  crural  nerve  and  its  muscle  were  connected  by  a  fragment 
cat  from  the  same  nerve. 

3.  When  a  connexion  was  established  between  two  parts  of  the  same 
nerve,  by  means  of  some  animal  tissue. 

These  results  were  published  in  1797;  Galvani  died  in  1798;  at  the  end 
of  1799  Volta  discovered  the  pile,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  silenced  the 
supporters  of  animal  electricity. 

In  1820  GSrsted  discovered  that  an  electric  current  deflected  a  magnetic 
needle  in  the  manner  we  have  already  described.    Shortly  after  Schweigger,. 
of  Halle,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Poggendorf,  multiplied  the  efiects  of 
feeble  currents  by  coiling  the  wire  several  times  round  the  needle.    In  1 S26 
Nobili  imparted  an  unexpected  delicacy  to  the  instrument,  by  introducing, . 
instead  of  a  single  needle,  an  astatic  pair,  whereby  the  action  of  the  earth 
was  nullified,  and  the  needle  left  free  to  obey  the  slightest  exterior  impulse. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  improved  instrument  was  to  examine  with  it 
the  electric  currents  supposed  to  be  developed  in  the  nerves  of  animals,  but , 
without  result.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  he  was  led  to  repeat  the  old  expcri^ 
mentof  Cralvani,  where  conti-actions  were  produced  without  the  intervention 
of  metals.     The  spinal  column  of  a  prepared  frog  was  suffered  to  dip  into 
a  vessel  of  salt  and  water,  and  the  feet  of  the  animal  into  another  ve^ssel ; 
on  connecting  the  two  vessels  by  a  piece  of  moist  cotton-wick,  contractions , 
were  exhibited.     The  thought  occurred  to  Nobili  that  the  current  whichi 
produced  these  contractions  might  be  detected  by  his  galvanometer  ;  he 
introduced  the  instrument  into  the  circuit,  but  to  his  disappointment, . 
although  the  frog  was  convulsed,  the  needle  of  the  instrument  stood  stilL- 
His  jealousy  was  excited ;  he  had  imagined  that  his  instrument  could  not 
be  surpassed,  in  point  of  electroscopic  delicacy,  but  here  he  found  it  cast 
entirely  into  the  shade.     He  attacked  the  matter  once  more,  improved 
the  galvanometer,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  deflection  of  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  degrees  from  the  current  of  the  frog.     This  ia 
the  man  who  first  showed   the  applicability  of  the  galvanometer  to 
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roAoarclicn  of  this  nature.  Nobili*8  success  did  not  convinoe  him  that  the 
onrrtmt  was  proiluced  by  the  vital  actions  of  the  animaL  The  opinion  of 
Yoltii  niiiy  have  liad  some  influence  upon  him,  and  his  own  failure  to  obtain 
ourronts  from  the  nerves,  served,  perhaps,  to  confirm  his  scepticism.  Five 
yoar<*  previously  SiH^beck,  of  Berlin,  had  discovered  thermo-electricity; 
he  had  found  that  if  two  bars  of  different  metals  be  soldered  together,  and 
the  f^ve  ends  oonuecteil  by  a  conducting  wire,  on  heating  the  place  of 
j\inction  of  the  bars,  an  electric  current  is  developed.  Nobili  referred 
the  current  which  produced  the  convulsions  of  the  frog  to  a  thermo- 
eleotrio  origin,  and  made  some  ingenious  experiments  in  confirmation  of 
this  idea.  A  difference  of  temperature,  he  contended,  was  established  by 
the  quick  cooling  of  the  nerves,  on  account  of  their  comparatively  iimali 
tim\  and  this  difference,  where  nerve  and  muscle  were  connected,  gave  rise 
t*>  a  tluMMUo-electric  current. 

Nobili  8  conclusion  had  some  effect  in  retarding  the  progress  of  inquiiy 
on  aniuial  electricity.  His  theory  was  accepted  by  many  eminent  men, 
until  at  length  its  insufficiency  was  generally  admitted  to  be  proved  by 
an  invt'ytigator,  who^e  name  has  ever  since  been  closely  associated  with 
the  |a\)gn>ss  of  the  science.  Matt^^ucci  showed  that  the  current  could  be 
produixni  undi  r  cinnimstances  where  all  idea  of  a  difference  of  cooling  was 
CiuiR'cfete^lly  exoludeii.  It  was  only  neoessarv  to  immerse  the  1^^  of  the 
whole  fn^.  de|)ri\\Hi  of  it«  skin,  in  one  vessel  of  water,  and  to  caose  the 
h<Nid  or  back  to  touch  the  water  in  a  second  vessel;  when  both  vesseb 
w\>n«  c\)nne\'teil  by  a  moist  conductor,  convulsions  weie  obtained.  Passing 
owr  the  t^arlier  uunuvnr^  of  M.  Matteucoi  we  will  converge  our  attention 
U(HU\  a  \*aluablv  |v»|^r  i>ublisheii  by  him  in  the  *  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
rhy^que«*  tvMr  184i«  and  from  which  we  may  infer  the  precise  state  of  the 
Q\H>sth^u  at  this  iH^noil.  The  memoir  is  {weeded  by  a  brt^  description  of 
Iho  methvvis  of  ex(H^riment^  To  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  of  a  galvano- 
nHrt^^  tw\>  |4at<>9  of  pUiinum  were  ^^Kleivd.  and  thc&x  plates  were  caosed 
to  dip  into  t  w\^  small  ffla^wnKv.  iXHitaiuing  a  s^^lution  of  s«a-salt^  Precaoti<Mi8 
w^re  t«l  en  to  \miuw  the  mme  amount  of  metallic  sarl5»ee  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  Aui^t  ^Mra  variati\Hi  i^the  sur^ie^  wouML  with  a  sensitive  gnlvano- 
wefxHT.itH'vii^iiMy  |w\xbH>e  a  \nirreiit.  The  fiv^was  pcepaivd  in  the  ordinaiy 
wianiKT.  it  «^ii»  out  a^^r^v«»  aUnit  the  middle  ^^the  signal  column,  deprived  ^ 
il»  $kin«  the  e^xtJnub  and  the  Ivmh<«  ^^  the  {^vis  wvt^^  lemoTed.  until  the 
aiiiWMd  ^k-as  Tysl\Kxsi  to  a  m\Mr^^  ^^f  s|nne  uniticxl  u>  the  Umbs  by  the  nerves 
akn^  The  b^it  \^f  s^^iuip  and  a  |vvrtK>n  of  the  nen>»  were  |4aiiged  into 
^CM'  \>f  the  swiall  ^s^^Ki  beKvrv  aliiKM  t\\  and  the  le^  were  oanaed  to  dip 
i«t^"  the  ti^«i>i  o(^  the  «^her  |H*» :  the  two  thi^>hs  thns  formed  a  bridge 
a<*rvyj9  the  ^i^d^v  whi>^  w)v%rat<sl  the  two  x^kq^  On  establishing  the 
<v>iri>;H^XKyfts  the  vw^lW  \^''  the  )B!*lvas>k>«aetif<r  was  alwais  oKsieriwl  to  move^ 
nw^  with  a  ttx"^  %>f  axvrn^  ^X4^M%r  the  canwat  {«\>dh»e«d  a  deflection  of 
^>«r  hVt  I&xv  o^ETiNy^  The  dinxi^^^ii  v>f  the  c«irrv<ci.  in  tW  fiv^  ita^  was 
a2wi%>>j(  tivvNi  tJtN^  iia>t^4e  tv>  the  imt%^  «w  t^-sa  the  fwt  <^  the  animal 
Iv^^^MNti^  it»  Wa<.i  riie  ^ii:ft.vxY>rv  wT  thi»  fihct  i^  doe  fii»  XohiH  who  namrd 
%W  c<«^rre«;t  ^  hi  A>fTy«iti^  N\>uria  deilta  msuc"  rre»M>ed  in  tk  fM^xr  hel^iie 
iKk  ^  le  <\NBU^Mit  |>«\s|>«^  ^  M  |pre«K'sft;^ie  ^  Whh  a  vwr  vtive  frog  a 
Ae^*<^>ai^  WT  t-^-hl  ^w  tift%  vln^yvii  w;ki  vteuiMi^  Vr  IL  Maitcisoci  and 
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to  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees.  The  removal  of  the  pelvis  is  by  no  means 
neoeasary  to  the  pixxiuction  of  the  current ;  the  effect  is  stronger  if  it  be 
permitted  to  remain. 

Our  readers,  doubtless,  remember  the  arrangement  of  Yolta's  couronne 
des  tosses.  If  a  rod  of  zinc  be  soldered  to  a  rod  of  copper,  end  to  end, 
and  the  bar  thus  formed  bent  into  an  arc,  so  that  one  end  may  dip  into  a 
glass  of  salt  and  water,  and  the  other  end  into  a  second  glass,  containing 
the  same  liquid,  and  if  a  number  of  such  vessels  be  so  connected  that  each 
glass  shall  contain  the  zinc  of  one  arc  and  the  copper  of  the  succeeding 
one,  then  on  uniting  the  two  extreme  glasses  of  the  series  hy  a  conductor 
we  obtain  an  electi-ic  current.  M.  Matteucci  arranged  a  number  of 
frogs  in  a  similar  manner,  causing  the  feet  of  each  frog  to  dip  into  one 
glass  and  its  bit  of  spine  into  the  next ;  and  in  this  way  he  obtained 
increased  effects.  Dis|)ensing  with  the  glasses,  he  placed  a  number  of 
frogs  upon  the  same  insulating  surface,  io  that  the  nerves  of  one  touched 
the  limbs  of  the  succeeding  one ;  on  connecting  the  ends  of  the  series  an 
increased  current  was  observed.  When  one  frog  produced  a  deflection  of 
four  or  five  degrees,  three  or  four,  arranged  in  this  way,  produced  a 
deflection  oi  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees.  Tlds  is  an  important  result.  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  current  observed  in  the  case  of  a  single  frog  is 
due  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  salt  and  water  upon  the  animal  parts 
immersed  in  it,  but  here  we  fiud  that  while  the  part.s  immersed,  and  con- 
sequently the  chemical  action,  remain  the  same,  the  interposition  of  a 
greater  number  of  frogs  gives  a  greatly  increased  curi'ent.  But  if  the 
current  were  due  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  the  interposition  of  more 
frogs  would  simply  increase  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  thus  enfeeble 
the  current,  instead  of  increasing  it.  The  frog  itself  was  also  employed, 
instead  of  the  galvanometer,  for  the  detection  of  this  current.  In  these 
experiments  it  was  convenient  to  have  a  considerable  length  of  nerve ; 
heuoe  the  limb  of  a  frog  was  prepared  after  the  manner  of  Nobili,  the  thighs 
being  cut  away,  and  the  leg  alone  permitted  to  remain,  with  a  long  filament 
of  nerve  attached  to  it.  The  pile  of  frogs  being  arranged  as  already 
described,  instead  of  connecting  the  two  extreme  glasses  by  the  wire  of 
the  galvanometer,  they  were  brought  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  be 
united  by  the  long  nerve  of  the  prepared  limb;  the  end  of  this  nerve  was 
caused  to  dip  into  one  glass,  and  another  point  of  the  same  nerve  into 
the  other.  The  moment  the  circuit  was  established  or  interrupted,  the 
limb  was  convulsed.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  al'io  indicated  by 
the  limb  with  tolerable  certainty.  If  the  limbs  contract  on  the  closing 
of  the  circuit,  and  do  not  contract  on  the  circuit  being  broken,  the 
current,  in  the  nerve,  fiuws  from  the  origin  of  the  nerve  towards  its 
ramifications.  If  the  contraction  takes  place  when  the  circuit  is  inter- 
rupted, and  not  when  it  is  established,  the  direction  is  the  reverse. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  M.  Matteucci  was  led  to  experiment  upon 
the  legs  of  frogs  only.  He  united  a  number  of  legs,  so  tliat  the  tendon 
of  each  lay  against  the  severed  extremity  of  the  succeeding  one :  a  current 
of  equal  strength  with  that  produced  by  the  same  number  of  entire  frogs 
was  obtained,  the  direction  in  the  leg  being  from  the  foot  upwards. 
Cutting  the  thighs  of  the  animals  across,  and  arranging  them  so  that  the 
exterior  muscle  of  one  piece  was  in  contai.'t  with  the  interior  muscle  of 
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the  sacoeeding  one,  a  current  was  obtained  which  was  constantly  directed 
from  tlie  internal  surfiice  to  the  external  one.  The  effect  produced  was 
greater  than  when  an  equal  number  of  frogs  were  employed.  From  thi« 
imix)rtaut  ex]>eriment,  in  connexion  with  the  preceding,  M.  Matteucci 
infers  the  existence  of  two  currents,  one  the  current  proper  of  the  frog, 
and  the  other  a  current  directed  from  the  interior  of  the  muscle  to  its 
surface.  He  also  observed  that  the  frog-current  is  enfeebled  during  con- 
Tulsion,  though  later  exi)eriments  led  him  t<>  doubt  this  result. 

M.  Matteucci  next  operated  upon  warm-blooded  animals.  The  reason 
why  the  frog  is  chiefly  used  for  these  experiments  is  known  to  be,  that  it 
preserves  its  vitality  long  after  death;  in  warm-blooded  animals  the 
vitality  soon  ceases,  and  with  it  all  electric  action.  M.  Matteucci  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  contractions  in  the  limb  of  a  rabbit,  quite  similar  to 
those  produced  in  the  exi)eriments  of  Galvani  and  Hiunboldt.  The  nerve 
was  se|)arated  from  the  thigh,  raised  by  a  glass  rod,  and  8uffi.^red  to  Ml 
upon  the  muscle  of  the  leg ;  contractions  followed.  He  also  obtained  a 
current  on  wounding  an  animal,  and  dipping  one  of  the  terminal  plates  of 
the  galvanometer  into  the  wound,  while  the  other  plate  was  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  wounded  muscle.  The  current  was  constantly  d]re<^ed, 
in  the  animal,  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound  to  the  surfiM^  of  the  muscle. 
Finding,  however,  some  serious  irregularities  when  the  terminal  plate  was 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  animal,  he  resorted  to  the  method  of 
piles,  and  arranging  his  cui)s  like  Yolt-a's  c<nironne^  he  prepared  a  number 
of  pigeons*  thighss  and  placed  them  so  that  in  the  fluid  of  each  cup  the 
muscle  of  one  thigh  and  the  leg  belonging  to  the  succeeding  one  were 
plungeil.  Disi)ensing  with  the  cups,  he  composed  other  piles,  where  the 
animal  pai*ts  were  brought  into  direct  contact;  piles  were  also  constructed 
in  which  the  nerve  of  the  thigh  was  simply  caused  to  touch  the  tendon  of 
the  leg.  Other  binis,  smaller  than  the  pigeons,  were  made  use  of,  and 
rabbits  were  also  examined.  The  result  is,  that  a  current  was  always 
exhibitiHl  by  the  galvanometer,  which  was  directe<i,  in  the  animal,  from 
the  nerve  or  the  interior  mass  of  the  muscle  to  the  external  surface. 

In  a  notice  at  tlie  end  of  the  memoir  of  which  we  have  just  given  a 
digest,  M.  Matteucci  communicates  the  following  important  observation. 
A  itog  was  pn^jMireil  after  the  manner  of  ilalvani.  with  its  lumbar  nerves 
oxiHKsetl.  The  leg  and  the  long  nerve  which  passed  from  it  to  the  ver- 
tebnU  column  woi'e  taken  fn>m  another  frog,  and  the  leg  was  so  placed 
that  its  attach(Hl  nerve  rt^sttn.!  ngiunst  the  thigh  of  the  frog  prepared 
acconling  to  Oalvanrs  mothoil.  The  lumbar  nerves  of  the  latter  were 
c*)nne<*twl  with  a  voltnic  element :  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the 
nerves  oausetl  the  lirnkscitunected  with  them  to  contract,  and  at  the  same 
moment  thr  f^y  ir/to^*  w*7'iv  sim^^itf  resfcii  upon  th*  thijh.  <w  aforfsaid,  eon- 
(mcttxl  fi//K).  When,  instead  of  msiking  use  of  a  voltaic  current,  the 
ner\*e8  were  nKvhanicJtUy  exoiteii,  so  as  to  produce  contractions,  the 
pn»|Miiv<l  limb  was  also  ixmnilseil.  The  contractions  of  the  muscle  of  a 
rabbit  weiv  also  tound  t<>  prvxhu'e  a  symimthetic  contiuction  in  the  limb 
of  tlio  fi>tg.  It  is  a  signilicunt  fact  that,  although  the  muscle  on  which 
the  niM've  n»st<iHl  might  be  movetl  mechanically,  no  contraction  of  the 
prt»[>w«Hl  limb  folio wihI  ;  a  real  mus^nilar  contraction  was  alone  able  to 
piHMluco  a  moticui  of  the  neighl>ouring  U'g.  We  shall  have  oocaaion  to 
rvturu  to  this  subje^^t 
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M.  Matteocci  deduces  a  number  of  general  conclusions  from  his  inter- 
estrng  paper,  of  which  the  following  chiefly  concern  us : 

let.  That  in  the  frog  and  in  warm-blooded  animals  an  electric  current 
is  exhibited,  when  the  interior  of  a  muscular  mass  is  connected  by  a  con- 
ducting arc  with  its  external  surface. 

2Dd.  That  the  nerve  belonging  to  a  muscular  mass,  and  all  the  cerebral 
83rstem,  perform  the  office  of  the  interior  of  the  muscle  through  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed. 

3rd.  That  the  current  is  directed  in  the  animal  from  the  interior  of  the 
muscle  to  its  sur&ce  oir  to  its  tendon. 

5th.  In  the  case  of  the  frog  a  current  {le  cou/rant  propre)  is  obtained 
on  connecting  the  muscles  or  tendons  of  the  fore-leg  with  the  muscles  or 
nerves  of  the  thigh ;  this  current  is  directed  in  the  animal  from  the  leg 
to  the  thigh  or  nerve. 

7th.  It  remains  to  be  explained,  and  to  the  anatomist,  perhaps,  must 
be  referred  the  solution  of  this  question,  how,  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  and  particularly  the  tendons  by  which  they  are  termi- 
nated, play  the  same  part  in  the  production  of  the  courant  propre^  as  the 
interior  of  the  muscle,  or  the  nerves  distributed  through  the  muscles,  in 
the  case  of  warm-blooded  animals.* 

In  January,  1843,  a  month  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  M.  Mat- 
teucci's  memoir,  a  remarkable  paper  bearing  the  following  title  was  pub- 
lished in  PoggendorflTs  Annalen  : — *  Preliminary  abstract  of  an  Investi- 
gation on  the  so-called  Frog-current,  and  on  Electric  Fishes;  by  Emil  du 
Bois-Beymond.*  The  author  does  not  describe  in  detail  his  methods  of 
experiment,  but  he  announces  in  distinct  terms  a  law  which  casts  a  flood 
of  light  over  the  complicated  phenomena  which  M.  Matteucci  was  the 
first  to  observe.  The  law,  which  is  as  simple  in  its  expression  as  it 
is  embracing  in  its  application,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — "  When  any 
point  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  muscle  is  connected  by  a  conductor 
voith  any  point  of  the  transverse  sectiov,  an  electric  current  is  established, 
fjchich  is  directed,  in  the  muscle,  from  tlie  transverse  to  the  longitudinal 
section,^  Let  us  apply  this  law  to  the  7th  conclusion  of  M.  Matteucci, 
where  he  refers  to  the  anatomist  the  solution  of  the  entangled  problem  of 
the  courant  propre.  Connecting  the  tendon  with  the  muscle  of  the 
thigh,  we  have  a  current.  Now  the  transverse  section  of  the  muscular 
fibres  abuts  against  the  tendon ;  the  latter  is  a  conductor,  and  hence  when  we 
connect  the  tendon  with  the  thigh,  we,  in  point  of  fact,  connect  the  trans- 
verse section  of  a  muscle  with  the  longitudinal  section.  By  removing 
the  tendon,  we  simplify  the  connecting  arc,  and  the  current  is  observed  as 
before.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  important  conclusion,  that  the  frog- 
current,  instead  of  having  a  distinct  individuality  assigned  to  it,  ranges 
itself  naturally  under  the  general  law  of  muscular  currents,  and  thus  the 
difficulty  which  it  presented  receives  the  most  complete  solution. 

*  A  sense  of  Justice  to  M.  Matteucci  induces  me  to  mention  another  paper  of  Iiis  published  in 
1848,  satMequently,  and  without  doubt  altogether  independent  of  that  of  Du  Ituis-Reymond. 
Tbia  paper  describes  the  effects  of  poisoning,  of  temperature,  and  various  otlier  circumstances, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  muscular  current,  and  is  replete  with  interest.  The  experiments 
appear  to  be  Judiciously  varied,  the  reasoning  is  clear,  objections  are  stated  with  frankness,  and 
met  with  aUUtx.— ^.  T. 
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The  experiments  on  which  the  law  of  the  muscular  current  is  bu 
were  made  on  the  frog,  on  pigeons,  on  rabbits,  on  the  water-crab,  m 
on  lizards.  The  electro-motive  action  of  the  nerves,  concerning  whi 
we  had  been  hitherto  in  total  darkness,  is  also  stated  in  the  same  papi 
The  action  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  muscles ;  if  the  transverseai 
longitudinal  section  of  a  nerve  be  connected,  we  have  a  current  in  the  au 
direction  as  in  the  case  of  muscles,  and  differing  from  the  muscular  ci 
rent  only  in  the  fact  of  its  being  feebler.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  expn 
our  opinion  that  M.  Mattcuccis  method  of  experimenting  with  piles 
muscles,  possesses  advantages  peculiar  to  itself;  it  certainly  enabled  hi 
to  exhibit  an  increased  action,  and  this  &ct  conducts  at  once  to  the  ii 
portant  inference  that  the  current  cannot  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  liqv 
in  which  the  extremities  of  the  pile  were  immersed.  If  we  seek  t 
elementary  cause  of  the  phenomena,  however,  we  cannot  resort  to  sa 
piles ;  they  by  no  means  represent  the  matter  under  its  simplest  iorm,  m 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  law  of  action  deduced  from  tliem  by  M.  Mi 
teucci  would,  under  certain  circumstances,  totaUy  fail.  In  all  the  ezj 
riments  of  the  latter  philosopher  on  wounded  animals,  we  have  no  im 
cation  of  the  direction  in  which  the  incision  was  made,  nor  doee  t 
slightest  importance  ap|)ear  to  be  attached  to  this  capital  condition, 
however,  we  arrive  at  the  interior  of  a  muscle  by  an  incision  parallel 
the  fibres,  the  law  affirmed  by  M.  Matteucci,  that  a  current  is  alwi 
obtained  on  connecting  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  a  muscle,  brea 
down.  Again, — the  tendon,  as  before  stated,  is  the  moist  conduct 
against  which  the  ends  of  the  muscular  fibres  abut  Let  us  suppose  t 
incision  to  be  made  parallel  to  the  fibres ;  then,  a  point  of  the  interi 
muscular  mass  being  connected  with  the  tendon,  or  with  the  naiiu 
bases  of  the  fibres,  would  show  a  current  from  the  external  surfiioe 
the  internal;  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
Matteucci.  In  arguing  thus,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  Du  Bois-Ri 
mond's  statement  of  the  law  b  correct,  and  our  object  is  simply  to  bIm 
that  his  statement  differs  essentially  from  the  statement  of  M.  Matteuc 
We  take  l^u  Bois  s  law  for  granted,  because  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  be 
denied  by  ^[.  Matteucci,  and  it  further  comes  to  us  recommended  by  t 
authority  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  point  at  ia 
is,  not  whether  the  curient  observed  by  Du  Bois  be  the  same  cuirent 
that  pn'viously  oltserved  by  M.  Matteucci,  for  this  is  indit»putabiy  t 
case,  but  whether  the  law  affirmed  by  Du  Bois  be  the  same  as  the  h 
affinueil  by  M.  >f  atteucci,  which  is  indisputably  not  the  case.  M.  Matteu* 
ex|)erimoi)UHl  with  limbs,  and  |>ortions  of  limbs,  and  obtained  ivsults  oc 
ftwM'tlly  int]H>rtant^  but  Du  Bois  shows  us  that  not  only  the  8e|iarate  muse 
which  con)]H>so  tluwe  limits,  but  the  separate  fibres  which  compose  thi 
muscles,  aix»  the  n»al  si^ats  of  the  electix>-motive  action. 

In  lat4T  experiments,  the  author  last  mentioned  ex]^anded  the  law 
action  aUnv  expn^Msi'd,  and  proved,  that  to  obtain  a  current  it  mas  not  afa 
lutely  necessary  to  oiuineot  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections ;  th 
under  ceitain  circumstances,  on  uniting  two  points  of  the  longitudii 
MCiitm,  or  t  wo  |Hunt«  i^  the  tmnsvers^  section,  a  current,  though  mv 
feebler  than  that  resulting  from  the  ccmnexion  of  thetwodiflerentaeciio 
ia  obtaincil.     Ix't  a  cylindrical  |4ece  uf  muscle  be  imagined,  the  fibni 
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which  are  parallel  to  the  axifl  of  the  cylinder ;  suppose  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  to  be  bisected,  and  call  the  point  of  bisection  a,  then,  if  two 
points  at  opposite  sides  of  a,  and  equally  distant  from  it,  be  connected, 
we  have  no  current;  but  if  the  distances  from  a  be  unequal  we  have  a 
current.  This  is  the  case  when  the  point  a  itself  is  connected  with  any 
other  point  of  the  cylindrical  surface.  In  like  manner  two  points  of  the 
transverse  section,  equally  distant  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  on  being 
connected  produce  no  current ;  but  if  one  point  be  more  distant  from  the 
axis  than  the  other,  a  current  is  obtained. 

Du  Bois  also  places  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  that  if  a  muscle  be  tetanized, 
its  current  undergoes  a  remarkable  diminution,  while  the  convulsions  last. 
Let  a  gastrocnemius  muscle  be  laid  upon  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer, 
BO  that  the  muscular  current  is  shown  by  the  deflection;  let  the  long 
nerve  attached  to  the  gastrocnemius  be  irritated  by  a  series  of  electric 
shocks,  so  as  to  throw  the  muscle  into  convulsions ;  the  needle  instantly 
descends,  and  sometimes  passes  to  the  negative  side  of  zero.  A  hasty 
reasoner  would  infer  that  a  current  in  the  contrary  direction  had  been 
excited  in  the  muscle ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Let  an  ordi- 
nary voltameter  be  introduced  for  a  few  seconds  into  a  common  voltaic 
circuit,  the  liquid  within  the  instrument  will  be  decomposed,  oxygen  will 
discharge  itself  on  one  platina  plate,  and  hydrogen  on  the  other.  If  the 
circuit  be  now  interrupted,  and  the  two  plates  of  the  voltameter  speedily 
united,  we  obtain  a  secondary  current,  of  brief  duration,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion op|X)sed  to  the  primary  one.  On  this  fact  (commonly  called  polari- 
zation) the  well  known  pile  of  Ritter  is  based.  Exactly  the  same  takes 
place  in  the  case  now  under  consideration.  The  muscular  current  first 
causes  the  polarization  of  the  |)latinum  plates  at  the  end  of  the  galvano- 
meter wire,  and  when  the  original  current  has  been  enfeebled  by  tetanus, 
the  secondary  current,  due  to  polarization,  comes  into  visible  play  and 
produces  a  negative  deflection. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  remarkable 
fact  communicated  by  M.  Matteucci — that  when  the  nerve  of  a  prepared 
limb  is  laid  against  the  muscles  of  a  frog,  prepared  according  to  Galvani's 
method,  on  causing  the  latter  to  contiact,  the  prepared  limb  contracts 
also.  To  this  action  M.  Matteucci  has  given  the  name  of  induced  con- 
traclion.  Its  cause  he  has  failed  as  yet  to  discover;  but  his  view  may 
be  in  some  measure  inferred  from  the  name  he  has  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  £ekct  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  yet  discovered  in 
the  domain  of  animal  electricity.  Du  Bois-Reymond  accounts  for  it  as 
follows : — If  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  section  of  a  muscle  be  in  any 
way  connected  by  the  nerve  of  the  prepared  limb,  a  current  will  proceed 
through  the  said  nerve,  from  the  latter  section  to  the  former.  This  cur- 
rent announces  itself  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  the  prepared 
limb  on  first  making  the  contact.  The  contractions  cease  when  the  ciurent 
is  fairly  established  in  the  nerve,  and  on  breaking  the  circuit  they  are 
again  observed.  But  it  is  not  on  the  closing  or  the  breaking  of  the 
circuit  alone  that  contractions  are  produced ;  every  sudden  fluctuation  of 
the  current  traversing  the  nerve  is  accompanied  by  contractions.  Apply- 
ing this  to  the  case  before  us,  we  find  that  the  current  of  the  muscle 
against  which  the  nerve  of  the  prepared  limb  rests,  circulates  through  the 
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said  nerve.  When  the  muscle  is  tetanized,  this  current  is  diminished  at 
each  convulsive  effort,  and  its  fluctuations  are  answered  by  corresponding 
contractions  of  the  prei>ared  limb.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  expla- 
nation cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  In  one  way  alone  can  it  be 
impaired,  and  that  is  by  denying  that  the  nerve  touches  two  portions  of 
the  muscle  in  the  maimer  aliove  descriljed ;  this  is  exactly  what  is  done 
by  M.  MatteuccL  Not  having  seen  the  experiment,  we  are  unable  to 
offer  an  inde])endent  opinion ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the 
decision  of  the  Paris  Academy,  which  is  "that  the  above  fundamental  &ct 
furnishes  a  direct  explanation  of  the  induced  contraction  of  M.  MatteuccL" 

Hitherto  we  have  abstained  from  mentioning  the  manner  in  which  the 
galvani«meter  was  used  in  these  exi>eriment8.  It  would  never  do  to  bring 
the  ends  of  the  galvanometer  wire  into  direct  contact  with  the  animal 
parts ;  the  wires  are  in  reality  terminated  by  plates  of  carefully  purified 
platiuimi,  which  dip  each  into  a  suitable  porcelain  vessel  containing  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  If  the  space  between  the  vessels  be 
bridged  over  by  an  electro-motor  of  any  kind — an  arc  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per, for  example,  whose  ends  dip  into  the  two  vessels — the  circuit  is 
established,  and  the  current  developed  will  exhibit  itself  on  the  galvano- 
meter. To  render  the  process  of  bridging  more  easy,  bosses  of  porous 
paper  saturated  with  the  fluid  dip  into  the  vessels,  and  the  substance  to 
be  experimented  with  Ls  usually  placed  across  from  boss  to  boss.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  by  mere  writing,  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  ingenuity 
and  adaptability  of  this  contrivance,  and  we  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  this  brief  indicjition  of  the  method  pursued. 

Casting  our  thoughts  bac'k  u}x>n  the  muscular  current  and  its  law  of 
action  :  if  it  be  granted  that  this  current  is  developed  in  the  muscle  itself, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  conclude  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  circulation  during 
the  lite  of  the  animal  We  know  that  on  connecting  the  transverse  and 
longitudinal  sections  a  current  a})^)ear8 ;  but  such  connexion  exists 
natui*ally  in  the  animal  body,  and  hence  the  inference  is  a  fair  one — that 
such  currents  are  j>erj)etually  present,  and  that  the  current  which  we 
perceive  on  the  galvanometer  is  in  fact  but  one  of  the  branches  of  these 
pre-existing  currents.  This  premised,  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  important  facts  now  to  be  described  The  porous  bosses  were  removed 
from  till'  vesst^ls  of  salt  and  water,  and  a  live  frog  was  so  placed  that  its  two 
legs  dipped  into  the  two  vessels.  We  know  from  the  experiment  of  Nobili 
that  a  current  exists  in  the  frog,  directed  from  the  foot  upwards,  but  in 
tlu»  C41S0  befon^  us  wt^  have  two  such  currents,  one  from  each  foot,  which 
meet  at  the  junction  of  the  limbs,  annul  each  other,  and  consequently 
jiroduoe  no  effect  up<»n  the  neeillo  of  the  galvanometer.  But  let  us  sup- 
pi>MO  i>ne  of  thew  ourn^nts  to  In?  enfeebled,  while  the  other  retains  its  full 
htixMigth;  the  result  will  be,  that  the  excess  of  the  latter  current  will 
piXHluco  a  detlootion.  The  isc^hiatic  ner\*e  of  one  of  the  frog's  legs  was 
severe<K  and  the  limb  thus  depriveil  of  all  power  of  motion ;  the  aninoal  was 
then  |H)i.Hon(Hl  by  strychnia,  and  strong  con vulsions  followed ;  the  uninjured 
limb  contwctiHl  violently,  it.s  musc\dar  current  was  thereby  diminished, 
and  the  curivnt  of  the  other  limb  was  immeilLitesly  exhibited  by  the  gal- 
%*anon)et«'r.  A  single  step  now  crarries  us  to  an  experiment  which  forms 
the  olanax  of  this  tine  inductive  argument.     Instead  of  the  frog*s  feet^ 
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Da  Bois  placed  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  one  vessel,  and  the 
corresponding^finger  of  his  left  hand  in  the  other ;  but  instead  of  cutting 
his  Derves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  he  suiferei  the  left  arm  to 
remain  at  rest,  and  contracting  the  other  forcibly,  produced  a  deflection 
of  the  needle.  When  the  left  arm  was  contracted  and  the  right  one 
Buffered  to  remain  at  rest,  the  needle  was  deflected  in  the  opposite 
direction.  .  The  current  always  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  contracted 
arm  to  the  shoulder;  but  remembering  the  fact  that  it  is  the  excess  of  the 
current  of  the  motionless  arm  which  is  here  observed,  we  are  led  to  the 
inference  that  in  the  normal  state  of  the  arm  the  direction  of  the  current 
is  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand. 

The  publication  of  this  result  created  a  considerable  sensation ;  it  was 
received  by  many  with  doubt  and  misgiving.  Some  eminent  men  under- 
took to  repeat  the  experiment;  their  results  were  negative,  and  for  a 
time  the  opinion  was  predominant  that  Du  Bois  was  in  error,  and  that 
M.  Humboldt,  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question,  had  suflered  himself  to  be  misled.  The  fault,  however,  rested 
neither  with  Du  Bois  nor  with  M.  Humboldt.  Those  who  attempted 
to  make  the  experiment  had  neglected  its  prime  conditions,  and  their 
&ilure  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  fact  indeed  is  undeniable,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  its  explanation.  We  have  ourselves  re2)oated  the 
experiment  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon^  and  always 
with  the  same  constant  result. 

A  most  remarkable  deportment  of  the  nerves,  discovered  by  Du  Bois- 
Beymond,  is  now  to  be  noticed.  Let  a  long  nerve  be  imagined,  with  its 
transverse  section  placed  against  one  of  the  poi'ous  bosses  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  point  of  its  exterior  surface  against  the  other  boss ;  the  ner- 
vous current  will  exhibit  itself  according  to  the  law  already  stated.  Let 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  near  its  free  end,  and  entirely  out  of  the  circuit  of 
the  nervous  current,  be  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and 
let  a  current  be  sent  through  it.  The  moment  the  voltaic  current  passes, 
a  remarkable  change  of  the  nervous  current  is  observed.  If  the  direction 
of  the  voltaic  current  coincide  with  that  of  the  nervous  current,  an  increased 
deflection  will  be  exhibited;  but  if  the  two  currents  are  opposite  in  direction, 
the  deflection  is  diminished.  It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the 
modification  of  the  nervous  current  is  not  due  to  the  irruption  of  the  voltaic 
current  into  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer ;  there  is  no  such  irruption.  The 
effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  upon  a  long  bar  of  soft  iron,  one  end  of 
which  is  introduced  into  a  helix,  through  which  an  electric  cunent  passes. 
This  end  will  be  magnetized,  but  the  magnetism  is  transmitted  through  the 
molecules  to  the  other  end  of  the  l>ar.  A  similar  molecular  modification 
must  be  supposed  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  nerve,  which  increases  or 
diminishes  its  proper  action  according  to  cii*cumstances.  To  this  state  of 
the  nerve  the  term  electro-tonic  has  been  applied,  a  term  first  introduced 
by  Fai*aday,  to  express  a  state  of  matter  which  Du  Bois  considers  to  be  in 
some  resj>ects  similar  to  the  above. 

The  important  idea  is  here  suggested,  that  the  transmission  of  an  im- 
pression to  the  brain  is  effected  by  a  molecular  change,  which  takes  place 
along  the  line  of  transmission.  The  velocity  of  this  transmission  may  be 
a  quantity  capable  of  accurate  measurement.     The  important  researches 
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of  Helmholtz,*  indeed,  prove  that  the  moment  an  impression  is  made  by  no 
means  coincides  with  the  moment  when  it  becomes  evidenf  to  conscious- 
ness. If  two  portions  of  the  skin  be  simultaneously  excited,  both  excita- 
tions travel  forward  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain ;  but  the  impression 
made  upon  the  point  nearest  to  the  brain  arrives  first.  If  a  harpoon  be 
struck  into  the  tail  of  a  whale  80  feet  long,  the  animal,  in  all  proViability, 
is  not  conscious  of  the  wound  for  a  second  after  its  infliction ;  and  before 
the  command  to  strike  can  be  transmitted  through  the  motor  nerves  to 
the  tail,  another  second  probably  elapses.  In  the  human  subject  Helm- 
holtz  finds  the  velocity  of  nervous  transmission  to  be  about  195  f^t  a 
second,  and  in  the  frog  86  feet  a  second.  It  would  be  of  the  highest 
interest  to  examine  whether  these  numbers  do  not  express  the  speed 
with  which  the  electro-tonic  condition  is  transmitted  through  the 
nerves. 

In  his  later  memoirs,  Du  Bois  has  given  us  the  results  of  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  the  influence  of  various  states  of  the  skin  in  the  production  of 
currents.  By  heating  the  parts  unequally,  by  immersing  the  skin  for  unequal 
periods  in  the  solution  which  contains  tlie  platinum  terminals  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, by  stretching  the  skin,  by  removing  it  altogether  by  means  of 
blisters,  by  causing  it  to  perspire  unequally,  he  has  opened  to  us  a  series 
of  ek'ctro-motive  agencies,  which  while  they  excite  our  ast(>uishment,  impress 
us  forcibly  with  the  extreme  caution  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  researches  upon  this  subject.  As  in  the  moral  world  improved 
means  imply  increased  responsibilities,  so  here  in  the  physical,  the  use  of 
instruments  of  such  surpassing  delicacy,  demands  a  proportionate  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  those  who  use  tl  e.n.  But  whatever  the  fete  of 
animal  electricity,  as  a  distinct  portion  of  s.ieuce,  may  be,  these  investiga- 
tions will  remain  as  records  of  ma.«?terly  experimental  skill,  and  of  con- 
summate ingenuity  in  combating  the  million  difficulties  by  which  the 
subject  is  surrounded. 

John  TyndaU. 
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(GmeUuUdJhm  tol.  xxiv.  p.  398.) 

PuBSdiNO  oiir  plan  of  investigating  the  morbid  processen  to  which  the 
syphilitic  poison  gives  rise,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  its  efi^cts  upon 
the  lymphatic  system. 

The  opinions  of  Hunter  concerning  the  use  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
liave  given  a  bias  to  all  subsequent  reasonings  upon  this  subject; 
and  the  theories  based  upon  his  experiments  are  commonly  received,  even 
up  to  the  present  time.  Hunter,  assisted  by  his  brother,  and  by  Drs. 
C^yton,  Fordyce,  Michaelson,  and  others,  found  that  when  he  con- 
fined some  warm  milk  in  a  portion  of  small  intestine,  and  tied  the  artery 
and  vein  which  supplied  it,  the  lacteals  of  the  part  were  presently 
filled  with  the  white  milk.  Upon  puncturing  the  vein  upon  the  distal 
side  of  the  ligature,  it  was  soon  emptied  of  its  blood  by  pressure  with  the 
finger ;  but  no  white  fluid  could  at  any  period  during  the  continuance  of 
the  experiments  be  seen  in  the  vein.  Upon  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment, in  which  the  circulation  through  the  mesenteric  vessels  was  left  free, 
the  blood  in  the  vein  was  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  that  in 
the  neighbouring  veins,  but  it  was  found  not  to  be  light-coloured,  nor 
milky,  nor  could  any  diflference  whatever  be  detected  in  it.  It  was  found 
that  even  by  firm  pressure  (which  was  continued  until  the  intestine  burst), 
the  milky  fluid  could  not  be  made  to  pass  into  the  veins.  In  another 
animal,  some  thin  starch,  coloured  with  indigo,  was  introduced  into  the 
small  intestine,  and  the  lacteals  soon  a{>peared  to  be  filled  with  a  fluid  of 
a  fine  blue  colour.  A  vein  in  this  part  of  the  mesentery  wsla  opened,  and 
the  blood  which  flowed  was  allowed  to  separate  into  coagidum  and  serum. 
The  next  day  the  serum  had  not  the  least  bluish  cast.  An  injecting  pipe 
was  then  fixed  in  an  artery  of  the  mesentery,  where  the  intestine  was 
filled  with  blue  starch,  and  all  communications,  both  in  the  mesentery  and 
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intestine,  were  closed,  with  the  exception  of  the  vein  corresponding  with 
the  artery.  Warm  milk  was  then  injected  by  the  artery  until  it  returned 
by  the  vein.  This  was  continued  until  all  the  blood  was  was})ed  away, 
and  the  vein  returned  a  bright  white  milk.  The  milk  thus  circulating 
through  the  intestine  containing  the  coloured  starch  was  not  in  any 
degree  changed  in  colour.  In  a  third  animal,  some  musk  in  warm  water 
was  confined  in  a  portion  of  intestine.  After  waiting  a  little  time,  some 
of  the  lacteals  of  the  part  were  opened  with  a  lancet,  and  some  of  the 
watery  fluid  which  they  contained  was  received  into  a  small  spoon.  This 
was  found  to  smell  strongly  of  musk.  Some  blood  received  in  a  clean 
spoon  from  one  of  the  veins  of  the  same  part,  had  not  the  least  smell 
of  musk. 

From  these  and  similar  experiments,  Hunter  arrived  at  the  inference 
"  that  the  red  veins  do  not  absorb  in  the  human  body ;"  and  consequently 
that  the  lymphatics  were  "  the  only  absorbents.**  (On  the  Venereal,  p.  253.) 
These  premises  naturally  led  to  the  further  conclusion,  that  poisona  were 
necessarily  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
Hunter  asserting  "  that  the  venereal  matter  is  taken  uj)  by  the  absorbents 
of  the  part  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  carried  along  the  absorbent  vess^ 
to  the  common  circulation."  (t6.  pp.  256,  257.) 

This  view,  deriving,  as  it  does,  such  an  apparent  confirmation  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  inflamed  lymphatic  glands  in  conjunction  with 
venereal  ulcers,  has  been  adopted,  with  more  or  less  modification,  by  almost 
all  subsequent  writers. 

The  accuracy  of  the  experiments  upon  which  Hunter  baaed  his 
theory  has  justly  been  called  in  question  by  other  physiologists,  but 
the  theory  itself,  strange  to  say,  has  hitherto  scarcely  been  questioned. 
MM.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  after  mixing  various  substances,  which 
might  easily  be  detected,  with  the  food  of  animals,  not  unfrequently 
found  unequivocal  traces  of  these  substances  in  the  venous  blood 
and  urine,  whilst  it  was  only  in  a  very  few  instances  that  traces  of 
them  could  be  discovered  in  the  chyle.  In  repeating  Hunter's  experi- 
ments, Mayo  proved,  that  half-an-hour  after  a  solution  of  starch  and  indigo 
had  been  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  the  lacteals  appeared  of  a 
clear  blue  colour,  and  those  present  were  for  a  short  time  satisfied  that 
the  indigo  had  been  absorbed.  But  upon  placing  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
behind  the  mesentery,  it  was  found  that  the  blue  tinge  disappeared, — ^the 
vessels  were  simply  empty.  On  removing  the  white  paper,  they  reaa- 
sumed  their  blue  colour.  Thus  a  repetition  of  the  Hunterian  experiments 
rather  goes  to  prove  that  the  function  of  the  lacteals  is  limited  to  the 
absorption  of  chyle.  But  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  experiment  on 
this  subject  is  that  of  M.  S^galas.  A  fold  of  small  intestine  was  drawn 
out  of  a  wound  in  the  belly  of  a  dog.  All  the  bloodvessels  passing  to 
and  from  it  were  tied  but  one  large  artery.  A  vein,  punctured  upon  the 
mesentery,  allowed  the  blood  to  escape,  which  would  otherwise  have 
stagnated  in  the  part.  The  lacteal  vessels  and  nerves  were  left  entire. 
The  fold  of  intestine  was  then  tied  at  both  extremities,  and  an  aqueoius 
solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica  was  poured  into  it.  Diiring 
the  hour  which  followed,  the  poison  produced  no  symptoms.  The  ligature 
being  then  removed  from  one  of  the  veins,  the  blood  was  allowed  to  return 
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in  the  natural  course  of  its  circulation.  In  six  minutes  from  this  time 
the  poison  took  effect.  The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie,  illustrating  the 
same  point,  in  which  the  poison  of  the  upas  tient6  was  introduced  into  the 
system  of  a  dog,  through  a  limb  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  bodj, 
excepting  through  the  blood-vessels,  is  well-known. 

From  these  facts,  it  appears  certain  that  Hunter's  idea  of  the  lymphatics 
being  the  only  absorbents,  is  incorrect,  and  we  are  thence  naturally  led 
to  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  theory  which  was  based  upon  that 
notion. 

An  extensive  observation  of  cases  of  syphilis,  will,  we  believe,  establish 
the  two  following  very  important  points  in  relation  to  this  subject :  first, 
that  in  those  inntances  in  which  the  irritation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is 
the  greatest,  and  where,  consequently,  we  have  the  best  evidence  that  the 
morbid  matter  has  entered  them,  there  is  very  seldom  indeed  any  secondary 
Sjrphilitic  affection;  and  secondly,  that  the  best -marked  cases  of  consti- 
tutional infection  are  as  rarely  preceded  by  any  very  evident  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands.  In  the  first  class  of  cases,  we  may 
trace,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  progress  of  the  syphilitic  virus 
along  the  absorbent  vessels  as  far  as  the  first  lymphatic  gland  that  it 
meets.  In  any  part  of  this  course,  the  poison  may  be  arrested,  and 
produce  a  fresh  chancre,  thereby  affording  unequivocal  evidence  of  its 
presence.  But  neither  experiment  nor  observation  affords  any  proof  that 
the  virus  is  conveyed  unchanged  through  these  glands.  All  the  evidence 
which  we  have  upon  this  subject  tends  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  We 
fiild  even  Himter  asserting : 

**We  never  find  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  glands  that  are  second  in  order 
affected.  When  the  disease  has  been  contracted  by  a  sore  or  cut  upon  the  finger, 
I  have  seen  the  bubo  come  on  a  little  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  upon  the  inside 
of  the  biceps  muscle;  and  in  such  where  the  bubo  has  come  in  that  part,  none  have 
formed  in  the  arm-pit,  which  is  the  most  common  place  for  the  glands  to  be  affected 
by  absorption."  (Op.  cit.  p.  260.) 

In  like  manner,  aft^r  artificial  inoculation,  we  may  trace  the  poison,  in 
many  cases,  along  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  far  as  the  first  absorbent  gland 
which  they  enter.  Here,  however,  some  change  is  produced.  Beyond 
this  the  specific  characters^  of  the  poison  can  no  longer  be  detected,  either 
by  its  natural  effects,  or  by  artificial  inoculation.  After  the  virus  has 
undergone  digestion  or  concoction  in  a  lymphatic  gland,  we  no  longer  have 
evidence  that  it  is  capable,  either  locally  or  constitutionally,  of  producing 
its  specific  effects.  The  grounds  upon  which  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  syphilitic  poison  enters  the  system  through  the  absorbent  vessels,  we 
therefore  consider  most  inconclusive.  The  usual  mode  in  which  the 
system  does  become  infected  by  syphilis,  may,  we  believe,  be  traced  in 
another  and  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner. 

In  the  development  of  primary  syphilitic  disease  two  processes  may 
distinctly  be  recognised:  one,  that  by  which  the  surrounding  tissues 
become  indurated;  the  other,  by  which  the  same  parts  are  ultimately 
removed.  This  second  result  may  be  accomplished  either  in  the  natural 
process  of  growth,  by  ulceration,  by  sloughing,  or  by  different  modifica- 
tions of  these.  But  beyond  the  parts  which  are  involved  in  these  pro- 
cesses other  actions  are  going  on,  of  a  more  subtle  nature,  and  not  so  easily 
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appreciable  by  our  senses.  In  the  absence  of  more  poeitive  knowledge, 
we  may  ascribe  these  to  the  molecular  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
parts  surrounding  a  chancre.  That  such  actions  are  in  active  operation 
beyond  the  sphere  both  of  the  adhesive  and  ulcerative  processes  may  be 
readily  demonstrated,  although  we  may  be  unable  to  define  their  exact 
nature.  Were  this  not  the  case,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
case  of  a  primary  syphilitic  sore  but  entirely  to  remove  the  indurated 
and  ulcerated  tissue,  and  the  disease  would,  as  far  as  the  part  is  concerned/ 
be  at  an  end.  Experience  proves  that  such  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case. 

When  a  syphilitic  sore  is  removed  by  excision,  as  may  readily  be  done 
when  it  is  situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce,  the  cut  surface  will 
in  a  few  days  take  on  a  specific  action.  This  will  occur,  as  we  have 
witnessed,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  the 
matter  from  the  chancre  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cut  surfiace.  Such 
an  action  taking  place  in  a  part  apparently  healthy,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  original  sore,  presupposes  some  antecedent  change  in  the  tissues 
in  which  it  originates — a  change  produced  by  the  infecting  poison,  but 
not  capable  of  being  appreciated  so  long  as  the  diseased  action  had  its 
development  in  the  original  chancre.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  first 
centre  of  the  morbid  action  is  removed,  a  similar  action  is  commenced 
upon  the  neighbouring  cut  surface.  The  observation  of  such  cases  proves 
the  existence  of  a  subtle  morbid  process  afiecting  the  tissues  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  part  first  affected,  and  necessarily  producing  some  effect 
upon  their  nutrition.  It  appears,  under  these  circumstances,  much  more 
in  accordance  with  that  which  is  known  to  happen  in  the  case  of  other 
poisons,  to  suppose,  when  the  constitution  becomes  affected  with  syphilis, 
that  the  disease  is  communicated  directly  to  the  blood  circulating  through 
the  parts  in  which  the  above-  mentioned  morbid  actions  are  going  on, 
than  to  refer  the  symptoms  to  the  passage  of  the  poison  primarily  through 
the  absorbent  system. 

When  the  constitution  becomes  affected  in  consequence  of  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  vaccine  or  the  variolous  poison,  an  affection  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands  certainly  forms  no  essential  part  of  the  process.  Few, 
indeed,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  absorbent 
system  in  order  to  account  for  the  action  of  these  poisons  upon  the  animal 
economy,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  equally  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the 
poison  of  syphilis. 

It  has  appeared  necessary  thus  to  enter  at  length  upon  this  subject,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  somewhat  discordant  views 
which  we  have  presented  to  us  in  recent  works,  and  especially  in  order 
that  we  may  clearly  distinguish  between  the  entrance  of  morbid  fluids 
(even  if  impregnated  with  syphilitic  matter)  into  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus  into  the  constitution. 

M.  Vidal,  with  Hunter,  acknowledges  four  kinds  of  absorption  of  the 
syphilitic  poison,  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels! 

1st.  Where  the  venereal  matter  has  been  applied  to  a  sound  surface, 
and  has  produced  no  local  effect  upon  the  part,  but  has  been  absorbed 
immediately  upon  its  application. 

2nd.  Where  the  absorption  takes  place  from  an  inflamed  sur&ce.    Such 
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is  the  way  in  which  a  bubo  is  formed  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  some  of  which 
M.  Vidal  maintains  to  be  really  syphilitic,  although  there  may  be  no 
ulceration  of  the  urethra. 

3rd.  Where  the  syphilitic  poison  enters  the  absorbent  glands  from  an 
ulcerated  surface;  and,  4th,  from  a  wound.  All  these  four  kinds  of 
absorption  by  the  lymphatics  we  acknowledge,  but  not  as  being  cajiable 
of  producing  general  syphilitic  infection. 

Independently  of  these  means,  a  bubo  is  said,  by  many  authors,  to 
originate  from  sympathy.  M.  Vidal  justly  asks,  sympathy  with  what  ] 
Whence  does  this  sympathy  originate]  How  is  its  influence  determined 
to  one  particular  part  1 

We  must  confess  that  this  word  "  sympathy,"  as  applied  to  the  formation 
of  bulK)es,  has  always  appeared  to  us  most  unintelligible.  We  can  readily 
conceive  that  parts  which  have  a  natural  relation  to  each  other  may  be 
affected  by  sympathy.  Thus  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  breasts  may 
sympathise  with  the  uterus,  or  the  testicles  with  the  urethra.  But  that 
one  particular  class  of  absorbent  vessels  should  have  a  peculiar  sensibility 
for  the  diseases  of  another  part  with  which  they  have  no  particular  con- 
nexion (independent  of  the  transmission  of  their  contents),  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  That  an  uncei'tain  amount  of  an  unknown  influence  should 
in  this  unknown  way  be  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  an  occult  science. 
MM.  Maisonneuve  and  Montanier  divide  syphilitic  aff*ections  of  the 
absorbent  glands  into  those  in  which  the  glands  are  enlarged  {engorgenieiU) 
and  those  in  which  they  are  manifestly  inflamed.  To  the  latter  they 
apply  exclusively  the  term  bubo. 

"The  real  bubo,"  it  is  said,  "is  only  found  with  unindurated  chancre;  the 
indurated  chancre,  only,  is  on  the  other  hand,  accompanied  with  an  indurated 
enlargement  of  the  glands:  from  tliis  it  consec[uently  follows  that  a  bubo  properly 
80  caned,  like  the  chancre  which  precedes  it,  is  only  a  local  affection,  and  never  a 
sign  of  the  infection  of  the  system.  If  the  chancre  is  already  healed,  a  bubo  will 
inoicate  that  it  was  unindurated;  an  indurated  enlargement  of  a  gland,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  without  doubt  afford  evidence  that  an  inuurated  chancre  has  existed,  or 
is  still  present."  (pp.  164,  165.) 

"  The  induration  of  a  chancre  is  the  certain  proof  of  a  constitutional  infection. 
It  \&  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  indolent  enlargement  of  the  absorbent  glands 
nearest  the  scat  of  the  disease,  and  in  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  generally 
within  six  months,  is  necessarily  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms,  when  not 
prevented  by  medical  treatment."  (Robert,  p.  211.) 

"The  bubo  is  of  no  consequence,  but  as  a  local  disease;  the  enlarged  ganglions 
are  of  the  highest  importance  in  relation  to  constitutional  syphilis."  (Maisonneuve, 
p.  165.) 

"  A  simple  chancre  accompanied  by  a  suppurating  bubo  never  communicates 
constitutional  syphilis."  {lb.  note,  p.  140.) 

M.  Yidal  does  not  allow  that  the  condition  of  the  absorbent  gland  is 
of  the  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign  which  is  implied  above.  Inflammatory 
bubo,  he  justly  says,  may  come  on  independently  of  the  absorption  of  any 
syphilitic  matter,  and  the  indolent  non-inflammatory  bubo  may  happen 
in  consequence  of  strumous  affections,  as  a  result  of  a  simple  unindurated 
chancre,  or  as  a  secondary  syphilitic  affection.     The  observatioDB  of 
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Dr.  Egan,  again,  have  led  him  to  conclusions  somewhat  differing  from 
those  of  M.  Hicord. 

"Buboes,"  he  says,  "usually  consequent  on  gonorrhceal  inflammation 
are  uninoculable,  although  here  a  mild  description  of  secondary  symptoms 
is  occasionally  met  with."  (p.  39.)  Dr.  Egan  believes  likewise  that,  after 
abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  after  superficial  non-indurated 
primary  ulcers  (whether  the  secretion  from  them  is  capable  of  being 
inoculated  or  not),  a  mild  form  of  constitutional  symptoms  may  ensue. 

The  opinion  of  the  French  school,  represented  by  MM.  Ricord, 
Maisonneuve,  Montanier,  Robert,  <kc.,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  to 
these  views.  These  gentlemen  find,  that  whenever  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  natural  progress  of  the  disease,  an  indurated 
chancre  is  always  communicated  by  an  indurated  chancre,  and  they  believe 
that  this  alone  will  give  rise  to  constitutional  syphilis. 

The  experiments  and  observations  of  Dr.  Egan  have  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  two  syphilitic  poisons.  From  the  fact  that  when 
the  matter  of  a  phagedenic  ulcer  is  successfully  inoculated,  the  result  is  an 
ulcer  presenting  the  same  characters,  he  infers  "  that  the  virus  generated 
by  the  simple  primary  ulcer  and  the  phagedenic  sore  is  as  dissimilar  in 
quality  as  it  is  in  its  efiects."  (p.  54.) 

The  results  of  the  experiments  upon  which  this  idea  is  founded  we 
regard  as  manifestly  inconclusive,  because  the  inoculations  were  made  on 
the  patients  themselves,  in  whom  the  primary  affections  had  already 
assumed  a  phagedenic  character.  It  is  likely  enough  that,  if  in  these 
patients  one  venereiU  sore  presented  a  phagedenic  character,  a  second  or 
third  would  do  so  likewise.  In  order  to  be  of  any  real  value,  the  experi- 
ment mu.st  be  performed  upon  persons  who  have  not  previously  had  the 
venereal  disease,  and  whose  constitutions  are  free  from  any  imusually 
disturbing  influences.  As  such  experiments,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot 
with  propriety  be  performed,  we  are  thrown  back  for  our  fik^a  to  clinical 
observation  and  to  the  information  which  may  have  been  obtained  from 
^inoculating  patients  already  infected.  From  the  former  we  believe  the 
point  cannot  be  established ;  and  from  the  latter  it  has  been  shown  that 
ulcers  produced  from  the  inoculation  of  the  discharge  of  simple  venereal 
sores  will  sometimes  become  phagedenic. 

"  If  pus,  taken  from  a  simple  non-indurated  sore  which  has  lasted  a  fortnight, 
and  is  accompanied  by  inflammatory  bubo,  be  inoculated,  a  simple  venereal  ulcer  will 
result,  provided  the  inoculation  be  properly  performed.  This  ulcer  may  become 
phagedenic,  serpiginous,  or  gangrenous.  But  it  never  will  produce  an  mdurated 
sore."  (Maisonneuve,  p.  139.) 

If,  then,  the  virus  from  a  simple  sore  will  produce  a  phagedenic  ulcera^ 
tion,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will,  we  cannot  regard  the  effect  as  depend- 
ing upon  any  peculiarity  in  the  poison. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  works  which  have  recently  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  syphilis,  we  find,  after  all  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  and  atter  all  the  attention  that  has  been  directed  to  the  subject, 
that  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  precise  forms,  either  of  primary 
or  secondary  venereal  affections,  are  capable  of  affording  a  secretion  which 
may  be  absorbed  so  as  to  infect  a  healthy  person.  They  have  hitherto 
failed  to  associate  the  external  appearances  of  particular  kinds  of  primaiy 
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affections  with  any  definite  forms  of  secondary  disease  resulting  from 
them  as  a  necessary  consequence.  We  have  at  present  no  generally 
recognised  and  well-defined  mark  of  distinction  between  those  diseases 
which  are  syphilitic  and  those  which  are  not.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
absorption  of  the  syphilitic  poison  in  jmrticular,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  accounts  are  sufficiently  obscure :  and  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  physiological  explanation  of  the  real  or 
supposed  facts  adduced  upon  the  point  in  the  works  of  the  many  able 
men  lately  published.  Something  more  satisfactory,  we  believe,  may  be 
arrived  at  by  attentively  considering  the  earliest  stages  of  the  morbid 
processes  which  are  involved  in  the  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  poison. 
The  great  author  of  this  mode  of  investigating  morbid  actions  has  pre- 
&ced  his  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease  with  the  following  remarks, 
which  we  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  here,  as  we  believe  they  have 
never  received  the  amount  of  attention  which  they  deserve,  and  have 
never,  since  Hunters  time,  been  applied  in  their  full  extent  to  the  illus- 
tration of  our  present  subject.  "  No  two  actions,"  says  Hunter,  "  can 
take  place  in  the  same  constitution,  nor  in  the  same  part,  at  one  and  the 
same  time;  no  two  different  fevers  can  exist  in  the  same  constitution, 
nor  two  local  diseases  in  the  same  |>art,  at  the  same  time." 

It  might  appear  strange  to  any  one  who  had  not  considered  the  subject 
in  its  physiological  relations,  that  these  ideas  should  occupy  so  prominent 
a  position  in  Hunter*s  work  on  the  venereal  disease,  and  that  they  should 
be  dwelt  upon  in  this  rather  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings.  We 
believe,  nevertheless,  they  are  the  principles  upon  which  much  tliat  is 
appai'ently  obscure  in  relation  to  this  disease  may  be  explained,  and  that 
they  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  intuitive  insight  so  peculiar  to 
our  great  physiologist,  by  which  comprehensive  general  ideas  were  appre- 
ciated in  their  extent  and  simplicity,  even  where  their  applicability  to 
particular  details  might  not  have  been  traced. 

For  truth  and  clearness,  the  description  of  a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer 
nas  not  been  excelled  since  Hunter's  time.  "  A  chancre  has  commonly 
a  thickened  base,  and  although  in  some  sores  the  inflammation  spreads 
much  further,  yet  the  specific  inflammation  is  confined  to  this  base." 
This  specific  action,  in  which  the  arteries  throw  out  coagulable  lymph, 
depends,  according  to  the  Himterian  nomenclature,  upon  adhesive  inflam- 
mation. The  action  by  which  pus  is  formed  is  named  suppurative 
vnjUmvnuUi&n,^  and  that  which  removes  parts  the  ulcerative  inflaviination. 
These  three  effscts  of  inflammation  Hunter  regards  as  distinct  actions,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  being  produced  in  the  same  part  at  the  same  time. 
Now  that  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  syphilitic  action  in  a 
part,  irf  a  specific  adhesive  inflammation,  which  has  no  connexion  at  all, 
and  indeed,  according  to  the  Hunterian  doctrine,  is  incompatible,  with 
the  ulcerative  inflammation.  And  as  we  liave  before  shown  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  poison  is  taken  into  the  system  by  absorption 
(through  the  lymphatics),  we  conclude  that  ulceration  may  form  an  acci- 
dental, but  not  necessary,  part  of  that  process.  This  peculiar  form  of  the 
primary  disease  is  the  only  one  of  an  inflammatory  nature  which  we  can, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  trace  as  peculiarly  and  necessarily  connected  with 
secondary  affections.     This  specific  adhesive  inflammation  is  for  syphilis 
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.  what  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  for  the  cow-pox — at  once  a  local  manifestation 
that  the  disease  has  affected  the  tissue  of  the  part  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  and  an  evidence  of  its  subsequent  and  consequent  influence  upon 
the  constitution. 

It  is  true  that  we  almost  always  find  that  a  part  affected  with  syphi- 
litic induration  is  ulcerated  upon  its  surfece,  and  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  that  the  parts  which  were  at  first  indurated  pass 
into  ulceration.  In  the  fii'st  case  the  adhesive  and  ulcerative  inflamma- 
tions affect  different  parts  (although  in  close  proximity  to  each  other);  in 
the  second  these  distinct  actions  affect  the  same  parts,  but  at  different 
times. 

An  action  commenced  in  a  part  will  continue  until  the  cause  determin- 
ing it  ceases,  or  until  it  is  superseded  by  some  other  more  powerful  action* 
It  therefore,  the  ulcerative  action  is  set  up  by  venereal  infection,  it  will 
continue  until  the  poison  has  expended  its  influence,  or  the  part  is  attacked 
by  mortification,  or  some  other  action  of  sufficient  power  to  supersede  it. 
Hence  it  follows  that  when  the  ulcerative  inflammation  has  once  attacked 
a  part,  it  can  never  be  followed  by  specific  adhesive  inflammation,  unless 
some  freak  poison  be  applied ;  and  not  even  then,  unless  the  action  of  the 
poison  be  sufficiently  powerftil  to  overcome  the  action  already  established* 
The  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  regard  to  suppurative  inflammation. 
A  most  important  distinction  hence  arises  between  those  cases  of  venereal 
infection  which  are  characterized  in  their  origin  by  specific  induration, 
and  those  which  are  accomjianied  by  the  ulcerative  or  suppurative 
inflammation. 

Tlie  former  class  will,  with  tolerable  certainty,  affect  the  system,  unless 
prevented  by  medical  treatment,  or  the  presence  of  some  peculiarity  or 
disease;  the  latter  are  never,  we  believe,  followed  by  constitutional 
syphilis^  XJlceiation  and  suppuration,  like  mortification,  destroy  the  vita- 
Lty  of  the  parts  which  they  attack,  although  in  a  more  gradual  manner; 
and,  as  the  syphilitic  poison  requires  a  living  nidus  for  its  development,  it 
is  des^troyed  in  these  actions  b^ore  it  becomes,  in  the  process  of  growth^ 
taken  into  the  system. 

These  conclusions,  based  upon  the  Hunterian  doctrines,*  we  venture  to 
affirm,  may  be  borne  out  by  practical  observation. 

If  a  part  inoculated  with  syphilitic  virus  be  affected  from  the  fiirst 
with  ulcerative  inflammation,  or  if,  from  the  first,  there  be  a  free  secre- 
tion of  well-fi>rmed  pus,  or  if  the  parts  afl^cted  mortify  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  existence  of  the  syphilitic  virus  will  cease  with  that  of 
the  parts  which  it  has  infected.  The  disease,  as  £ur  as  its  specific  charac- 
ters are  ooucemed,  will  be  a  local  one. 

From  what  has  already  been  saiti,  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  a  part 
inoculated  with  syphilitic  matter  suppurates  freely  finom  the  first,  or  ia 
attacked  with  nK»rtification,  specific  ulcerative  inflammation  does  not  take 
place :  and,  accordingly,  practically  we  find  that  in  these  cases  there  is 
seldom  any  a£^tion  of  the  lymphatio  system. 


•  It  b  AMR  than  prdteble  tiMft  Hwitar  wiwld  hin*^  lure  anind  it  ri»iUr  coneteioas, 
lunl  Bot  hu  miwl  bveo  pr»gecvpM<l  by  the  M«a  dtiiTcd  Ihim  lib  p^rsMkcKal 
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When,  on  the  other  hand,  ulcerative  inflammation  is  earlj  established, 
the  absorbent  glands  become  suddenly  inflamed,  and  they  generally  sup- 
purate, be  the  medical  treatment  what  it  may. 

It  is  not  intended  by  anything  that  is  here  stated  to  imply  that  viti-» 
ated  fluids  may  not  enter  the  circulation  through  the  absorbent  system, 
even  although  the  morbid  processes  which  give  rise  to  their  formation 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  venereal  disease.  Well-marked  cases 
from  time  to  time  present  themselves,  in  which  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the 
absorbent  glands,  and  even  the  thoracic  duct,  are  found  distended  with 
puriform  or  sanguinolent  fluid.  Such  diseased  j)roducts  poured  into  the 
circulation  must,  necessarily,  have  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  consti- 
tution, and  must  give  rise,  occasionally,  among  other  symptoms,  to  erup- 
tions upon  the  skin,  which  may,  more  or  less,  resemble  time  syphilitic 
aflections.  Such  eruptions  sometimes  follow  an  inflammatory  bubo, 
especially  when  it  does  not  suppurate.  They  usually  appear  before  the 
primary  affection  to  which  they  are  attributed  has  subsided ;  they  gene- 
rally last  but  for  a  short  time,  and  do  not  recur.  They  subside  readily 
of  their  own  accord  without  any  specific  treatment.  These  aflfections,  as  we 
have  said,  may  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products 
resulting  from  venereal  infection,  but  we  cannot  regard  them  as  arising 
from  the  presence  of  the  syphilitic  virus  itself* 

A  somewhat  remarkable  case  of  this  form  of  disease  lately  presented  itself 
among  the  out-patients  at  King's  Ck)llege  Hospital  A  woman,  who  had  pre- 
viously had  only  a  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  applied  for  an  ulcer  upon  her  chin; 
this  was  circular,  excavated,  red,  and  glazed  upon  its  surface.  It  gradually 
and  slowly  increased  till  it  attained  the  size  of  a  shUli  ng.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  good  deal  of  general  induration.  The  glands  under  the  chin  were^ 
from  the  first,  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  remained  so  after  the  sore  was 
healed;  those  in  the  neck  were  not  at  all  affected  during  the  period  of  the 
patient's  attendance.  The  secretion  from  the  sore  was  carefully  inocu- 
lated on  the  patient  s  arm.  On  the  third  day  a  small  red  point  marked 
the  seat  of  the  inoculation ;  but  on  the  fifth  day  this  had  disappeared, 
and  no  results  of  the  inoculation  could  subsequently  be  discovei^ed. 

Before  the  sore  had  healed,  an  eruption  appeared  over  the  body  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  covered  by  thin  scaler.  This  affection  we 
could  not,  from  its  characters  alone,  have  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sygjiilitic  eruption.  It,  however,  disappeared  in  a  few 
days,  and  did  not  return.     No  specific  treatment  was  used  in  this  case. 

The  syphilitic  poison  presents  several  peculiarities  in  its  mode  of 
absorption,  upon  which  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  diseases  to  which 
it  gives  rise  appear  to  depend. 

There  are  three  modes  of  absorption  usually  recognised. 

1.  When  poisonous  substances  are  applied  to  an  internal  and  vascular 
membranous  surface,  or  are  introduced  into  a  wound,  or  by  friction  u)>on 
the  surface  of  the  body  are  forced  through  the  epidermis,  so  as  to  enter 

•  This  class  of  cases  Is  probably  included  in  Dr.  Egan's  "mild  form  of  constitutional  symptoms.** 
We  may  have  on  one  side  an  ulcerated  surface  producing  an  inflammatory  bubo,  and  on  tht 
other,  an  indurated  sore  producing  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  glands  only.  The  system  will, 
under  these  circumstances,  become  infected ;  but  the  disease  on  the  side  where  the  suppurating 
bubo  is,  will  not  have  contributed  to  such  infection. 
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into  and  affect  the  system,  they  find  their  way  directly  into  the  blood, 
through  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels. 

2.  The  chyle  formed  during  the  digestion  of.  the  food  is  taken  up  from 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines  by  the  lacteals. 

3.  When  the  molecular  structure  of  the  body  is  absorbed*  in  the  re- 
moval of  parts  which  are  not  at  the  same  time  replaced,  as  happens  in 
ulceration,  the  lymphatics  are  the  agents  employed,  t 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  the  syphilitic  poison  is 
absorbent  in  none  of  these  ways,  and  therefore  that  the  usual  laws  which 
apply  to  poisons  absorbed  by  any  of  these  means  do  not  necessarily  apply 
to  syphilis. 

From  experiments  which  have  now  been  far  too  often  repeated,  it  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  syphilitic  poison  may  remain  in  contact 
with  an  abraded  mucous  membrane,  or  be  inserted  beneath  the  cuticle, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  and  no  absorption  will 
take  place.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  an  action  is  set  up  which 
is  incompatible  with  specific  adhesive  inflammation, — if,  for  instance,  the 
part  is  made  to  slough  by  the  application  of  caustic, — no  effects  of  the 
poison  will  anywhere  be  perceived.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  certain 
time  must  elapse  (during  which  the  poison  enters  into  a  kind  of  com- 
bination with  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  produces  in  it  a  specific 
action)  before  any  absorption  can  take  place.  This  requisite  )>eriod  of 
incubation  it  is  that  secures  the  system  against  infection  in  cases  where 
from  the  first  ulcerative  or  suppurative  inflammation  has  taken  place. 
A  part  in  the  course  of  being  contaminated  becomes  by  these  processes 
dissolved  or  removed  before  the  act  of  absorption  can  be  completed. 
Fresh  parts  may  continue  to  be  attacked,  but  these,  in  their  turn,  are 
destroyed  before  they  can  act  as  the  channels  of  infection  to  the  con- 
stitution. Hence  arise  often  extensive  local  intractable  ulcerations,  which 
are  not  followed  by  any  secondary  symptoms. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is,  if  a  primary  ulcer  can  produce  a  bubo  which 
may  be  proved  by  inoculation  to  be  syphilitic,  that  the  poison  is  not  ab- 
sorbed from  this  fi'esh  source  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  implied  by  what  has 
gone  before.  The  inflammation  excited  in  the  bubo  will  be,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  the  suppurative  or  ulcerative  kind,  and  these  actions,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  not  compatible  with  the  absorption  into  the  system  of  the  syphi- 
litic poison  from  the  parts  in  which  they  occur.  We  may  add  to  this,  that 
experience  proves  that  every  time  that  a  fresh  inoculation  takes  place  in 
the  same  individual,  and  from  the  same  original  source,  the  effects  of  the 
poison  will  show  themselves  with  less  severity.  We  have  here  the  secret 
of  the  absence  of  constitutional  results  from  the  numerous  experiments  on 
syphilization  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  The  inoculations, 
however  often  repeated,  produce  directly  suppuration  or  ulceration,  and 
consequently  are  not  followed  by  any  general  consequences.  When  a 
gland  is  aflected  with  syphilitic  uloeration  or  suppuration,  the  conditions 

•  We  hare  noticed  one  form  of  bubo  which  appears  to  depend  in  an  especial  manner  upon 
molttcular  abeorption,  independent  of  aloeration.  After  an  unindorated  sore  hau  healed,  as  the 
l^neral  surrounding  thickening  disappears,  one  or  more  glands  will  become  greatly  enlarged. 
They  will  not  suppurate  nor  be  Ibl  lowed  by  any  constitutional  symptoms.  1  his  we  have  observed 
particularly  alter  ulcers  produced  by  inoculation. 

f  Mayo*s  Physiology. 
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are  somewhat  similar  to  those  under  which  a  patient  is  placed  by 
syphilitic  inoculation.  Many  small  spots  of  syphilitic  ulceration  and  one 
large  spot,  would,  we  conceive,  be  nearly  equivalent  to  each  other.  In 
neither  case  is  the  poi^n  absorbed.  This  circumstance  it  is  that  has 
given  some  of  our  continental  brethren  the  ideas — 1st,  That  syphilization 
is  a  protection  against  syphilis ;  and,  2ndly,  That  each  person  can  only 
have  constitutional  syphilis  once  during  his  lifetime.  It  is,  we  believe, 
undoubtedly  true  that  during  the  time  that  a  syphilitic  sore  is  undergoing 
ulceration  or  suppuration,  any  fresh  sore  which  may  be  acquired  will 
immediately  do  the  same,  and  we  believe  it  possible  that  this  tendency 
may  be  kept  up,  by  repeated  inoculation,  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  no  fresh  absorption  of  syphilitic  poison  will  take  place.  The  same 
immunity,  we  believe,  would  be  afforded  to  the  system  by  an  ulcerating 
or  suppurating  bubo,  during  its  continuance,  and  perhaps  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  it  had  healed.  But  in  either  case,  allow  an  interval  to 
elapse,  during  which  this  tendency  to  ulceration  or  to  suppuration  shall 
have  worn  itself  out,  and  the  system  will  again  become  subject  to  genuine 
sy[)hilitic  infexjtion,  and  be  again  liable  to  fresh  forms  of  secondary 
disease.  We  confess  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  confidence  with  which 
some  of  the  French  surgeons  speak  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis  once  only  during  the  lifetime  of  each  individual. 

"  For  a  long  time,"  say  MM.  Maisonneuve  et  Montanicr,  "  we  have  sought  in 
vain  for  a  person  who  has  at  two  different  times  had  an  indurated  chancre,  and  we 
have  not  yet  found  such  a  case.  Lately  M.  Diday,  the  senior  surgeou  of  the 
Antiqitaille  de  Lyon,  defied  any  one  to  produce  a  well-authenticated  case  of  a  per- 
son having  twice  had  constitutional  syphilis;  and  we  believe  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
responded  to  his  challenge.  The  law  is  easily  understood.  It  is  the  same  for  all 
diatheses.  Constitutional  syphilis  is  a  disease  under  which  the  patient  either 
recovers,  or  under  the  influence  of  which  he  remains  for  the  natural  period  of  his 
life.  Once  cured,  he  has  acquired  an  immunity  from  the  disease  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Is  it  not  the  same  with  the  small-pox,  the  cow-pox,  &c.  ?  We  are,  however,  open  to 
admit,  although  no  cases  have  hitherto  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  science,  that 
as  a  patient  mi^ht  have  the  small-pox  twice,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
80  nai^ht  he  twice  have  constitutional  syphilis. 

"  This  by  no  means  proves  that  a  person  having  had  an  indurated  chancre  may  not 
contract  other  sores,  or  may  not  be  inoculated  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  only 
that  these  sores  will  not  become  indurated,  and  consequently  will  not  give  rise  to 
constitutional  symptoms."  (pp.  38,  39.) 

Let  us  test  these  principles,  first  by  what  these  authors  themselves  say 
in  other  places,  and  then  by  observation.  At  page  15,  in  a  passage 
quoted  at  length  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  these  gentlemen  affirm, 
in  describing  the  results  of  the  inoculation  of  pus  from  a  chancre,  that, 
"  after  the  fifth  day  the  subjacent  tissues  which  before  had  undergone 
no  change,  or  were  only  slightly  oedematous,  now  become  infiltraJted  and 
Imrdened  by  the  effusion  of  plastic  lymph,  which  to  the  touch  gives  the 
sensation  and  resistance  of  certain  forms  of  cartilage."  Now,  as  these 
surgeons  profess  to  inoculate  only  those  who  are  already  the  subjects  of 
the  disease,  and  affirm  that  a  meddcal  man  is  never  justified  in  performing 
the  experiment  under  any  other  circumstances  whatever,  (note,  p.  139,) 
we  naturally  ask,  Whence  did  these  gentlemen  gain  their  knowledge  1  By 
their  own  sdiowing,  the  assertion  made  in  one  part  of  their  work,  that  a 
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jmtiont  could  only  have  one  indurated  chancre,  is  contradicted  in  another, 
yi\\vi\  it  is  Raid  that  inoculation  will  give  rise  to  a  second. 

Kxporionco  likewise  fails  to  confinn  the  views  in  question.  Cases 
every  now  and  then  j)re8ent  themselves,  in  which,  afler  patients  have  had 
ooiiHtitutiunal  syphilis,  they  contract  indurated  chancres.  We  have  at 
lUH^MMit  under  trt^atnient  a  gentleman,  who  returned  to  England  after  an 
ahsfiioe  of  two  years,  having,  hefore  his  departure,  had  a  syphilitic  sore, 
followed  by  an  eruption,  the  stains  of  which  were  evident  upon  his  return. 
He  contracted  fresh  disease  during  his  stay  in  London.  Two  well -formed 
ciivular  aiul  indurated  chancres  presented  themselves  on  the  glans  penia. 
Tht»8i^  NNero  followed,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  a  well-marked  crop  of  syphilitic 
lepra,  oi  a  bright  copj>er  colour,  and  quite  distinct  in  api^earance  to  the 
dai*k>bn>wn  stains  of  the  tirst  eruption.  Similar  cases  might  easily  be 
multiplioil,  but  wo  ci>nct»ive  this  to  be  unnecessary.  In  such  instances, 
one  of  two  things  must  hapj>en :  either  the  sore  which  first  produced  the 
disiHii«i  must  have  Itoen  unindurated,  or  eL$e  the  patient  must  have  had 
two  indui^tixl  son^  lV>th  these  events  are  considered  im])08sible,  under 
onlinary  ciriMunst4inix»s,  by  the  authors  whom  we  have  quoted. 

Wo  i\»nolude,  fn>m  all  the  obser\*ations  which  have  been  made,  that  a 
)>orHiu\  nmy  havi>  an  infecting  s\']>hilitic  sore  at  any  ]>eriod  of  his  life, 
whothor  ho  has  had  a  similar  affection  before,  or  not;  but  that  during 
tho  tinu*  that  tho  s\*^tom  is  under  the  influence  of  the  syphilitic  poison, 
♦ho  j*>rt^  prinhuHHi  by  any  fresh  infection  will  have  a  tendency  to  pass 
dinvtly  iutosuppurativm.  or  ulcoration,  or  mortification  (including  phage- 
daMm"^ ;  that  tho  dis|x^titni  to  any  one  of  these  actions  may  be  coutinoed 
in  tho  s\*^tom  at'^or  all  othor  traces  of  the  {x»ison  by  which  the  system 
vra.^  tir^t  atUvt^ni  ha\»  i>caAHi ;  that  as  long  as  this  disposition  lasts,  the 
*y*tom  i?4  i>uu|^i'ativoly  s^vuro  fr\>m  any  fresh  infection,  because  these 
aotuxiu^  atx^  imHUU|vitiblo  with  that  by  which  tho  {¥>ison  is  absorbed. 

It  nuist^  howx^vxM\  1h*  Wruo  in  mind,  in  reference  to  tht?se  processes, 
that  any  otio  ivf  thorn  may  suiww!  tho  s|vcifio  aiihesive  inflammation, and 
thtn^  it  will  lu^tx  \^f  Oinn'si\  pr^nvnt  tho  infootivm  of  the  system,  which  may 
aU\*^dy  ha XV  t^kon  pWv;  nor  will  thoohaiaoterof  the  disease  then  afibrd 
<p\i\knuv  v^f  its  having  Uvu  thxw  iut\vli\His. 

Tht^  s^yvit^o  a^ihosiw  intlammatkni  may  c^vQtinne  a  T«y  short  time; 
il  wa^*  bi*  ^^^  a  vvry  Umiu\i  ox  touts  ;f^«iuotittHfs  not  ex<v«MiiDg  in  depth  the 
ihvkiw^  of  a  UxxHT  v4*  jvirv^hmoui ;  or  it  nwiy  W  masked  by  sorrounding 
|So»or»i  \\\txUniit^H\^  TK<<w  ao^^loi\tal  |yivuliarttit?tf(  will  iK>t  fv^vent  the 
owtwi^Hv  \>l  I  Ho  |\NiA^\  \utK^  tho  sy>t^tts  b^it  t-ho  oircuiikscaiKes  attending 
tWw  wxU  ^ttt!".»^^*K>^  iho  R»mi  un^Wr  wKioh  :t*  j^\«hiary  «^k<ts  appear. 

n>o  ovw«<^>oo  v>f  nxMi-wtUttimatxMry  iRkx^ies  \>t  <\HEits^>».  swii  as  the 
aK^MTt^t^Hi  sst  tW  *y|slk\aiio  vxnte.  wtt^NHd  any  c^iax^  o4^stj«ctaiv  in  the 
|s*rt  tv^  %  h^*^  it  »  aisj>lw\t  x>r  iW  lTa:)$rai^>Bi  k^"  cv^o^titntioiial  5y}»hili8 
l^\  ^MM^^iuj^^  o4'  «a\KN>^»$  iaWt\*:^>k  >>c  rxvY>fsw««>w^  r\>t  luvii^  aa  indaiikiiialory 
^'T^w?.  X'«f«;k:jt  a  ;j«i^>cv<  ^^*  ^K^-uurati?  \v»$»*efatioc. 
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Review  X. 

1.  Honyxopathy  :  its  Tenetemid  Tendencies.     By  J.  Y.  Simpson.     Third 

Edition.     8vo. — Edinburgh  ;  London^  1853. 

2.  The  Sophistry  of  Evipiricisin,     8vo. — London,  1853. 

In  religious  or  moral  inquiries  we  have  definite  courts  of  appeal  for  the 
settlemeut  of  doubtful  points,  and  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  views, 
statements,  or  opinions.  We  appeal  either  "  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,*'  (and  "if  they  speak  not  according  to  these,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  them,")  or  to  our  own  conscience,  which  either 
"excuseth  or  accuseth."  It  is  true  that  different  interpretations  of 
meaning  may  be  given  by  different  apparently  equally  educated  men, 
to  the  same  dictum;  but,  cceteris  pa/rihus,  they  agree  so  much  in  the 
main,  that  sufficiency  for  rule  of  conduct  and  life  is  attainable  from 
these  sources,  even  by  the  "  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool."  Religion 
and  morality  are  psychically  essential  in  society,  as  food  and  raiment 
are  physically ;  hence  they  are  moi*e  or  less  practically  or  theoretically 
viewed  by  all  thinking  men.  Science,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not  essential ;  and  the  so-called  "  departments"  of  science  appeal  with 
intei*est  only  to  certain  definite  classes,  which  classes,  even  in  combina- 
tion, form  quite  the  minority  of  mankind.  We  shall  presently  see  that 
this  is  a  necessary  condition  of  society,  and  that  science  grows  slowly, 
and  almost  invisibly;  that  it  is  as  a  shut  bopkto  the  majority,  and  that  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  any  one  even  elementary  subject,  may  demand  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  several  departments  of  science.  For 
example  :  who  could  understand  astronomy,  without  the  knowledge  of 
mathematics  1  or  physiology,  without  the  assistance  of  chemistry, 
botany,  and  anatomy]  And  each  one  of  these  subjects  has,  in  like  manner, 
its  dependencies.  So  that,  really,  there  is  nothing  like  isolation  in  any 
dej)artment  of  science.  Its  various  subjects  are  distinct  for  a  time,  like 
the  springs  and  streamlets  of  a  mighty  river,  but  like  them  converging  to 
its  course,  and  intermingling  their  particles  in  its  onward  flow  to  the  ocean, 
which  ocean  again  gives  forth  its  clouds  and  mists  and  rains,  again,  in 
their  turn,  to  become  springs,  streamlets,  rivers,  and  oceans.  And  yet 
we  find  men,  with  a  temerity  equalled  only  by  their  ignorance,  asserting 
without  evidence— believing  without  facts— experimenting  without  ob- 
servation—  manu&cturing  sciences,  forsooth,  out  of  clever-sounding  words 
and  showy  tricks;  and  palming  them  off — upon  whom?  My  most 
credulous  public — the  million ;  and  the  million  likes  it — and  pays  for 
it — and  flatters  itself  that  it  is  scientific — and  congratulates  itself  on  the 
"progress  of  knowledge,"  and  buys  a  guinea's  worth  of  ready-made 
science;  or  goes  and  hears  a  lecture  on  mesmerism,  phrenology, 
globulism;  or  purchases  a  book  on  hydropathy,  table-moving,  or 
ghost-seeing,  or  spiritual  rappings.  And  othei^  like  it — "  media^  like  it 
— we  mean  the  discoverers  of  these  sciences.  Of  coiui'se  they  like  it — 
they  have  every  reason  to  like  it.  It  is  Australia  and  nuggets,  without 
the  journey  or  digging,  to  them — with  the  reputation  of  being  the  founders 
of  new  sciences,  for  so  the  million  designate  these  delusions. 
In  religion  and  morality  they  have  the  best  guides — but  in  sciencei 
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nothing  beyond  common  sense,  which,  though  they  may  possess  it,  they 
cannot  always  use  it,  for  they  have  not  learned  "  the  trick  of  answer." 
Nothing,  however,  is  so  esseutial  to  them  as  a  knowledge  of  the  sources 
of  fallacy  in  scientific  observation.  Now,  in  reviewing  these  works  and 
systems  of  |X)jmlar  delusion,  we  shall ^r«^  examine  the  natural  progress 
of  scientific  tinith,  and,  aecofuUt/,  give  certain  popular  tests  of  scientific  ac- 
curacy, which  may  form  a  '^  law  aud  testimony"  to  those  who  have  neither 
the  time,  nor  iucUnation,  nor  "  knack,'*  to  think  out  t&fts  for  themselves. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  error  is  the  truth-seeker's  best 
safeguard;  for  error  is  everywhere,  oftentimes  concealing  the  truth 
utterly,  and  oftentimes  so  simulating  its  qualities,  that  it  is  mistaken  for 
it.  Before  we  decide  upon  the  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  any- 
thing, we  must  first  settle  what  is  the  ktTid  of  inquiry  we  are  about  to 
institute.  Is  it  to  determine  the  error  of  truthfulness,  or  the  truthfulness 
of  error  ? — and  even  this  decision  may  be  a  source  of  fallacy,  for  our 
judgment  may  be  warped,  or  our  reasoning  illc^caL  We  venly  believe 
that  there  are  few  errors  so  erroneous,  or  few  Mlacies  so  fallacious,  but 
that  thoy  contain  in  their  history  some  gleam,  if  not  a  remnant,  of 
truth ;  and  as  error  is  the  negation  of  truth,  or  its  absence,  though  a 
quality  (positive  in  its  action,  so  there  is  no  truth  so  pure,  so  brilliant,  or 
so  absolute,  but  that  it  may  be  sullied,  dimmed,  or  shaken  by  error — not 
ultimately  so,  for  truth  is  eternal,  but  for  a  time ;  for  error,  though  of 
short  duration,  is  like  ^*  sorry  weeds  of  rapid  growth." 

We  are  about  to  speak  of  pseudo*  science.     Now,  what  is  science  I 

The  derivation  of  the  term  partially  answers  the  question — {*^  gcienHa**f) 
KNOWLEDOE ;  but  its  conventional  usage  implies  something  more — 
'*  knowledge  systematized,*"  ''  knowledge  arranged  in  deparUnents,"  &c 
The  im{K*irfection  of  our  ai>quainbiuce  with  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  of 
our  ca|»acity  for  the  absolute  acquisition  of  (dIX  knowledge,  forces  upon  us 
the  noot'tiisity  of  lU vision  and  subdivision  of  science,  which  is  ane,  a  perfect 
entity,  into  i^arts  and  parcels. 

To  investigate  the  details  of  these  particular  divisions,  to  group  them 
utider  gtMRxml  principles^  to  view  their  co-relaiion  with  other  general 
prinoiple^  in  other  divisuous  of  thi;»  systematized  knowledge,  so  as  to  trace 
the  phenomena  of  the  whole  range  of  the  so-called  sciences,  physical  and 
metaphysical,  to  their  uhnnatf /acfjf. — is  the  highest  ambition  and  the 
iUi>st  steady  aim  of  the  natural  philosopher. 

ImbuiHi  with  a  |H>rftvt  love  of  truth -seeking,  he  oonunenoes  this 
inquiry  aoknowletiging  two  groat  prinoi|iles  : 

/Yr«#>  tlmt  there  art  ultimate  l^ots  in  nature — points  beyond  which  he 
cannot  gi\  Umnds  to  his  finite  rtvuton. 

S^\>HtiJy.  tluit  science  is  |>erfcct  in  piviporticMi  to  tlie  paudiy  of  its 
ultimate  tkcta. 

Faciei  which  axv  ultintat^  now«  may  have  a  resolution  in  some  more 
distant  Uw  as  x-i^t  unknown*  The  full  a|>preciatioD  of  this  feeling,  there- 
lbre»  is  a  difficult  attainuK^it*.  and  humiliatiug  to  a  degree;  elaborate  pio- 

•  "^»>^iK.  ai>3«^  IjiniP.  Af^ftt-iaif  • 
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cesses  of  logical  induction,  yielding  magnificent  results  in  any  particular 
inquiry,  have  to  be  forgotten ;  and  the  results  themselves,  which  seemed 
the  very  goal  of  a  most  worthy  ambition,  serve  only  as  the  starting  point 
for  a  new  view,  like  the  apparent  limit  of  a  vanishing  perspective. 

Philosophers  are  not,   like  poets,  bom  philosophers — they  have   to 
make  themselves  so;  they  are  instructed    by  that  great  schoolmaster, 
Observation,  and  they  educate  themselves  by  reflection  and  judgment. 
The   reason   that   we   can   learn   better   than    our   ancestors— that   is, 
more  in  the  same  time — is  not  that  there  is  proportionably  less  to 
learn,  but   that  everything  is  more  systematized,   and   hence   appears 
less,  because  it  is  not  scattered.     Our  "  helps  to  read,'"  and  think,  and 
experiment,  are  better  —  and  posterity's  will  be  better  than  ours,  if 
we    do   our    duty.      In   this   world,    this   school   of  science,    we    find 
nothing  ready  made,  save  the  implements  and  subject  of  study ;  but  we 
do  find  better  toob  and  better  appliances  than  our  ancestors  possessed. 
'Tis  nothing  that  you  boastingly  point  to  Optics,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
Mechanics,  and  say,  See  how  these  have  suddenly  enlarged  I — how  im- 
proved— how  perfected  !     All  this  is  true.     But  why  is  this  ?     It  is  not 
contrary  to  the  law  that  science  is  necessarily  of  slow  growth,  for  experi- 
ence and  the  evidence  of  our  senses  teach  the  I'everse ;  the  reason  of  these 
rapid  strides  is,  that  after  ages  of  incubation,  the  fulness  of  time  has 
arrived  in  their  special  histories.     The  April  shower  descends  precipi- 
tately and  unwarningly  from  a  sky  a  moment  ago  blue  and  serenely 
beautiful,  but  its  cloud  has  beim  long  forming,  from  the  accumulated 
myriads  of  invisible  vesicles  of  vapour.     A  coat  of  mail  is  knitted  and 
jointed  in  a  few  hours,   of  which  the  numberless   links  each  take  as 
long  to  form.   And  so  with  these  apparently  rapid  growths  of  science^  they 
are  not  the  evolution  of  one  mind,  of  one  moment,  or  of  one  generation, 
but  the  developments  of  patient  study,  of  quiet  speculation,  of  steady  and 
repeated  experiment.     Convinced  of  this,  every  scientific  man  looks  with 
doubt,  great  doubt,  on  ready-made  sciences.     That,  mushroom-like,  they 
should  spring  up  in  a  night,  is,  at  least,  a  most  suspicious  feature  in  their 
character,  if  not  an  absolute  test  of  their  fallacy.     Wisely  he  suspends  his 
judgment,  if  he  be  not  prepared  to  deny  their  claim  to  truth,  until,  by 
thought  inductive  and  deductive,  with  experiment,  he  have  tested  their 
accuracy.    Then  he  boldly  denies  their  premises  of  argument;  or  admitting 
these,   their  modes  of  reasoning ;  or  admitting  both,  their  powers  or 
qualities  of  observation.    And  how  is  he  met  ?    He  is  referred  to  Galileo, 
and  told  of  his  sufferings  for  truth,  or  to  Harvey  and  his  persecution. 
He  is  told  that  the  ''  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,'*  and 
all  such  illogical  effrontery — effrontery  as  far  as  they  apply  to  him;  for  such 
assertions  are  the  very  petitio  principii  in  dispute.  Admit  them  martyrs — 
Gralileos  or  Harveys — and  the  question   is  settled  :  they  are  right,  and 
you  are  wrong ;  they  are  persecuted,  and  you  are  a  tyrant.     But  mark 
the  difference.     How  did  Galileo  arrive  at  his  conclusions,  and  what  use 
did  he  make  of  them]     Where  is  the  analogy]  .  .  .  How  absurd  this 
line  of  argument ! — ^they  require  of  you  to  believe  in  a  dogma  of  their 
own  creation,  because  some  one  did  not  believe  in  certain  dogmas  not 
of   their  own  creation,  and  were  wrong;    and  they  never,  of  course, 
show  you  the  analogy  between  the  cases,  either  in  doctrine,  discoveries, 
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processes,  or  results.  That  is  to  say,  somiyody  did  not  believe  samething 
which  turned  out  to  be  correct,  therefore  you  should  believe  everyUmtg,  lest 
you  alvovldffdl  into  tlie  same  error  ! 

If  this  line  of  argument  lead  to  anything,  it  at  once  tends  to  stop  all 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  assertion  or  experiment,  and  demands  a  tacit 
belief  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  anybody.  Not  that  we  would  have  the 
philosopher  or  scholar  troubling  his  mind  with  all  the  trifling  trash  of 
the  petty  inquiries  instituted  by  these  pseudo-sciences ;  he  should  have 
higher  aims.  With  a  few  commonplace  tests,  they  are  precipitated  from 
all  position,  and  can  hold  no  dominion  in  his  judgment.  Thus  far,  then, 
we  have  given  one  or  two  tests  or  hints  at  them,  by  which  the  "  spirits 
may  be  tried."  But  before  applying  them  exactly,  let  us  see  how  the 
real  philosopher  proceeds  in  his  inquiries.  Things  appear  strong  by 
contrast. 

Unprejudiced  by  preconceptions,  his  search  is  after  truth — for  truth's 
sake.  He  is  not  bent  from  the  even  tenour  of  his  way  by  difficulties, 
dangers,  or  disappointments.  He  loses  not  the  means  of  success  by 
solely  contemplating  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  His  life  is  action, 
and  he  is  satisfied  even  with  no  positive  results  to  an  inquiry  instituted, 
provided  he  be  sure  the  inquiry  was  logically  reasoned.  Negative  results 
are  to  him  frequently  as  satisfactory  as  the  most  positive  sequences,  and 
he  would  rather  give  up  an  hypothesis  upon  which  rested  a  most  beautiful 
and  plausible  theory — yes,  after  cherishing  it  most  dearly — than  sell  his 
mind  to  deception,  or  give  himself  up  to  "  believe  a  lie."  He  does  not 
jump  at  conclusions,  reasoning  from  particular  instances  to  genei*al  prin- 
ciples. He  does  not  deal  in  assertions  whoso  accuracy  he  cannot  demon- 
strate or  logically  prove.  He  is  never  tired  of  accumulation  of  evidence, 
nor  in  an  investigation  does  he  cry  out  at  any  moment,  until  he  have 
conquered  the  difficulty,  *'  Hold,  enough  1"  Quietly,  steadily,  patiently, 
noiselessly  he  works — by  the  midnight  lamp  or  in  the  laboi-atory,  the 
dissecting  room  or  the  studio,  impatient  only  of  interruption.  He  wants 
not  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  audience,  nor  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times,  to  tell  of  his  discoveries.  Your  real  discoverer  is  generally  too 
captious  of  error  to  court  scrutiny  till  "  time  and  place  shall  serve,"  and 
then  too  modest  to  receive  praise.  Yes,  the  mental  satisfaction  of  know- 
ledge acquired  is  too  ethereal  an  exaltation  to  be  approached  by  the  sordid 
enjoyment  which  comes  from  the  flattery  of  others. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  sources  of  error  in  scientific 
inquiries. 

There  are  twelve  very  common  sources  of  eiTor,  which,  if  known,  may 
serve  as  tests  in  the  investigation  of  the  accuracy  of  any  subjects,  which, 
either  frtjm  their  intrinsic  merit  or  the  weight  of  authority,  are  presented 
to  the  acceptance  of  our  belief: 

I.  Errors  arising  fix)m  mistakes  about  the  meanings  of  terms. 
II.  Errors  arising  from  the  substitution  of  names  for  things. 

III.  Errors  arising  from  the  substitution  of  assertions  for  facts. 

IV.  Errors  arising  from  illogical  reasoning  from  correct  data. 
V.  Errors  arising  from  illogical  reasoning  fron)  incoiTwt  data. 

VI.  En'ors  arising  from  logical  reasoning  from  incorrect  data. 
VII.  Errors  arising  from  partial  instead  of  complete  observation. 
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VIII.  Errors  arising  from  mistakes  in  observation. 
IX.  Errors  arising  from  incapacity  for  observation. 

X.  Errors  arising  from  the  innate  love  of  the  marvellous. 
XI.  Errors  arising  from  the  system  of  discipleship. 
XII.  Errors  arising  from  the  system  of  leadership. 

We  will  now  consider  these  seriutirn,  illustrating  what  we  conceive  to 
be  fallacies  from  various  works  on  systems  of  popular'  delusion,  whose 
names,  however,  do  not  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article,  simply 
because  we  would  not  give  them  the  individual  impoHance  that  an 
appearance  in  a  really  scientific  journal  would  demand  for  them. 

I.    ERRORS   ARISING   FROM    MISTAKES   ABOUT   THE   MEANINGS   OF   TERMS. 

Mistakes  arising  fr^m  a  different  appreciation  of  the  meanings  of 
terms,  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  error — one,  too,  into  which 
even  the  conscientious  and  scientific  may  fall  without  being  awai'e  of  it. 
Hence,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  define  clearly  all  words  used  in 
argument  or  dispute  before  commencing  any  set  of  inquiries.  Very  often 
the  dispute  is  ended  by  such  a  definition,  so  that  those  a  moment  ago 
antagonistic  and  ready  for  severe  strife,  find  they  are  of  the  same  ojnuion 
on  the  point  in  hand.  Words  are  dangerous  weapons,  they  require  careful 
but  tight  grasping,  and  when  used  either  in  attack  or  defence  should  be 
so  equally  matched  and  presented,  that,  as  in  a  "  fair  pass  of  foils,"  it 
mattera  not  which  we  or  our  antagonist  may  select,  both  having  the  same 
appreciation  of  the  same  weapon. 

There  are  certain  words  constantly  occurring  in  scientific  and  pseudo- 
scientific  writings,  which  have  become  as  it  were  stereotyped,  and  which, 
if  they  have  not  by  usage  been  utterly  worn  from  their  original  impres- 
sion and  sharp  outline,  still  want  "  biting  up."  Some  words  become 
obsolete  for  want  of  usage,  but  more  become  obsolete  in  their  exactest 
signification  from  being  too  frequently  used,  or  rather  abused;  they  have 
palled  upon  the  sense  as  does  monotony  on  the  ear.  Take  a  set  of  hack- 
neyed words,  such  as  "  cause,"  "  effect,"  "  phenomenon,"  "  inquiry," 
"  hypothesis,"  "  theory,"  "  fact,"  "  experiment,"  "  law." 

Now,  to  define  these  words  here  is  not  our  task — we  will  reserve  this 
for  a  future  occasion  and  another  place.  We  merely  wish  to  state,  that 
these  words  are  "  suspicious  characters," — we  must  keep  an  eye  on  them — 
watch  them  with  carefullest  scrutiny.  Remember  that  an  inquiry  is  not 
merely  asking  a  question — that  experiment  is  not  merely  doing  some- 
thing— that  hypothesis  is  not  merely  the  Greek  for  the  Latin  "  suppo- 
sition," or  the  English  "  guessing" — that  theory  is  not  merely  something 
visionary,  or  that  which  is  not  practical — that  phenomena  are  not  merely 
wonderful  appearances,  or  necessarily  so — that  the  word  facts  among 
such  terms  is  most  of  all  suspicious— very  dangerous  indeed.  We  must 
look  very  carefully  into  every  sentence  which  begins  thus — "  It  is  a  well- 
known  feet" — the  more  especially  if  that  sentence  have,  a  "  therefore"  in 
it,  or  "  consequently,"  or  "  so  that,"  or  any  notion  of  a  sequence. 

We  must  remember  how  we  use  the  terms  cause,  effect,  law — ^that 
which  we  call  "  cause"  is  at  best  only  an  effect  of  a  great  cause,  and  some 
so-called  causes  are  probably  only  minor  effects  of  some  major  cause 
unknown  to  us;  that  effects  are  resultants  of  our  admitted  causes,  and 
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that  they  are  as  dependent  upon  one  another  as  risers  and  Beas.  And 
we  must  remember,  loiitly,  tliat  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  lav  in 
Bcientilic  Iwiguage,  requires  conaiderable  instruction  and  much  more 
education. 

So  muck,  then,  for  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  meanings  of 
worda,  and  the  neceRsitj  for  the  utmost  exactness  of  definition  in  scien- 
tific argmnent.  The  abuse  of  language  arising  first  from  its  own  imper- 
fections as  a  vehicle  of  thought;  secondly,  from  ovr  want  of  exactness 
and  skill ;  and,  thirdly,  from  our  opponents'  non-appreciation  of  our 
positive  meaning — is  a  most  common  and  fruitful  source  of  error.  It 
extends  to  sentences,  phrases,  formulae,  and  can  be  guarded  against  only 
by  rigid  discipline  and  conscientious  motive. 

II.    ERROSa  ABISINO  FROM  THE  BUBSTrrUTtOIT  OP  KAKBS  FOB  THINOS. 

"  What's  in  a  name!  that  which  we  call  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  Of  course  it  would  to  Juliet,  because  she  was 
aware,  in  the  case  in  hand,  that  the  qualities  of  "  the  thing"  were  not 
alt«red  by  this  substitution;  nor  would  it  be  of  the  slightest  moment  if  we 
wore,  with  Juliet,  in  all  the  caaes  to  which  we  refer,  equally  informed. 
But  this  is  not  so,  and  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  so  at  aU  times.  From 
several  works  before  us  upon  "  Spiritual  Sajtpings,"  "  Clairvoyance," 
"  Mesmerism,"  lie.,  we  can  find  numerous  examples;  let  us  analyse  the  first, 
namely,  "  Spiritual  Rappiugs."  The  thing  in  question,  that  is,  admitting 
it  to  be  something,  is  a  manifestation  from  the  sjiirit-world  to  this  natnn^ 
world,  and  through  our  material  bodies  to  our  immaterial  minds.  The 
book  says,  "  The  facts  are  these"  (reader,  beware  of  "  facts") — "  the  medium 
eits  or  stands  in  a  room  near  a  table,  the  inquirer  asks,  'Are  there  any 
spirits  present}'  whereupon  a  tap  or  flutter  is  heard  in  afBrmatoty 
answer ;  '  Will  the  spirit  of appear}'  is  next  inquired,  and  some- 
times the  request  is  granted  and spirit  appears  1     Any  question 

put  by  the  inquirer  through  the  medium   is  then  answered,  either  in 
relation  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future."     Without  proceeding 
further,  let  us  observe,  that  sound  is  a  physical  phenomenon  produced  by 
the  forcible  meeting  of  two  material  substances,  and  thereby  causing  such 
a  set  of  undulations  in  the  atmosphere  as  shall,  by  striking  upon  the  tym- 
panum  of  the  ear,  give  that  scaiation   to  which  wo  apply  the  t«rm 
"  hearing,"    N'ow,  if  these  sounds  be  physical,  as  all  sounds  must  be,  they 
are  neccssArily  not  spiritual,  for  spirit  is  immaterial,  and  according  to  this 
definition,  can  produce  spiritual  or  immaterial  effects  only,  unless,   as  in 
its  conjunction  with  an  organism  or  body,  it  have  a  material  agent  and 
suitable  apparatus.     "  Bap^vers"  do  not  point  out  any  such  agency,  nor 
show  any  organism ;  nay,  they  boldly  assert,  and  get  the  epints  to  endorse 
their  statements,  that  spirit,  and  spirit  ouly,  produces  this  sound.  But  we 
U  bold^  affirm,  and  that  upon  experience  and  experiment,  that  if  there 
physical,  and  if  physical  they  cannot  be 
)uld  appear  that  this  subject  scarcely  comes 
as  we  have  shown  that  it  is  the  substitu- 
yet,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  we 
to  be  nothing  but  gross  deception,  these 
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!*  rappers"  vaunt  as  equal  in  integrity  to  the  prophecies  of  old,  or  the 
direct  revelations  of  God  to  man,  and  then  impudently  attach  it  to  the 
physical  sciences  as  a  method  of  ph3rsical  research. 

The  worst  effect  of  a  nomenclature  is,  Ihat  the  moment  we  have  given 
anything  a  name,  it  more  or  less  stops  inquiry  into  its  history  and  nature, 
e8j)ecially  if  the  name  have  a  popular  signification.  In  cases  like  the 
present,  where  a  positive  name  is  given  absolutely  to  nothing,  it  gives 
that  nothing  an  existence  in  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated,  and  thus  fax 
has  a  civative  power,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  makes  something  out  of  nothing; 
but  in  other  cases  where  a  name  is  given,  which  more  or  less  defines  some 
qualities  of  the  thing  described,  the  thing  having  a  real  existence, 
this  naming  too  often  stops  inquiries,  as  in  the  other  case,  and  we  substi- 
tute it  for  the  qualities  of  things ;  that  is,  if  the  thing  be  named  properly 
some  of  the  qualities  are  substituted  for  all  the  qualities,  or  the  mind 
rests  satisfied  with  some  while  we  might  know  many  more.  This  is 
remarkably  the  case  in  all  partially  developed  subjects,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  cause  of  that  })artial  development.  In  therapeutics,  for 
example,  opium  has  been  called  a  ''  narcotic ;''  many  persons  whenever 
they  want  a  narcotic  give  opium,  not  as 'opium,  but  as  a  narcotic,  and 
only  a  few  look  into  the  thing  fiirther  and  perceive  that  opium  is  some- 
thing  more,  and  is  a  compound  of  many  diverse  and  extraordinary  sub- 
stances of  different  effects — and  so  we  might  say  of  almost  every  vegetable 
drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this?  why,  our 
therapeutics  consist  in  great  measure  of  a  system  of  names,  and  how  could 
we  expect  otherwise  ? — names  are  prescribed,  that  is  are  substituted,  for 
things,  and  of  course  you  can  get  names  only  as  the  result. 

Thus,  this  source  of  error  is  not  confined  to  the  pseudo-sciences,  but 
certainly  is  most  richly  developed  in  them,  as  might  be  exjiected ;  and  in 
real  sciences  is  found,  as  before  hinted,  in  those  principally  which  from 
partial  development  have  fewest  absolute  facts. 

A  balloon  ascends,  a  stone  falls,  and  if  we  ask  any  semi-scientific  man 
the  cause  of  these  apparently  diverse  phenomena,  he  considers  that  he  has 
acquitted  himself  as  a  scholar,  if  not  something  more,  when  he  answers 
flippantly,  with  a  supercilious  pitying  of  your  ignorance,  "  gravitation ;" 
we  are,  however,  not  satisfied,  although  we  believe  in  "  gravitation,"  and 
while  we  leave  this  scholar  to  tell  us  what  gravitation  is,  and  how  much 
there  is  of  the  substitution  of  a  name  for  things  in  his  use  of  the  term, 
we  will  go  on  to  the  next  head — viz. 

m.    ERHOBS  ARISING  PROM  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  ASSERTIONS  FOR  FACTS. 

We  know  the  value  of  "  on  dit"  in  relation  to  all  inquiries,  and  most 
of  us  look  suspiciously  at  any  statement  backed  only  by  "  they  say  so;" 
and  yet  many  will  readily  believe  anything  which  appears  in  print — "  it 
must  be  true,"  as  is  a  common  expression,  "  because  I  read  it  in  a  news- 
paper," or  in  a  book,  forgetting  what  Bums  has  sung — 

**  Some  books  are  lies  fhie  end  to  end ;" 

and  if  we  might  pay  attention  to  the  traditional  pseudo  sciences  we 
might  continue^ — 

**  And  some  great  lies  were  never  penned." 
25-xin.  11 
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Now  we  have  before  us  a  book  of  the  class  referred  to,  "  Table-  Moving, 
by  a  Physician,*'  a  most  appropiiate  name,  effect,  and  cause,  neatly  com- 
bined 1  for  when  the  table  did  move  it  was  most  likely  by  the  assistance 
pf  the  physician.  But  Professor  Faraday's  exjieriments  and  writings  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  so  thoroughly  settled  the  question,  that  we 
need  do  no  more  than  quote  part  of  them ;  referring  the  reader  for  further 
information  to  the  *  Athenaeum*  for  Saturday,  July  2ud,  page  801  : 

"The  proof  which  I  sought  for,  and  the  method  followed  in  the  inquiry,  were 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  I  should  adopt  in  any  other  physical 
investigation.     The  parties  with  whom  I  have  worked  were  very  honourable,  very 
clear  in  their  intentions,  successful  table-movers,  very  desirous  of  succeeding  in 
estabUshing  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  power,  thoroughly  candid,  and  very  effectual. 
It  is  with  me  a  clear  point  that  the  table  moves  when  the  parties,  though  they 
strongly  wish  it,  do  not  mtend,  and  do  not  believe  that  they  move  it  by  ordinary 
mechjuiical  power.     They  say,  the  table  draws  their  hands;  that  it  moves  first,  and 
they  have  to  follow  it, — that  sometimes  it  even  moves  from  under  their  hands. 
With  some  the  table  will  move  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  they  wish  or  will 
it, — with  others  the  direction  of  the  first  motion  is  uncertain; — ^but  aU  aCTee  that 
the  table  moves  the  bauds,  and  not  the  hands  the  table.     Though  I  believe  the 
parties  do  not  intend  to  move  the  table,  but  obtain  the  result  by  a  quasi  involuntary 
action, — still  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  exi)ectation  upon  their  minds,  and 
through  that  uj)on  the  success  or  failui*e  of  their  enorts.     The  first  point,  therefore, 
was,  to  remove  all  objections  due  to  expectation,  having  relation  to  the  substances 
which  I  might  desire  to  use: — so,  plates  of  the  most  different  bodies,  electrically 
speaking — namely,  sand-paper,  millboard,  glue,  glass,  moist  clay,  tinfoil,  cardboara, 
gutta  pcrcha,  vulcanizea  rubber,  wood,  &c. — were  made  into  a  bundle  and  placed 
on  a  tanle  under  the  hands  of  a  turner.     The  table  turned.     Other  bundles  of  other 
plates  were  submitted  to  different  persons  at  other  times, — and  the  tables  turned. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  these  substances  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  ap- 
paratus.    Neither  during  their  use  nor  at  other  times  could  the  slightest  trace 
of  electrical  or  magnetic  effects  be  obtained.     At  the  same  trials  it  was  readily 
ascertained  that  one  person  could  produce  the  effect;  and  that  the  motion  was  not 
necessarily  circular,  but  might  be  m  a  straight  line.     No  form  of  experiment  or 
mode  of  observation  that  I  could  devise  gave  me  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
peculiar  natural  force.     No  attractions,  or  repulsions,  or  signs  of  tangential  power, 
appeared, — ^nor  anything  which  could  be  referred  to  other  than  the  mere  mechanical 
pressure  exerted  inadvertently  by  the  turner.     I  therefore  proceeded  to  analyze 
this  pressure,  or  that  part  of  it  exerted  in  a  horizontal  direction — doing;  so,  in  the 
first  instance,  unawares  to  the  party.     A  soft  cement,  consisting  of  wax  and 
turpentine,  or  wax  and  pomatum,  was  prepared.    Four  or  five  pieces  of  smooth, 
slippery  cardboard  were  attached  one  over  the  other  by  Uttle  pellets  of  the  cement, 
and  the  lower  of  these  to  a  niece  of  sand-paper  resting  on  the  table;  the  edces  of 
these  sheets  overlapped  sligntly,  and  on  tnc  under  simace  a  pencil  line  was  drawn 
over  the  laps  so  as  to  indicate  i)osition.     The  upper  cardboard  was  larger  than  the 
rest,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  rrom  sight.     Then,  the  table-turner  placed  the  hands 
upon  the  upper  card, — and  we  waited  for  tlie  result.     Now,  the  cement  was  strong 
enough  to  offer  considerable  resistance  to  mechanical  motion,  and  also  to  retain  the 
cards  in  any  new  position  which  they  might  acquire,  and  yet  weak  enough  to  give 
way  slowly  to  a  continued  force.     When  at  last  the  tables,  cards,  and  hands  all 
moved  to  the  left  together,  and  so  a  true  result  was  obtained,  I  took  up  the  pack. 
On  examination,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  displacement  of  the  parts  of  the  line, 
that  the  hwd  had  moved  further  than  the  table,  and  that  the  latter  had  lagged 
behind; — ^that  the  hand,  in  fact,  had  pushed  the  upper  card  to  the  left,  and  that 
the  under  cards  and  the  table  had  followed  ancf  been  dragged  by  it.     In  other 
similar  cases  when  the  table  had  not  moved,  still  the  upper  caro  was  found  to  have 
moved,  showing  that  the  hand  had  carried  it  in  the  expected  direction." 
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This  simple  experiment  of  Professor  Faraday's  is  a  beaiitiftil  illustra- 
tion of  the  true  method  of  scientific  inquiry.  Not  that  for  one  moment  we 
would  suggest  that  the  importance  of  a  scientific  phenomenon  was  sought 
for  in  these  "  table-movings,**  or  that  the  attention  of  a  scientific  philoso- 
pher called  to  the  investigation  of  any  subject  necessarily  confers  upon 
that  subject  any  of  the  importance  and  moment  of  his  ordinary  pursuits; 
but  this  philosopher's  mode  of  investigation  is  a  happy  contrast  to  the 
ready  belief  of  the  partially  informed  and  those  of  the  class  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred,  who  quote  Galileo,  Harvey,  and  the  Christiaii 
martyrs,  as  proofs  of  subjects  which  bear  no  analogy  to  their  references. 

IV.    EBROKS   ARISING  FROM   ILLOGICAL   REASONING   FROM   CORRECT   DATA. 

This  is  not  so  common  as  many  other  sources  of  error,  and  frequently 
proceeds  from  carelessness  rather  than  fiom  incapacity ;  we  might  almost 
say   invariably  so,  if  the  data  or  premises  of  the  argument  have  been 
discovered  or  observed  by  the  reasoner  for  himself.     For  correct  observa- 
tion involves  so  many  exact  and  careful  qualities  of  mind,  and  so  much 
common  sense,  with  at  the  same  time  no  little  mental  calibre,  that  any  one . 
having   once   exercised  these  qualities  on  any  particular  point,   would 
almost  necessarily  have  power  enough  to  conduct  a  process  of  correct 
inference  towards  a  judgment  or  conclusion  thereon ;  for  observation,  let  it 
be  remembered,  is  not  merely  looking  at  a  thing.     "  The  tables  move," 
says  a  learned  author  in  a  work  before  us,  "  I  have  many  times  seen 
them.    I  know  there  is  no  wish  to  deceive  on  the  part  of  the  manipula- 
tors; moreover,  the  moment  you  take  your  hands  away  the  movement 
ceases,  t^iere/ore  (the  italics  are  our  own)  it  mtist  be  from  some  mag- 
netic  or    similar   influence   exerted    by   the    manipulators    upon    the 
table."      Therefore?    there    is    no    "therefore"  in   the   case;  it   is  no 
move  a  consequence  of  any  expressed  premise  in  this  argument  than 
if  the   conclusion   referred  to   the   price   of  com  in   the    year    1828, 
or  the  probable   cycle  of  the  next  planet  to  be  discovered.     A  table 
moves,  you  see  it,  you  are  convinced  that  no  intentional  de<5eption  is  prac- 
tised or  attempted,  the  movement  ceases  when  the  hands  are  removed, 
these  are  your  expressed  jrremises,  and  so  far,  all  is  connect.    Now,  according 
to  experience  and  ordinary  observation,  the  most  legitimate  conclusion  is, 
that  the  hands  as  physically  moved  the  table  as  if  they  had  intended  to 
do  so ;  and  further,  according  to  experience  and  ordinary  observation  on 
"  magnetic  and  similar  influences,"  i/ytposition  of  the  magnetizing  body  is 
not  required  to  produce    the  so-called  similar  effects,  but  simply  its 
proximity;  and  further,  the  so-called  similar  effects  are  not  similar  but 
different :  and    in    short   there  is  nothing  but   dissimilarity   observed 
throughout  any  exact  comparison  of  these  phenomena,  and  table-movings 
would  be  as  likely  to  remind  any  one  who  was  really  acquainted  with 
magnetic  influences  of  those  influences,  as  they  would  of  the  revolution 
of  our  earth,  or  "  Belshazjsar's  feast,"  or  anything  else  iwt  connected  with 
the  subject. 

We  were  going  up  Oxford-street  immediately  after  writing  the  few 
foregoing  sentences,  when  we  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  a  frontage 
was  altering.    None  of  the  men  were  at  work  at  the  time ;  but  one  man 
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stood  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  against  that  part  of  the  wall  which  had  not 
been  taken  down ;  it  seemed  to  move,  and  when  he  took  off  his  hand  the 
motion  ceased.  We  are  convinced  this  man  had  no  intention  to  deceive 
any  one  in  the  matter;  nevertheless,  on  reapplying  his  hand  the  wall  fell 
down,  much  to  his  astonishment  and  our  own,  but  we  certainly  did  not 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  result  of  "  magnetic  or  similar 
influences;''  nay,  rather  that  the  premises  and  foundation  of  this  wall 
were  like  the  premises  and  foundation  of  our  friend's  argument,  too  weak 
for  its  supjwrt. 

Now  we  will  tell  this  gentleman  how  he  might  have  given  tis  a  little 
more  trouble  in  the  argument — simj)ly  by  taking  a  little  more  himself, 
and  by  adding  one  dtUum  or  premise  more  to  its  suppoi-t — namely, 
this — *'  And  I  fui*ther  know  that  none  of  the  experimenteis  exeited  any 
physical  force  in  the  trial."  Although  we  should  think  this  a  rash  state- 
ment, we  woidd  nevi-rtheless  endeavour  to  meet  it,  because  we  believe  the 
gt»ntleman  to  be  con.scientious ;  but  we  should  remove  the  consideration 
to  the  next  head,  namely,  illogical  reasoning  from  incorrect  data. 

V.     ERRORS   ARISING    FROM    ILLOGICAL   REASONING   FROM    INCORRECT   DATA. 

Illogisms  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  most  fraught  with  error;  they  are  so 
a]vart  from  tnith  that  we  verily  believe  it  is  the  boldness  with  which  they  are 
utt-ertd  and  promulgateil  only  which  demands  for  them  any  credence — 
wixuig  in  foundation — wrong  in  process — wrong  in  result.  We  will  take 
an  example  from  that  admirable  work  of  Professor  Simpson,  on 
*'  Homceopathy,  its  Tenets,  and  Tendencies,  Theoretical,  Theological,  and 
Therapeutical,"  thinl  edition.  It  woulil  sei-m  as  if  Dr.  Simpson  had 
taken  for  his  motto  in  writing  this  book,  '*  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  wUlI 
j^uigt  the^r  for  such  a  collection  of  contradictory  assertions — such  a  mass 
of  confuseil  and  triding  reasoning — such  an  absence  of  all  legitimate  con- 
clusions from  the  data  reasout\i  u[)on — were  never  [lerhaps  presented  to 
the  public,  except  in  the  writings  in  which  these  select  specimens  were 


esj^ecially  recommend  Dr.  Simpson's 
haj>j»y  quotations  to  professors  of  k>gic,  as  a  kind  of  text-book  of  '*  examples 
in  illogisms,"  or  exercise**  for  students  ujHni  the  logical  classifications  of 
^Turious  em>rs.*  Does  nature  cure  by  similars }  '*  ^imUia  sintiiibus  cu- 
niN/tir,'*  answers  Halmemann.  This  motto  at  the  real  basis  of  homceo- 
j>athy  is  crude,  quaint,  and  fiilse,  (and  not  e>-en  the  best  Latin  in  the  world; 
we  sliould  have  preiemHl  *•  tneilenhtrr  though,  unfortunately  for  Hahne- 
mann, that  would  not  have  altered  his  facts  or  given  them  a  show  of  truth.) 
In  tlH>  first  place,  **  like  disease*''  do  not  "cure  like  disease's;''  secondly, 
if  they  did  even  in  some  instances,  which  they  do  not^  ali  like  du^eaaes  do 
not  cure  all  like  diseaseck  and  this  is  the  tacit  jwtifio  prindpiL  Now  this 
ia  im|K>rtant.  tlnrngh  generally  overlix>ked,  for  the  emor  in  this  inspect  is 
a  gvHxi  instance  of  Hahnemann  s  style  of  n'as^>nir.g.  He  thought  he 
iiHind  out  this  grand  secret  fir^^m  the  i^haen-ati^m  of  the  efiect  of  quinine 
in  ague  and  in  he«dtii«  and  fi>rthwith  fnxm  this  s|xH?ial  instance  Kiksoned  to 


ui. 
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the  general  law,  **  aimilia  simUibus  curantur.^'  The  observation,  even  if 
correct,  could  be  suggestive  only  of  an  hypothesis;  the  evolution  of  the  laio 
was  illogical.  Now  let  us  take  another  vaunted  proof  of  homoeopathic 
curing — "  Your  hand  is  burned,  and  the  best  cure  is  to  hold  it  to  the 
fire."  Now  those  who  with  any  pretensions  to  surgical  skill  make  such  a 
statement  are  either  ignorant  or  dishonest,  or  both.  Fii'st  let  us  look  at 
the  case;  surgeons  make  a  very  important  distinction  between  different 
burns,  founded  upon  the  degree  of  their  intensity ;  they  are  called  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  degree,  and  it  is  to  the  first  two  varieties  only 
that  this  plan  of  treatment  refers,  and  therefore  not  to  '*  burns,"  but  to 
some  bums.  But  after  all  it  is  not  a  plan  of  treatment,  but  merely  a  tem- 
porary resort,  and  tliat  not  according  to  the  law  similia  similUma 
curatUur,  in  which  case  the  attempt  should  be  to  simulate  t/ie  buTming, 
that  is,  to  burn  again;  but  a  nun^e  applies  the  heat  temporarily  to  ke^ 
away  t/ie  cold  air,  and  not  to  simulate  the  burning.  This,  however,  is 
just  the  style  of  illogical  reasoning  from  incorrect  data  which  pervades 
the  whole  system  of  homceopathy. 

VI.    ERRORS  ARISING  FROM  LOGICAL  REASONING  PROM  INCORRECT  DATA. 

These  are  errors  more  common  among  scholars  and  scientific  men  tlian 
almost  anywhere  else.  The  qualities  for  the  observation  of  fects  or  pheno- 
mena may  be  i>erfect,  but  unexereised;  the  things  stated  unobserved  or 
unexamined ;  and  processes  of  reasoning  only  gone  through,  rather  than  a 
thorough  sifting,  not  only  of  arguments,  but  the  grounds  of  the  argument. 
There  is  a  very  striking  exemplification  of  this  in  the  history  of  one  of 
the  most  advancing  sciences  of  the  day — chemistry.  Till  a  comparatively 
few  years  ago,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  four  elemetUSy  and  that  these 
four  elements  were,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  The  chemical  definition  of 
an  element  was  then  as  )>erfect  as  now,  but  we  have  now  very  different 
notions  both  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  elements.  Given,  these 
four  elements,  and  all  material  substances  must  be  made  up  of  them — 
either  by  a  direct  or  indirect  union — the  differences  in  the  substances  pro- 
duced being  the  result  either  of  the  nature  of  the  union,  the  quantity  of 
the  material,  or  the  method  of  commixture.  This  is  necessarily  a  logical 
and  legitimate  conclusion  from  these  data,  but  the  data  are  false ;  for 
example,  Earth  is  made  up  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  elements,  and  is 
thus  far  itself  a  compound,  both  chemically  and  mechanically.  Air  is 
composed  of  all  substaiK^^es  capable  of  existing  in  the  gaseous  state  at  the 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  essentially  of  one  part  of  oxygen  mixed  or- 
diluted  with  four  parts  of  nitrogen.  Fire  is  no  element  at  all,  but  the 
resulting  phenomenon  of  chemical  combination  attended  with  ht^at  and 
light.  And  Water,  finally,  is  a  compound  easily  separable  into  its  parts. 
Now,  the  reasoning  was  logical  enough  beforehand,  but  the  facts,  it  will 
be  observed,  were  wrong,  and  therefore  the  conclusions  were  false. 

Now,  the  pseudo-science,  phrenology,  in  many  particulars,  and  specially 
in  its  stand-pufikt,  or  foundation  argument,  is  equally  erroneous.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument,  or,  if  you  will,  the  seal  of  the 
mind — so  far  all  physiologists  allow ;  but  phrenologists  state  further,  that 
the  brain  has  organs^  or  special  developments,  which  correspond  with 
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certain  qualities  of  mind,  intellectual,  moral,  and  animal ;  and  that  these 
are  marked  by  certain  prominences  and  depressions  upon  the  cranium ; 
that  therefore  these  being  known,  the  character  of  the  individual  may  be 
descril»ed.  Now,  if  these  data  were  correct,  the  conclusion  would  be  true, 
for  the  reasoning  would  be  logical ;  but,  unfortunately  for  phrenology,  in 
the  first  place  the  brain  itself  has  no  such  organs,  and  they  have,  there- 
fore, never  been  demonstrated :  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  necessary 
correspondence  between  the  surfiice  of  the  brain  and  the  extemcd  confor- 
mation of  the  skull :  and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  the  sup jtressed  premises  in  this 
phi*enological  argument  are  also  incorrect,  or  subvert  the  argument  itself 
— for,  allowing  there  to  be  organs  in  different  situations  upon  the  brain, 
when  any  combination  of  them  is  called  into  exercise,  what  is  it  which 
coTntnunicfUes  between  the  one  ajid  the  oilier?  How  does  it  know  how  to 
select  the  right  organ,  and  when?  Aiid  if  it  do  know  all  tliisj  what  need 
has  it  of  these  organs  at  all  ?  for  surely  there  is  mind  enough  in  this  very 
selective  power  for  all  the  effects  we  ever  see  produced  by  mind — the 
mind  must  have  all  the  feelings,  ca])acitie3,  perceptions,  kc,  without  the 
organs,  or  it  would  not  know  one  organ  from  another ;  and  if  it  have  all 
these  things,  they  are  not  the  cause  of  variety  in  mind,  therefore  they  can 
be  no  guide  to  that  variety ;  and  they  are  not  the  effect  of  variety  in 
mind,  for  they  are  developed  in  childhood,  in  absolute  infancy,  nay,  in 
foetal  life,  ere  yet  the  mind  can  exercise  variety ;  for,  say  the  phreno- 
logists, the  cranial  developments  are  the  result  of  a  moulding  process  of 
the  brain  ai\d  its  organs  upon  the  bone.  Now,  either  the  brain  moulds 
the  shape  of  the  bone,  or  the  bone  moulds  the  shape  of  the  brain.  The 
phrenologists  must  believe  this  (though  we  do  not),  for  they  assert  that 
the  one  corresponds  with  the  other,  otherwise,  indeed,  their  developments 
would  be  of  no  u>se.  Now,  if  the  brain  moulds  the  shape  of  the  bone,  it 
does  so  at  a  period  when  the  mind  is  so  utteriy  undeveloped  that  no 
cephalic  organs  can  be  the  result  of  its  exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  bone  moulds  the  brain,  then,  as  the  organs  are  the  development  of  the 
exercise  of  the  mind,  therefore  the  mind  must  be  in  the  bone !  and  the 
brain  is  not  the  seat,  organ,  or  instrument  of  the  mind — ^but  they  started 
with  that  statement — "  reductio  ad  absurdumJ" 

VII.    ERRORS  ARISING   FROM   PARTIAL  INSTEAD  OP  COMPLETE  OBSERVATION. 

This  is  too  evident  a  source  of  error  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
dwell  long  upon  it.  Who  that  has  read  the  admirable  tale  of  "  The 
Chameleon,"  can  ever  forget  this  cause  of  fallacy?  We  have  witnessed 
this  error  in  chemistry,  in  reference  to  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  Then 
again  in  phrenology — no  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  carefully  to 
examine  the  subject  practically,  will  doubt  that  not  only  does  not  the 
external  plate  of  the  skull  correspond  with  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but 
the  external  plate  does  not  correspond  with  the  internal  plate,  much  less 
with  the  brain,  between  which  latter  two  there  is  a  potential  cavity. 

If  observation  be  not  complete,  we  almost  necessarily  conclude  erro- 
neously on  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  most  people 
to  reason  correctly  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  &cts  of  the  case  on 
which  a  conclusion  is  sought;  how  much  more  so  when  part  of  these  facts 
only  is  known  1 
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VIII.   ERRORS  ARISING    FROM   MISTAKES    IK   OBSERVATION. 

These  errors  are  similar  (in  effect,  though  different  in  the  process  of 
evolution)  to  the  last  style  of  error  referred  to.  They  may  be  caused  by 
carelessness,  or  by  what  will  presently  be  mentioned,  "  incapacity  for 
observation." 

The  mistakes  in  this  respect  may  be  in  reference  to  the  facts  or  founda- 
tion of  the  argument — the  motive  of  experiment — the  process  of  experi- 
ment— the  appreciation  of  the  experimenters  reasoning — or  the  real 
nature  of  his  results.  Hence  it  is  that  most  practical  philosophers  are 
not  satisfied  with  one  inquiry  simply.  Hence  it  is  that  they  vary  pro- 
cesses— working  upon  the  same  data — in  order  to  see  if  the  results  they 
have  obtained  are  **  products"  or  "  educts."  Hence  Jt  is  that  they  do 
not  "  rush  to  the  press"  before  time  and  patient  study  have  justified  them 
in  publishing  to  the  world  not  what  7)iay  be,  but  what  is. 

From  this  source  arise  misquotations,  and  perversions  of  meanings. 
An  amusing  instance  of  tliis  occurred  in  a  provincial  paper  which  re- 
viewed Dr.  Simpson's  work  against  homoeopathy — as  it  most  decidedly 
and  evidently  is — as  being  an  admirable  treatise  in  its  favour.  To  our 
scientific  readers,  examples  of  controversies  arising  simply  from  misquo- 
tations or  incomplete  references  will  at  once  occur ;  some  mistakes  being 
as  ludicrous  as  the  one  we  have  just  referred  to.  How  many  persons  are 
satisfied  with  partial  quotations,  forgetting  the  grand  fact,  that  to  quote 
— out  of  context — is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  misquote.  '  These  mis- 
takes do  not  necessarily  involve  incapacity  for  this  mental  exercise,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  but  rather  impatience  of  result,  carelessness,  or 
prejudice  in  favour  of  this  or  that  opinion. 

The  homoeopathists  at  one  time,  convinced  of  the  ridiculous  figure  they 
made  before  the  thinking  part  of  the  community,  specially  in  reference 
to  their  decillionths  of  grains  of  nothing — as  "  cogent,  potent,  and  power- 
ful"* doses — seized,  by  a  mistake  in  observation,  upon  a  thing  one  Mr. 
Rutter  invented,  called  a  "  magnetoscope."  (What's  in  a  name?)  This 
celebrated  combination  of  mahogany,  brass,  string,  and  sealing-wax,  was 
equal  in  effect  to  the  divining-rod  of  old,  or  the  magic  triangles  and  circles 
of  the  Egyptians.  Thus  writes  Dr.  King,  of  Brighton,  to  Mr.  Rutter, 
the  wonderful  inventor  of  this  extraordinary  instrument. 

**  I  may  be  thouglit  too  fanciful  in  the  view  I  tiike  of  your  beautiful,  and,  as  I 
think,  sublime  discovery;  but  no  reflecting  mind  will  deuy  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  some  new  principle,  or  truth,  to  enable  us  to  turn  to  lull  accoimt  those  which 

we  have  already  received When  I  first  saw  your  machine  prove  the 

polarity  of  a  deciUionth  of  a  grain  of  silex,  and  when  I  first  saw  it  respond  to  the 
oiUionth  of  a  grain  of  quinine,  I  was  seized  with  the  same  kind  of  awe  as  when  I 
first  studied  the  resolution  of  the  ncbuUc,  and  as  when  I  first  saw  globules  of  blood 
and  the  filaments  of  the  nerves  through  the  microscope." 

We  do  not  wonder  at  this  awe-struck  "  King  of  thought"  being  so 
powerfully  afiected,  for  such  phenomena  are,  to  the  weak,  overpowering ; 
while  we  reflect  on  the  beautiful  truth  that  "  milk  is  for  babes,"  we  know 


*  Thb  alliteratioii — so  to  speak — of  ideas  scemfl  to  l>e  a  kind  of  homoeopathic  mental  convul- 
sion, producing  however  no  accumulative  effect,  and  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  man  who,  when 
wishing  to  be  striking  in  a  remark,  began, "  I  supporie,  think,  and  imagine." 
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that  any  appreciable  amount  of  milk  is  stronger  than  the  decillionth  of 
a  grain  of  silex,  or  the  billionth  of  a  grain  of  quinine!  Alas!  alas!  for 
Dr.  King,  the  would-be  scientific  homoeoimthists  have  found  it  essential 
to  give  up  "  magnetoscopic  demonstrations,"  and  to  leave  him  in  his  awe- 
struck rhapsody  with  "  silex,"  "  quinine,"  "  male  fly  Vwings,"  and  his 
wonderful  bump  of  credulity;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  reflecting 
mind  will  deny  that  Dr.  King  really  does  stand  iii  need  of  a  great  many 
new  truths. 

IX.    ERRORS  ARISING  FROM  INCAPACITY  FOR  OBSERVATION. 

Who  told  you  sol — Who  saw  it? — Who  performed  the  experiment? — 
These  are  most  important  questions ;  they  strike  at  the  root  of  belief  on 
evidence.  But  they  should  have  a  reflex  influence.  Thus,  are  i/ou  qua- 
lified to  observe  the  point  at  issue,  leaving  this  for  your  own  decision  ? 
We  may  remark,  that  we  should  not  consult  the  premier  of  England  on 
a  case  of  heart-disease,  or  a  medical  man  on  the  suspension  of  the  ever 
''  impending  crisis"  in  political  afifairs. 

But  besides  s{>ecial  adaptations  to  particular  inquiries  from  pursuits 
and  habits,  there  are  qualities  of  mind  which  when  possessed  enable 
some  to  judge  of  some  subjects  better  than  others.  Those  who  possess 
accuracy,  veracity,  no  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  whose  education  en- 
ables them  to  grapple  with  the  suViject  in  hand,  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
credence,  but  these  are  not  the  followers  of  the  popular  delusions  now 
80  rife;  and  if  some  men  of  eminence  have  graced  the  heterogeneous 
ranks  of  these  disciples  of  the  pseudo-sciences,  we  feel  sure  that  those 
among  our  readers  who  know  such  |>ersons  well,  will  be  able  to  indicate 
without  difficulty  the  point  where  the  love  of  excitement  or  the  thirst 
for  novelty  has  been  able  to  pervert  the  judgments  of  a  mind  otherwise 
capable  and  true. 

There  are  indeed  persons  so  weak  and  credulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
all  consideration.  These  are  the  people  who  quote  as  scientific  and 
veritable  /actSj  instances  of  proof  from  Mrs.  Crowe's  *  Night  Side  of 
Nature.'  Most  admirable  title ! — Most  unhappy  reference !  For  never, 
as  far  an /acts  and  condudona  are  concerned,  were  either  author  or  readers 
so  much  in  the  dark ! 

X.    ERRORS  ARISING  FROM  INNATE  LOVE  OF  THE  MARVELLOUa 

Those  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  exeixising  their  reasoning 
£sMnilties  upon  subjects  above  the  ordinary  afifairs  of  every-day  life — and 
very  few  really  have — cannot  be  expected  to  go  through  a  process  of 
logical  induction  upon  abstruse  matters,  or  matters  out  of  their  ordinary 
modes  of  thought.  Numberless  things  are  constantly  occurring  about 
them,  of  which  they  can  give  no  satis&ctory  account  to  others,  and  indeed 
upon  which  they  have  not  satisfied  themselves.  Cause  and  eflect  are  to 
them  almost  foreign  matters ;  or  they  are  accustomed  to  resolve  all  efifects 
into  some  generally  acknowledged  and  popular  cause,  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  nothing  more  than  a  name.  The  more  astonishing  the 
name,  the  more  it  is  apart  from  their  ordinary  conception,  the  more 
satisfactory  the  mental  process  becomes;  and  they  deceive  themselves 
into  a  belief  that  they  have  been  rtasoning. 
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lustead  of  arriving,  like  the  real  philosopher,  at  an  "  ultimate  fact," 
they  arrive  at  an  ultimate  step  only — something  beyond  which  tlu>y  can- 
not go,  although  it  is  surpassed  by  hundreds  daily.  They  do  not  reco- 
gnise the  mental  pixxjess  by  which  they  deceive  themselves,  and,  getting 
thus  confused,  shake  their  heads  mysteriously  and  say  with  Hamlet, 
**  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy;"  which,  if  it  mean  anything,  means  this:  because  they 
are  not  included  in  philosophy,  they  must  be  believed  as  facts.  This  will 
do  for  the  stage,  but  not  for  science.  Hence  arise  lazy  belief,  the  reception 
of  facts,  theories,  principles,  and  phenomena  on  hearsay,  and  the  con- 
viction that  any  conclusion  is  better  than  suspension  of  judgment.  It  is 
one  of  the  highest  acquisitions  of  mind  to  be  able  to  suspend  judgment 
and  acknowledge  our  doubtful  state  to  others.  If  more  of  us  did  this, 
there  would  be  much  less  eiTor  in  the  world.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  no  position  between  decision  for  or  against  a  point — 
between  belief  in  a  principle  or  statement  and  disbelief  of  the  same. 
And  others  think  that  if  they  cannot  point  out  the  fallacy  in  an  argu- 
ment, that  argument  must  necessarily  be  correct,  and  its  conclusion 
logical.  We  would  have  such  people  visit  some  of  oiu*  courts  of  law, 
not  to  learn  the  petty  quibbling  and  playing  upon  words  in  the  pro  and 
con  argument,  but  to  see  the  state  of  mind  we  refer  to  exemplified — 
namely,  the  suspension  of  judgment  until  the  evidence  be  perfect.  It 
would  at  first  sight  seem  that  such  a  decided  state  of  mind  u])on  all 
topics,  is  a  sign  of  acumen  and  considerable  mental  calibre ;  but  this  is 
not  really  the  case.  It  is  the  result  of  absolute  laziness,  for  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  decide  than  to  juclge  or  discriminate ;  the  one  is  merely 
affirming  a  conviction,  the  other  is  collecting  the  evidence  for  that  con- 
viction ;  the  one  is  asserting  a  principle,  the  other  is  tracing  its  develop- 
ment ;  the  one  is  talk,  the  other  is  work.  But  men  prefer,  for  the  most 
part,  revelation  to  induction ;  they  are  not  satisfied,  so  to  speak,  with 
Moses  and  the  projihets,  but  wish  one  to  rise  from  the  dead.  It  of 
course  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  of  that  style  of  work  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed. 

Now  the  ready-made  sciences — the  pseudo- sciences — such  as  mes- 
merism, phrenology,  homceopathy,  electro-biology,  and  hydropathy,  appeal 
one  and  all  to  these  qualities  of  mind.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  unchari- 
table ;  but  look  at  the  followers  of  these  delusions.  Some  of  them,  innocent 
enough,  merely,  like  so  many  dilettanti,  amuse  themselves  most  harmlessly; 
some  cure  a  sore  throat  in  two  hours  by  the  decillionth  of  a  grain  of 
nothing;  others  bless  the  days  they  live  in  when  they  can  hear  of  the 
winking  virgin  of  Rimini ;  others  hire  their  servants  by  the  development 
of  the  cranium  ;  others  devote  themselves  to  the  pixjduction  of  "  sweet 
slumber"  by  mysterious  motions  of  their  anns,  hands,  fitigers,  and  eyes; 
while  others,  most  harmless  of  all,  torture  themselves  with  heat  and  cold, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  a  coming  "  crisis."  Enjoy  your  pleasing  delusions  for 
a  time,  illustrious  savaais  I 
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XI.    ERRORS   ARISING    FROM  THE  SYSTEM   OF  DISCIPLESHIP. 

There  are  two  classes  of  society — the  leaders  and  the  led ;  they  are 
necessarily  disproportioned  in  numbers,  the  led  proving  by  far  the 
majority;  this,  after  all,  is  less  from  the  absence  of  cai)acity  among  the 
led,  than  presence  of  boldness,  activity,  and  industry  among  the  leadens. 
Many  are  leaders,  not  because  they  possess  higher  mental  qualifications 
than  their  fellows,  but  because  the  minds  in  the  circles  in  which  they 
move  are  sluggish  and  inactive,  and  prefer  being  thought  for  to  thinking, 
or,  rather,  prefer  nothing  at  alL 

There  is  a  moral  view  of  this  and  the  following  consideration  (xii.) 
which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  ;  that  is,  our 
accountability  for  opinions  on  these  subjects,  if  not  to  a  higher  ix)wer, 
which  we  believe,  in  common  justice  to  our  fellow  men.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  a  man  has  no  right  to  "  enjoy  his  own  opinion" — that  is,  when 
he  forms  it  without  a  proper  reason  for  his  conviction,  but  merely  as  a 
whim  or  fancy,  as  it  must  invariably  be  when  he  follows  a  leader  simply 
because  he  will  not  seek  a  path  for  himself. 

After  what  we  have  stated,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  imagine  all 
men  must  or  may  be  leaders,  or  that  there  is  any  littleness  of  mind  in 
being  led ;  we  think,  rather,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  a  high  and  exalted  intel- 
lect, when,  after  the  application'  of  those  tests  to  this  or  that  argument 
which  are  qualified  to  carry  conviction  with  them,  a  man  boldly  affirms 
his  adherence  to  an  opinion,  be  it  moral,  religious,  political,  or  scientiiia 
It  is  not  of  such  we  speak ;  but  mark  the  difference.  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  individual  ojnnion  becomes  merged  in  sects,  schools,  and  clubs? 
Given,  any  particular  question  for  a  decision  ;  and  if  you  kno^  a  man's 
clique,  you  may  generally  affirm  his  decision  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 
This  is  observed  less  among  scientific  men  than  among  others,  but  simjjly 
because  their  questions  of  investigation  are  less  popular.  There  ai-e 
Hchools  of  science — there  are  sects  among  them  ;  there  are  clubs  and 
coteries — rivalries  of  the  lowest  kind.  If  you  will  be  led  by  this  man  or 
that  journal,  you  may  be  sure  of  api)lause,  if  not  of  place.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  to  them  whether  or  no  you  think  with  them,-although  it  may 
be  and  is  of  consequence  to  science. 

As  an  instance  of  the  errors  arising  from  discipleship,  look  at  the  delu- 
sion of  mesmerism.  Who  among  medical  men  in  this  country  and  in 
these  times  would  have  believed  in  mesmerism  as  it  is  now  defined,  had 
they  not  had  a  leader,  who,  at  the  period  of  this  heresy,  was  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  popular  physicians  of  the  dayl  It  was  then,  and  has 
been  since,  on  this  subject,  "  follow  the  leader !"  and  now  mesmeric 
doctors  are  as  common  as  if  they  had  any  ground  for  belief  in  their  par- 
ticular views.  Homoeopathy  and  hydro[)athy  have  had  leaders  ot  another 
kind — money  and  interest;  while,  in  most  cases,  they  have  had  a  propulsive 
ejectment  from  legitimate  medicine,  2k  vis  a  tergo  from  poverty,  and  lack 
both  of  patience  and  patients.  It  matters  not  what  the  leader  may  be, 
money,  fashion,  names,  men,  or  systems,  let  them  take  the  lead,  and  as 
long  as  men  do  not  investigate  for  themselves  with  a  conscientious  regard 
for  truth,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  they  are  responsible 
for  their  opinions,  the  system  of  discipleship  will  be  a  never-failing  source 
of  error. 
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XII.    ERRORS   ARISING   FROM   THE   SYSTEM   OP   LEADERSHIP. 

A  degree  of  edcU  attaches  to  a  man  who  is  the  originator  of  this  new 
view,  or  that  particular  doctrine.  If  he  have  selected  his  subject  well, 
there  is  a  positive  source  of  profit.  There  is  often  a  kind  of  power 
obtained  by  this  popularity,  which  in  men  of  little  minds  and  who  love  to 
patronize,  gratifies  even  more  than  the  edat  of  the  unthinking  audience. 

Unfortunately  this  is  so  commonly  felt  and  tacitly  acknowledged,  that 
men  act  u|>on  it  without  questioning  its  morality,  or  their  own  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  of  leadership.  Hence  the  present  fashionable  system  of 
taking  up  specialities,  particularly  in  the  medical  profession ;  the  speciality 
in  nine  cases  out  often  being  taken  up,  not  because  of  a  man  s  innate  qualifi- 
cations for  the  thing — not  because  his  pursuits  have  by  force  led  him  to  the 
subject — not  because  his  previous  education  has  been  so  elaborate  and  his 
studies  so  deep  in  the  numerous,  peculiar,  and  allied  sciences  of  this  noble 
profession — not  because  his  comprehensive  genius,  gras])ing  the  whole 
range  of  medicine,  sees  that  here  or  there  he  can  elaborate  a  weak  point 
or  develop  a  hidden  mystery — but  because  here  or  there  "there  is 
an  opening."  Then  the  journals  are  used — then  his  conversation  swells 
bigly  with  laboured  thoughts  on  his  S|)eciality — then  he  rushes  about 
among  his  friends  with  profound  and  mysterious  hints  on  the  importance 
of  this  or  that  original  idea — then  he  speaks  at  societies  tlirough  his 
peculiar  trumpet — then  somebody  who  can't  speak  either  punctuates  his 
large  discourse  with  "  notes  of  admiration,*'  or,  as  we  have  noticed  more 
than  once,  by  a  "full  stop"  in  the  shape  of  some  quaint  remark  which  is  very 
humiliating;  till,  not  heeding  this  hint,  at  length  he  commits  the  grand 
mistake  of  supposing  that  he  is  an  authority,  because  he  has  obtained  the 
envied  goal  of  his  laborious  ambition — the  dictatorsliip  of  a  leader ! 

Nevertheless,  specialities  are  good,  but  those  must  be  the  specialities  of 
special  men,  not  the  men  who  just  having  finished  their  studies,  or  lacking 
practice,  seek  notoriety,  and  look  out  for  "  openings"  or  "  riders"  into 
notoriety.  To  be  sure,  notoriety  they  may  get,  but  not  fame — a  peculiar 
cab  or  an  extraordinary  hammer-cloth  will  give  them  notoriety,  but  it 
must  be  a  peculiar  thought  and  extraordinary  talent  that  will  give  them 
fame.  The  man  who  is  to  be  the  leader,  in  the  sense  of  an  authority, 
cannot  help  it — the  position  is  as  naturally  conceded  to  him  as  if  he  were 
bom  to  the  title ;  but  your  soi-disant  authority,  if  he  have  impudence 
enough,  may,  meteor-like,  flit  across  the  circumscribed  heaven  of  his  own 
little  sphere,  but  as  soon  disappears  from  the  horizon,  and  the  "place  thereof 
knoweth  him  no  more." 

But,  also,  s{)ecialities  are  bad,  in  this  latter  sense,  because  men  have  to 
assume  to  be  what  they  are  iwt — they  have  to  put  on  the  sfimoy  instead  of 
working  for  the  reality.  And,  although  they  may  deceive  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  "  working  out  one  idea,"  they  take  with  them  such 
media  of  vision  in  its  investigation,  that  their  every  thought  is  tinged  by 
their  colouring;  so  true  is  it  that  "  the  eye  sees  what  it  looks  for."  Hence, 
not  only  are  they  a  source  of  error  to  the  unthinking  multitude,  but  a 
living  deception  to  themselves. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  many  other  specific  sources  of  error 
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in  scientific  observation  than  those  now  alluded  to ;  but  all  the  general 
causes  are,  we  think,  here  embraced ;  and  if  the  reader  were  to  cany  out 
their  spirit  and  real  application,  either  in  the  investigation  of  original 
subjects,  or  in  testing  any  doctrines,  systems,  or  opinions,  which  may 
come  in  his  way,  there  would  be  very  much  less  error  in  the  world  in  a 
few  years  than  at  present  exists.  He  would  neither  use  nor  admit  the 
usage  of  words  whose  meanings  were  not  accurately  defined  and  fixed ;  he 
would  argue  about  things,  and  not  names ;  and  would  not  substitute  con- 
ventional phrases  for  absolute  realities.  He  would  receive  nothing  on  the 
testimony  of  another  which  he  could  prove  for  himself;  or  in  receiving  or 
observing  evidence  as  data  of  induction,  he  would  reason  logically — he 
would  not  admit  incorrect  data,  or  be  satiitfied  with  a  logical  argument 
from  premises  which  he  had  not  tested.  His  observation  would  be  com- 
plete and  accurate;  and  thus,  in  such  an  exercise,  would  he  gain  greater 
power  for  further  observation.  Satisfied  with  those  mental  endowments 
with  which  his  Creator  had  blessed  him,  he  would  seek  a  high  culture  and 
a  legitimate  use  of  them,  casting  away  all  dealings  with  the  marvellous, 
and  looking  suspiciously,  rather  than  otherwise,  at  anything  bordering 
upon  the  miraculous.  He  would  not  tamely  follow  a  leader  because  others 
did,  or  pin  his  faith  to  this  or  that  opinion  because  of  the  prestige  of 
names  or  dates,  or  the  fascination  of  novelty;  nor  would  he,  with  a 
vaulting  ambition,  seek  to  be  a  leader  where  he  had  not  the  jwwer  to 
command  respect,  and  the  genius  to  direct  opinion. 

Without  the  bombast  and  parade  of  assumed  authority,  his  opinions 
would  be  quietly,  but  nevertheless  powerfully,  expressed ;  and,  aided  by 
truth,  they  would  work  like  the  "  little  leaven,"  infiuencing  society,  first 
in  small,  and  then  in  large  masses,  until  the  sphere  of  each  one's  induence 
would  meet,  not  to  clash  and  rebound,  but  first  to  yield,  then  merge,  and 
then  coalesce,  in  one  large  sphere,  in  whose  centre  would  be  placed  the 
light  of  all  truth,  from  which  the  divergent  radii,  spreading  to  the  distant 
circumference,  would  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  ignorance,  and 
introduce  to  all  mankind  the  daylight  of  eternal  truth. 

Boon  Hayes. 

-*  ■  _  — 

Review  XI. 

Ud)€r  parenchymatdse  Entzuendung,  By  RuD.  Virchow.  ('  Archiv.  fftr 
patholog.  Anatomic  und  Physiologic  u.  f.  Klin.  Medicin.,*  vol.  iv. 
]  p.  261—321.) 

On  Parenchymatous  InflamnuUmi,     By  Rudolph  Virchow. 

Though  much  has  been  written  about  infiamination,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  pathology  of  this  form  of  deviation  from  health  is  still  far  from 
being  sufficiently  elucidated.  The  more  we  inquire  into  the  various 
phenomena  of  inflammation,  influenced  as  they  are  by  the  tissue  afiected, 
by  the  constitution,  by  the  exciting  cause,  <fec.,  the  more  satisfied  are  we 
that  it  is  in  many  instances  impossible  to  form  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  healthy  process  of  nutrition  and  that  aberration  which  is 
called  irflamraation,  or  that  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  pseudoplas- 
mata,  or  of  h}  pertrophy,  or  various  other  morbid  processes. 

The  author  of  the  article  before  us  appears  to  be  well  aware  of  this 
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difficulty,  and  endeavours  to  study  the  nature  of  inflammation  by  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  elementary  components  of  the  various  tissues. 
In  explaining  his  views,  we  intend  to  make  use  as  much  as  possible  of  his 
own  wonls,  by  which  the  reader  may  be  best  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  his  researches. 

The  tenn  parenchymatous  inflammation  is  applied  by  the  author  to 
those   inflammatory  processes  in  which  the  characteristic  and  essential 
changes  are  met  with  in  the  elementary  components  of  the  tissue,  without 
any  appreciable  exudation  takini^  place,  either  into  the  interstices  of  the 
tissues,  or  upon  the  free  surface  of  membranes.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  Virchow  applies  the  word  parenchymatous  in  a  diflerent  sense  to  that 
in  which  it  is  generally  used.     By  most  pathologists  the  "  parenchyma- 
tous inflammation"  of  an  organ  is  opposed    to  the  inflammation    of  its 
lining  membranes.     Thus,  many  pathologists  speak  of  a  glossitis  mucosa 
(inflammation  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue),  and  glossitis 
parenchymatosa  (inflammation  of  the  substiince  itself);  of  a   nephritis 
parenchymatosa,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  (nephritis  mucosa,  generally  called  pyelitis),  and  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  external  serous  membrane  (nephritis  serosa,  or  perinephritis). 
According   to   Virchow  the   inflammation   of  the  lining  membranes  of 
organs  may  be  as  well   parenchymatous  as  that  of  the  substance  of  the 
organs  (generally  called  the  parenchyma)  itself;  to  be  parenchymatous  in- 
flammation  it  requires  only  that  the  principal  changes  shall  take  place 
within  the  elements  themselves,  without  exudation  into  the  interstices,  or 
vpon  the  free  surface.     We  shall  return  afterwards  to  the  consideration 
of  the  propriety  of  this  expression  of  parenchymatous  inflammation.     At 
first  we  must  briefly  state  his  views  on  the  intimate  nature  of  inflam- 
mation.    We  cannot  fulfil  this  better  than  by  quoting  from  an  earlier 
article  "  On  the  Dilatation  of  the  Small  Vessels." 

"  Some  have  endeavoured,"  he  says,  "  to  attribute  the  origin  of  inflammation  to 
the  vessels,  others  to  the  nerves,  others  to  the  tissue;  while  disputing  about  the 
outset  of  the  phenomena,  thev  have  neglected  the  question  about  tuo  intimate 
nature  of  the  process.  Doufctlcss  all  the  factors  on  which  the  nutrition  of  a 
part  depends,  must  have  their  share  in  its  inflammation,  the  blood  as  well  as  the 
nerve;  the  ner\'e  as  well  as  the  membrane  of  the  vessels,  as  the  tissue.  As  soon 
as  real  iuflaiiimation  is  established,  all  elements  must  participate.  This  diseased 
state  of  all  the  constituents  of  a  part  may  be  origmated  by  any  one  of  the 
single  factors  of  nutrition;  the  blooa  as  well  as  the  nerve,  as  tlie  vessel,  as  the 
tissue,  may  form  the  prime  mover  of  the  inflammatory  disorder,  which  later  influ- 
ences the  relation  between  all  of  them,  and  which  is  not  to  be  considered  as  in- 
flammatory unless  all  the  factors  are  participating,  as  without  this  there  would 
exist  merely  hyperrBinia,  neuralgia^  &c.,  out  not  real  inflammation"  (Arch.  f.  path. 
Auat.  and  Fhysiol.  iii.,  p.  459). 

"If,  therefore,"  contmues  the  author  in  the  present  essay,  "inflammation  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  diseased  state  of  all  the  constituents  of  a  part,  it  can,  of 
course,  not  be  permitted  that  affections  of  merely  a  siiigle  constituent,  as  hvper- 
femia,  neuralgia,  exudation,  metamorphosis  of  the  tissue,  shall  be  considered 
as  inflammatory."  (vol.  iv.  p.  279.) 

We  must  abstain  here  from  entering  fully  into  this  question;  it  appears 
to  us,  however,  difficult  to  prove  the  view  of  the  author,  that  in  the  above 
processes  considered  by  him  us  elementary  (hyperaen  ia,  <fec.)  only  one 
element  or  constituent  b  ufiected,  and  that  metamorphosis  of  the  tissue  can 
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take  place  without  a  simultaneous  or  previous  affection  of  the  vascular 
constituents  and  the  nerves  of  the  same  part^  or  without  an  altered 
relation  between  them. 

We  need  only  shortly  mention  that  Virchow  does  not  consider  the  inflam- 
mation of  a  part  as  a  perfectly  new  or  specific  process,  but,  like  every  other 
local  pathological  process,  only  as  an  aberration  of  the  normal  nutrition. 
In  this  respect  he  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  our  older  pathologists. 
He  sees  in  the  various  phenomena  of  inflammation  "  the  excess  of  all  or 
of  certain  single  processes  of  nutrition."  (p.  275.)  The  healthy  state  of 
nutrition  is  understood  to  be  conserved  by  the  equilibrium  between  two 
currents  of  fluid,  the  one  going  from  the  capillaries  to  the  tissue,  the  other 
from  the  tissue  to  the  capillaries ;  or,  to  use  with  him  a  short  though  not 
quite  accurate  term,  in  a  certain  state  of  diffusion  between  blood  and 
tissue.  The  acts  of  absorption  and  of  exudation,  which  represent  these 
two  currents,  are  considered  as  being  under  the  constant  influence  of  the 
nervous  system. 

"  If  we  suppose  this,"  he  says,  "  we  find  in  analyzing  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation— 1.  Tnat  the  equilibrium  in  the  exchange  between  blood  and  tissue  is  disor- 
dered in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  either  increased  absorption,  or  increased  exuda- 
tion, or  both  together;  2.  That  the  nerves  of  the  diseased  part  are  in  the  state  of  exci- 
tation or  irritation.  If  the  absorption  is  increased,  it  must  lead  to  inflammatory 
atrophy;  if  the  exudation  is  excessive,  inflammatory  tumefaction  must  be  the 
consequence;  if,  at  the  same  time,  exudation  and  absorption  are  in  excess,  we 
find  the  elements  of  the  tissue  to  become  atrophied,  while  in  their  place  exuded 
matter  is  deposited,  which,  at  first  amorphous,  undergoes  afterwards  some  one  or 
another  metamorphosis." — (pp.  275,  276). 

The  matter  exuded  during  inflammation  may  be  deposited  either  into 
the  interstices  between  the  elements  of  the  tissue,  or  on  the  surface  of 
the  tissue,  or  into  the  elements  themselves.  According  to  this  threefold 
possibility,  Virchow  makes  the  subdivision  into  inflammations  with  an 
interstitial,  with  a  free,  and  with  a  parenchymatous  exudation.  He  does 
not,  however,  deny  the  possibility  of  the  co-existence  of  two  of  the  forms, 
or  even  of  all  three,  in  the  same  morbid  process.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  rarely  one  of  the  forms  does  exist  alone.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  an  inflammatory  eflusion  to  take  place  upon  the  free  surface 
without  any  such  participation  into  the  elements  of  the  tissue,  or  into  the 
interstices,  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  possible  that  an  anomalous  fluid  is 
efiused  into  the  elementary  constituents  without  a  simultaneous  or  rather 
preceding  effusion  into  some  kind  of  interstitial  space  between  the  blood- 
vessel and  the  elements  through  which  the  normal  as  well  as  the  abnormal 
nutrition  takes  place. 

As  one  of  the  best  examples  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
parenchymatous  inflammation,  Virchow  describes  in  detail  the  iyiflam^nar 
Hon  of  the  mttscles,  repeating  the  words  he  made  use  of  in  1847,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  University  of  Berlin. 

"  The  inflammation  of  the  muscles,"  he  says,  "  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
kidney  commonly  called  Morbus  Brightii;  the  only  difference  between  them 
oonsists  in  the  circumstance  of  the  muscles  being  provided  with  a  greater  quantity 
of  interstitial  tissue.  In  the  inflammation  of  the  muscles  we  find,  therefore,  the 
andation  either  only  in  the  interstices  between  the  primitive  fibrilke,  or  simul- 
in  the  interstices  and  in  the  fibrillse,  or  only  in  the  fibriUao.    To  oom- 
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mcnce  with  the  last-named  form,  wc  see,  if  it  is  of  acute  sourc?,  at  first  a  change 
of  colour  ami  cohesion  of  the  flesh  of  the  muscle, — phenomena  which  both  must 
make  us  think  of  a  change  in  the  molecular  composition  of  the  tissue.  The  flesh 
assumes  in  some  cases  a  violet-blue  colour,  in  some  a  greyish-red  and  brown,  in 
others  it  approaches  a  pule  white,  yellow,  or  green ;  it  is  brittle,  and  easily  torn 
into  pieces.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  ultimate  fasciculi  of  the  fibrilla?  take 
at  first  a  more  homogeneous  appearance,  their  transverse  stria;  become  indis- 
tinct, they  easily  break  into  irregular  fragments,  and  at  their  ends  these  fragments 
arc  frequently  seen  to  divide  into  longitudinal  fibrillaj.  Later  the  contents  of  the 
ultimate  fasciculi  become  still  more  dingv,  lose  the  yellowish  colour,  and  turn  stiU 
more  grey ;  within  their  sheaths  gradually  a  molecular  substance  is  observed  of 
^reat  density,  which,  by  acetic  acid,  becomes  clear,  and  exhibits  all  the  character- 
istic reac^tious  of  protein ;  here  and  there,  also,  a  fat -globule  may  be  observed  in 
it.  In  the  most  acute  course,  the  connexion  between  the  primitive  fasciculi  is 
soon  destroyed,  the  sheath  is  ruptured  or  dissolved,  the  molecular  contents  flow 
together  into  one  cavity ;  the  muscle  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  inflammatory 
iofleniMg.  If  the  case  is  less  sicute,  we  see  within  the  molecular  substance  at  first, 
some  globules  of  fat,  the  number  of  which  is  gradually  increasing,  until  the  whole 
fasciculus  appears  fiUed  with  fine  granules  of  fat,  connected  by  a  scanty  azotised 
substance.  Not  rarely  the  whole  series  of  these  changes  may  be  observed  in  one 
single  fasciculus.  At  last  we  meet  with  cases,  and  these  too  may  yet  be  of  a 
comparatively  short  course,  in  which  the  fatty  metamorphosis  takes  place  without 
a  previous  decay  of  the  primitive  fasciculus  into  molecular  matter.  In  these  eases 
we  observe  the  fat-globules  aiTau^ed  in  neat  and  pretty  rows,  one  placed  behind 
the  other  like  a  string  of  pearls,  m  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fasciculus,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  longitudinal  fibrilla;  of  the  muscle, — a  fact  which  afl*ords  a 
new  proof  for  the  universality  of  the  law  of  the  fatty  metamorphosis  in  the  azotised 
components  of  the  body. 

"Besides  these  there  are  other  forms  of  a  slower  course,  and  with  a  difl'erent 
termination.  Some  of  these  cases  exliibit  the  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the 
fibrilla; ;  in  others,  however,  the  visible  phenomena  are  not  striking.  To  the  naked 
eye  the  colour  of  the  muscle  appears  changed,  somewhat  of  a  greenish  yellow 
or  whitish  yellow ;  under  the  microscope  the  ultimate  faseicidi  are  not  anv  longer 
yellowish,  but  perfectly  (?)  colourless,  while  within  them  small  groups  of  glittering 
molecules  of  a  yellowish  colour  are  seen ;  "the  whole  has  the  appearance  as  if  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  muscle,  which  formerly  had  been  equally  difi'used  over  the . 
entire  suostance,  were  collected  into  granules  deposited  only  on  some  spots.  The 
ultimate  fasciculi,  at  the  same  time,  more  easily  break  into  pieces  than  in  their 
healthy  state,  their  transverse  striae  have  become  indistinct,  the  longitudinal 
fibrillffi  make  their  appearance  >*dthout  previous  preparation.  But  in  whatever 
manner  the  metamorpliosis  of  the  ultimate  fascicuh  may  vary  in  the  chronic 
course  of  the  local  process,  after  some  time  increased  absorption  always  takes 
place,  the  changed  contents  of  the  fasciculi  are  re-absorbed  into  the  circulation, 
and  then  sometimes  a  loose  tissue  of  a  rather  fibrous  nature  is  observed,  with  a 
great  number  of  longish  and  oval  nuclei.  Later  the  spot  formerly  affected  appears 
shrunk  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  part ;  it  is  occupied  by  a  more  or  less 
dense  reddish  or  white  areolar  tissue  {Bindegetcehe — connecting  tissue),  which 
exhibits  at  the  termination  of  the  process  a  splendid,  tendon-like  appearance — the 
tendinoui  macula  {Schnenfleck)  of  the  muscle. 

"  As  we  have  stated  already,  these  may  be  the  only  changes,  or  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  an  exudative  process  into  tile  interstit  ial  cellular  tissue  of  the  muscles. 
These  combined  forms  are  well  described  by  Gcndrin*  We  restrict  ourselves  to 
mentioning  here,  that  the  exuded  substances  may  consist  in  some  cases  of  an 
albuminous,  in  others  of  a  fibrinous,  in  others  of  an  hfemorrhagic  fluid,  lliesc 
exudations  may  proceed  in  their  metamorphosis,  and  it  is  principally  putrefaction 
(Vencesung)  or  abscess  of  the  muscle  they  generally  lead  to.     (pp.  205 — 268). 

•  Hiitoire  dea  iDliammatioiiB.     1826. 
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As  to  the  circumstances  and  clinical  symptoms  under  which  this  morbid 
process  takes  place,  Virchow  mentions  that  the  cause  generally  known  is 
of  a  traumatic  nature,  but  that  very  often  also  the  so-called  rheumatic 
pains  have  their  origin  in  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  muscles,  and  that 
most  diseases  accompanied  by  rheumatic  symptoms  lead  to  changes  in  the 
muscular  apparatus. 

The  best  specimens  of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  muscles  the  author 
met  with  in  the  muscle  of  the  heart. 

"  You  observe,"  he  says,  "  the  flesh  itself  ^ow  pale,  while  there  exists  at  the 
same  time  a  moderate  hyporaemia  of  the  interstitial  vessels ;  the  red  colour  of  the 
flesh  changes,  by  degrees,  into  a  greyish  red  and  yellowish  red,  lastly  into  a  dirty 
yellowish  white  or  CTcenish  white,  while  you  see  under  the  microscope,  within  the 
idtimate  fascicidi,  the  alteration  just  described.  If  the  process  proceeds  further, 
retaming  its  acute  dccourse,  the  change  of  coloiu*  advances  more  and  more,  the 
tissue  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  may  lead,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  one  instance,  to 
rupture  of  the  heart.  In  general,  however,  the  process  assumes  the  chronic  form, 
you  see  the  ultimate  fasciculi  in  some  places  entirely  disappear,  the  spot  becomes 
sunk  in  or  contracted  bv  a  callous  or  tendinous  cicatrix,  a  change  which  already 
Morgagni  had  described  as  vitium  carnis  cordis  in  teHdinentn  tutturam  d^genn'aHtis. 
(Ep.  xlv.  Art.  23)."  (p.  2/0). 

As  another  morbid  condition  of  the  system  with  which  muscular  in- 
flammation leading  to  tendinous  cicatrices  {schwidige  MtuskderUzneTvdung) 
is  frequently  connected,  Virchow  mentions  secondary  syphilis^  which 
differs  from  the  rheumatic  affections,  principally  by  the  constancy  with 
which  it  persists  in  one  single  or  only  a  few  muscles. 

Another  instance  by  which  Virchow's  meaning  of  "parenchymatous  in- 
flammation" may  be  explained,  is  given  by  his  view  of  the  intimate  nature 
of  Bright's  disease,  as  being  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

"  In  another  place,"  he  says,  "  I  have  already  demonstrated  that,  while  in  the 
canaliculi  recti  and  a  part  of  the  canaliculi  contorti,  fibriuous  cylinders  (i.  e.,  free 
inflammatory  exudation)  arc  found,  those  changes  which  p:ive  rise  to  the  character- 
istic anatomical  condition  of  the  kidney,  must  bo  looked  for  only  in  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  canaliculi  contorti.  In  the  first  stage  these  cells  enlarge,  and  their 
molecular  contents  increase.  In  the  second  stage  this  increase  may  reach  such  a 
dej^ee  that  it  leads  to  the  complete  breaking  down  of  the  cells,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  canaUcuU  appear  filled  with  a  molecular,  albuminaeeous  substance,  a 
state  at  Vienna  detached  from  the  Morbus  Briijhtii^  under  the  name  of  larda- 
ceous  infiltration.  The  cells  may  also  undergo  the  fatty  metamorphosis,  they 
may  become  filled  with  minute  granules,  forming  thus  the  stearosis,  while  the  aggre- 
gated fat -globules  {Fettaggregatkngeln)  represent  the  lonj^- known  exudation 
corpuscles  {Entzuendungskugelti).  In  the  third  stage  all  of  these  aggregations  of 
oil  granules  break  down,  an  emulsive  fluid  is  formed,  which,  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fourth  stage,  is  either  absorbed  or  excreted  with  the  urine.  In  some 
CAses  the  whole  process  appears  entirely  confined  to  these  changes  in  the  epitheUal 
celb,  no  free  fibrinous  exuaatioii  being  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  canaliculi. 
Then  all  the  exudation  takes  place  into  the  elements  of  the  tissue,  except  the 
albumen  which  is  carried  off  with  the  urine."  (p.  205). 

We  cannot  enter  in  this  place  into  the  pathology  of  Bright's  disease, 
bot  concerning  our  present  subject,  Virchow's  own  words  appear  to  us 
sufficieDtly  to  show,  that  the  expression  of  "parenchymatous  inflammation," 
in  the  author's  meaning,  is  not  well  chosen  for  the  disease  in  question. 
The  drcomstanoe  that  no  free  fibrinous  exudation  is  poured  out  into  the 
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<Sfifia1icali,  does  not  entitle  us  to  conclude  that  the  whole  morbid  process  19 
confined  to  the  epithelial  cells.  But  the  fact  of  albumen  being  poured 
into  the  canaliculi,  and  passing  off  with  the  urine,  proves  that  not  "  all  the 
exudation  takes  place  into  the  elemeTUs  of  the  tissue,''  but  at  least  also  on 
the  free  surface,  if  not,  at  the  asxne  time,  into  the  interstices  too. 

There  are,  however,  organs  in  which  we  can  detect  scarcely  any  palpable 
interstices ;  in  these,  therefore,  the  inflammatory  changes  can  be  observed 
almost  only  within  the  elements  of  the  organs.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
cornea,  the  cartilage,  the  bones,  &c.  In  the  cornea  Virchow  created  in- 
flammation by  the  application  of  intense  caustics  and  various  stimulating 
agencies.  The  changes  manifested  themselves  at  flrst  in  the  cells  of  the 
cornea,  which  became  larger,  exhibited  some  fat-globules,  and  an  increase 
of  their  nuclei  in  size  and  number,  as  described  already  in  Bowman's 
Lectures.  At  a  later  period  the  intercellular  substance  became  dim, 
opaque,  more  dense,  easily  dividing  into  single  fibrillse,  approaching,  in 
its  appearance,  that  of  the  sclerotica,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  granular 
aspect  as  if  covered  with  dust,  and  likewise  displaying  oil-globules  under 
the  microscope.  The  process  may  be  arrested  here,  and  give  rise  to  the 
various  degrees  of  opacity  (Leucoma  &c.),  or  it  may  lead  to  softening  of 
the  substance  of  the  cornea  (Reratomalacia)  and  superficial  ulceration.  But 
in  no  case  did  Virchow  And  any  free  exudation  between  the  lamellee  of  the 
cornea,  or  between  the  single  fibres.  The  inflammatory  process  in  the  true 
cartilage  is  described  as  very  similar  to  that  in  the  cornea.  The  cells 
become  larger,  the  number  of  the  nuclei  increases,  some  or  all  of  them 
may  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis,  while  the  intercellular  hyaline  substance 
becomes  fibrous,  divides  into  filaments,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
more  or  less  soft,  gelatinous,  cellular  tissue.  Yirchow's  observations  on 
this  subject  are,  therefore,  almost  entirely  in  accordance  with  those  of 
Ecker,*  Goodsir,t  and  Redfem.J 

Some,  perhaps,  maintaining  the  view  that  inflammation  cannot  take 
place  in  tissues  which  possess  no  bloodvessels  within  themselves,  but  only 
in  their  circumference,  will  object  that  the  above-described  changes  in  the 
cornea  and  cartilage  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  specimens  of  inflammatory 
alterations.  But  the  i)rogress  we  have  made  in  understanding  the 
process  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  nutrition,  takes  away  the  force  of  such  an 
objection.  The  circumstance  that  no  bloodvessels  are  distributed  within 
these  tissues,  does  not  give  rise  to  a  real  difference  in  the  process  of  their 
nutrition.  There  are  no  tissues  the  elementary  components  of  which  are 
in  a  perfectly  immediate  connexion  with  the  blood ;  the  distance  between 
both  is  greater  in  some,  less  in  other  tissues.  Organs  in  which  we  find 
the  former  arrangement  (i.e.  those  with  few  bloodvessels,  or  none,  within 
their  substance)  possess  a  less  raj)id  change  of  matter  and  a  greater 
independence  of  constitution,  than  those  which  in  all  their  parts  are 
richly  provided  with  capillaries;  but  physiological  experiments  as  well 
88  pathological  facts  prove  that  the  former  are  likewise  in  a  constant 
change;  we  see  them  partake  in  the  morbid  processes  of  other  organs; 
we  see  their  nutrition  deviating  from  the  standiird  in  various  modes — why 

•  Ax«hiT  f.  phydol.  HeUknade.    1849.  Band  ii.  p.  236  n. 
t  Anatemical  and  Pathological  Researches.    Edin.  1846. 
X  Konthly^  Jo>nmBl  oTMedieai  Sctenoe,  18i»,  69. 
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then  should  that  aberration  be  excluded  which  we  call  inflammation  f 
And  if  we  observe  that  in  these  bloodless  tissues  certain  changes  are 
produced  by  the  application  of  those  stimuli  which  arc  known  to  excite 
inflammation  in  the  vascular  tissues,  changes  which  are,  cceteris  paribus^ 
identical  in  both  tissues,  why  should  we  not  use  the  same  term  for  both 
processes?  It  is  true  that  changes  in  the  cornea  and  cartilage,  similar  to 
those  which  we  call  in  some  instances  inflammatory  (if  produced  by  stimuli 
usually  exciting  inflammation,  kc)  are  met  with  in  the  so-called  alterations 
of  old  age.  But  this  is  no  proof  against  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
the  former;  these  alterations  of  old  age  are  found  also  in  tissues  pro- 
vided with  capillaries,  and  also  in  these  they  are  like  the  changes  produced 
by  inflammation.  We  know  that  the  same  change  may  be  efiFected  by 
various  means,  that  it  is  not  the  result  by  itself  from  which  we  can 
always  conclude  on  the  nature  of  the  process. 

In  treating  of  the  inflammatory  aflfections  of  the  bones,  Yirchow  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  true  ostiiia  (the  parenchymatous  inflammation)  those 
conditions  which  are  connected  with  exudation  on  the  free  surface  of  the 
bone,  or  into  the  interstices  between  the  elements  of  the  tissue  {periostUia 
and  endostUia).  In  the  inflammation  of  the  substcmlia  oasia  propria  the 
first  change  observed  by  him  frequently  consisted  likewise  in  the  fatty 
metamorphosis  of  the  cells  of  bone.  Groups  of  small  oil  globules  made 
their  appearance  in  the  cavity  of  the  cells,  and  single  ones  sometimes  also 
in  their  tubuli.  At  the  same  time,  often  also  without  this  change,  some 
larger  cells  were  seen,  and  in  rare  instances  these  had  a  double  nucleus. 

"  On  inflamed  ribs,"  he  says,  "  but  principally  on  the  lower  articular  surface  of 
a  carious  tibia,  I  saw  at  some  distance  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  cells  the 
commencement  of  a  disjunction  of  substance.  Some  almost  complet-cly  round, 
only  slightly  oval,  bodies  become  disconnected  from  the  intercellular  tissue,  ex- 
hibiting  the  appearance  of  enlarged  cells  of  cartilage  provided  with  tubules,  being 
separated  from  the  surrounding  still  homogeneous  suhstance  by  only  a  very  thin 
fissure.  At  the  same  time  other  formations  were  seen,  already  more  disunited, 
in  which  also  the  shape  of  the  cell  was  much  changed;  nothing  but  rather  soft, 
mouldy,  granular  aggregations  could  be  detected,  wluch  exhibited  indistinctly  the 
tubules  here  and  there  mled  with  the  most  minute  oil  globules — rarely  the  osseous 
corpuscle  itself  was  seen.  By  washing  these,  pulpy  masses  could  be  removed, 
after  which  process  the  superficies  of  single  pieces  of  bone  offered  the  appearance 
so  well  described  by  Howship,  i.e.,  roundisn  cavities,  on  the  one  side  more  or 
less  open,  on  the  other  more  or  less  provided  with  a  wall  of  not  yet  softened 
osseous  tissue,  *  as  if  they  were  chiselled  out  by  a  half-round  chisel.*  Amongst 
the  more  generally  known  microscopic  objects,  the  margin  of  a  cut  through  the 

Sulmonary  vesicles  would  give  the  oest  idea,  though  in  size  rather  too  mrge." 
p.  303.) 

The  most  interesting  phenomenon  in  this  process  is.  that  the  osseous 
tissue  does  not  undergo  the  alteration  in  an  uniform  manner,  but  in  single 
partitions,  each  of  which  represents  the  province  of  a  single  corpuscle  of 
bone,  a  circumstance  highly  illustrative  of  the  function  which  these  elements 
perform  in  the  nutrition  of  the  bones.  The  principal  product  of  this 
inflammatory  process  is  softening,  and  later,  rarefaction  of  the  osseous 
tissue;  we  observe  in  this  respect  much  resemblance  with  those  morbid 
conditions  which  we  in  general  comprise  under  the  head  of  oateomalctcia. 
While  C.  Schmidt  and  C.  O.  Weber  consider  the  rarefaction  of  bone  in 
osteomalacia  to  be  the  ejQfect  of  a  chemical  solution  of  the  calcareous  matter 
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by  means  of  a  free  acid,  Virchow  is  of  opinion  that  parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  bone  is  the  intimate  nature  of  the  disease. 

Very  similar  to  the  alterations  of  the  cornea  and  cartilage  are  those  of 
Virchow's  "parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  areolae  tissue,"  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  circumference  of  inflamed  tissues,  for  instance  the  skin, 
where  both  phenomena  are  displayed,  the  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  fibres 
and  the  multiplication  of  their  nuclei. 

In  those  tissues  which  are  principally  composed  of  cells,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  parenchyma,  in  Virchow's  sense  of  the  expression,  might 
be  almost  called  an  inflammation  of  the  cells.  As  an  instance  of  this  we 
have  mentioned  already  Virchow's  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the 
kidney.  Another  is  given  by  the  author  in  the  lobular  inflammation  of 
the  liver.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that,  on  account  of  the  change  of 
colour  and  the  whole  physical  appearance  (to  the  nude  eye)  of  the  parts 
affected,  they  are  not  rarely  considered  as  lobular  abscesses,  while  they 
contain  no  pus,  but  merely  the  changed  elements  of  the  tissue  (principally 
the  glandular  cells). 

After  having  briefly  considered  the  morbid  conditions  which  Virchow 
describes  in  illustration  of  the  parenchyTiyUous  injiaanmiation,  we  may 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  expression.  We  must  conclude  that  our 
author  understands  by  the  word  parenchyma  the  constituent  elements  of 
a  part  in  contact  with  the  interstices  between  the  elements,  and  with  the 
free  surface  beyond  the  lining  membrane.  Parenchymatous  inflammation 
would  therefore  be  opposed  to  interstitial  inflammation  and  inflammation 
on  free  surfaces.  But  he  certainly  would  not  admit  the  expression  "  in- 
flammation on  the  free  surface."  It  is  evident  that  he  uses  his  term  only 
in  consideration  of  the  exudation  which  takes  place  during  the  process  of 
inflammation,  into  the  elements  themselves,  and  into  the  interstices  between 
them;  or,  we  would  rather  say,  in  consideration  of  the  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  elements,  in  the  interstices,  and  on  the  free  surfaces.  But 
we  cannot  think  it  correct  to  call  the  inflammatory  process  with  alteration 
of  the  elements  themselves,  parenchymatous  inflammation.  Even  if  we 
were  to  adopt,  with  the  author,  the  word  parenchyma  as  signifying  the 
elementary  constituents  in  contact  with  the  interstices  between  them,  yet 
we  could  speak  only  of  "  inflammations  with  parenchymatous  alterations/' 
not  of  "  parenchymatous  inflammations."  Virchow's  expression  might  lead 
also  to  the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  morbid  process  was  going  on  merely 
within  the  principal  elements  (muscular  fibrillae,  cells  of  bone,  ic),  without 
affection  of  all  the  constituents  of  a  part,  though  our  author  himself  says, 
in  several  places,  that  inflammation  cannot  exist  without  participation  of  as 
well  the  blood  as  the  membrane  of  the  vessels,  as  the  nerve,  as  the  tissue. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  retain  the  expression  "  parenchymatous 
mJla/mmfuUion^^  in  the  old  sense,  i.e.,  signifying  the  inflammation  of  the 
parenchyma  of  an  organ,  in  opposition  to  that  of  its  lining  membrane, 
and  to  consider  Virchow's  "  parench3rmatous  inflammations*'  as  inflam- 
mations with  principal  affection  of  the  constituent  of  the  tissues.  But 
though  we  do  not  adopt  the  expression  chosen  by  Virchow,  yet  we  cannot 
but  observe,  that  every  one  may  gain  much  information  by  carefully 
perusing  the  author's  essay  on  parenchymatous  inflammation.  Some  will 
blame  Mm,  perhaps,  for  attributing  too  much  importance  to  the  anatomical. 
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and  too  little  to  the  clinical  facts.  While  the  anatomist  pays  his  principal 
regard  to  the  changes  produced  hy  inflammation,  the  physiological  patho- 
logist inquires  after  the  intimate  nature  of  the  process  which  gives  origin 
to  these  changes.  Though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present  essay 
Virchow  has  entered  but  little  into  the  question  how  the  changes  take  place, 
yet  this  does  not  prove  that  he  neglects  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
process.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  purpose  of  the  whole  of  his  treatise 
is  to  throw  light  on  this  subject;  the  way  only  which  he  has  chosen 
differs  from  that  generally  adopted;  instead  of  entering  into  theories  about 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  blood  on  the  vessel,  or  the  nerve,  or  the 
tissue,  he  examines  what  he  can  see,  the  change  effected  6y  and  coincident 
with  the  morbid  process.  Some,  perhaps,  will  say,  what  Yirchow  describes 
is  not  inflammation  itself,  but  only  one  of  its  events — exucUUion,  But 
can  we  any  longer  maintain  the  view  that  exudation  is  not  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  process  of  inflammation,  that  it  is  a  mere  consequence?  If  we 
ask  how  does  the  normal  nutrition  take  place?  we  can  but  answer- 
by  means  of  constant  exosmosis  and  endosmosis,  of  constant  exudation 
and  absorption.  During  inflammation  the  nature  of  these  processes  re- 
mains the  same,  only  the  factors  ^blood,  vessel,  tissue,  &c,)  are  altered* 
Therefore,  as  exudation  forms  an  mseparable  part  of  normal  nutrition, 
as  well  as  of  inflammation  and  other  varieties  of  abnormal  nutrition, 
the  alterations  which  Virchow  describes  in  the  elements  of  the  tissue 
have  been  overlooked,  or  considered  as  -secondary,  by  the  majority  of 
observers,  and  yet  they  are  of  greater  importance  for  the  understanding  of 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  process  than  the  more  palpable  phenomena  (the 
abundant  exudation  into  the  interstices  between  the  elements  and  into  the 
cavities);  indeed,  the  latter  are  apt  to  make  us  forget  the  important 
fact,  that  inflammuUion  is  onlj/  one  of  the  various  shades  of  deviation  from 
the  normal  process  of  nutrition. 

In  the  present,  as  in  any  other  of  Yirchow's  essays,  the  reader  will  meet 
with  an  abundance  of  new  ideas,  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration ; 
he  will  find  in  every  page  sufficient  proof  of  the  author's  energetic  desire  to 
eradicate  all  views  and  theories  which  are  not  borne  out  by  indisputable  facts ; 
everywhere  is  seen  the  ardent  contest  against  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
general  character  of  medical  writings — a  mixture  of  arbitrary  rationalism 
with  the  most  rude  empiricism  (Gemisch  von  unUkurUchem  Ratumalisinus 
und  crassem  Empirismus).  The  only  way  approved  of  by  Virchow  is 
that  pursued  in  physics  and  other  branches  of  natural  science,  which  in 
medical  science  is  that  of  unprejudiced  observation  of  the  healthy  and  morbid 
processes  under  various  influences,  and  in  their  various  stages  and  modifi- 
cations. That  he  has  met  with  full  approbation  cannot  remain  doubtful, 
if  we  consider  that  his  authority  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
highest  order  in  most  of  the  branches  of  scientific  pathology,  though 
scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  he  finished  his  imiversity  studies. 
Still  young  in  years,  he  is  a  veteran  in  observation,  and  few  men  have 
been  equally  fortunate  in  discovering  new  realms  for  science,  and  in  avoid- 
ing the  quicksands  of  imperfect  observation. 
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Keview  xn. 

ElemenU  of  Peychologiccd  Medicine;  cm  Introduction  to  the  Practiced 
Study  of  Insanity,  adapted  for  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners.  By 
Dakiel  Noble,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Clifton  Hall 
Retreat^  iie.— London,  1853.     Post  Svo,  pp.  340. 

This  little  volume  contains  Eight  Lectures  on  Insanity,  which  were  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Noble  during  last  session,  at  the  Chatham-street  School  of 
Medicine,  in  Manchester,  and  which  he  has  published  at  the  request  of  his 
medical  brethren,  who  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  his  auditory.  We 
happen  to  know  that  these  lectures  were  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  profession  in  that  city ; 
and  that  tlie  request  for  their  publication  was  not  an  idle  compliment,  but 
a  genuine  expression  of  their  sense  of  the  value  of  what  they  had  heard, 
and  of  their  desire  that  others  should  benefit  by  it.  To  the  valuable  re- 
commendation of  the  book  which  this  fact  conveys,  we  are  glad  to  find  our- 
selves i^le,  after  a  careful  examination  of  its  pages,  to  add  our  own  very 
favourable  testimony.  Dr.  Noble  does  not  put  it  forth  as  a  systematic 
treatise  on  the  subject,  but  designs  it  merely  as  an  introduction,  arranged 
upon  a  plan  that  shall  take  the  student  up,  as  it  were,  at  the  point  where 
the  completion  of  his  lectures  and  hospital  attendance  leaves  him.  He 
has  connected  the  pathology  of  mental  maladies,  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowle<lge  of  cerebral  physiology ;  adopting  in 
nearly  every  particular,  the  views  enunciated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his 
reviews  of  "  Noble  on  the  Brain,"  in  our  twenty- second  volume  ;  and 
abandoning,  with  a  candour  most  creditable  to  him,  the  greater  part  of  the 
phrenological  doctrines  which  he  formerly  upheld,  but  which  his  more 
matured  judgment  and  larger  experience  (especially  in  regard  to  insanity), 
make  him  regard  as  no  longer  tenable.  And  he  has  explained  the  princi- 
ples of  treatment  by  constant  reference  to  those  more  general  ones,  whi<^ 
are  i^plicable  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine,  and  with  which,  there- 
for^ the  advanced  student,  as  well  as  the  practitioner,  ought  to  be 
acquainted. 

In  his  preface  Dr.  Noble  makes  some  very  pertinent  remarks  regarding 
the  ignorance  which  prevails  through  a  large  part  of  the  profession,  in 
regard  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  insanity.  "  Well  educated 
persons  out  of  the  profession,"  he  truly  remarks,  "  will  frequently  judge 
as  soundly  concerning  the  condition  of  a  patient,  as  many  who  are  within 
it."  Our  hospitals,  colleges,  and  universities  make  no  provision  for  training 
the  future  physician  or  surgeon  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  insanity,  so 
that  men  who  possess  adequate  information  upon  this  branch  of  their 
duties,  are  necessarily  self-educated  to  a  great  extent.  And  yet  any  two 
practitioners,  having  do  special  knowledge  of  the  disorder,  are  empowered 
by  law  to  take  away  the  personal  freedom  of  any  individual,  by  certifying 
to  the  fact  of  his  insanity ;  a  fact  about  which  those  who  have  no  famili- 
arity  with  the  disease  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  deceived,  the  most  accu- 
rate diagnostic  powers  being  often  required  even  by  the  most  experienced. 

The  first  lecture  contains  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  insanity, 
and  embodies  Dr.  Noble's  view  of  its  essential  nature.     He  defines  it  aa 
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cousisting  in  ''  chronic  disorder  of  the  brain,  inducing  peryersion  of  ideas 
prejudicial  to,  or  destructive  of,- the  freedom  of  the  will;**  each  point  of 
this  definition  being  more  fully  discussed  in  subsequent  lectures.  Thus, 
after  giving  in  the  second  lecture  such  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as  may  serve 
to  make  his  readers  comprehend  their  probable  connexion  with  the  health- 
ful activity  of  the  mind,  he  proceeds  in  the  third  lecture  to  discuss  the 
General  Pathology  of  Insanity  ;  and  under  this  head  he  makes  good  his 
position  as  to  the  essential  connexion  between  this  disease  and  cerebral 
disorders.  His  arguments  on  this  point  are  extremely  acute;  and  we  can 
oaly  regret  that  he  did  not  fortify  his  position  a  little  mose,  by  showing 
how  cerebral  disorders,  that  may  leave  nothing  for  the  morbid  anatomist 
to  discover,  may  be  excited  either  by  perverted  blood,  or  by  morbid  sympa- 
thies with  other  parts  of  the  system.  These  points,  it  is  true,  are  not 
altogether  passed  over  ;  but  they  scarcely  receive  the  prominence  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  embrace  an  account  of 
the  Varieties  cmd  Partictdar  Characterietics  0/ Insanity :  the  primary  forms 
of  the  disease  recognised  by  Dr.  Noble  being  the  notional,  the  inteUtgential^ 
and  the  emotional.  In  the  first  there  is  a  primary  perversion  of  ideas, 
giving  rise  to  settled  illusions,  of  which  the  mind  cannot  get  rid  by  any 
effort  of  its  own.  In  the  second  there  is  a  primary  perversion  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  quite  irrespective  of  any  fixed  or  characteristic  illusion. 
The  term  emoti<yfial  insanity  is  not  used  by  Dr.  Noble  in  precisely  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  many  recent  writers  ;  since  he  refuses  to 
admit  into  the  category  of  insanity  those  forms  of  mental  disorder  which 
do  not  involve  some  amount  of  perversion  of  ideas, — a  limitation  in  which 
we  cannot  accord  with  him, — and  applies  the  term  emotional  insanity  to 
those  cases  in  which,  while  the  prominent  derangement  obviously  consists  in 
disorder  of  the  emotions,  there  is  at  the  same  time  some  perversion  of  ideas. 
The  sixth  lecture  treats  of  the  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Etiology ; 
the  seventh  lecture  gives  a  general  view  of  the  Exciting  Causes  and 
Physical  Treatment;  and  in  the  eighth  lecture  the  principles  of  the 
Moral  Management  of  the  insane  are  discussed, — the  whole  being  summed 
up  in  the  following  admirable  formula  : 

"  Deal  with  the  physical  characteristics  which  may  accompany  insanity,  as  you 
would  deal  with  them  luider  other  circumstances,  and  act  in  correspondence  with 
sound  principles  of  medical  practice,  always  remembering  that,  with  high  nervous 
susceptibility,  depletion  will  be  but  indifferently  tolerated,  more  especially  when 
the  ailment  refers  itself  to  causes  exclusively  psychical  For  the  relief  of  msanity 
itself,  properly  considered,  trust  almost  entirely  to  hygienic  and  moral  treatment ; 
withdrawmg  circumstances  likely  to  aggravate  the  special  features  of  individual 
cases,  and  supplying  to  the  mind  such  objects  of  attention  and  excitants  to 
activity  [and,  we  should  add,  such  motives  to  self-control],  as  may  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  and  sustain  a  new  and  more  healthful  mode  of  operation." 

Holding  it,  as  we  do,  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  every  practitioner  to 
qualify  himself  to  give  a  sound  diagnosis,  and  to  direct  the  treatment  in 
any  case  which  may  present  itself  to  him,  and  feeling  sure  that  without 
some  special  guidance  even  those  most  generally  well  informed  may  be 
led  into  grievous  error,  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  warmly  to 
recommend  Dr.  Noble's  little  treatise,  as  extremely  well  adapted  to  supply 
the  desideratum  which  we  have  long  felt  and  lamented. 
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PART   SECOND. 


Abt.  I. — Memoirs  of  John  Aheme^y,  unth  a  view  of  his  Lectures^ 
WritingSf  and  Character.  By  George  Maoilwain,  F.R.C.S.  Vola. 
I.  &  IL— London,  1853. 

These  volumes  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  discussing  two  interesting 
points — viz.,  the  character  of  a  great  man,  and  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  by 
his  biographer — did  not  the  mass  of  books  we  have  to  review  warn  us  that 
a  lengthy  dissertation  will  not  be  in  our  power  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  the  volumes  themselves  will,  we  hope,  be  perused  by  all  our  readers. 
They  are  extremely  interesting,  and  not  only  give  an  account  of 
Abemethy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  benefit,  but  they  discuss 
incidentally  many  questions  of  medicine  and  of  medical  polity.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  sometimes  Mr.  Macilwain  is  less  biographer  than 
essayist ;  but  this  is  a  fault  we  can  easily  pardon.  Abemethy's  life  and 
character  have  given  him  a  theme,  and  in  illustrating  it  he  has  thrown 
in  something  of  his  own.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  this.  In  con- 
nexion with  Abemethy  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  tempting  subject  of 
the  hospital  syntem  could  not  be  passed  over.  The  obligation  of  our 
science  to  Abemethy,  naturally  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  present  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  medical  art  and  profession.  On  both  these 
topics,  Mr.  Macilwain  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  he  has  said  it  welL 

The  moral  character  of  Abernethy,  as  depicted  in  these  volumes,  strikes 
us  as  a  just  one,  as  far  as  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  without  personal 
knowledge  of  that  remarkable  man.  Too  much  is  made,  we  think,  of  the 
eccentricity  and  roughness  which  are  (and,  no  doubt,  in  part  truly)  attri- 
buted to  him ;  but  the  true  benevolence  and  worth  of  that  sterling  character 
are  drawn  with  a  faithful  pen.  Nature  had  gifted  the  heart  of  Abemethy 
with  a  rare  tenderness  and  generosity  ;  she  had  placed  on  the  surface  only, 
the  ruggedness  which  springs  from  mental  disquietude,  and  from  failing 
health. 

We  are  less  satisfied  with  the  intellectual  portraiture ;  and  here,  we 
think,  in  making  his  work  a  popular  one,  Mr.  Macilwain  has  not  done 
justice  to  his  own  powers  of  analysis.  Abemethy  was  no  Hunter,  and  he 
was  no  Lawrence  ;  his  character,  perhaps,  was  in  some  respects  both  inferior 
and  superior  to  his  teacher  and  his  successor.  We  cannot  venture  to  do 
80,  but  Mr.  Macilwain  might  have  advantageouiJy  c<)ntrasted  him  with 
these  two  great  men  ;  the  study  of  the  various  proportions  of  depth,  sub- 
tility,  and  clearness  of  mental  vision  in  the  characters  of  each,  would  be 
very  interesting. 
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Mr.  Macilwain  is  fond  of  anecdotes,  and  has  inserted  a  great  nnmber; 
this  does  not  render  his  work  less  pleasant  reading.  We  recommend  it 
most  strongly,  as  an  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructive  treatiae. 


Abt.  II. — A  Text-hooh  of  Physiology.     By  Valentin.     Translated  and 
Edited  by  William  Bbinton,  M.D.     Part  II. 

This  part  concludes  Professor  Valentin's  great  work,  and  finishes  Dr. 
Brinton's  labours.  The  book  will  now  take  its  rank  in  this  country  as  a 
standard  authority  on  physiology.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  its  abun- 
dajice  of  facts,  and  its  conciseness  of  expression.  Scarcely  ever  is  there  a 
word  too  much,  and  in  this  lies  its  merit.  The  work  consists  of  2291  para- 
graphs, which  occupy  6C9  closely-printed  pages.  It  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams  and  illustrations,  which  have  been  very  carefully  done, 
and  a  copious  index  makes  reference  easy.  In  its  getiing-up,  therefere,  as 
well  as  in  its  proper  essence,  so  to  speak,  the  work  is  equally  commeodr 
able. 

At  the  same  time,  this  treatise  is  not  without  some  drawbacka  The 
&cts  are  communicated  with  great  clearness,  it  is  true,  but  with  equal 
dryness.  In  his  power  of  interesting  the  reader,  as  well  as  in  elucidatixig 
an  obscure  subject  by  detail  and  illustration,  Professor  Valentin  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  Dr.  Carpenter ;  nor,  we  believe,  will  his  work  ever  be  so 
generally  liked  as  this  latter  writer  s  late  masterly  treatise.  To  teachers, 
and  to  the  higher  class  of  students  in  physiology,  Valentin's  work  will 
certainly  be  very  useful,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  book  which  the  com- 
mencing student  can  properly  handle. 

Dr.  Brinton  appears  to  have  performed  his  laborious  task  with  great 
care  and  judgment.  The  notes  he  has  occasionally  appended  show  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  point  in  question  to  be  great,  and  that  he  has 
thought  profoimdly  on  his  chosen  subject. 


Abt.  III. — On  the  Achantages  of  tJie  Stardved  Apparatus  in  Hie  TretU' 
meni  of  Fractures  and  Diseases  of  Joints;  being  tlis  First  Fart  of  an 
Essay  to  which  tJu  Council  of  University  College  Jiave  awarded  the 
Liston  Clinical  Medal,  By  Joseph  Sampson  Gamjee. — Lo7ul(/n,  1853. 
pp.  89. 

This  is  a  practical  work,  intended  to  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
treatment  of  fractures  by  the  starched  a])pai*atns,  as  employed  of  late 
years  by  M.  Seutin.  This  apparatus  is  very  simple :  splints  are  made 
from  pasteboard  soaked  in  water,  and  are  then  covered  both  inside  and 
out  with  a  thick  coating  of  starch  ;  the  limb  is  bandaged  with  a  roller 
covered  with  wet  starch,  and  the  splints  are  then  moulded  on  the  limb, 
all  depressions  and  tuberosities  in  which  are  filled  or  protected  with 
cotton- wool.  An  outer  bandage,  also  covered  with  starch,  is  then  applied, 
and  the  limb  is  kept  quiet  until  the  whole  is  dry,  which  occurs  in  about 
S6  hours.  When  dry,  the  bandages  are  slit  up  in  order  to .  see  that  the 
application  of  the  splints  has  been  properly  performed,  and  if  any  swelling 
€1  Ihc  limb  icquires  a  little  loosening  of  the  bandage,  or  if  any  shrinking  of 
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the  iM&dage  reqaireB  a  littk  tigbt^iing.  This  being  done,  a  bandage 
starched  on  the  outside  is  reapplied,  and  aiter  this  has  dried,  the  patient 
may  leave  his  bed.  The  great  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  that  uniform 
pressure  is  applied,  reduction  is  maintained,  and  confinemeat  to  bed  for  a 
long  period  (as  common  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  thigh,  and  femoral  neck, 
treated  on  other  plans)  becomes  unnecessary.  Mr.  Gramjee  also  states  that 
swelling  from  extravasation  of  blood,  or  from  inflammation,  need  not 
prevent  the  application  of  the  apparatus  if  it  be  judiciously  used;  and 
that  if  the  fracture  is  a  compound  one,  the  only  difference  of  treatment  is 
that  the  wound  may  be  left  uncovered  by  cutting  a  piece  out  of  the 
splint. 

In  support  of  these  assertions,  17  cases  treated  in  University  College 
Ho^tal  are  related,  and  some  judicious  remarks  are  attached  to  each. 
Without  going  into  their  analysis,  or  into  the  details  of  the  manipidation 
required  for  each  particular  ftacture,  we  may  observe  that  the  evidence, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory. 

In  suoceeding  chapters  Mr.  Gamjee  recapitulates  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  starched  bandage,  shows  its  applicability  to  some 
cases  of  diseased  joints,  and  Anally  gives  a  short  I'etrospect  of  the  history 
of  the  practice. 

The  work  is  well  written,  and  will  prove  useful,  but  we  must  remark 
that  Mr.  Gamjee  appears  to  be  under  a  misapprehension  when  he  supposes 
that  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  starch  apparatus  (such  as  they  are) 
are  not  well  known  to  English  surgeons,  and  have  not  been  commented 
upon  by  English  writers. 

Abt.  rV. — Sketdi  of  th^  Operation  and  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
Resvlta  of  Quarcmtine  in  British  Ports  since  the  Beginning  of  Uie  Present 
Centwry.  By  Gavin  Milroy,  M.D. — London,  1853.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  38. 

This  is  the  re-issue  of  a  paper  published  in  the  Association  Journal. 
Like  all  Dr.  Miiroy*s  writings,  it  is  an  able  paper,  but  to  our  minds  some- 
what fragmentary  and  inconclusive.  The  authorities  are  not  quoted  with 
sufficient  precision,  and  the  accoimt  of  the  epidemics  of  Yellow  Fever  at 
Gibraltar,  <&c.,  is  very  meagre  and,  we  must  say,  unsatisfactory.  We  attach 
little  importance  to  the  voluminous  controversy  which  has  taken  place  on 
those  outbreaks,  but  if  the  subject  be  touched  at  all,  it  should  be  discussed 
fully.  The  subject  of  the  Edair  fever  is  only  alluded  to,  and  the  impor- 
tant question  of  importation  into  BoJl  Vista  is  passed  by.  Dr.  Milroy 
may  allege  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  do  more  than  consider  the 
subject  as  it  affects  Biitish  ports,  but  this  limitation  of  the  subject  is 
much  to  be  deprecated.  In  this  way  the  most  cogent  example  of  impor- 
tation is  omitted,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the 
limited  experience  of  a  single  country. 

While  we  thus  express  our  dissent  from  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Milroy 
has  treated  his  subject,  wo  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  quarantine 
system  is  full  of  inconsistencies,  and  requires  remodelling.  But  re- 
modelling is  not  sweeping  away,  and  quarantine,  based  on  what  appears 
to  us  an  indisputable  truth^  may  be  faulty  in  administration,  but  moat 
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be  right  in  principla  We  have  always  deeply  regretted  that  the  Sanitary 
Reformeni,  who  have  really  done  so  much  to  enlighten  the  public,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  great  improvements,  should  have  embarked  in  a  crusade;, 
a  hopeless  crusade  too,  against  quarantines.  Some  evil  spirit  has 
prompted  the  word  "  abolition"  instead  of  "  reform,"  and  has,  by  the 
unhappy  suggestion,  cut  professional  support  from  under  their  feet,  and 
will  eventually  shake  the  popular  fidth  in  their  principles  and  their 
doctrines.  Attempts  may  be  made  in  periodicab  of  general  literature  to 
influence  the  public  mind,  but  in  the  long  run  the  medical  profession 
must  decide  on  a  medical  question.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  Dr.  Milroy 
does  not  entertain  the  extreme  views  adopted  by  some  of  his  colleagues, 
and  we  trust  that  his  knowledge  and  good  sense  may  eventually  lead  to 
a  modification  of  the  position  assumed  on  the  subject  of  quarantine  by 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  this  country. 


Abt.  Y. — ScmdgcAe  <m  a  Besidence  for  Invalids.    By  George  Moselet, 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Ac. — London  amd  Sandgate,  1853.     8vo,  pp.  136. 

In  spite  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  individuals  requiring  a  mild 
climate  may  be  sent  to  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Madeira, 
every  practitioner  knows  that,  in  many  cases,  there  are  reasons  connected 
with  the  period  of  the  disease  or  with  the  circumstances  of  the  patient, 
which  may  induce  him  to  select,  if  possible,  some  favoured  locality  on  our 
own  coasts.  Hastings,  Torquay,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.,  are,  in  many 
respects,  better  fitted  for  invalids  than  France  or  Italy.  English  comforts 
can  be  procured,  and  good  English  medical  attendance  is  at  hand.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  too,  such  as  they  are,  are  known,  and  the 
invalid  is  never  astonished,  as  at  Nice  or  Montpellier,  by  the  bitter  blast 
of  some  ice-laden  wind,  colder  far  than  any  he  has  ever  shrunk  from  in 
his  northern  home.  To  the  popular  places  of  resort  on  the  south  coast, 
Mr.  Moseley  desires  to  add  the  name  of  Sandgate,  in  Kent.  He  has 
written  a  little  book,  giving  first  an  account  of  the  town  of  Sandgate, 
and  of  its  climate,  and  then  branching  off  to  a  general  essay  on  con- 
sumption and  hygienics.  This  latter  part  is  evidently  intended  for  the 
pleba,  and  although  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  sensibly  written, 
need  not  detain  us.  We  turn  with  much  more  interest  to  what  Dr. 
Moseley  has  to  tell  us  on  the  climate  of  Sandgate.  He  informs  us,  in  the 
first  place,  that  "  sea  fog'*  is  comparatively  infrequent — ^no  trifling  advan- 
tage, as  those  who  know  Hastings  or  the  TJndercliff  will  acknowledge; 
then  he  asserts  that,  compared  with  the  TJndercliff  and  Hastings,  Sand- 
gate has  an  advantage  in  the  prevailing  winds. 

"On  an  average  of  years,"  he  writes,  "there  are  241 2  days  of  north  wind  in 
Sandgate,  24*46  in  the  Undercliff,  62-50  in  Hastings;  of  north-east,  4580  in 
Sandgate,  54'61  in  Undercliif,  43  50  in  Hastings;  of  east,  37 "69  in  Sandgate, 
60*34  in  the  UnderclifF,  34*50  in  Hastings;  of  south-east,  33*24  in  Sandgate, 
18-85  in  the  Undercliff,  15*50  in  Hastings;  of  south,  27*53  in  Sandgate,  26  72 
in  the  UndcrcUff,  17  in  Hastings;  of  south-west,  75*31  in  Sandgate,  96*97  iu 
the  Undercliff,  137*50  in  Hastings;  of  west,  65*29  in  Sandgate,  52*24  in  Uuder- 
•diff,  S8'  in  Hastings;  of  north-west,  56*36  in  Sandgate,  30*95  in  the  UnderoUff, 
M-  in  Hastings."^.  21.) 
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In  respect  of  temperature,  Mr.  Moseley  asserts  that  the  annual  mean 
of  Sandgate  is  hi^  (62*14),  and  that  the  alternations  are  gradual  The 
mean  of  the  seasons  is  as  follows : 


winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Antomn. 

41-76 

49*50 

61*30 

56 

We  subjoin  Dr.  Martdn*s  table  of  the  temperature  of  the  XJnderclifl^ 
Isle  of  Wight;  and  of  Hastings,  from  Dr.  Mackness : 


Fl«oe. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Aotonm. 

XJndercliff 

Hastings 

41-80 
3913 

49*82 
47-68 

61*31 
60-61 

53*95 
55-15 

The  mean  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  at  Sandgate  is  not  consider- 
able; according  to  our  author,  it  is  indeed  not  much  more  than  in 
Madeira,  and  in  some  months  is  even  less.  The  mean  height  of  the  baro- 
meter is  29*85;  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  in  the 
course  of  the  year  is  154,  the  mean  annual  quantity  30*50  inches.  At 
Hastings  the  corresponding  numbers  are  155*43  degs.  and  31*94  inches. 
The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  less  than  that  of  the  XJndercliff. 

After  this  exposition  Mr.  Moseley  has  a  chapter  on  the  healthiness  of 
the  district,  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  and  thus  he  considers  that 
he  has  made  the  practical  affirmation  of  the  proposition  that  benefit  might 
be  expected  from  the  favourable  position  and  climate  of  Sandgate.  We 
have  brought  these  statements  as  we  find  them  before  our  readers,  for  we 
possess  no  data  by  which  to  test  Mr.  Moseley*s  facts.  His  book  appears 
to  be  written  truthfully,  and  without  exaggeration.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  has  exercised  care  in  the  collection  of  his  facts,  and  if  so, 
we  cannot  question  that  Sandgate  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of,  or  at 
any  rate  very  near  to,  those  favourite  places  of  resort,  Hastings  and  the 
XJndercliff. 


Abt.  VI. — An  Expository  Lexicon,  of  the  terms  cmdent  and  modem  in 
Medical  and  General  Science,  By  R.  G.  Mayne,  M.D. — London,  1853. 
Part  L,  pp.  153. 

Dr.  Mayne  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  this 
lexicon,  but  the  great  expense  attending  the  publication  of  a  work  of  the 
kind  has  hitherto  delayed  its  appearance.  The  present  Part  is  the  first 
of  six,  and  reaches  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter  C.  We  have  looked 
through  it,  and  can  safely  say  that,  if  Dr.  Mayne  can  carry  out  the  rest 
of  his  work  in  the  same  way,  he  will  have  conferred  an  advantage  on 
science  generally,  and  especially  on  medicine. 
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AftT.  Til. — The  Microscope,  in  its  epeeial  appUoaUon  to  Vegetable  AmaJtomy 
and  Phydoiogy,  By  Dr.  Hericann  Schacht.  TranBlated  by  Fbb- 
DERiCK  CuRREY,  Esq.,  M.A. — London^  1853,     8vo,  pp.  131. 

Mr.  Curret  appears  to  have  translated  his  author  faithfully,  and  has 
given  to  the  English  public  a  book  which  will  be  very  useful  to  all  who 
are  learning  how  to  apply  the  microscope  in  botanical  researches.  A 
work  in  a  similar  scale  and  form,  showing  the  mode  of  investigation  in 
animal,  and  especially  in  human,  anatomy  and  physiology,  would  be  more 
useful  to  medical  men ;  but  yet  much  information  in  the  manipulatory 
part  of  the  process  may  be  learnt  by  the  medical  student  even  from  this 
volume  on  vegetable  micrology. 


Art.  "VIII. — Medical  Reform,  being  the  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a  National 
InstitiUe  of  Medicine.  By  AzYOOS. — London,  1853.    Pamphlet,  pp.  77. 

The  worst  of  Azygos  is,  that  he  is  too  good.  Give  him  a  clear  field,  a 
tabula  rasa,  on  which  his  genius  for  organization  may  have  fair  play,  and 
a  full-grown  national  institute,  with  "  scientific,  educational,  practical, 
financial,  political,  and  miscellaneous  departments !"  would  appear,  and 
beneath  it  would  range,  in  perfect  order,  all  the  affairs  of  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, colleges,  and  poor-law  boards.  The  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that 
it  is  totally  impracticable ;  it  is  the  dream  of  a  man  who  has  a  clear  sense 
of  what  8fu)xdd  be,  but  who  ignores,  without  the  least  difficulty,  everything 
ih<U  is.  In  this  pamphlet  is  a  great  deal  of  sense ;  there  are  numerous 
observations  which  no  one  will  gainsay,  and  many  suggestions  which 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage.  But  its  plan  commences  at  the  wrong 
end.  Medical  reform  must  come  by  the  re-adjustment  and  mutual 
blending  of  existing  institutions,  and  not  by  imiversal  destruction  and  a 
new  creation.  We  are  afraid  that,  like  the  constitutions  of  Sieyes,  or 
of  Bentham,  the  plan  of  Azygos  wont  work. 


Art  IX. — A  Treaiiee  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by  John  Hunter,  with 
copious  additions  by  Dr.  Philip  Kicord.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
F.  J.  Bumstead,  M..D,— Philadelphia,  1853.     8vo,  pp.  520. 

Dr.  Bumstead  has  reprinted  Dr.  Babington^s  edition  of  the  treatise  on 
the  venereal  disease,  and  has  added  the  notes  of  Hicord  which  are  contained 
in  the  second  French  translation  of  Hunter's  great  work.  A  few  notes  are 
al^  added  by  himself,  or  are  copied  from  Babington.  He  has  thus  made 
an  extremely  useful  work.  We  have  all  of  us  wished  to  know  what 
Hicord  has  to  say  on  various  Hunterian  doctrines,  but  as  no  one  wishes  to 
read  Hunter  except  in  his  native,  idiomatic,  and  expressive  dress,  we  can 
better  hear  Hicord  in  English,  than  Hunter  in  French.  The  language  of 
the  disciple  is  justly  subservient  to  that  of  the  master. 

We  have  lately  considered  Kicord*s  opinions  at  length,  and  need  not 
now  recur  to  them.  Those  who  wish  to  see  them  shortly  stated  and 
dearly  brought  out,  as  derived  from,  or  as  modifying.  Hunter  s  doctrines, 
Cinnot  do  better  than  consult  Dr.  Bumstead's  edition. 


hi- 
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Abt.  X. — TrantacU(ms  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  lY. 

London.     8vo,  1853^     pp.  286. 

"We  have  expressed  on  several  occasions  onr  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
successive  volumes  issued  by  the  Pathological  Society.  Our  own  pages, 
indeed,  have  shown  that  the  facts  recorded  in  them  can  be  turned 
to  good  account.  The  present  volume  is,  we  think,  superior  even 
to  its  predecessors,  and  contains  many  instructive  cases  and  commentaries, 
among  which  we  may  especially  mention  Dr.  Peacock's  account  of  the  mode 
oi  closure  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  Dr.  Hundfield  Jones'  highly  important 
cases  of  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  On  this 
subject,  we  wait  with  anxiety  for  extended  and  independent  observation. 
Several  beautiful  illustrations  are  introduced,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
sabject,  and  the  general  getting-up  of  the  volume,  leave  nothing  to  be 


Art.  XL — Sum/mary  of  New  Publica£ion9, 

Ik  addition  to  the  works  reviewed  or  noticed  in  previous  pages,  we  have 
received  a  number  of  other  treatises,  which  we  propose  at  present  merely 
to  enumerate.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  certain  of  them  more 
at  length. 

In  Medicine,  there  are  numerous  new  books.  We  may  notice  first,  the 
commencement  of  an  elaborate  work  on 'Pathology  and  Therapeutics,*  edited 
by  Virchow,*  who  is  assisted  by  fourteen  other  physicians,  among  whom 
ig  Yogel  (who  undertakes  kidney-disease),  Lebert  (who  will  treat  of  disease 
of  the  blood  and  lymphatic  system),  Hasse  (who  will  wiite  on  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  <b;c.)  Hebra  (who  will  discuss  the  cutaneous  affections), 
and  others  equally  eminent.  The  first  half  of  the  first  volume  has  alone 
appeared;  it  is  entirely  contributed  by  Yirchow,  and  treats  of  the  common 
forms  of  disease,  of  fever,  inflammation,  congestion,  dropsy,  &c.  The  work 
will  be  one  of  great  extent,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  of  extreme  value 
and  repute. 

Dr.  Guy  has  brought  out  a  fourth  edition  of  Hooper's  *  Physician's 
Yade  Mecum/  a  useful  work,  too  well  known  to  require  comment  from  us. 

Mr.  Parkin  has  published  a  short  pamphlet  on  the  '  Remote  Cause  of 
Epidemic  Diseases,*  which  is  a  contiuuation  of  a  large  work  on  the  same 
subject.  Mr.  Parkin  has  investigated  the  course  of  cholera  and  yellow 
fever  with  great  assiduity,  and  seeks  to  connect  these  diseases  with  volcanic 
action.  This  is  a  curious  hypothesif^  which  has  been  worked  out  fully  by 
Noah  Webster,  and  others,  but  which  is  still  unsupported  by  any  con- 
vincing evidence.  Mr.  Parkin's  former  work,  and  the  present  pamphlet, 
are,  however,  well  worthy  of  perusal 

Mr.  Finlay  has  written  a  short  paper  on  the  *  Remittent  Yellow  Fever 
of  the  West  Indies,'  which  we  shall  consider  with  other  works  on  the  same 
subject. 

As  might  be  expected,  treatises  on  '  Cholera'  are  becoming  numerous. 
Dr.  Scott  Alison,  Dr.  Heame^  Dr.  Gilkrest,  and  Mr.  Barwell,  are  the 
aathoES  of  the  smaller  ones  before  n&     Dr.  Heame  speaiks  in  very  strong 

*  HsMttoilLdtf  ipeddleii  Pathologic  mrfTlMnpio.    IMangfD,  1864. 
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terms  of  the  utility  of  tbe  administration  of  acetate  of  lead  (three  grains) 
and  opium  (1  grain)  every  fifteen  minutes,  in  the  diarrhoeal  stage.  The 
review  of  these  treatises  will  be  best  deferred  till  the  close  of  the  epidemia 

Dr.  Lindwurm  has  published  a  treatise  on  the  ^  T3rphus  in  Ireland,**  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Jenner  on  the  non-identity  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  are  assailed.  Dr.  Lindwurm*s  conclusions  are  not,  however,  sup- 
ported by  his  facts,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  his  work,  we  cannot 
congratulate  him  on  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions,  although  we  willingly 
admit  the  £eiithf  ulness  with  which  his  facts  were  collected.  We  shall  ent^ 
more  fully  into  detail  hereafter;  at  present  we  content  ourselves  with 
directing  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  point  to  this  rejoinder 
of  the  "  single-fever"  school. 

A  useful  treatise  on  '  Small-pox,'t  with  much  historical  information, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Eimer,  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  committee  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  who  contemplate,  it  is  said,  an  extended  treatise 
on  this  subject,  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this  little  work. 

'  The  Blood,  in  its  Diseased  (Conditions,'  J  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Dr. 
Xehrer,  from  which  we  expected  great  things,  but  which  has  disappointed 
US.  We  shall  extract  what  there  is  of  novelty  in  it  when  Lebert's  article 
on  the  blood,  in  Virchow's  new  work,  reaches  us. 

Dr.  Bennett's  late  treatise  on  *  Tuberculo8is,*§  will,  of  course,  be  read 
by  every  one.  The  object  of  the  book  is  twofold ;  first,  to  vindicate  the 
author  s  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil 
into  this  country,  and  secondly,  to  state  his  opinion  in  detail  on  the  tuber- 
culous and  allied  conditions,  and  to  give  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  oil. 
As  to  the  first  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Bennett  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  he  demands,  as,  most  certainly,  he  first  made  known  the 
great  powers  of  this  now  so  universally  used  remedy.  With  respect  to  his 
views  on  tubercle  and  tuberculosis,  there  will,  doubtless,  be  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  we  doubt  whether  Dr.  Bennett  can  maintain  some 
of  his  positions.  No  one  can  read  the  work,  however,  without  profit,  and 
ii^  on  a  future  occasion,  we  may  have  to  express  dissent  in  some  cases,  in 
a  much  larger  number  we  shall  only  have  to  express  decided  adhesion  to 
Dr.  Bennett's  views. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  has  just  issued  a  reprint  of  his  useful  and 
practical  'Clinical  Lectures  on  Consumption,'  which  we  shall  review 
with  Dr.  Bennett's  Treatise. 

Dr.  Stokes's  long-expected  work  on  the  *  Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  has 
just  appeared,  but  too  late  for  review  in  our  present  number.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  work,  although  in 
some  points  Dr.  Stokes  speaks  less  confidently  of  the  diagnosis  of  heart- 
disease  than  we  should  have  expected. 

A  work  on  '  Rheumatism  and  Grout' ||  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Wise. 
It  contains  nothing  novel,  and  has  many  omissions.  The  hot-air  bath  is 
very  strongly  recommended  in  both  affections. 

*  Der  TyphoB  in  IreUnd,  Beobacbtct  im  Sommer,  1 853,  von  Dr.  J.  Lindwarm. 

1  Die  Blattern  Krankheit,  &c.,  tod  Dr.  C.  Elmer.    Leipzig,  1858. 

X  Das  Blat  in  seinen  krankhaften  VertaalttiiMen,  Ton  Dr.  F.  Kehrer.    Gieaaen,  1859. 

§  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Tabercoloels,  by  John  H.  Bennett,  M.D.,  FJLS.E. 

I  Ueber  Bbeomatismiu  and  Gicht,  yon  Dr.  Win.    Beriin,  18M, 
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On  'Dysentery,*  two  pamphlets  have  reached  ns;  one  from  Dr.  Mao- 
hflnon,  and  one  (a  translation)  from  Dr.  Canta,  of  Calcutta.  Dr.  Mac- 
heiFBon^s  paper  is  an  answer  to  a  recent  Report  of  the  Bengal  Medical 
ioard^  on  Mr.  Hare*s  treatment  of  dysentery  by  the  long  tube,  by  injec- 
CfDB,  and  by  quinine.  The  general  Board  came  to  a  very  decided  opinion 
L  &vour  of  this  mode,  and  Dr.  Macpherson  endeavours  to  show  that 
lis  opinion  is  ill-founded.  The  arguments  he  adduces  are  certainly 
ny  strong,  and  have  shaken  our  fJEUth  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hare's  ob- 
orvations. 

A  work  on  'Paralytic  Insanity  and  General  Paralysis*  has  been  published 
jTDr.  Fabret.*  Lake  most  French  treatises,  it  is  extremely  verbose,  and 
[though  it  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  subject,  it  contains  nothing  noveL 
till  it  may  be  usefiil  to  those  who  are  occupied  with  these  affections. 

A  great  work  has  been  published  by  Wedl  on  'Pathological  Histology,'f 
rliich  we  shall  review  at  length  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room. 

In  Surgery  the  press  has  been  less  prolific.  Professor  £richsen*s  compre- 
ansive  '  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery'  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  our  next 
■aa  Professor  Syme's  treatise  on  the '  Diseases  of  the  E«ctum'  has  reached 
third  edition,  and  is  now  a  well  known  work.  The  third  edition  of  the 
Principles  of  Surgery,'  by  IVofessor  Miller,  has  likewise  appeared,  and  is 

work  of  established  reputation.  Mr.  Druitt  has  issued  a  sixth  edition 
f  his  excellent '  Surgeon's  Yade  Mecum,'  a  work  which  we  do  not  hesitate 
o  call  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  In  matter,  in  arrangement,  and  in 
tyle,  it  is  equally  commendable. 

Mr.  Wilde's  '  Aural  Surgery'  requires  a  separate  review.  It  is  a  great 
rork,  and  will  become  a  standard  authority. 

In  Midwifery  no  special  works  have  reached  us  except  an  American 
rork,^  which  is  somewhat  quaintly  but  justly  termed  by  its  author  a 
^  skeleton  collection  of  facts."  There  is  nothing  novel  about  either  the 
icts  or  their  arrangement,  but  the  plan  is  good  and  the  work  is  an  useful 
ne. 

In  McUeria  Medica  the  work  of  Dr.  Pereira  has  been  completed  by 
^TS.  Taylor  and  Owen  Rees.  In  the  preface  the  editors  observe  that 
0  the  author  is  no  more,  they  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  state  that  the 
rork,  "  in  copiousness  of  details,  in  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy  of  iufor- 
oation,  and  in  a  lucid  explanation  of  difficult  and  recondite  subjects, 
nrpasses  all  other  works  on  Materia  Medica."  No  one  can  hesitate  to 
indorse  this  judgment,  and  we  may  add  that  the  last  600  pages,  which 
lave  been  revised  by  the  editors,  merit  an  equal  eulogium. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Royle's  'Manual  of  Materia  Medica*  has 
appeared.  It  is  much  improved,  and  bears  the  marks  of  careful  revision. 
)£r.  Headland  has  assisted  Dr.  Boyle  in  its  preparation,  and  the  work 
%  most  creditable  to  both  its  authors. 

Mr.  Darby  has  translated  Dr.  Wittstein's '  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.* 
[t  is  a  very  useful  work,  and  should  be  possessed  by  every  working  phar- 
naoeutist. 

•  B^henhes  war  U  Folle  Panlrtiqae,  et  les  dlvenes  Pandysiet  G^^nlec    Paria,  ISftt. 

t  Gmndznge  der  Pathologiachen  Hiatologie,  yon  Dr.  Carl  Wedl.    Wien,  186S. 
I A  Manual  of  Obttetrics,  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Cock,  KJ>.,  Pbjalcian  to  the  New  York  Lying. 
B  AMflnm,  fce.    New  York,  1858,  pp.  350. 
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'  The  Dmggist's  Handbook/  by  Mr.  Branston,  in  one  of  those  books 
which  contain  all  the  little  formnlse  which  a  druggist  may  have  to  know, 
from  a  recipe  for  cold  ci-eam,  or  for  artificial  asses'  milk,  to  the  mode 
of  prei>aration  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  phosphoric  ether.  It  is  certainly 
an  ommuin  gat^ierwm,  but  obviously  is  a  useful  work  for  those  who 
want  an  easy  reference  for  simple  and  common  things.  It  is  a  small 
book.    The  contents  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  are  easy  of  reference. 

A  work  on  *  Quinine/  by  Briquet,  is  reserved  for  separate  review ; 
so  also  is  a  treatise  by  Werber  on  *  Therapeutics.'* 

In  Physiology,  another  part  of  Ludwig*s  profound  work  has  appeared. 
— Dr.  Brinton  has  completed  the  translation  of  Valentin's  woric. — Dr. 
Axmannt  has  published  some  important  observations  on  the  'Microscopic 
Anatomy  and  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nei-vous  System,'  which  we  shall, 
consider  at  length. — Lehinann*s  great  work  on  '  Physiological  Chemistiy' 
has  reached  another  edition.  A  few  additions  have  been  made,  but  the 
chief  alteration  consists  in  the  omission  or  modification  of  passages  which 
were  not  formerly  in  harmony  witl\,)Bach  other ;  for,  as  the  volumes  of  the 
former  edition  (the  second)  w6re  published  at  successive  intervals — about 
a  year  elapsing  between  each  volume-^the  statements  in  the  first  volume 
were  sometimes  at  variance  with  those  of  the  second  and  third.  One  of 
the  additions  describes  the  mode  in  which  Lehmann  has  succeeded  in 
forming  '*  bl(X>d-crystals  "  'n  quantity,  viz.,  by  passing  streams  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  through  the  blood. 

Bischofi'  has  written  a  very  interesting  work,  on  '  Urea  as  a  measore 
of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Tissua'  We  have  prepared  a  review  of  this, 
and  of  the  second  part  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  work,  but  want  of  space 
has  compelled  us  to  defer  it  to  our  next  number. 

An  excellent  treatise  on  'Animal  Chemistry'  has  been  published  by 
Heintz.  j:     The  analytical  details  are  given  with  extreme  care. 

Dr.  Hoffmann  has  published  a  translation  of  the  second  edition  of 
Liebig's  '  Handbook  of  Organic  Analysis.'  The  work  is  of  course  entirely 
technical,  and  deals  merely  with  the  methods  employed  in  analyzing 
organic  substances. 

Among  misceUaneous  aubjects,  we  may  mention  Erasmus  Wilson's 
edition  of  '  Hufeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  life,'  a  work  containing  much 
good  sense  and  useful  information.  Hufeland  was  a  ''sanitary  philosopher ;" 
and  as  Mr.  Wilson  justly  remarks,  "  the  '  sanitarians'  of  our  own  day 
have  added  little  to  his  sensible  instructions."  Besides  this,  there  are 
some  curious  speculations  in  this  work,  especially  as  to  the  duration  of 
life  in  the  animal  world,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  for  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  find  room,  in  connexion  with  a  review  of  Dr.  Van 
Oven's  late  interesting  treatise  on  the  '  Decline  of  Life  in  Health  and 
Disease.' — Dr.  Hartwig's  'Practical  Treatise  on  Sea-bathing'  must  be 
characterized  by  a  reversal  of  the  usual  reviewing  phi'ase;  it  contains 
little  information  in  much  space. 

•  Spcdelle  Heilmittdlchre.     Erlangen,  1853. 
f  Bdtraii^  vox  mik.  Anat.  and  Phys.  dea  GangUen  Nerremy stems,  retk  Dr.  C.  it»m«i« 
BerUn,  18S8.  » 

X  Lebmch  der  Zoochemle.    Von  H.  W.  Hefnts.    Berlfa,  ISftS. 
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fPhe  Blood — iU  Chemistry^  Physiology ^  and  Pathology.  By  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, M.D.  Lond.,  Extra-Licentiate  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians ; 
formerly  Demonstrator  on  Structural  Anatomy  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  and 
now  of  Swansea. 

» 

Truth  not  seldom  lies  concealed  in  recesses  approachable  only  by  a  single 
path.  The  path  must  first  be  seized  in  order  that  the  destination  may  be 
reached.  From  the  vantage-ground  only  of  a  clearly  conceived  principle 
of  inquiry  can  the  mind  blend  into  a  symmetrical  edifice  the  ununited 
elements  of  a  novel  truth.  How  often  have  acute  and  sagacious  minds 
neared,  but  missed,  a  grand  discovery !  The  history  of  science  abounds 
in  apt  illustrations.  To  the  artist  who  works  with  the  materials  of  obser- 
Tational  truth,  it  is  not  given  as  to  the  sculptor,  to  embody  the  first  con- 
ceptions of  the  intellect  at  once,  in  the  faultless  and  finished  Apollo.  The 
errors  of  one  generation,  dimming  the  lustre  of  truth,  are  eliminated  by 
the  next.  In  these  papers  the  general  proposition  has  been  more  than 
once  confidently  enounced,  that  in  the  zoological  series  the  fluids  of  the 
living  organism  grow  simpler  and  simpler  in  chemical  and  vital  compo- 
sition in  proportion  as  the  lower  extreme  of  the  scale  is  approached,  and 
that,  oorrespondently  with  the  fluids,  the  fixed  solids  display  a  constantly 
increasing  tendency  to  simplification.  To  reverse  the  proposition,  the  ft*ee 
fluids  and  the  fixed  solids  constituting  the  mass  of  the  body  acquire,  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  as  the  animal  chain  is  tracked  upwards,  a  greater  and 
greater  complexity  of  composition.* 

As  respects  the  fluids,  this  principle  has  been  substantiated  by  reference 
to  demonstrative  facts.  This  law  of  progressive  complexity  on  its  appli- 
cation to  the  floating  and  fixed  solids  remains  to  be  unfolded.  The 
standard  of  the  fluids  is  raised  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  albumen, 
and  by  the  superaddition,  at  a  certain  limit  in  the  scale,  of  fibrine ;  the 
standard  of  solids  is  raised  by  the  production  of  new  organized  constituents 

*  In  mj  paper  on  *  The  Fluids,'  which  was  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  in 
the  jear  1851, 1  ventured  to  state  in  general  expression  the  same  proposition.  At  that  time, 
however,  I  had  not  through  practical  research  attained  to  a  confident  knowledge  of  the  indivi- 
dnal  fkots  upon  which  such  a  wide-spreading  generalization  could  securely  repose.  Subsequent 
inreatigatioiis  enable  me  to  shape  a  rude  prevision  into  a  well-marked  principle.  I  am  not  at 
present  aware  that  any  approach  to  the  generalized  views  stated  in  the  text  has  ever  been 
made  in  comparative  physiology.  It  is  no  hasty  enthusiasm  to  predict,  that  they  will  confer 
npon  this  branch  of  physiol<^y  the  character  of  scientific  constancy  more  than  any  other  prin- 
ciple of  organization  developed  by  modem  research. 
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within  tlie  elemetitary  cells.  The  relation  between  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
living  organism  is  much  more  intimate,  however,  and  recondite,  than  that 
which  is  implied  in  this  general  statement.  The  blood-proper  is  the  highest 
form  under  which  the  nutrimental  fluid  occurs  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  it  is  not  perfect  in  its  composition  at  its  first  appearance  in  the  series; 
it  is  comparatively  simple  in  its  first-born  condition :  it  gradually  increases 
in  complexity  by  a  successive  increase  in  the  number  of  its  ingredients. 
The  cfiylaqueaua  fluid  in  the  annelids,  its  superior  limit,  exhibits  a  compo- 
sition much  more  complex  than  that  which  it  possesses  in  the  lower  radiated 
animal.  In  the  lowest  animal  its  albumen  is  least  in  amount,  its  floating 
corpuscles  present  the  lowest  features  of  organization.  It  may  be  affirmed 
as  an  absolute  principle  in  the  chemistry  of  living  beings,  that  what  is  not, 
or  never  has  been,  present  in  the  fluids,  never  can  constitute  an  integral 
ingredient  of  the  solids.  « 

If  flJbrine  forms  no  part  of  the  fluids  of  an  animal,  it  cannot  exist  as  a 
constituent  of  the  solids ;  it  is  an  absolute  organic  law  that  this  proximate 
principle  can  only  be  produced  in  the  fluids ;  it  is  used  by  the  solids  only 
as  a  buildiQg  material.  Fibrine,  properly  so  called,  cannot  be  manufactured 
de  novo  out  of  the  elements  of  albumen  by  the  elementary  cells  of  the 
fixed  solids ;  these  latter  cells  are  capable  of  no  further  effort  than  that  of 
modifying  a  principle  already  prepared,  into  a  new  and  higher  organic 
compound.*  Neither  albumen  nor  fibrine  exists  as  such  in  the  interior  of 
any  sedentary  cells;  such  situations  are  occupied  only  by  a  principle 
developed  from  fibrine  or  albumen.  Below  the  limit  in  the  zoologrical 
scale  at  which  fibrine  disappears  from  the  fluids,  albumen  rapidly  falls  in 
relative  amount ;  above  this  limit  both  these  principles  increase  in  a  similar 
ratio — ^tbat  is,  that  animal  fluid  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of 
albumen  contains  also  the  largest  amount  of  fibrine,  and  conversely,  nntil 
the  latter  ceases  altogether.  A  very  small  proportion  of  albumen  suffices 
for  the  production  of  the  simplest  order  of  floating  cells;  the  presence 
of  fibrine  is  required  for  the  evolution  of  the  highest 

It  will  be  now  shown,  for  the  first  time  in  physiology,  that  the  same 
gradation  from  simple  to  complex,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  standard  of 
organization,  is  traceable  in  the  elementary  cells  of  the  fixed,  as  in  those  of 
the  floating  solids.  As  the  floating  solids  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  are  to 
the  fixed  structures  of  the  animab  in  which  this  fluid  only  exists,  so  are 
the  corpuscles  of  the  true  blood  to  the  sedentary  solids  of  those  animals  in 
which  true  blood  only  exists.  Disregarding  the  floating  cells,  this  new  and 
important  physiological  law  may  be  thus  enounced : — The  chylaqueous 
fluid  produces  simpler  solids  than  those  developed  from  blood-proper: 
consequently,  the  solid  structures  or  organs  of  those  animals  in  which  the 
chylaqueous  fluid  constitutes  the  exclusive  medium  of  nutrition,  are  more 
simple  than  the  solids  of  those  animals  in  which  true  blood  exclusively 
exists. 

Let  now  the  foregoing  generalized  views  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  a 

*  In  a  former  papw,  I  ftated  that  in  the  lowest  animal  fbrma,  the  cells  of  the  ftxei  toUda 
night  generate  those  oompoonds  which,  in  the  example  of  the  higher  animals,  were  prodooed 
by  the/ree  cells  of  the  fluids.  More  recently,  an  extended  series  of  obsenratioos  has  aasared 
me  that  this  statement  can  be  accepted  only  in  a  qualifled  sense — that  the  fixed  solids  owe 
their  character  to  the  c<»stituaits  of  the  fluids  in  a  much  more  complete  and  intimate  mann<ir 
than  has  eyer  yet  been  supposed  by  physiologists. 
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concrete  examination ;  let  tbe  several  systems  of  the  fixed  solid  structures 
be  traced  in  their  serial  evolution;  let  each  system  be  studied  in  the 
characters  of  its  tdtimate  cell;  let  the  Ti^rv^-cell  be  first  investigated, 
and  in  connexion  with  it  the  apparatus  of  the  special  senses ;  let  then  the 
fnvsde-ceW  be  followed  throughout  the  zoological  series  ;  let  this  new 
path  in  organic  science  be  opened  by  the  enunciation  of  the  first  grand 
fact,  that  the  blood-proper  system,  and  therefore Jibrine,  the  striated  intisde- 
system,  and  the  nervous  system,  with  its  associated  apparcUtcs  of  special 
tenses,  first  appea/r  in  the  amwal  kingdom  at  one  and  the  saivje  limit — viz,, 
at  the  echinodermata  I  Let  the  zoochemist  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
grounds  whereon  this  generalization  is  based.  Can  muscular  tissue,  in  its 
higher  striated  phase,  exist  in  the  solids  without  fibrine  in  the  fluids  of 
the  organism?  If  muscle-fibrine  is  not  absolutely  in  every  minute  parti- 
cular identical  with  blood-fibrine  (Liebig),  the  comparative  histology  of 
muscle-tissue  will  hereafter  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  latter  in  its 
higher  variety  is  derived  from  the  former.  In  its  inferior  phases  it  is  de- 
vdopedfrom  obUbvmfien.  Can  any  physiologist  for  an  instant  witlihold  assent 
to  the  self-evident  proposition  that  where  there  is  no  nervous  system  there 
can  exist  no  special  senses  ?  But  let  the  facts  be  stated  in  a  less  extreme 
form.  No  comparative  anatomist  has  ever  yet  indubitably  demonstrated 
a  nervous  system  below  the  echinodermata;  why?  because  it  has  never 
been  looked  for  in  the  right  way.  Below  this  limit,  this  system  does  not 
exist  under  the  same  cliaracters  with  those  by  which  it  is  so  readily  dis- 
tinguished above  this  standard.  The  nerve-cell,  like  the  muscle-cell,  the 
floating  cell,  and  the  fluids,  here  begin  in  a  marked  manner  to  simplify  as 
they  descend  the  scale.  Their  characters  severally  are  no  longer  the  same. 
Like  the  fluids,  or  rather  coincidentally  with  the  fluids,  they  change.  In 
order  to  the  pursuit  of  the  inquiry,  the  fact  of  this  altered  physical  cha- 
racter in  the  elementary  cells  must  be  first  known.  But  why  should  these 
extraordinary  events  occur  at  this  particular  limit?  Because  here,  if 
traced  upwards,  the  true  blood-system,  and  therefore  fibrine,  begins;  if 
traced  downwards,  ends  in  the  animate  chain.  What  can  be  the  signifi- 
cation of  this  remarkable  relation',  hitherto  completely  unrecognised  in 
physiology,  between  the  nerve  and  the  blood-system?  Wherefore  this 
agreement  of  origin,  this  parity  of  development?  Both  systems  (in  tlieir 
ordinary  characters)  are  least  developed  in  the  star-fish,  both  most  evolved 
in  man.  Abundant  evidence  drawn  from  actual  dissection  justifies  the 
inference  that  the  presence  of  the  nervous  element  in  the  organism  implies 
that  of  the  blood-proper,  and  conversely.  From  such  evidence  it  is 
certain  that  the  lower  forms  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  are  deficient  in  those 
elements  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  nerve-matter.  Below 
the  echinodermata,  therefore — that  is,  in  the  medus»  and  zoophytes,  in 
which  no  trace  of  blood-system,  but  only  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid,  exists — 
there  can  obtain  no  nervous  system,  as  commonly  understood  in  comparative 
anatomy;  the  nerve-cell  becomes  more  and  more  devoid  of  contents,  as 
above  this  point  in  the  scale  it  becomes  more  and  more  pregnant. 

As  the  chylaqueous  fluid  is  to  the  true  blood,  so  is  the  source  of  current 
power  below  the  echinodermata  to  the  ordinary  nervous  system.  This 
"  unknown  quantity"*  in  organization  is  yet  undiscovered.  It  must  exist, 
and  science  will  at  no  distant  time  define  its  nature.     It  will  exhibit  the 
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same  relation  to  the  chylaqueous  fluid  with  that  which  the  higher  nervous 
system  displays  to  the  true  hlood.  To  affirm,  with  some  physiologists, 
that  in  the  zoophytes  and  acalephs,  the  nervous  system  exists  under  a  difliised 
form,  were  to  prejudice  this  novel  inquiry  by  the  employment  of  the  vague 
nomenclature  of  gratuitous  conjecture.  It  must  he  as  unlike  the  cerebro- 
spinal power  as  the  true  blood  is  dissimilar  from  the  chylaqueous  fluid. 
Two  fluids  so  diverse  in  vital  standard  and  chemical  composition  cannot 
evolve  identical  products.  The  highly  pregnant  cells  of  the  grey  nerve- 
matter  in  the  brain  of  the  mammal  could  not  be  developed  from  such 
incomplex  fluids  as  those  of  the  stac-fish.* 

The  relation  of  mutual  dependence  sought  here  to  be  established  between 
the  nervous  and  the  blood-proper  systems,  is  most  instructively  exemplified 
in  the  fact  of  the  parallelism  presented  in  evolution  of  the  brain  or 
cephalic  ganglia  and  the  heart,  the  centres  of  these  two  systems  respec- 
tively. The  cephalic  ganglia  first  appear  where  a  central  propulsive  power 
for  the  fluids  first  appears — viz.,  in  the  Crustacea  in  the  articulated  series. 
How  inferior  the  standard  of  the  brain  in  the  fish,  how  degraded  in  the 
reptile,  how  exalted  in  the  mammal!  How  many  groundless  speculations 
in  science  would  not  the  clear  apprehension  of  this  simple  principle  of 
organization  have  saved.  What  philosophical  anatomist  will  now  delve  into 
the  maze  of  the  lining  structures  in  vain  search  for  indications  denoting 
the  presence  of  special  senses  in  those  classes  of  animals  in  which  the 
conditions  (as  respects  the  fluids)  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  centralized 
ner\'ous  system  are  wanting?  It  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  M. 
Quaterfages,  in  describing  the  eyes  of  the  annelida,  has  fancifully  con- 
structed optical  mechanisms  which  could  by  possibility  have  existed  in  pre- 
sence only  of  those  organic  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  highest  animals. 
If  special  senses  exist  in  those  classes  of  animals  which  are  situated  on 
the  scale  below  the  limits  of  the  ordina/ry  nervous  and  the  blood>proper 
systems,  they  must  necessarily  present  characters  simplified  in  a  corre- 
sponding ratio  to  that  distinguishing  the  elements  of  the  solid  parts  of 

*  It  Is  a  remarkable  drcamstance.that  a  most  earnest  and  extended  study  into  the  compara- 
tive histology  of  the  elementary  cells  of  the  solids  and  fluids  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
should  have  led  me  at  the  same  time,  but  independently,  to  conclusions  on  the  snl^ect  of  the 
**  cell-theory"  directly  opposed  to  the  views  so  masterly  developed  by  Mr.  Huxley  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Keview  (October  Ist).  To  me  it  has  constantly  appeared,  that  as  the  eye  of 
the  observer  traces  upwards  the  cell  of  the  same  system  qf  solids,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
laden  with  contents.  It  is  the  "  endoplast"  of  Mr.  Huxley,  in  diametric  variance  to  the  tenour 
of  his  own  argument,  which  really  increases.  The  cell-wall,  his  **  periplast,**  as  the  scale  is 
ascended,  becomes  evidently  more  and  more  subordinate.  This  element  of  the  cell  may  indeed 
prqject  into  angles,  or  alter  its  contour  in  other  ways ;  but  this  is  not  the  symbol  of  incrtii^iig 
developmmt.  The  purpose  answered  by  the  angular  elongations  of  the  cell-wall,  in  the  example 
of  the  elements  of  cellular  tissue,  is  merely  mechanical — it  is  connective  and  subordinate.  It 
is  the  grey  contents  of  the  ganglionic  nerve-cell  which  disappear  as  the  scale  is  traced  down- 
wards, not  the  ceU-wall:  followed  upwards,  it  is  fwt  the  cell-wall  (W»  "periplast")  which  exhibits 
signs  of  increasing  development — it  is  the  cell-contents,  his  "  endoplast."  Nerve-matter  exists 
in  the  acalephs  and  zoophytes  under  the  simple  character  of  a  cell-wall,  without  any  other 
contents  than  a  homogeneous  fluid. 

The  same  observations  precisely  will  apply  to  the  instance  muscle-cell.  It  is  the  ceO^teall 
which  first  appears  in  an  identifiable  form  in  the  animal  series.  The  cell-contents,  as  the 
observer  mounts  upwards  in  the  chain,  assume  a  palpably  organized  aspect.  The  stria  appear. 
The  nucleus  acquires  a  character  of  increasing  importance.  These  facts  are  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  theory  of  Mr.  Huxley.  If  true  of  any  form  of  elementary  tissue,  his  views  can 
only  apply  to  the  cells  of  areolar  tissue.  In  thia  instance,  the  cell-wall,  Ms  **  periplast,**  does 
seem  indeed  to  perform  a  function,  and  to  assume  physical  charaoters  superior  to  tiiose  of  the 
oeU-oontents,  Ms  **  endoplast.** 
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the  organism  in  the  same  classes ;  they  must  see  without  eyes,  and  hear 
without  ears !  At  no  distant  period,  however,  more  extended  and  philo- 
sophical views  will  direct  the  researches  of  science  in  the  resolution  of 
these  recondite  points  in  vital  dynamics. 

The  comparative  histology  of  the  muscle-cell  teaches  a  lesson  of  extreme 
interest  and  value  in  these  inquiries ;  the  study  of  this  tissue  will  hereafter 
afford  material  aid  in  unriddling  the  enigma  of  the  origin,  uses,  and 
destination  of  the  floating  solids  of  the  nutritional  fluids.  On  a  future 
occasion  detailed  reference  will  be  made  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman 
and  M.  Lebert  upon  this  branch  of  histology.  Neither  of  these  distin- 
guished observers  has  seized  the  clue  to  the  real  law  by  which  the  develop- 
ment of  muscle-cell  in  the  zoological  scale  is  governed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  instance  of  this  tissue  as  in  that  of  other  elements  of 
the  solids,  the  principle  of  embryonic  development  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  zoological — that  is,  as  the  fluids  grow  in  complexity  of  composition 
with  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  so  the  elementary  cells  of  the  solids  rise  in 
the  scale  of  organization.  The  author  has  verified  this  principle  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  with  respect  to  the  floating  cells  of  the  embryonic  fluids. 
They  exhibit  gradations  which  distinctly  correspond  with  the  several  steps 
in  the  animal  series ;  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  em- 
bryonic and  zoological  laws;  future  science  will  prove  this  to  l>e  more 
intimate  than  it  is  now  conceived.  The  striation  of  the  muscle-cell  begins 
at  the  Crustacea ;  this  character  is  lost  below  this  limit ;  but  the  muscle- 
oell  does  not  disappear;  it  exists  under  a  simpler  construction;  it  consists 
of  a  cell  of  variable  shape,  filled  with  a  homogeneous  albuminous  fluid. 
The  muscle-cell  in  the  acalephs  and  zoophytes  has  never  yet  been  clearly 
traced ;  it  will  be  subsequently  described.  In  these  lowly  forms  it  is  the 
eell-toaU  only  that  exists.  The  irritability  of  this  cell  is  inversely  as  its 
relative  position  in  the  scale  —  its  contractility  directly.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  muscle-cell  in  its  rudimentary  or  simplest  form,  prove  with 
great  clearness  that  irritability  is  the  primary  property  of  this  cell,  and  it 
indwells  in  the  cell-vxJL  Fluid  is  incapable  of  altere<i  bulk.  The  con- 
tents of  this  cell,  therefore,  in  its  flrst  condition,  being  simple  fluid,  cannot 
minister  to  the  dynamics  of  the  organule;  contractility  is  a  quality  which 
IB  superadded  to  the  former  at  the  highest  stages  of  its  growth.  The 
contents  assume  in  this  comparative  view  an  unquestionably  higher  organic 
title  than  the  cell-wall ;  but  the  latter  is  not  an  inert  element,  it  is  endowed 
with  active  properties;  they  persist  after  the  departure  of  the  former. 
The  completeness  of  the  former  marks  the  maturity  of  the  cell.  The  cell- 
wall  is  comjmratively  perfect,  even  at  its  flrst  appearance  in  the  zoological 
series.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  irritability  is  a  lower  order  of  power 
than  contractility ;  the  former  inheres  in  the  muscle-cell,  and  is  independent 
of  the  nervous  system ;  the  latter  is  superadded  coincidentally  with  the 
occurrence  of  nerve-tissue  in  its  higher  form  in  the  organism,  and  with 
the  evolution  of  flbrine  in  the  fluids.  It  is  the  product  of  the  reagency 
of  nerve-power  upon  muscle-cell  in  the  higher  conditions  of  the  latter. 
VokvnJta/ry  muscular  action,  therefore,  presupposes  a  certain  organization  in 
the  muscle-cell ;  under  the  circumstances  of  the  simplest  form  of  the  latter, 
this  mode  of  action  is  not  possible.  In  tracing  the  muscle-cell  upwards 
jn  the  animal  series,  it  is  not  the  ceU-waU  which  acquires  greater  and 
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jpreater  complexity,  it  is  the  nucleus  and  the  protoplasm  ;*  not  the  sarco- 
lemiua,  but  the  nucleus.  The  growth  and  increment  of  living  matter  does 
not  occur  in  the  cell-wall ;  this  is  stationary ;  these  vital  movements  oocor 
endogenously  not  exogenously,  centripetally  not  centrifugally.  To  the 
cell-wall,  therefore,  belongs  unquestionably  a  nutritive,  formative,  produc- 
tive value,  as  well  as  a  dynamical.  Comparative  histology /wowt  it  to 
exist  anteriorly  to  the  contents;  the  latter  must,  therefore,  owe  their 
existence  to  the  agency  of  the  former.f 

Thus,  only  a  prophetic  outline  has  been  unfolded — views  of  organi- 
zation, which  are  destined  to  grow  in  after  stages  into  the  importance  of 
the^r*^  principles  of  physiological  science.  They  impart  to  this  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  the  character  of  consta/ncy.  They  invest  it  with  all 
the  fascinations  of  a  t/rue  scien^x.  They  claim  an  exalted  rank.  They 
prove  it  to  be  capable  of  wide-extending  generalization.  .  Given  the  fluids, 
it  is  required  to  judge  of  the  zoological  rank  of  the  solids.  Science  smiles 
with  joy  at  the  captivating  newness  of  the  problem.  The  unity  of 
organization  is  no  lunger  a  phrase ;  it  is  a  substantive  reality ;  it  is  a 
demonstrated  principle.  It  is  not  a  vision  of  an  enraptured  brain, 
but  a  veritable  law.  One  idea  pervades  all  animate  nature.  It  is  legible 
in  the  solids  as  in  the  fluids.  Both  obey  the  same  mysterious  impulse  of 
evolution.  Both  march  in  parity  of  growth.  Both  acknowledge  the 
same  governance.  The  clear  apprehension  of  generalizations  is  at  once 
the  triumph  and  the  summit  of  science ! 

This  apparent  digression  is  not  chargeable  with  irrelevancy.  It  eluci- 
dates the  chief  question  now  being  considered.  If  the  flxed  solids  in  those 
classes  of  invertebrata  in  which  the  chylaqueous  system  only  exists,  difi'er 
so  signally  from  \h^^  fixed  solids  which  accompany  the  blood-proper  system, 
it  is  certain  that  the  free,  floating  solids  of  the  fluids  in  these  classes  re- 
spectively, must  be  separated  by  no  less  marked  differences. 

EchinodernuUa. — In  the  zoophytes  and  medusaa  no  cavity  exists  external 
to  the  digestive  apparatus.  Everything  is  solid.  The  stomach  is  multi- 
plied into  diverticula.  These  diverticula  are  equivalent  and  homologous  to 
the  splanchnic  chamber;  they  contain  a  corpusculated  fluid.  It  is  the 
only  and  exclusive  ministering  agent  of  solid  nutrition.  This  is  unmixed 
" PJdebenteriswb^X — ^^hat  is,  the  stomach  opens  directly  into  those  canals 

*  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  word  mesoplasm  to  distinguish  that  compound  which  occu- 
pies in  all  cells  the  space  between  the  nucleus  and  cell-capsule.  The  word  proiojfUum  intro- 
duced by  Schldden  involves  a  theory.     The  term  mesoiAnum  simply  affirms  locality. 

t  The  argument  developed  in  the  text  is  not  the  offshoot  of  a  reckless  speculative  fancy.  It 
is  the  Justified  growth  of  very  extended  and  laborious  research.  I  undertake  to  substantiate 
the  propositions  stated  in  the  text  only  in  general  terms,  by  subsequent  reference  to  fkcta, 
details,  and  illustrations  drawn  from  actual  nature.  I  am  very  deeply  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  these  views,  when  elaborated  into  tho  liiMiness  of  full  and  finished  demonstration,  will 
ocMDstitute  hereafter  grounds  in  physiological  science,  whereon  to  rest  wider  and  grander  induo- 
tlon  Uian  has  ever  yet  been  attempted. 

t  At  a  Aiture  stage  of  these  studies,  while  discussing  the  fluid  systems  of  the  moUnsca,  I 
liope  to  set  at  rest  the  controversy  between  M.  Quaterfages  and  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock, 
on  the  subject  of  *  Phkbenterism:  At  present,  I  will  only  venture  to  state,  that  neither  of 
fhflte  distinguished  costroversiaUsts  has  clearly  apprehended  the  deep  meaning  which  Uet 
oonoealed  beneath  the  exterior  of  this  term.  The  English  naturalists  are  undoubtedly  ftirther 
fcmoved  from  the  truth  than  the  French  gavant.  I  claim  the  privilege  only,  in  this  place,  to 
dMtere,  that  at  least  for  twelve  months  before  the  memoirs  of  M.  Quaterfkges  had  come  to 
0  Botioe,  my  views  with  respect  to  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  cseoal  diverticula  of  tht 
fOMntaiy  qrstem  in  the  entozoa,  annelida,  and  mollusca  had  been  matured  and  published. 
J^m  Bqnrt  on  tbe  Bdtiah  Annelida,  Trans,  of  Brit.  Association,  1851,  and  Paper  in  PhiL 
■ftpi.lalSW 
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which  represent  the  blood-system — gastro- vascular.  The  word  Phlfhen* 
terism  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  digestive  and  vascular  system  of  no  other 
class  of  animals  than  the  zoophytes  and  acalephae.  Here  the  digestive 
diverticula  are  charged  with  the  true  nutrimental  fluid — they  are  "  Veins.*' 
In  the  echinodermata  these  parts  are  no  longer  the  homologous  of  vessels. 
They  are  filled  with  chyme,  not  nutritive  fluid  in  its  matured  form.  The 
latter  is  lodged  in  a  sepa/rate  and  dosed  chamber.  In  this  class,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  animal  series,  the  immediate  products  of  digestion  are 
divided  ofl*  from  the  true  nutritious  fluids.  The  peritoneal  cavity,  destined 
in  the  vertebrated  animals  to  prevent  friction  between  the  abdominal 
viscera  and  the  parietes,  in  the  lower  invertebrata  becomes  a  reservoir  of 
natritional  fluid  It  is  the  normal  anatomical  place  of  the  chylaqueous 
fluid.  In  no  single  example  above  the  echinodermata  does  it  directly 
communicate  either  internally  with  the  digestive  organs,  or  externally  with 
the  surrounding  elements.  Its  fluid  contents  are  derived  from  that  of  the 
digestive  cseca.  It  is  an  independent  system.  In  this  class  it  is  the 
grand  agent  of  nutrition.  Though  holdiug  in  solution  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  albumen,  and  scantily  corpusculated,  its  nutritive  capacity 
admits  of  conclusive  demonstration.  The  inferior  echinoderms,  the 
AsteriadsB  and  Echinidae,  are  remarkable  for  the  passive  inertness  of  their 
habits  Distinguished  for  the  sluggishness  of  their  muscular  power,  they 
move  by  indirect  mechanical  provisions.  Delle  Cbiaije,  Tiedemanu,  Sharpey, 
and  Dr.  Grant  describe  a  nervous  system  in  this  class.  The  author  has 
instituted  numerous  dissections  iu  search  of  this  system.  He  is  persuaded 
that,  like  the  blood-proper  system  in  the  Asteriadae,  Ophiuridas,  and  Ophio- 
comidsB,  Tiedemanu  s  description  exaggerates  its  true  and  real  propor- 
tions. The  nervous,  blood-proper,  and  muscular  systems  in  these  inferior 
genera  of  echinoderms,  present  equally  the  same  character  of  incipiency. 
This  fact  is  one  of  extreme  interest.  It  will  be  presently  shown  to  be 
destined  to  reflect  bright  light  on  the  question  which  respects  the  cha^ 
racter  and  origin  of  the  floating  solids.  If  the  echinoderms  were  endowed 
with  a  high  degree  of  muscular  activity,  it  might  be  predicated  with  cer^- 
toiuty  that  they  were  also  gifted  with  a  correspondingly  developed  vascular 
and  nc!  vous  systems,  and  the  opposite.  One  system  could  not,  by  its  very 
laufs,  exist  without  superinducing  the  others.  If  the  scalpel  of  the 
asootomist  demonstrates  the  presence  of  a  clearly  defined  nervou>s  system, 
the  physiologist,  enlightened  by  a  right  apprehension  of  the  principles 
herein  advocated,  may  infer  with  confidence  that  a  true-blood  system  must 
also  exist.  This  is  science  in  its  most  exalted  state.  Such  method  of 
reasoning  is  uplifted  immeasurably  above  empiricism.  It  clothes  chaos  iu 
the  attractive  apparel  of  certainty. 

In  the  echinoderms,  possessing  the  blood-proper  and  nervous  systems 
only  in  their  most  indistinct  and  rudimentary  conditions,  the  organs  of 
special  sensation  are  not  physiologically  possible.  An  apparatus  of  special 
sense  supposes  a  complex  evolution  of  some  part  of  the  periphery  of 
the  nervous  system,  if  not  also  of  the  vascular.  Can  the  circumference  of 
a  system  antecede  the  development  of  the  centre  ?  Such  supposition  is 
opposed  to  every  canon,  everything  that  is  certain  in  organic  science.  The 
ocelliform  spots  observed  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
rays  of  certain  species  of  Stelleridae;  and  supposed  by  this  naturalist  to  be 
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connected  with  the  extremities  of  nerve-filaments,  and  described  as  pro- 
tected by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  minute  spines  around  each,  are  really 
nothing  but  pigment  points.  They  are  not  constant  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  They  do  not  approach  in  minute  structure  to  that  of 
true  ocelli.  There  lies  beneath  them,  or  in  connexion  with  them,  no  con- 
centration of  nerve-matter.  They  are  remote  from  the  real  centres  of  the 
nervous  and  blood  systems.  They  possess  not  one  character  distinctive  of 
an  optical  instrument.  The  microscope  proves  what  d  priori  principle 
demands — ^that  they  are  not  eyes. 

The  echinoderms  may  be  emphatically  distinguished  as  the  "  region  of 
cilia.'*  In  tJiem  mvscidarity  is  transnuUed  into  cUiariiy,  As  the  muscle- 
cell  surrenders  its  contractility  it  acquires  an  extra  proportion  of  irrita- 
bility. What  it  loses  in  the  one  property  it  gains  in  the  other.  This  fact 
offers  a  significant  clue  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  law  in  biological  science 
—that  cUia/rity  is  really  only  that  property  in  an  epithelial  cell,  which  in 
the  muscle-cell  is  denominated  irritability.* 

In  these  torpid,  motionless  animals,  ciliary  replaces  muscular  power. 
The  arms  of  the  Ophiuridse  display  an  exquisite  degree  of  apparent  sensi- 
bility— that  is,  they  writhe  and  contract  for  some  time  upon  the  contact 
of  the  minutest  object.  And  yet,  in  the  soft  structures  of  these  sensitive 
parts,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  other  element  than  the  smooth,  irritable 
cylindrical  cells,  so  abundant  in  the  soft  structures  of  the  actiniform 
zoophytes.  These  cells  offer  no  approach  to  strice.  Striation  in  muscular 
fibre  expresses  by  its  degrees  the  measure  of  voluntary  power.  The  doc- 
trine which  contends  for  the  interchangeableness  of  muscular  and  ciliary 
power,  receives  support  from  another  and  most  extraordinary  order  of 
evidence.  In  insects  and  Crustacea  a  true  ciliated  epithelium  does  not 
occur.  These  are  Uie  very  classes  in  which  the  musde-^xU  first  acquires  the 
striated  cJui/racter  I  The  suppression  of  the  ciliary  is  marked  by  an  aug- 
mented development  of  the  muscvla/r  system.  Is  not  this  signal  coinci- 
dence a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  convertibility,  of  the  correlativeness 
of  these  two  great  molecular  forces  1  The  word  "  voluntary"  implies  a  centre 
of  volition.  In  the  radiata  such  centre  has  no  existence.  If  this,  the 
highest  order  of  power,  has  been  denied  to  the  radiated  and  annulose  animals, 
the  striaied  muscle,  its  executive  instrument,  cannot  have  been  provided. 

Thus  through  phenomena  the  mind  mounts  to  the  apprehension  of 
principles — ^it  rises  from  matter  to  "  force." 

Among  the  Asteriadse  and  £chinid»  the  author  has  instituted  numerous 
and  rigorously  exact  dissections,  with  a  view  to  define  the  character  of  the 

*  The  numerous  and  varied  researches  wliich,  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  prosecuted 
into  the  organization  of  the  invertebrated  animals,  have  amassed  in  my  mind  abundant  evidence 
tending  to  this  conclusion.  The  muscle-cell  of  the  actinia  is  highly  irritable.  This  property 
Inheres  in  the  ceUr^waU,  The  cavity  of  the  cell  is  filled  only  with  a  non-granular  fluid  plasma, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  property  can  reside.  In  these  animals,  of  whose  ulti- 
mate structural  elements  irritability  is  so  marked  a  characteristic,  the  ciliated  cell  is  capable  qf 
aUeritig  thejbrm  qfiU  outUne — ^that  is,  the  membrane  of  the  cell- wall,  as  well  as  the  cilia,  which 
are  substantively  its  continuations,  contracts  and  dilates,  like  tlie  involucrum  of  the  muscle-cell. 
This  extraordinary  fkct  cannot  be  observed  in  a  single  detached  ciliated  oeU ;  but  in  an  adherent 
group  it  admits  of  convincing  demonstration.  This  plain  principle  divests  ciliarity  of  its 
mystery ;  it  is  no  new  power ;  it  is  muscularity  seated  on  an  unexpected  element.  It  is  the 
normal  property  of  the  lowest  form  of  muscle-cell  manifested  by  a  differently  confignrated 
organule.  Kdlliker's  discovery  will  hereafter  extend  its  range  from  the  deep  r^ons  of  the 
•kin  to  the  superfloies— ih>m  the  dermis  to  the  epldennis. 
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nervous  system.  He  is  certain  that  grey  nerve- matter,  the  ganglionic,  baa 
no  place  in  the  organization  of  these  genera  of  echinoderms.  The  low 
character  of  the  muscle-cell,  the  incomplete  condition  of  the  blood-proper 
system,  impress  his  mind  deeply  with  the  belief  that  in  such  simply  con- 
structed organisms,  ganglionic  centres,  grey  nerve-matter,  can  have  no 
purpose  to  answer.  The  blood-system  here  does  not  circulate  its  contents. 
The  parietes  of  the  vessels  are  not  endowed  with  a  power  of  contracting 
upon  the  contained  fluid.  This  fact  admits  of  ready  and  unquestionable 
proof  in  the  conspicuous  bloodvessel  of  the  Sipunculus,  The  first  business 
of  the  nervous  system  is  to  confer  upon  the  true-blood  system  the  power 
to  circulate  its  fluid  contents.  Fluid  cannot  move  of  itself ;  its  motion 
always  is  due  to  an  applied  force.  The  absence  of  this  circulating  power 
involves  necessarily  the  absence  of  a  centralized  nervous  system.  Thus 
tbeoxy  reaches  the  eminence  of  a  new  truth,  the  practical  demonstration  of 
which  may  remain  to  distinguish  a  future  epoch  in  anatomical  science. 

Innervation  is  executed  in  these  inferior  beings  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  apparatus,  the  characters  of  which  are  not  yet  known. 
Analogy  drawn  from  the  demonstrated  descensive  simplification  which 
occurs  in  other  systems  of  organs,  convinces  the  author  that  a  correspond- 
ing simplification  must  take  place  in  that  of  the  nerves.* 

Could  the  brain  of  a  mammal  be  sustained  materially  or  dynamically  by 
the  fluids  of  an  echinoderm  ?  This  is  an  extreme  interrogatory ;  but  it 
imparts  cogency  to  the  argument.  It  gives  substance  and  validity  to  the 
principle  which  demands  that  the  fluids  and  the  solids  should  stand  in  a 
direct  ratio  to  each  other.f 

The  simple  nerve-cell  of  the  radiata  and  zoophytes  will  hereafter  be 
proved  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  that  of  the  higher  animals  with  that 
which  the  muscle-ccU  of  the  fonner  does  to  that  of  the  latter. 

The  fluids  of  these  classes  respectively  will  exhibit  a  similar  relation. 

In  organisms  of  which  the  solids  are  so  simple;^  the  fluids  must  exhibit 

*  On  a  ftitare  occasion,  while  discassing  the  unity  of  the  laws  by  which  the  fixed  and  floating 
aoUdfl  are  governed,  I  will  Tcrify  the  statements  contained  in  the  text,  by  the  teiitiniony  and 
aathority  of  illustrations  drawn  with  the  utmost  care  firom  nature. 

t  I  may  be  pardoned  here  for  digressing  so  taugentially  into  a  subject  which,  however,  grows 
most  naturally  out  of  the  chemico-vital  question  argued  in  the  text.  I  prophecy,  with  a  feeling 
profoundly  earnest,  that  when  pathologic-al  fluids  and  pathological  solids  shall  be  studied  in 
their  reciprocal  relations,  in  accordance  with  the  logic  of  the  general  arguments  which  1  have 
enileavoured  to  pursue  in  these  papers,  with  reference  to  the  physiological  fluids  and  solids,  a 
distinctive  era  will  be  established  in  pathological  inquiries.  Why  is  it  that  a  muscle-cell  has 
never  been  developed  from  the  constituents  of  a  pathological  fluid — never  demonstrated  among 
the  elements  of  a  pathological  solid  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  the  nervti-ccll  of  inferior  patholo- 
gjcal  solids,  when  clearly  and  comparatively  deflned,  will  be  found  to  bear  the  stamp  of  organic 
degradation,  to  exhibit  the  same  relation  to  the  fluids  out  of  which  it  was  evolved,  as  the 
physiological  nerve-cell  in  the  same  organism  docs  to  tlie  physiological  fluids.  Itut  in  the 
human  body,  how  is  the  pathological  element  of  the  fluids,  if  separable^  to  be  separated?  Not 
by  immediate  demonstration.  A  clear  apprehension  of  the  abnormity  of  the  fluids  can  only 
be  inferentially  reached  through  a  rigorous  study  of  the  visible,  measurable,  demonstrable 
constituents  of  the  patliological  noUdk.  Mot  the  c«(^elemeuts  only,  but  the  organized  patholo- 
gical systems,  the  vessels,  and  the  nerves.  These  are  hints  diffidently  projected  as  incentives 
to  acnter  minds  and  more  experienced  pathologists.  Ko  one  at  present  can  say  what  sort  of 
pathological  solid  will  accrue  from  a  given  description  of  pathological  fluid.  Nor  until  this 
refined  summit  is  attained  can  pathology  rightly  claim  the  honoured  <listinction  of  a  scietict. 
Pathology  is  now  really  nothing  but  a  vast  wilderness  of  ununited  facts.  The  quickening 
principle  qf  order  and  classification  is  wanting.  The  time,  however,  is  fast  approaching  when 
a  fkr-eeeing  and  wide-extending  genius  will  pronounce  over  this  sandy  waste  the  solemn  flAt, 
**kttJter€  be  Ughtr  and  there  shall  be  light. 

X  The  words  **  simple"  and  *  complex,"  *' simplicity **  and  "  complexity,**  which  occur  so 
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a  correlative  simplicity.  Thus  a  neio  and  i>owerful  argument  is  (lcvelo]»ed 
by  the  study  of  the  solids,  which  lends  its  force  to  sustain  the  conclusions 
derived  from  the  immediate  examination  of  the  Huids.  The  |>hyisioIo<^cal 
ca[>acities  of  the  fluids  cannot  be  satisfactorily  proved,  so  long  as  the  Huids 
only  are  subjected  to  analysis.  Tlie  results  of  this  analysis  must  be  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  by  a  similar  investigation  of  the  solids.  A 
comparative  c/ietnical  analysis  of  these  two  grand  constituents  of  li\dng 
beings  rewards  the  labourer  far  less  satisfactorily  than  a  phyaiokHficnl.  To 
prove  that  both  contain  albumen,  or  that  both  cont^iin  certain  salt-«  in  common, 
&c.,  is  labour  fruitless  of  good.  It  accomplishes  more  for  science  to  de- 
monstrate that,  in  aU  animals,  the  liquid  i<7iorganized  and  the  8olid  or- 
ganized moieties  of  the  living  body,  are  invariMy  and  necessarily  linked 
into  unity  by  an  intimate  agreement  in  general  properties.  The  simple 
fluid  produces  a  simple  solid,  the  complex  a  complex.  This  method  of 
investigation  will  affonl  novel  aid  in  unravelling  the  ttingled  knot  of  the 
rise,  function,  and  decline  of  the  Hoating  cells  of  the  Huids.  These  latter 
must  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fluids  as  the  organized  fixed  solids. 
Both  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  H  Jibriae  does  not  exist,  nor  ever 
has  existed,  in  the  fluids,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  neitluT  the  locomotivo 
nor  sedentary  solids  can  it  be  present,  unless  it  be  manufactured  de  twvo 
out  of  some  other  element  by  the  latter.  Such  an  id«.a  is  as  yet  wholly 
gratuitous  and  untenable.  It  is  supported  by  no  single  ascertained  fact. 
The  fluids  are  the  scene  wherein  are  prejxired,  produced,  the  organic 
princi]>les  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  the  solids.  True  tibnne  and  albu- 
men exist  nowhere  but  in  the  nutritive  fluids.  By  the  muscle-cell  the 
former  is  modified  only  into  musculine;  by  the  areolar  and  cartilage  cells 
the  latter  is  modlfitxl  only  into  gelatine,  <S:c.  Zoochemistry  is  indeed  at 
present  little  acquainted  with  those  liquid  principles  which  are  contained  in 
the  interior  of  the  cells  of  the  sedentary  solids.  Organic  chemists  have  long 
supposed  that  acertain  class  of  solids  can  be  derived  from  a  cei-tain  corn  lative 
class  of  the  constituents  of  the  fluids.  I^y  the  late  Dr.  Prout  this  argument 
was  prosecuted  with  great  ability  into  the  domain  of  pathology*.  Upon  its 
basis  his  genius  raised  a  new  theory  of  therapeutics.  Comparative  histology 
lends  to  this  ancient  doctrine  an  unexpected  sanction.  It  is  qiflte  certain 
that  those  elements  in  the  organized  solids  of  the  higher  animals  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  organized  solids  of  the  lower,  nmst  be  derivatives  of 
tiiose  elements  in  the  fluids  of  the  former  which  are  not  present  in  those 
of  the  latter. 

The  preceding  discussion  is  not  barren  of  results.  It  pioneers  an 
easy  road  to  a  new  country.  The  science  of  life  and  living  things  must  be 
studied  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  part.  Nothing  in  the  vital  organism  can  be 
undei*stood  if  isolated  from  the  systems  within  systems  of  which  it  is  an 
integer. 

repeatedly  iu  these  papers,  should  be  here  clearly  defined.  Tlie  word  •*  Bimple,"  in  the  accepta- 
tion iu  which  it  is  employed  in  the  text,isdestignedt()  denote  un  nrgauic  substance  the  dements 
of  which  are  believed  to  be  lcsi»  numerouti  than  tho.'<e  of  the  "complex."  'Hie  trnns  "inferior" 
and  *' superior,"  "jH-rfect"  and  •*  imperfect,"  "  degradi'd"  and  "exalted,"  are  objectionable  in 
their  ap]ilica!lon  to  uutunil  things.  Everything  in  nature  is  per/vet  in  its  jdnce.  Nothing  is 
more  exalte<l  than  another.  'I'he  "comi>lex"  could  not  fdllil  the  end:i  of  the  **  simple."  Jn  the 
ploc*;  of  the  "  simple,**  the  **  complex"  would  be  valueless  in  the  mundane  system.  The  musolo- 
cell  or  nerve-cell  of  the  zoophyte  is  more  "  simple"  than  the  corresponding  structures  uf  the 
mammal,  because  the  former  coutaiiis  a  lower  order  and  a  fewer  utuuber  of  clemcutB  than  the 
latter. 
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Having  now  proved  that  in  the  ecliinoilermata  the  whole  apparatus  of 
the  fixed  solids  is  remarkable  for  its  "  simplicity/'  let  the  study  be  re- 
sumed which  concerns  tlje  free  solUls  of  the  fluids. 

In  this  class  of  animals  the  nutritive  fluids  are  first  gathered  into  sepa- 
rate and  independent  systems.  The  digestive  organs  are  no  longer  in  open 
communication  with  the  receptacles  of  the  nutritional  media.  The  latter 
are  enclosed  in  closed  inde()endent  chambers.  Thus  is  established,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  distinctness  of  the  chylm(ueou8  s^'stem* 
It  is  a  criterion  of  advanced  development.  The  zooph3'tic  character  is 
here  lost.  This  fact,  estimated  apart  from  all  its  organic  relationships, 
bears  the  impress  of  no  significance.  But  view  it  in  its  rehitive  bearings, 
what  does  it  signify  ?  It  marks  a  new  and  extraordinary  epoch  in  the 
creative  history  of  organic  natiu-e.  Coetaneously  with  it  come  also  into 
existence,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  rudimentary  incipiency,  the 
nervous,  the  muscle,  and  the  blood-j)roper  systems.  This  is  not  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  epicycles ;  one  necessitates  the  other. 

It  has  already  been  proved  that,  although  this  is  the  exact  limit,  in  the 
chain  of  animal  life,  at  which  four  new  systems  of  organs  arise,  it  is  not 
the  inferior  boundary  of  that  of  the  floating  cells  of  the  fluids.  The 
phlebenteric  fluids  of  the  zoophytes  and  acalephse  corpnaculate.  The  ten- 
dency to  coq)Usculation  is  co-^xtensive  with  the  animal  fluids  themselves. 
The  floating  cells  must,  therefore,  envelope  some  recondite  meaning.  What 
is  it  in  the  instance  of  the  fluids  of  the  echinodermata  ?  The  corpuscles 
of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  in  the  Asteriadse  and  Echinida;  are  very  distinctive 
in  microscopic  characters  (pi.  2,  figs.  21  to  26).  They  look  like  spherules 
of  hard  and  very  minute  granules  of  coagulated  albumen  ;  they  are 
scantily  distributed  only  throughout  the  mass  of  the  fluid  ;  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  absetice  of  the  oleous  principles  ;  they  possess  neither  a 
detectible  nucleus  nor  involucrum  ;  the  constituent  granules  of  each 
corpuscle  feebly  adhere  together ;  they  are  readily  diffused  into  individual 
molecules.  This  circumstance  argues  the  absence  of  Jibrifie.  It  is  the  co- 
hesive substance,  the  cement,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  blood-corpu>^cles  of 
the  crust4icea,  unites  the  component  granules.  The  proportion  of  albumen 
contained  in  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of  the  Astcriadse  and  Echinidse  is  re- 
markably smalL  The  acids  render  it  only  opalescent.  No  clot  is  formed 
by  heat.  It  betrays  indeed  all  the  apparent  characters  of  inorganic  sea- 
water.  For  this  element  it  was  actually  mistaken  by  Tiedemann,  Sharpey, 
and  MUller,  and  the  multitudinous  copyists  after  them  have  re-enacted  the 
error.  The  presence  of  albumen,  though  in  minute  quantity  relatively  to 
the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  admits  of  two  modes  of  demonstration.  If  the  flilkid, 
which  in  these  genera  is  readily  collected  to  any  amount,  be  first  strained 
through  fine  linen,  in  order  to  separate  the  corpuscles,  the  complete  free- 
dom of  the  fluid  from  the  latter  being  tested  by  the  micro6Coi>e,  heat  and 
nitric  acid  will  throw  down  a  conspicuous  cloud  of  albumen.  It  recjuires 
repeated  observations  to  familiarize  the  eye  with  the  exact  characters  of 
the  corpuscles.  They  may  be  mistaken  for  the  ciliated  cells,  which  are  de- 
tached into  the  fluid  from  the  parietes  of  the  containing  cavity.  They 
are  undoubtedly  peculiar  to,  and  formed  in,  the  chylaqueous  fluid.  They 
are  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  product  of  the  vital  properties  of  this 
fluid.  They  are  constant  in  the  same  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
different  in  different. 
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A  close  examination  of  the  behaviour  of  these  living  solids,  conducts  to 
a  new  proof  of  the  organic  nature  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  formed. 
When  placed  in  pure  sea-water  they  soon  fall  to  pieces.  The  fluid  insi- 
nuates itself  between  the  component  granules  and  separates  them.  If  that 
Gootained  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  were  really,  as  supposed  by  Tiedemann, 
unliving  sea-water,  it  is  certain  that  they  would  behave  in  the  same  way  in 
it  as  in  that  drawn  directly  from  the  sea.  The  physiological  presence  of 
these  corpuscles  in  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  is,  however,  placed 
beyond  all  dispute  by  subjecting  the  little  Ophiocomidse  to  examination 
as  transparent  objects.  The  animal,  being  perfectly  fresh  and  i>erfectly 
uninjured,  will  inject  and  distend  fully  the  integumentary  membranous 
processes  with  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  As  it  whirls  in  the  little 
transparent  csecal  process,  its  corptisdes  may  be  recognised  and  deflned 
with  perfect  clearness. 

In  Comatula  Rosacea,  abundant  in  Langlan  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Swan- 
sea, a  second  (anal)  orifice  is  added  to  the  alimentary  system.  This  fact 
does  not  involve  a  change  in  the  characters  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid.  Its 
corpuscles  (pi.  2,  fig.  21),  correspond  with  those  of  the  Ophiocomidae 
(figs.  22,  23,  24),  and  Asteriadae  (figs.  25,  26,  27).  It  occupies  the  same 
cavity.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter  genera,  it  is  internally  ciliated.  The 
corpuscles  are  small  in  size  and  spherical  in  figure.  They  are  destitute  of 
nuclei.  The  oil-element  is  microscopically  and  chemically  wanting — ether 
extracts  none.  A  few  transparent  filmy  cells  are  intermixed  with  the 
proper  granulous  corpuscles.  This  description  of  pellucid  empty  cell  is 
found  in  every  variety  of  chylaqueous  fluid.  Its  origin  is  mechanical  and 
accidental. 

One  type  of  cell  prevails  in  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of  all  the  Ophiocomidse. 
It  is  a  minute,  delicate,  granulusc,  spherical  cell  (figs.  22,  23,  24).  In  the 
larger  Asteriadae  these  bodies  present  a  slightly  augmented  development. 
They  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Ophiocomidse,  relatively  to  the  size  of 
the  animal.  The  component  granules  are  larger  and  denser.  Sometimes 
a  slight  shining  molecule  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  cell.  It  has  the 
apparent  character  of  an  oil  drop.  It  cannot  be  so,  for  ether  dissolves 
out  no  trace  of  oil  from  a  mass  of  these  corpuscles.  Those  taken  from 
the  chylaqueous  fluids  of  Solaster  Papposa  (fig.  26),  Cribella  Oculata 
(fig.  27),  conform  in  every  particular  to  the  description  just  given. 
Though  in  the  Echinidse  a  second  opening  occurs  in  the  digestive  organs, 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  shell  agrees  accurately 
with  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of  the  Asteriadae.  It  is  not  more  highly  orga- 
nized. Its  corpuscles  are  not  more  numerous.  In  composition  they  are 
not  superior  to  those  of  the  latter  orders.  They  possess  no  nucleus,  nor 
do  they  contain  oil  (fig.  28).  The  light,  bright  molecules  in  the  interior 
are  optically  produced.  In  Sjmtangus  Purpureus  (fig.  29)  they  are  less 
crowded  with  granules. 

In  passing  from  the  Asteriadad  and  Echinidae  to  the  Sipunculidan 
genera,  a  very  striking  change  in  the  number,  form,  and  structure  of  the 
corpuscles  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  is  remarked.  The  cell  is  no  longer 
orbicular  ;  it  is  ajkutened  oval.  The  Sipuncle  is  neither  a  spheroidal  nor 
stellate  animal ;  it  is  vermi^rm  and  cylindrical.  Can  the  figure  of  the 
corpuscle  of  the  fluid  bear  any  relation  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal  ? 
Innumerable  facts  disprove  this  conjecture. 
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In  the  cell  of  the  chjlaqtieous  fluid  of  the  Sipuncle  (figs.  32,  34),  the 
hard  points  of  coagulated  albumen,  the  granules,  disappear.  They  are  re- 
placed by  one,  two,  or  more  molecules  of  an  oily  character  in  each  cell ; 
these  molecules  display  a  faint  reddish  tint.  This /act  should  be  sigfMlized 
as  ike  first  essay  of  ruUure  to  develop  pig^nent  in  tlie  interior  of  fioating 
cells  of  thefitdds.  The  chylaqueous  fluid  of  the  Sipuncle,  viewed  in  mass, 
exhibits  a  marked  pinkish  hue ;  it  presents  the  same  precise  colour  as  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  bloodvessel.  In  all  the  Sipunculidan  genera  it  is 
very  thickly  charged  with  albumen.  A  dense  clot  is  precipitated  by  heal 
and  acid.  The  contents  of  the  corpuscles  fbrillate  on  bursting,  and  a 
stringiness  is  exhibited  by  the  precipitate  carried  mechanically  down  by 
the  subsiding  corpuscles.  But  the  presence  of  fibrine  in  the  nutritive 
fluids  is  rendered  inferentially  certain  by  the  augmented  development 
manifested  by  the  muscle  and  nerve  cells.  The  cephalic  end  of  the  Sipuncle 
is  capable  of  vigorous  voluntary  muscular  action.  It  protrudes  and  with- 
draws its  fringed  tentaculated  head  with  great  activity.  This,  then,  com- 
pletes the  descriptive  account  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of 
the  echinoderms.  Let  the  inquiry  be  now  instituted  as  to  the  process  of 
corpuscukuion;  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  tendency?  where  and  whence 
does  it  originate?  whereunto  does  it  point,  in  this  class  of  animals?  At 
the  echinoderms,  as  already  stated,  begins  the  closed  fluid  series.'*  The 
latter  represents  a  mixture  of  chyme  and  a  nutritive  fluid,  the  former  of 
blood  and  water.  The  latter  is  in  part  an  aquiferous  system,  the  former 
in  part  a  digestive,  t 

That  which  the  author  has  recently  distinguished  as  the  chylaqueous 
order  of  fluids,  has  for  half  a  century  been  known  to  natural  observers 
under  the  name  of  the  aquiferous.  The  aquiferous  system  of  naturalists 
supposes  an  immediate  passage  of  the  external  water  into  the  cavities  of 
the  animal  body.  The  author  admits  that,  into  the  chambers  containing 
what  he  has  ventured  to  designate  as  the  chylaqueous  system,  the  external 
element  can  only  find  admission  through  the  digestive  and  cutaneous 
parietes — ^that  is,  through  invperforate  mertibranes  by  endosmosis — for  the 
chamber  containing  the  true  chylaqueous  fluid  is  a  closed  space :  it  has  no 
dvrect  communications  with  the  outward  medium.  The  external  element 
must,  then,  pass  through  a  living  partition  in  order  to  gain  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum.  The  organic  principles  can  only  be  derived  from  the 
digestive  cseca.  In  these  receptacles  chymification  is  accomplished.  The 
author  has  lately  proved,  by  very  clear  observations  both  in  the  Asteriadss 
and  Sipunculidse,  that  the  nutritive  fluids,  before  they  leave  the  digestive 
BjTBtem,  that  is,  while  they  are  yet  witltm  the  alimentary  diverticula,  maTii- 
fest  a  very  distinct  tendency  to  corpusculation.  This  fact  is  really  a  crucial 
demonstration.  It  is  conclusive  of  one  point  in  the  history  of  floating 
cells — that  they  are  capable  of  arising  spontaneously  in  the  fluids — that  is, 
without  the  intervening  agency  of  any  pre-existing  solid,  fixed  or  free.     In 

*  See  the  author's  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  fbr  1851. 
f  In  recently  re-examining  the  corpuscles  of  the  fluids  of  the  acalephs  and  zoophytes,  il 
appeared  to  me  certain  that  they  were  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of 
tiie  echinoderms  in  two  prominent  features — 1st,  that  they  were  absolutely  and  relatively  largert 
2nd,  that  they  contained  oily  molecules.  Such  characters  are  distinctive  of  the  corpuscles  of 
the  open  fluid  series,  and  which  in  future  I  propose  to  denominate  the  phlcbenteric  corpu*cle$. 
Corresponding  phlebenterio  corpuscles  will  be  afterwards  described  in  the  entozoa,  annelida, 
and  mollusca. 
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this  case  the  chyme  has  not  traversed  a  partition  of  living  cpMstracture^ 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  of  mammals.  It 
has  undergone  admixture  only  with  the  hiliary  secretion  poured  into  the 
digestive  cseca  by  the  glandular  parictes  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  re-agency 
of  this  fixed  cell-product  upon  the  albuminous  fluid  resulting  from  the 
digestive  process,  which  really  and  immediately  confers  u[K)n  the  latter 
fluid  the  disposition  to  corpusculate. 

The  cells  which  thus  arise  in  chyme  are  identijiahle  beyond  question, 
with  those  which  float  in  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  Si* 
punculidie  the  former  are  round  (fig.  30),  the  latter  flattened  and  oval  (figs. 
31  to  34).  The  former  represent  the  latter  grown  only  to  a  certain  point. 
In  this  situation  they  can  attain  no  greater  dimensions.  They  can  acquire 
the  matured  and  perfect  size  and  flgure  only  in  the  splanchnic  cavity. 
The  chylous  corpuscles  which  appear  in  the  nutritive  fluid  while  the  latter 
18  yet  unthin  the  digestive  system  do  not  pass  bodily  through  the  parietes 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity — they  first  Jliudify.  The  fluids  only  traverse  this 
partition.  This  act  of  passing  from  one  cavity  to  another  through  an 
interposed  membrane,  is  undoubtedly,  in  this  case,  one  of  simple  physical 
exosmosis,  aided  by  compression.  The  digestive  diverticula  of  the  star- 
flsh  are  lined  by  only  a  single  stratum  of  liver-cells  (consisting  of  a  closed 
hyaline  involucrum  filled  with  adipose  molecules,  which  differ  in  colour  in 
different  species),  irritabU  areolar  filaments,  and  externally,  that  is,  facing 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium.  There  is  here  no 
trace  whatever  of  blood-proper  vessels — no  nerve-threads.  The  act  of 
passage,  then,  is  really  one  of  physical  exosmosis.  It  is  the  tendency  to 
eorpvsctdaUy  not  the  corpuscles  themselves,  which  travels  with  the  fluid 
from  the  digestive  cieca  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Arrived  at  the 
splanchnic  cavity,  the  fluid  corpusculates  de  novo.  But  here  the  tendency 
in  this  direction  is  intensified;  cells  more  rapidly  and  numerously  arise; 
they  attain  to  a  further  limit  of  growth. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  is  anxious  to  state  one  fact,  with  reference  to 
ihe  corpuscles  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of  the  echinoderms,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Sipunculidan  orders,  which  he  has  proved  by  numerous  and 
most  scrupulously  exact  observations.  It  is  the  ceU-^waU  of  the  corpuscle 
which  ^5^  appears.  It  arises,  unquestionably,  in  the  homogenous  fluid — 
not  through  the  procreative  agency  of  an  anterior  parental  corpuscle,  but 
in  the  amorphous  fluid  itself,  by  a  spontaneous  act  of  cellulation.  The 
oell-wall,  now  a  closed  vesicle,  grows  larger  and  larger  by  the  inhibition 
of  fluid  from  without  In  process  of  development  a  minute,  highly 
refractive  pinkish  molecule*  arises  at  some  point  (not  necessarily  its 
mathematical  centre)  in  the  interior  of  the  cell.  It  is  the  special  de]>ository 
of  the  pigment.  In  structure,  refractive  power,  and  colour,  it  is  totally 
unlike  the  cell-wall.  It  seems  impossible  that  it  could  at  any  time  grow 
into  the  latter,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  cell.  It  never  exceeds  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  mere  speck,  a  molecule,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  con- 
taining involucrum.  If  it  be  only  an  adipose  molecule,  and  not  a  physio- 
logical nucleus,  then  these  cells  liave  no  nucleus.  Is  not  the  inference 
uncanonical?  not  necessarily,  for  the  office  of  the  cell-wall  is  to  secrete 

*  Let  tlic  reader  eareftilly  examine  the  gradathus  amongrt  these  cells  represented  in  flgs. 
SI,  82,  83,  84  (plate  8),  which  are  drawn  ttom  the  real  ol^ects. 
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firom  the  surrounding  fluid  the  contents  of  the  cell.  This  act  of  cell-agency 
results  in  the  production  of  a  plasma  more  highly  vitalized,  further  modi- 
fied, than  that  external  to  the  cell- wall.  In  the  former  (i/i^ra- cellular 
plasma)  a  nudetis  is  evolyed,  in  the  latter  (the  tn^-cellular  liquor)  a  cell- 
wall  only  is  produced.  The  former  is  a  higher  creative  act  than  the  latter. 
The  materials  used  in  the  first  instance  stand  above  those  employed  in  the 
last,  in  the  scale  of  organic  principles. 

{To  be  eoniimud.) 


Abt.  II. 

On  CoUnpee  of  the  Lung  cmd  its  re^tiUs,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Dttp- 
gnosis  and  Treatment  of  certain  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  By  W.  T. 
Gairdnek,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Ordinary  Physicians  in  the  Hoyal  In- 
firmary of  EdinburglL 

Ik  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review'  for  April  and 
July,  1 8/>3,*  as  well  as  in  some  preceding  pai>ers,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  from  the  point  of  view  of  morbid  anatomy,  certain  conclusions, 
which,  if  correct,  must  be  admitted  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  thoracic  affections.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
present  article  to  embody  some  of  those  practical  ideas,  which  appear 
most  directly  to  spring  from  the  pathological  doctrines  alluded  to :  and  to 
point  out  such  of  the  opinions  and  practices  current  in  the  present  day  as 
appear  either  to  be  founded  essentially  in  error,  or  to  be  liable  to  receive 
an  erroneous  bias  from  imperfect  pathological  views.  To  fulfil  the  first 
part  of  this  programme  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  thoracic  diseases ; 
to  do  justice  to  the  last  would  require  a  complete  critical  review  of  the 
opinions  of  the  present  day,  as  expressed  in  the  works  of  the  most  accre- 
dited authors.  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  confine  this  paper  within 
bounds  more  suitable  to  the  space  assigned  to  it;  and,  by  seizing  the  most 
familiar  and  clear  aspects  of  the  subject,  to  bring  before  the  reader  a  few 
points  of  great  practical  importance,  free  from  all  unnecessary  discussion. 
The  previous  elaboration  of  the  preliminary  matter  will,  I  trust,  prove  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  any  appearance  of  undue  dogmatism,  or  neglect  of 
contemporary  statements,  in  the  present  article. 

The  most  im[>ortaut  conclusions  enunciated  in  the  communications 
referred  to  above,  as  the  result  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  pathology  of 
the  thoracic  viscera,  may  be  shortly  stated  in  a  few  sentences.  It  is,  I 
think,  s^ifficiently  clearly  proved,  that  among  the  different  forms  of  recent 
condensation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  by  far  the  most  frequent  are  those 
dcjiending  on  simple  collapse  of  the  air-cells,  sometimes  attended  by  more  or 
less  serous  effusion,  or  vascular  congestion.  These  forms  of  condensation, 
when  not  dependent  on  external  compression  of  the  lung,  are,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  intimately  related  to  bronchial  obstruction,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  their  chief  exciting  cause;  the  amount  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  bronchi  necessary  to  produce  collapse  of  the  air-vesicles  being 

*  April,  p.  454,  and  July,  p.  209.   Articles  on  ColUpte  of  the  Long,  Bronchitis,  Emphyiema, 
and  DUautkm  of  the  Heart. 
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in  inverse  proportion  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  patient.  The  de- 
pendence of  atrophy  of  the  lung,  of  emphysema,  and  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  upon  these  forms  of  condensation,  (the  first  as  a  direct  consequence, 
the  other  two  hy  means  of  the  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  chest  bearing 
unduly  upon  the  sound  and  dilatable  parts  of  its  viscera,)  has  also  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  papers  referred  to.  It  remains  to  show  wherein 
these  doctrines  may  be  expected  to  modify  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  chest  affections. 

The  diseases  which  have  been  considered,  since  the  application  of  the 
modem  physical  diagnosis  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  as  the    j 
chief  sources  of  condensation  of  the  lung,  or  of  dull  percussion-sound  in    j 
the  thorax,   are  pneumonia,   pleurisy,   or  hydrothorax,   and   tubercular    f 
phthisis.     Every  work  on  physical  diagnosis,  every  course  of  clinical  and    1 
systematic  instruction,  has  usually  treated  in  detail  of  the  modifications     i 
of  percussion-sound  due  to  each  of  these  causes,  and   of  the  collateral     ! 
auscultatory  and  other  phenomena  distinguishing  pneumonic  condensationr    | 
from  pleuritic  effusion,  and  both  of  these  from  tubercular  disease.     On  the    ] 
other  hand,  the  existence  of  other  causes  of  condensation,  and  of  dull 
thoracic  percussion,  than  those  above-mentioned,  has  usually  been  either 
overlooked,  or  has  occupied  so  small  a  space  in  the  field  of  elementarj 
instruction,  as  to  disappear  almost  entirely  from  the  view  of  the  student. 
In  particular,  the  connexion  of  bronchitis,  and  of  other  diseases  producing     . 
bronchial  obstruction,  with  these  phenomena,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, otherwise  than  by  a  few  very  cursor^',  and,  as  it  were,  unwilling 
admissions,  in   the  great  majority  of  standard   works.     This   statement 
might  be  easily  borne  out  by  extracts  from  the  numerous  and  excellent 
treatises  on  chest  disease,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  practitioners  both  in 
this  country  and  the  continent ;  but  the  reader  will  readily  pardon  the 
omission  of  references  which  are  familiar  to  him,  if  he  finds  that  in  hia 
own  experience  he  has  usually  regarded  dull  percussion  of  the  chest  as 
being;  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  valid  distinction   between  pure 
bronchitis  and  most  of  the  other  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
viscera  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  or  complicate<l. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  conclusions  mentioned  above,  it  will  appear 
that  a  correct  view  of  thoracic  pathology  demands  a  much  wider  and-  more 
general  recognition  of  the  existence  of  j)ulmonary  condensation  from 
bronchial  obstniction,  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
admitted  that  in  one  department  of  practice  more  just  ideas  have  long 
prevailed  among  the  best-informed  pathologists;  and  that  in  infantile 
diseases  the  origin  of  pulmonary  condensation  in  simple  collapse  of  the 
vesicles  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  has  been  taught  by  numerous  ob* 
servers,  to  whose  elaborate  researches  and  correct  appreciation  of  facts  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  in  a  previous  paper.  Confiuing  my  obser- 
vations at  present  chiefly  to  adult  pathology,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
how  far  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  and  bronchitis,  seem  to  be  liable  to  serious  error  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  which  has  prevailed  of  the  forms  of  condensation  dependent 
on  bronchial  obstruction. 

1.  F^ieumonia, — Not  one  of  all  the  acute  inflammatory  diseases  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  and  so  careful  observation  as  pneumonia.     It 
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has  been  in  the  present  century,  as  pleuritis  was  among  the  later  Greeks 
and  Arabians,  the  princeps  morborum  actUorum^  the  battle-ground  of 
opposing  principles,  both  in  pathology  and  practice.  There  is  scarcely  a 
great  physician,  from  the  time  of  Sydenham  to  the  present  day,  whose 
opinions  in  respect  to  it  have  not  been  repeatedly  canvassed  in  the  mono- 
graphs and  systematic  treatises  of  the  last  few  years.  By  the  medical 
writers  of  the  present  century  it  has  received  an  unexampled  amount  of 
discussion.  Its  symptoms,  its  physical  signs,  its  causes^  its  degree  of 
fatality  under  different  circumstances,  its  varieties  of  type  according  to 
age  and  epidemic  constitution,  its  relation  to  all  other  diseases,  its  treat- 
ment by  bloodletting,  by  tartar-emetic,  by  stimulants,  by  ptisans  and 
extractivm  fframinis ;  its  behaviour  under  Brownism,  Broussaisism,  Rasorism, 
and  every  other  variety  of  ism;  under  homoeopathy  and  every  other 
variety  of  pathy;  finally,  its  issue  when  left  systematically  to  nature  with 
regulated  diet  and  regimen  (for  none  of  the  expectant  physicians  have 
ever  trusted  nature  in  these  latter  particulars) ; — all  these  subjects  have 
been  discussed  under  every  conceivable  aspect,  and  with  the  aid  of  every 
resource  that  modern  learning  and  ingenuity  can  supply  for  the  solution 
of  such  questions.  In  particular,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  pneumonia, 
together  with  typhoid  fever,  phthisis,  pericarditis,  rheumatism,  and  a  few 
other  diseases,  has  occupied  for  many  years  past  the  most  prominent 
position  in  all  our  statistical  inquiries,  and  owes  this  position  no  doubt  to 
the  conviction  that  it  is  a  pathological  condition  more  easily  recognised, 
more  uniform  in  its  character,  and  therefore  less  apt  to  lead  to  fallacy  than 
most  others.  It  is  certain  that  the  public,  and  even  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  medical  profession,  are  often  induced  to  repose  with  undue  security 
on  numerical  inquiries,  under  the  impression  that  the  diseases  treated  of 
under  one  name  are  made  up  of  identical  or  nearly  similar  pathological 
units.  This  impression,  originally  ])ropagated  in  perfect  good  faith,  by 
men  whose  object  was  to  avoid  fallacy,  and  who  sacrificed. every  other 
consideration  to  the  cause  of  truth,  has  recently  been  turned  successfully 
to  account  by  many  persons  of  another  description ;  men  self-devoted  to 
the  service  of  quackery,  having  no  other  interest  in  medical  science  than 
a  personal  one,  and  ready,  accordingly,  to  confound  truth  and  error  by  the 
careful  selection,  the  studious  supjiression,  or  the  indiscriminate  adoption 
of  data. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy  in  con- 
nexion with  physical  diagnosis,  has  very  greatly  contributed  to  fix  in  the 
public  mind  the  idea  of  pneumonia  as  a  separate  and  peculiar  pathological 
unity.  Among  the  ancients,  t\\e peripneumonia  was,  as  epilepsy,  neuralgia, 
and  typhus  fever  now  are,  nothing  but  the  name  for  a  series  of  symptoms 
or  external  phenomena,  the  presence  or  absence,  the  severity  or  mildness 
of  which  in  individual  cases  guided  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  in  dia- 
gnosis, and  his  hand  in  action.  No  doubt  speculations  existed  as  to  the 
anatomical  seat  of  this  affection.  The  expectoration,  the  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness of  the  chest,  the  functional  disturbance  which  it  created,  were  all  such 
as  to  point  to  the  part  affected :  and  the  name  of  the  disease^  accordingly, 
bears  the  impress  of  a  rough  anatomical  appreciation  of  its  seat.  But  the 
great  uniformity  of  the  descriptions  of  this  affection,  taken  in  connexion 
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with  the  considerable  diversities  of  opinion  as  to  its  anatoraical  nature,* 
show  that  it  was  by  the  study  of  the  evident  symptoms  alone,  and  not  by 
supposed  anatomical  differences,  that  the  ancient  authorities  concurred  iu 
giving  this  disease  a  position  in  the  nosology,  and  particularly  in  distin- 
guishing it  from  pleurisy. 

Nor  did  this  view  of  the  subject  cease  with  the  introduction  of  morbid 
anatomy  as  a  means  of  pathological  inquiry.  The  discovery  of  fiepcUi- 
zcUion  of  the  lung  dates  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  that  science, 
but  notwithstiinding  multiplied  investigations  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  Morgagni  found  it  impossible  to  give  an  exact 
anatomical  description  of  the  perijmeuuionia  as  distinguished  from  pleurisy; 
and  his  successors  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  were  in  no  better 
predicament,  as  we  find  that  the  endless  inconsistencies  of  previous  noso- 
logical writers  on  this  point,  and  the  unprofitable  nature  of  their  classi- 
fications, drove  Cullen  into  the  admission  that  no  sufficient  distinction 
between  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  could  be  found,  at  least  of  a  kind 
available  at  the  bedside.  The  two  diseases,  therefore,  which  were  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients,  were  placed  by  Cullen  under  the  single  genus. 
Pneumonia :  and  were  only  separated  into  distinct  species  in  deference  to 
prior  authorities  {ppinivniims  et  cansuettuiiTie  medicorum  aliquid  ooncedere 
volens).^  In  this  respect  Cullen  only  followed  the  example  of  Hoffmann; 
and  though  Pinel  and  his  followers,  tracing  the  first  lines  of  an  anatomical 
nosology,  placed  the  two  diseases  widely  apart,  most  of  the  great  clinical 
observers  of  the  eighteenth  centuryj  justified  Cullen's  views  on  the  subject, 
by  showing  that  no  close  relation  could  be  discovered  between  the  symp- 
toms and  the  anatomical  distinctions.  I  shall  hereafter  point  out  the 
source  of  much  of  the  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
by  showing  that  the  modem  idea,  both  of  pneumonia  and  of  pleurisy,  is 
essentially  different  from  the  ancient,  and  leads  necessarily  to  confusion 
when  compared  with  it.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  shown,  as 
an  unquestionable  fact,  that  up  to  the  present  century  the  study  of  morbid 
anatomy  did  not  render  iu  any  degree  more  precise  the  nosologicid  dis- 
tinctions of  pneumonia  derived  from  the  Greeks. 

The  art  of  percussion,  however,  as  introduced  by  Avenbnigger  and 
Corvisart,  began  to  find  followers  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  From  that  epoch  the  anatomical  characters  of  chest  affections 
assumed  a  new  importance  as  the  elements  of  diagnostic  distinctions. 
The  tendency  of  the  age,  moreover,  was  towards  the  localization  of  disease 
to  the  uttermost;  and  tlie  increased  attention  given  to  morbid  anatomy 
tended  to  keep  up  the  nosological  definitions  which  had  identified  peri- 
pneumonia with  hepatization  -  or  condensation  of  the  lung.  The  labours 
of  Laennec  confirmed  these  distinctions,  but  showed  that  the  phenomena 
revealed  by  mediate  auscultation  were  capable  of  affording  new  diagnostic 
assistance,  and  of  recording  the  progress  of  pulmonic  condensation  with 
even  greater  exactitude  than  percussion.     From  the  moment  that  orepi- 

•  See  the  interesting  chapter  in  Ocellus  Aurelfanas,  Acut.  Morb.  II.  28;  entitled,  'Quis  locus 
in  peripneumonicis  patitur.' 

t  Synopsis  Nosolog.  Method,  sub  voce  Pneumonia. 

X  Especially  De  Uaen  and  StoU.  who  habitually,  and  almost  constantly,  use  the  compound 
word  pleuro-peripneumonia,  introduced  by  Vincent  Boron  in  the  preceding  century,  and  in 
later  timea  much  employed  by  AndraL 
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tating  rale,  dull  percussion,  bronchial  respiration  and  voice,  became  the 
recognised  exponents  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  the  symptoms  assumed 
a  secondary  position  in  reference  to  its  clinical  history ;  the  anatomical 
change  in  the  lung  was  Uie  disease,  the  symptoms  were  the  accidental 
epiphenomena. 

This  great  revolution  in  the  nosological  idea  of  pneumonia  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  records  of  medical  practice  in 
that  disease.  The  ancient  peripneumonia  was  a  disease  always  acute, 
always  febrile,  characterized  by  great  functional  disturbance,  and  great 
risk  of  suffocation.  So  fatal,  indeed,  was  this  disease,  tliat  even  the  pain 
which  sometimes  accompanied  it  was  altogether  subordinate  to  the  danger.* 
The  modern  pneumonia  is  an  affection  which,  as  almost  all  the  best  ob- 
servers have  assured  us,  may  vary  indefinitely  in  its  symptomatic  charac- 
ters, and  not  less  as  to  its  prognosis;  nay,  which  may  in  some  not  unfre- 
quent  instances  be  altogether  latent,  as  far  as  sym])toms  are  concerned. 
The  idea  of  a  latent  pneumonia  would  have  appeared  to  Aretaeus  a  strange 
contradiction,  because  in  the  symptoms  was  involved  the  very  existence  of 
the  disease.  To  Grisolle  a  latent  pneumonia  appears  scarcely  admissible, 
because,  although  the  symptoms  may  be  entirely  wanting  or  masked,  con- 
densation of  the  lungs  can  rarely  occur  so  as  to  be  unappreciable  by 
physical  8igns.f  The  pneumonia  of  Grisolle  might  be  no  pneumonia,  nor 
even  any  disease  of  the  lungs,  to  Areteeus.  I  shall  afterwards  show,  in 
relation  to  bronchitis,  that  the  pneumonia  of  Aretaeus  might  be  no  pneu- 
m  >nia  to  Grisolle. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  facts,  plain  enough  even  on  a  superficial 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  pneumonia,  should  have  been  so  often  over- 
looked by  those  who  have  compared  the  ancient  with  the  modern  practice 
in  this  disease.  Laennec  himself  did  not  fall  into  this  error.  He  was 
fully  aware  that  cases  of  pneumonia,  according  to  his  own  diagnosis,  and 
according  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  were  not  comparable  quantities;  and 
he  accordingly  rarely  attempts  to  compare  them,  either  as  to  treatment  or 
as  to  anything  else.  When,  in  stating  the  results  of  his  own  practice,  he 
foresees  that  such  a  comparison  is  inevitable,  he  expressly  warns  the  reader 
of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  cases,  and  particularly  remarks, 
*'Jirst,  that  auscultation  allows  us  to  recognise  pneumonia  much  earlier 
than  we  can  do  it  by  the  observation  of  symptoms;  and,  secondly,  that 
according  to  all  appearances,  many  cases  of  simple  pleurisy,  or  of  pIeui*o- 
pneumonia  with  predominance  of  pleurisy,  are  necessarily  comprised  under 
the  name  of  peripneumonia,"  in  the  accounts  of  the  practice  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessors.  J  This  passage  is  of  very  great  importance  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  pneumonia.  Not  only  is  it  most  creditable  to  the  ctindour 
of  Laennec,  by  whom  it  is  put  forward  as  an  explanation  of  his  own  ap- 
parent success  in  treatment,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  best  state- 
ments in  any  author  of  the  nature  of  the  difierence,  in  certain  cases, 
between  pneumonia  before  physical  diagnosis,  and  pneumonia  since  that 
period.  It  may,  therefore,  fitly  form  the  starting-point  of  a  few  more 
detailed  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

♦  Celras,  1.  4,  c.  7,  •*  Plug  perlculi  quam  doIorU  babet."     See  also  Arcteoe,  1.  2,  c.  1,  De 

wSm  aeotonim  morboram. 

t  Traits  de  la  Pneumonie.     Paris,  1841,  p.  484. 

X  Anacttltatton  Mediate.    2tA  edit.,  roL  i:  p.  504.  - 
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A  iiiodern  physician,  in  all  respects  well-informed  and  skilful,  will  fonu 
his  diagnosis,  and  determine  his  treatment,  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  chiefly 
from  some  combinhti<m  of  the  following  phenomena — viz.,  fever,  local 
pain,  dysi)ei)sia,  characteristic  expectoration,  cough,  crepitating  rale,  altered 
percussion-sound,  bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  with  perhaps  the 
aid  of  some  other  less  constant  alterations  of  function,  or  of  the  physical 
signs,  in  peculiar  and  doubtful  cjises.  He  knows,  however,  that  several  of 
these  phenomena  may  be  absent  in  any  particular  case,  and  that  one  or 
two  of  them  may  be  expected  to  be  absent  in  a  large  proportion  of  eases. 
He  will,  therefore,  not  readily  be  induced  to  resign  any  of  his  means  of 
exploration,  and  least  of  all  the  general  or  rational  symptoms,  which  he 
will  always  regard  as  giving  the  chief  indications  for  treatment,  even  where 
the  diagnosis  cannot  be  securely  rested  upon  them.  Such  would,  I  think, 
be  the  verdict  of  most  sound  and  experienced  physicians,  as  to  the  com- 
peting value  of  rational  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  It  was  evidently 
by  these  principles  that  Laennec  was  uniformly  guided,  as  every  page  of 
his  great  work  proves.  No  one  has  asserted  these  principles  with  more 
clearness  and  strength  of  conviction  than  Dr.  Stokes.  "  In  the  cases  we 
are  every  day  called  to  treat,"  says  he,  "  the  value  of  physical  signs  n)U8t 
be  tested  by  the  history  and  symptoms,  and  these  in  their  turn  must  be 
corrected  by  the  physical  signs.  Whoever  neglects  either  source  of  infor- 
mation will  fall  into  the  most  fatal  errors."*  Similar  statements  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  most  trustworthy  authorities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  invention  of  physical  diagnosis  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  ajyparent  value  of  symptoms,  not  by  circumscribing  the  field 
of  their  application  in  diagnosis,  but  by  extending  the  field  of  diagnosis 
taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  unquestionably  true,  that  an  undue  estimate 
of  the  relative  importance  of  physiciil  signs  has  caused,  in  some  minds,  a 
neglect  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  symptoms;  which  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Laennec  himself,  and 
the  best  of  his  successors. 

It  is  natural  to  look  to  France  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  system ; 
and  I  have  already  indicated  that  Laennec  himself  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  "  pneumonia"  had,  to  some  extent,  changed  its  nosological 
character  and  its  relations  to  medical  practice,  under  the  accessions  to  the 
means  of  diagnosis.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  direct  attention  to  this 
point,  because  M.  Louis  has  extracted  from  the  words  of  Laennec  above 
noticed,  a  meaning  which  it  appears  to  me  they  cannot  justly  be  made  to 
bear;  and  because  the  commentary  of  Louis  on  the  text  of  Laennec  places 
in  an  instructive  point  of  view  the  characters  of  pneumonia,  as  the  dis- 
ease was  regarded  by  these  two  celebrated  and  excellent  physicians.  In 
his  "  Recherches  sur  les  Eflets  de  la  Saign^e,"  Louis  refers  to  the  passage 
of  Laennec  above  quoted,  and  remarks  upon  it  as  proving,  "  that  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  Laennec  trusted  to  auscultation  exclusively  to 
indicate  to  him  the  existence  of  pneumonia ;  that  crepitation,  independently 
of  every  other  local  symptom,  appeared  to  him  to  be  sufficient  for  a  secure 
diagnosis  of  this  afiection :  so  that  he  must  have  admitted  cases  of  pneumonia 
among  individuals  who  offered  only  crepitation,  without  rusty  and  semi-trans- 
parent sputa;  without  any  alteration  of  the  respiratory  murmur;  without  any 

«  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  part  i.  p.  40. 
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dej^ee  of  dulness  of  the  chest  on  percussion,  at  any  point."*  Upon  the  above 
estimate  of  Laennec's  method  of  diagnosis,  M.  Louis  attributes  to  liim  a  want 
of  sufficient  caution  in  admitting  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  maintains  that  he 
must  have  frequently  mistaken  the  crepitating  rale  of  bronchitis  of  the 
smaller  tubes,  for  that  of  pneumonia.  Without  entering  at  present  into 
the  question  whether  this  mistake  was  probable,  or  whether  it  would,  as 
M.  Louis  supposes,  account  for  the  comparatively  high  apparent  success  of 
Laennec's  practice,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Louis,  nor  in  any  other  portion  of  Laennec's  work,  goes 
to  bear  out  the  idea  that  he  habitually  assumed  the  existence  of  clinically 
important  pneumonia,  from  an  obsei^vation  of  auscultatory  pneumonia 
ordy.f  His  assertion  is  simply,  that  auscultation  allows  of  a  more  early 
recognition  of  ])neumonia ;  in  other  words,  that  a  crepitating  rfde  in  the 
lung,  added  to  symptoms  as  yet  not  precisely  characteristic,  will  enable  an 
observer  to  predicate  the  disease  with  certainty.  This  is  the  only  expla- 
nation of  Laennec's  meaning  which  his  words  require  ;  it  is  likewise  the 
only  meaning  consistent  witli  the  rest  of  his  published  opinions,  which 
always  describe  the  symptoms,  and  particularly  the  fever,  as  going  along 
with  simple  uncomplicated  pneumonia yrof?*  tJt^  be^mning.X 

The  above  observations  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  M.  Louis  has 
inadvertently  misrepresented  the  principles  of  diagnosis  advocated  by 
Laennec.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  in  relation  to  the  important  question 
of  curability,  there  was  an  important  difference  between  the  "  pneumonia" 
of  Laennec  and  that  of  M.  Louis.  Under  a  similar  treatment  (l)y  tartar- 
emetic  in  large  doses),  the  latter  lost  three  patients  out  of  twenty,  who 
were  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  while  Laennec  treated 
sixty-two  patients  with  only  six  deaths,  all  of  which  fatal  cases  were  in 
very  unfavourable,  and  some  in  desperate  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
admission.  It  is  this  discrepancy  which  M.  Louis  seeks  to  explain.  I 
think  it  may  probably  (so  far  as  it  was  not  accidental)  be  explained  as 
follows  : — The  cases  of  Louis  were,  in  two  points  of  view,  select  cases. 
They  were,  or  aj»pear  to  have  been,  a  favourable  selection  for  treatment,  in 
respect  that  the  individuals  were  all  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  seizure, 
and  that  all  the  cases  springing  out  of  pulmonary  catarrh  were  carefully 
excluded. §  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  all,  iMunU  exception,  cases  of  a 
serious  character^  considered  with  respect  to  the  pneumonia  itself ;  inas- 
much as  M.  Louis,  not  content  with  a  few  conditions  in  fixing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  seems  to  have  demanded,  as  absolutely  indispensable 
points  in  his  diagnosis,  fever,  pain,  rusty  expectoration,  crepitant  r41e, 
bronchial  respiration,  and  more  or  less  dull  percussion — in  other  words,  the 

*  Louis,  Rechcrches  sur  la  Haign^e,  p.  65. 

f  This  remark  applies  onlj  to  the  second  edition ;  in  the  finit,  Laennec  seems,  as  might  be 
expected,  less  alive  to  the  risk  of  error  in  practice  fh>m  a  purely  physical  diagnosis.  8ee  Aus- 
cult.  Mediate,  Ut  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  17U,  par.  205. 

X  **  La  pnenmoiiie,  efe«  non  (tt'biU,  est  accoropagn^  d'une  fifevre  aigue ;  il  est  tri^-rare  qu*eUe 
manque  ou  mime  qii'elle  9oit  pett  intmse,  et  cela  n 'arrive  guere  que  dans  les  pneumonies  partielles 
tres-peu  itendne».''—Auscuit.  Mtd.,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  in  the  2nd  edition,  which  compare  with  the 
passage  quoted  above. 

§  In  his  first  scries,  composed,  alter  this  exclusion,  of  7«  cases  of  pure  simple  pneumonia,  the 
cases  excluded  were  45  in  number.  As  reganls  this  exclusion,  Louis  says,  "  J'ai  cru  devoir 
barter  ces  faits  de  mon  analyse,  pour  que  tout  f&t  comparable.  Aucuu  autre  fait  n'en  a  6t4 
^art^;  dc  manierc  que  j'ai  reellement  fait  une  eiiumc'ration  complete,  ou  I'analyse  de  tous  les 
faittf  de  mCme  esp^  que  J'ai  recueillds." — Becherchea  sur  la  Saignit,  p.  9  (note). 
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proof  of  a  pneumonia  not  merely  begun,  but  continued  to  a  dangerous 
extent.*  It  seems  liighly  probable  that  Laennec,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
being,  like  M.  Louis,  engaged  in  a  strict  comparative  numerical  "analysis 
of  facts  of  the  same  species,"  and  not  in  fact  proposing  to  himself  any 
rigorous  analysis  at  all,  gave  all  the  cases  which  had  satisfied  ki^  own  imnd 
of  the  existence  of  pneumonia,  even  at  the  earliest  stage.  Among  these 
may  doubtless  be  reckoned  some  cases  of  very  slight  pneumonia,  and 
some,  as  M.  Louis  suggests,  of  "catarrhal  pneumonia;"  on  the  other  hand, 
Laennec  undoubtedly  included  some  which  were  not  in  good  health  at  the 
time  of  seizure,  as  his  list  of  detailed  fatal  cases  shows.  Both  Laennec 
and  Louis  iiave  probably  excluded  the  "  peripneuraonie  des  agonisans," 
and  the  "  j)ueumonia"  occurring  as  a  mere  complication  of  other  severe 
acute  diseases,  with  such  symptoms  as  to  be  of  secondary  importance.  On 
the  whole,  the  estimate  of  the  disease  by  these  two  great  physicians  does 
not  appear  to  have  differed  in  any  material  point;  nor  is  there,  I  think, 
any  ground  for  supposing  that  either  of  them  allowed  his  judgment  to  be 
swayed  considerably  by  the  study  of  physical  signs,  to  the  exclusion  of 
symptoms.  M.  Louis's  exactness  of  method  and  conscientiousness  of  cha- 
racter place  his  facts  beyond  all  shadow  of  suspicion  in  this  respect,  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  his  own  wortls.  Laennec,  speaking  confeasedly 
with  less  severe  exactness,  may  sometimes  have  too  lightly  admitted  some 
pseudo-pneumonic  cases,  on  grounds  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  But 
his  object  was  simply  to  show  that,  in  using  the  treatment  by  tartar-emetic 
for  a  series  of  years,  he  had  lost  very  few  cases  absolutely  (not  compara- 
tively, as  the  elements  for  a  comparison  did  not  then  exist),  in  a  large  field 
for  observation ;  and  his  method  of  showing  this  was  eminently  con- 
scientious ;  he  gives  the  whole  of  his  cases,  according  to  his  own  unbiassed 
judgment,  and  likewise  the  whole  of  his  deaths^  even  when  those  were  the 
result  of  complications,  or  of  pneumonia  itself  a  complication  of  other  dis- 
eases, or  of  pneumonia  treated  in  extremis.  Further,  he  expressly  warns 
the  reader  that  his  results  are  not  fairly  to  be  compared  with  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  that,  if  so  compared,  they  give  the  stetlMscopic  pneumonia 
an  a])parent  advantage,  which  is  not  an  advantage  in  fact. 

I  have  next  to  inquire,  whether  the  neglect  of  rational  symptoms  and 
exclusive  attention  to  physical  signs  which  M.  Louis  attributes  to  Laennec, 
have,  to  any  considerable  extent,  interfered  with  the  conceptions  of  other 
physicians  of  eminence,  or  biassed  the  judgment  of  the  medical  public, 
with  respect  to  pneumonia.  That  M.  Louis  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  a 
fallacy  from  this  cause,  may  be  presumed  from  his  having  allowed  the 
suspicion  of  error  to  arise  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  Laennec's  cases;  for,  it 
is  in  no  spirit  of  detraction,  but  of  genuine  scientific  caution,  that  he  states 
his  convictions  on  this  subject.  Further,  M.  Louis  was  one  of  the  earliest 
observers  who  described  accurately  in  the  adult,  and  in  the  course  of  fever, 
the  peculiar  affections  of  the  lung  which  simulate  pneumonia  in  that  dis- 
ease, without  producing  any  of  its  characteristic  symptoms;  and,  although 
he  evidently  considered  these  affections  a  peculiar  kind  of  pneumonia,  the 
sequel  of  slight  pulmonary  catarrh  in  enfeebled  subjects,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  learned  from  these  cases  the  danger  of  admitting  crepitation, 
and  even  dull  percussion,  to  a  level  with  rational  symptoms  in  pointing 

*  fieoh«vhes,  fcc.;  compare  pp.  16  and  34. 
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diagnosis  or  indicating  treatment.*  From  an  examination  of  his  own 
cases,  it  api>ears  that  his  treatment  was  never  moditicd  by  the  observation 
of  these  phenomena ;  and  in  describing  them  he  gives  the  following  im- 
]>ortant  warning: — "It  is  very  important  to  know  these  results  of  auscul- 
tation, so  as  to  avoid  the  grave  errors  into  which  I  have  seen  a  physician 
^11,  who  had  little  practice  in  auscultation,  but  was  in  other  respects  very 
skilful.  Whenever  he  met  with  the  rale  of  which  I  speak,  in  the  course  of 
a  typhoid  affection,  even  of  slight  intensity,  he  supposed,  notwithstanding 
the  trivial  character  of  the  dyspnoea,  that  he  ha<l  to  do  with  an  intense 
pulmonary  catarrh,  and  prescribed  bleetling«4,  wit/toul  8ucce88.'''\'  These  ob- 
servations of  M.  Louis  show  very  clearly  the  source  of  his  criticisms  on 
Laennec's  supposed  error,  and  demonstrate  that  they  were  by  no  means 
founded  on  an  hypothesis  invented  to  explain  a  difficulty,  but  on  a  fallacy 
actually  observed  itt  practice. 

M.  Andral  was  the  first  author  of  repute  who,  after  the  publication  of 
Laennec*8  great  work,  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  physical  signs  as  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  pneunumia,  demanding  active  treatnierU,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  its  characteristic  symptoms  We  have  seen  that  Laennec 
himself  did  not  do  so ;  and  this  is  made  still  more  plain  by  a  consideration 
of  his  article  on  symptomatic  and  latent  pneumonia,  and  by  some  of  his 
criticisms  on  the  cases  and  inferences  of  Andral,  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  *  Auscultation  M6diate/f  These  criticisms  show  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Laennec  to  vindicate  to  the  utmost  the  application  of  the  stetho- 
scope to  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia ;  but  at  the  Sixme  time  demonstrate 
his  i>erfect  freeilom  from  that  love  of  paradoxical  and  startling  assertion, 
which  has  unfortunately,  in  the  writings  of  many  advocates  of  physical 
dia^piosis.  formed  the  apology  of  the  sceptic,  and  the  bane  of  the  art.  He 
maintains  strongly,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  pneumonia  of  clinical  im- 
jMitance  is  always  recognisable  by  physical  signs,  but  guards  with  great 
care  against  the  conclusion  that  pneumonia  recognisable  by  physical 
signs  is  always  of  clinical  im])ortancc.  When  speaking  of  one  form  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  latent  pneumonia,  or  pneumonia  without  symptoms 
(that  which  occurs  in  the  dying),  he  speaks  of  the  diagnosis  as  having  only 
been  made  "  pour  exercer  les  6leves."§  I  may  here  notice  that  M. 
Chcmiers  doctrine  is  more  conservative  (so  to  speak)  than  that  of  Laennec, 
or  indeed  that  of  any  other  modern  French  author,  in  rt^rd  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  symptoms,  as  supplementary  to  physical  signs  in  the  diagnosis 
of  pneumonia.  He  sajs  that  the  crepitating  rale  is  sometimes  wnntiug 
where  evident  pneumonia  exists,  and  sometimes  present  over  a  certaiu 
extent  of  the  chest  in  cases  where  the  absence  of  symptoms  conii>elled 

•  Loui9,  Fievre  Typhoide,  Paris,  1841.  Conipare  the  chapter,  '  Des  Poumoiw,'  iu  the  first 
Tolume,  with  that  of"  I)e  la  Respiration,"  in  the  second;  refer  alw  to  the  cases  quotv:d  iu  the 
Utter.     The  fint  editioo  of  thin  work  of  Louis  was  published  in  18*^9. 

t  Op.  cit.,  Ut  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  28a-4.  The  above  reraarlw  refer  more  particularly  to  the  dry 
sonorous  rale,  which  wa*  usually  present  out  of  proiwrtion  to  the  symptoms.  But  the  coexistence 
of  crepitation  ^ith  this  rale  is  mentioned  imm<hiiat«ly  afterwards  as  occurring  iu  a  good  many 
cases  (im  asaez gratul  tiombrt),  without  symptoms:  and  in  p.  286,  the  same  thing  is  stated  with 
respect  to  six  of  the  cases  that  recovered,  in  one  of  which,  a  young  girl,  who  was  very  much 
enfeebled,  the  crepitation  was  extended,  and  lasted  for  a  month,  along  with  dull  percussion  at 
the  corresponding  point.  But  in  tliis  case,  as  in  the  others,  the  expectoration  had  no  charac« 
t«iiatic  appearance." 

t  Op.  dt.,  sect.  ii.  ch.  6,  art.  2  and  5,  vol.  i.  pp.  425,  47S,  et  9eq, 

§  Op.  cit^  vol.  i.  p.  430. 
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him  to  renounce  the  idea  of  pneumonia.  "I  will  add,"  says  he,  " that 
viscid  and  sanguinolent  sputa,  without  crepitating  rile,  are,  according  to 
my  exi>erience,  a  much  more  certain  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  than 
crepitation  unaccompanied  by  this  kind  of  sputa;" — a  statement  with 
which  I  can  most  lieartily  concur,  as  well  as  with  a  practical  caution 
which  he  gives  elsewhere,  regarding  examination  of  the  back  of  the  chest 
in  the  pneumonia  of  debility,  "  where  the  least  movement  may  bring  on 
mortal  faintness,*'  and  where  "  an  honest  physician  will  rather  remain  in 
an  uncertainty  which  has  no  bad  result,  than  compromise  the  last  breath 
of  life  by  a  curiosity  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  well-timed."* 

We  have  seen  that  before  stethoscopic  examination  became  general,  the 
name  of  pneumonia  was  applied  almost  exclusively  to  a  class  of  cases 
having  well-marked  symptoms,  and  fatal  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  external  phenomena.  We  have  likewise  seen  that  the  use 
of  physical  diagnosis,  and  particularly  the  importance  attached  to  the 
crepitating  rile  by  Laennec  himself,  brought  into  view  for  the  first  time 
a  new  series  of  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  no  longer  diagnostic 
phenomena,  and  in  the  discovery  of  which  the  stethoscope  alone  was  to 
be  trusted.  This  fonn  of  pneumonia  was  called  by  Laennec  latent  and 
symptomatic.t  "  It  is  mostly,"  he  says,  "  when  pneumonia  is  compli- 
cated with  another  disease  that  it  may  easily  esca[>e  the  attention  of  the 
physician."  Frequently  such  affections  were  "  rather  agonies  than  dis- 
eases ;"  pfTipneu/iLonie  des  agonisanSf  as  Laennec  termed  them.  Others 
were  the  consequence  of  catarrh ;  a  consequence  rare  indeed  in  proportion 
to  tlie  frequency  of  this  latter  disorder,  but  not  unfrequent  in  the  variety 
long  known  as  siiffocative  catarrh,  Phtliisis,  eruptive  and  continued  fevers, 
intermittent  fevers,  were  likewise  looked  upon  by  Laennec  as  frequent 
sources  of  pneumonia,  which  was  truly  secondary  and  symptomatic,  being 
masked  in  most  cases  by  the  primary  disease.  Such  affections  were  oc- 
casionally, in  young  and  robust  subjects,  accompanied  by  a  notable 
increase  of  fever ;  but  in  old  and  exhausted  persons,  in  whom  they 
commonly  occurred,  these  "  latent"  pulmonary  inflammations  were,  on  the 
contrary,  coincident  with  sudden  prostration,  loss  of  consciousness,  typhoid 
symptoms,  and  the  commencement  of  the  agony.  In  the  intermittent 
fevers,  owing  to  the  slight  mortality  of  these  affections,  their  pathological 
anatomy  was  little  known  to  Laennec  j; 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  collapse  of  the  lung  in  the  papers  formerly 
referred  to,  I  have  adduced  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  showing,  in  detail, 
that  the  name  of  pneumonia,  under  which  all  these  affections  have  l>een 
confounded  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  is  singularly  inapplicable, 
even  in  morbid  anatomy,  to  a  large  number  of  them.  The  condensation 
of  the  pulmonaiy  texture,  and  obstruction  or  temporary  obliteration  of 
the  air-cells,  which  is  common  to  them  all  as  a  physical  phenomenon,  has 
now  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be,§  in  most  of  these  cases,  a  mere  me- 

*  Dietioimaire  de  MMedne.    Art.  Pneomonie,  toI.  xvii.  pp.  281,  233.    Paris,  1837. 

\  Laennec,  op.  dt.,  vol.  i.  p.  478,  et  seq. 
X  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  481,  «<  seq. 
9  See  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  in  this  Review  for  April ;  aUo  my 
separate  monograph,  *On  the  pathological  Anatomy  of  Bronchitis,  &o.*;  K<iin.  1850;  and  an 
exocUent  sketch  of  one  large  department  of  the  suljiject  in  Dr.  West's  *  Lectures  on  the  Ditteases 
of  Infancy  and  Childhood,'  lect.  xiii.  and  xiv. ;  fhun  which  sources  the  entire  history  of  this 
oomplioated  sul^ect,  so  far  m  known  to  me,  may  be  gathered. 
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chanical  change,  sometimes  connected  with  a  certain  degree  of  catarrh  or 
bronchitis,  but  even  more  commonly  the  result  of  deficient  evacuation  of 
the  normal  or  habitual  bronchial  secretion  in  enfeebled  individuals.  This 
altered  view  of  the  pathology  of  these  affections  clearly  explains  the  latency 
of  the  so-called  pneumonia;  its  connexion  with  typhoid,  adynamic,  and 
catarrhal  conditions,  and  its  familiar  presence  on  the  death-bed  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  shows  what  a  fearful  amount  of  havoc  must  have  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  antiphlogistic  methods  to  a  disease  emphatically, 
in  most  cases,  one  of  debility,  when  physical  diagnosis  too  exclusively 
pursued,  and  erroneous  pathology  unsuspectingly  followed,  combined  to 
mislead  the  physician.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  task  to  dwell  on  the  serious 
errors  of  honest  and  able  practitioners  ;  but  having  taken  a  certain  degree 
of  trouble  to  point  out  rocks  and  shoals  which  have  often  caused  me 
much  anxiety,  I  think  I  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  leaving  them 
without  a  few  beacon-lights  for  the  benefit  of  future  navigators.  I  shall, 
therefore,  give  a  few  examples  of  some  misconceptions,  which  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  most  destructive  in  their  tendency,  and  which,  from  the 
great  and  deserved  reputation  of  the  writings  in  which  they  occur,  have 
been  most  widely  influential  in  dif!'using  errors  of  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  they  must  liave  been  often  neutralized  by 
the  practical  tact  and  sagacity  of  individual  practitioners,  and  by  the 
cautious  and  considerate  spirit  which  commonly  prevails  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  already  indicated  M.  Andral  as  having  fallen  under  the  criticism 
of  Laennec,  on  account  of  some  of  his  statements  on  the  subject  of  pneu- 
monia. Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Laennec  himself  had  been  led 
into  similar  errors,  but  had  spontaneously  rectified  them,  with  that  in- 
stinctive self-control  which  is  conspicuous  throughout  his  writings,  and 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  liis  greatness.  A  comparison 
of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  work,  as  already  indicated,  would 
show  that  a  certain  number  of  statements,  scarcely  containing  positive 
errors  of  observation,  but  liable  to  incorrect  interpretation,  were  severely 
repressed  in  the  latter.  The  observations,  however,  of  M.  Andral,  show 
that  while  on  the  one  side  he  perhaps  fell  into  the  error  attributed  to  him 
by  Laennec,  of  detracting  from  the  value  of  physical  signs  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis  in  certain  forms  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  was  far  more  charge-^ 
able  with  the  opposite  error  of  relying  upon  them,  in  cases  where  they 
appeared  to  present  distinct  indications,  to  an  extent  which  Laeniiec 
Would  not  have  done.  This  will  appear  from  the  perusal  of  the  chapter 
on  "  pleuro-pneumonia,  with  absence  of  one  or  several  of  its  cliaracteristic 
symptoms."*  The  forty- third  observation  is  one  of  so  called  catarrhal 
pneumonia.  From  the  absence  of  characteristic  expectoration,  the  i>erfect 
integrity  of  the  pleura,  and  the  state  of  the  bronchi  as  found  in  dissection, 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  refer  this  case  to  the  category  of  simple 
bronchitis,  with  pulmonary  lobular  and  diffused  collapse.  It  was,  how- 
ever, distinctly  an  inflammatory  afliection,  and  was,  therefore,  treated  cor- 
nctly  in  principle.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  blood  drawn  was  buffed, 
and  the  patient  died  asphyxiated,  thereby  attesting  the  real  violence  of  the 
disease.     In  the  forty-tiith  case,  which  was  not  fatal,  there  was  catarrhal 

*  Cliaiqae  Mddicale,  3rd  edit.,  vol.  Ui.  p.  366,  e^  «eg« 
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expectoration,  cough  of  three  weeks'  standing,  slight  dyspnoea  and  fever 
(no  pain  mentioned),  the  ordinary  symj)tonis  of  the  mildest  bronchitis. 
The  feeble  habit  of  this  patient,  and  the  slight  character  of  the  sym]>toms, 
.  appeared  to  the  physician  to  contra-indicate  active  treatment,  while  a  ere- 
piiatiiKj  rdle  in  tlie  left  side,  with  suppression  of  th^  respiratory  inunnur^ 
a/nd  slightly  irnjxiired  percussion,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  demand  it. 
Observe  the  compromise  of  opposing  principles  !  Fifteen  leeches  were  ap- 
plied to  the  left  side ;  and  next  day  it  was  covered  by  a  large  blister, 
which  was  caused  to  su2>purate.  A  little  broth  was  the  only  nourishment 
allowed.''*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  the  simplest 
and  slightest  form  of  bronchitic  collai>se  in  an  enfeebled  jiatient,  and  re- 
quiring expectorants,  or,  at  most,  an  emetic  or  two,  for  its  cure.  But  M. 
Andral  claims  great  credit  for  the  stethoscope,  which  revealeil  in  this  in- 
gtance  a  pneumonia  that  would  otherwise  iiave  been  certainly  overlooked 
(infailliblenient  7n€C07inue).  "  Such  a  mistake  would  have  no  serious 
consequence,'*  he  says,  "  if  it  did  not  frequently  cause  the  employment  of 
proj)er  therapeutic  means  to  be  neglected."  It  will  scarcely  be  contended 
by  any  one  that  the  additional  retinements  in  physical  diagnosis,  or  the 
greater  diffusion  of  its  principles  since  the  time  of  this  case,  have  precluded 
the  possibility  or  even  probability  of  a  similar  emphjyment  of  therapeutic 
means  in  the  present  day.  But  in  the  sixty-first  observation,  we  see  the 
principle  of  an  exclusively  physical  diagnosis  carried  to  its  height.  In  a 
case  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  with  debility  and  emaciation,  treated  by 
astringents  and  tonics  with  good  effect  for  a  month,  the  patient  was  carried 
off  by  a  renewed  febrile  attack,  followed,  in  a  fpw  hours,  by  a  cadaveric 
expression  of  countenance.  Tiie  complete  absence  of  local  symptoms 
left  the  cause  of  the  relapse  obscure.  There  was  no  cough  or  dyspnoea ; 
but  slightly  impaired  percussion  and  crepitant  rale  on  the  right  side  again 
subjected  the  patient  to  "  proper  therajieutic  means" — viz.,  twenty  leeches 
on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  two  blisters  on  the  thighs,  and,  two  days 
after,  w!  en  the  patient,  having  become  progressively  worse,  was  moribund, 
a  blister  to  the  right  side.  From  the  short  account  of  the  dissection,  it 
seems  impossible  to  say  whether  there  was  any  inflammatory  element  in 
this  case  at  all ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Andral,  there  is  **  no  doubt 
that  the  pneumonia  was  the  cause  of  the  relapse  and  of  the  death."t  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  share  in  M.  Andral's  security  of  feeling  in  tliia 
point,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  approve  of  the  treatment. 

The  great  and  brilliant  reputation  of  M.  Piorry,  as  a  follower  in  the 
footsteps  of  Laennec,  invites  an  examination  of  his  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, more  especially  as  the  profession  owes  to  him  a  most  acute  and 
searching  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  hypostatic  condensations  of 
the  lung,  which  include,  for  the  most  part,  the  cases  of  Laennec's  '*  peri- 
pneumonie  des  agonisans."  In  his  first  researches  into  this  affection,  espe- 
cially as  it  occurred  in  the  Salpetri^re,  M.  Piorry  was  struck  with  its 
extreme  frequency,  both  as  a  cause  of  death,  and  as  a  cunible  afl'ection, 
accompanying  almost  all  the  diseast^  of  old  men,  and  disap]>earing 
during  the  convalescence.  These  researches  satisfied  him  that  this  con- 
densation or  "  ])ueumonia''  was  a  peculiar  disease,  not  developed  (as  had 
been  supposed  by  some)  after  death,  but  distinctly  to  be  traced,  as  indeed 

•  Loc.  cit,  p.  40ft.  t  Loc.  cit..  p.  457. 
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Laennec  bad  sIio^^d,  by  auscultation  and  percussion  practised  on  tbe 
living  patient.  8ince  tbe  introduction  of  liis  novel  nomenclature  of  dis- 
ease, M.  Piorrj-  bas  resigned  tbe  name  of  pneumonia  as  applied  to  tbis 
condition,  and  now  regards  it  as  a  congestion  (engouement)  of  tbe  de- 
pending portions  of  tbe  lung,  wbicb  bas  a  great  tendency,  in  some  cases, 
to  pass  into  inflammation,  but  is  not  necessarily,  or  per  se,  inflammatory.* 
His  remarks  on  tbe  aft'ection  are,  in  many  respects,  striking  and  true; 
tbe  latent  cbaracter  of  tbe  symptoms  is  admitted,  as  in  Laennec's  ob- 
servations ;  tbe  influence  of  catarrb  on  its  production  is  also  distinctly 
stated.  Tbe  stetboscope  is  said  to  be  an  unfaitbful  guide  as  respects 
r^es,  but  tbe  absence  or  at  least  diminution  of  tbe  respiration  is  said  to 
be  a  valuable  sign  ;  and  percussion,  by  indicating  diminisbed  clearness  of 
tone,  completes  tbe  diagnosis.  But  in  tbe  treatment,  tbe  ])bantom  of 
congestion  is  scarcely  less  exacting  a  fiend  tban  tbat  of  inflammation, 
and  we  bear,  witb  borror,  tbat  altbougb  tbere  is  no  indication  for  local 
bleeding,  tbere  being  7w  local  irritation,  "  tbe  blood  wbicb  congests  tbe 
organ,  and  by  its  own  proper  weigbt  accumulates  in  its  lower  portions, 
must  be  removed ;"  and  accordingly  "  general  bleeding  may  be  nwre  or  less 
frequently  repeated,  according  to  tfie  effects  which  it  proiluces.  .  .  .  More- 
over, wben  (by  examination  of  tbe  pulse,  beart,  &c.)  we  are  assured  tbat 
the  circulation  is  languisbing,  tbis  fact  is  wo  reason  for  omitting  to  renwve 
blood;  for  tbe  more  considerable  tbe  column  of  liquid  to  be  moved,  tbe 
more  motive  power  is  require<l.''t  Tbe  prgans  of  circulation  are  tbere- 
fore.  to  be*stimulated  by  tonics  and  wine,  wbile  at  tbe  same  time  blood  is 
detracted  for  tbe  relief  of  tbis  supposed  congestion.  Tbe  results  of  tbis 
truly  beroic  doctrine  cannot  be  better  exhibited  tban  by  an  extract  from 
tbe  memoir  of  MM.  Hourmann  and  Decbambre,  upon  tbe  pneumonia  of 
old  men,  wbicb  tbey  observed,  in  common  M'itb  M.  Piorry,  at  tbe 
Balpetridre. 

"  Venesection  is  indicated  at  tbe  commencement  of  latent  pneumonia, 
wben  a  passive  congestion  bas  been  tbe  starting-point.  Tbe  evacuation 
of  blood  in  tbese  cases  bas  a  treble  effect  :  to  remove  a  part  of  its  material 
from  tbis  congestion,  to  combat  tbe  consecutive  inflammation,  and  to 
diminisb  directly  tbe  aspbyxial  condition.  Unfortu7icUdy,  tbese  indi- 
cations, clear  and  rational  as  tbey  are,  cannot  always  be  carried  out;**  tbe 
state  of  debility  being  tbe  obstacle,  on  wbicb  ground  tbe  authors  recom- 
mend tbe  plan  of  stimulation  and  bleeding,  mentioned  above  as  tbat  of 
M.  Piorry,  together  witb  large  sinapisms  freely  applied.  The  result  must 
be  given  in  the  words  of  the  authors  : — **  We  have  seen  patients  in  whom 
tbe  pulse  was  such  as  to  require  bleeding  (le  pouls  invitnit  k  la  saigii^e) 
cease  to  expectorate  immediately  after  it  had  been  practised,  and  die  in 
less  than  tiodve  or  fifteen  hours^X  A  more  graphic  picture  of  a  destructive 
practice  was  probably  never  given  to  the  world ;  for  the  reader  will  observe 
that  tbe  retention  of  the  expectoration  is  tbe  direct  consequence  of  debility, 
and  the  equally  direct  patlMlogical  cause  of  tbe  "  latent  pneumonia,*'  or 
collapse  of  tbe  lung,  which  is  here  in  question. § 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Pncwnonitnie  kypontatUfW ;  Piorry,  Pathologie  Idtriqae,  vol.  iii.  p.  401. 

t  lioc.  cit.,  pp.  422,  423. 
X  Archives  G^neraleH  de  M^ecine,  2^  svrie,  torn.  xii.  p.  190. 
§  To  what  exteut  thi«  erroneous  practice  may  have  been  followed  out  at  the  Salp^triere,  it 
is  only  possible  to  guess  from  the  following  data.    MM.  Ilourmann  and  Dechambre  repeatedl/ 
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The  statistical  returns  of  the  Salp^tridre  furnish,  as  has  been  shown  in 
an  able  paper  by  M.  Valleix,  abundant  proof  of  the  frequency  of  this  so- 
called  "  pneumonia"  in  the  aged  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  changes  in 
these  returns,  over  a  series  of  years,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  patho- 
logical views  known  to  be  prevalent  during  the  same  periods,  shows  re- 
markably the  revolutions  of  medical  opinion  in  respect  to  pneumonia. 
Thus  in  1819,  when  Laennec's  work  was  first  pu Wished,  the  adynamic 
and  ataxic  fevers  of  Pinel  still  held  their  ground,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
nosology;  gastro-enteritis  had  only  begun  to  take  its  place  among  the  fatal 
diseases  of  the  aged,  and  pulmonary  catarrh  caused  a  considerable  number 
of  deaths  ;  pneumonia,  on  the  contrary,  presented  few  deaths,  averaging 
in  this  and  the  two  succeeding  years  seventy-two  per  annum.  With  the 
rise  of  Broussais  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  collateral  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  physical  diagnosis  on  the  other  (from  1821  to  1829),  pneu- 
monia, encephalitis,  and  gastro-enteritis  monopolized  the  field  of  nosology, 
and  the  ancient  reign  of  idiopathic  fevers  was,  to  a  great  extent,  over- 
thrown. A  still  later  period  superseded  gastro-enteritis  by  typhoid  fever, 
and  entirely  supplanted  the  adynamic  fevers  of  Pinel  by  pneumonia,  which, 
owing  to  the  assiduous  study  of  crepitating  r&Ies  and  dull  percussion,  be- 
came emphatically  the  acute  disease  of  the  aged,  and  took  to  a  consider- 
able extent  also  the  place  of  pulmonary  catarrh.  In  point  of  fact,  wc 
find  that  pneumonia  presented,  from  1829  to  1839,  more  than  three  times 
the  annual  average  of  deaths  in  1819-21  ;  while  the  fevers  so  studiously 
classified  and  described  by  Pinel,  in  this  very  hospital  of  the  Salp^trilre,  as 
the  overwhelmingly  frequent  disease  of  the  aged,  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  returns.*  We  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  doctrine  of  collapse 
of  the  lung  shall  succeed  in  occupying  the  attention  of  our  Parisian 
brethren,  we  shall  see  pulmonary  catarrh  restored  to  something  more  like 
its  ancient  position  as  a  fatal  disease  among  the  aged,  while  pneumonia  will 
be  destined  to  another  revolution  ;  though  whether  the  idiopathic  fevers, 
80  signally  routed  by  the  combined  forces  of  Laennec  and  Broussais,  will 
be  permitted  to  collect  their  scattered  forces  under  any  new  name,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  useless  to  conjecture. 

As  to  the  diseases  of  children,  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  dif- 
ferences of  type  in  the  "  pneumonia**  of  early  life  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  more  careful  and  successful  investigation  than  in  the  case  of  the 
similar  aSections  of  adults.  Nothing  can  be  more  precise  than  the  ana- 
tomical descriptions  of  the  atelectasis,  lobular  pneumonia,  carnific*ition, 
6tat  foetal,  (kc,  as  it  is  described  under  different  names  by  different  authors. 

state  that  pneumonia  was  by  far  the  moBt  frequent  fatal  dUcane  of  the  inmates  of  that  liOHpital. 
and  that  itts  frequency  among  those  affected  primarily  with  other  diBeascs,  and  recovering,  wai» 
alfo  very  great ;  but  that  the  immense  majority  (370  to  53)  among  those  who  recovered,  were 
either  latent  affections,  or  at  least  presented  no  symptom  of  acute  pneumonia,  but  only  of 
**  congestion."  The  manner  in  whicli  these  discoveries  were  made  is  ali»o  remarkable.  The 
authors  remark,  **  It  is  clear  that  physical  signs  only  can  prevent  error,  and  we  shall  therefore 
announce  a  proposition,  which  will  certainly  not  be  contradicted  by  any  physician  who  has 
practised  for  some  time  at  the  Snlpetriere.  This  is,  that  to  prevent  all  danger  of  mistake,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  by  percussion  and  auscultation  the  ch^t  q/*  each  patittU  at  every  vijntt 
whati'ver  the  affection  be  which  lias  obliged  him  to  enter  the  infirmary.  There  is  scarcely  a 
day  in  winter  when  there  will  not  be  found  pulmonary  congestions,  and  even  true  hepatixa- 
tions"  (condensations),  **  wliich  could  not  have  been  othemrise  suspected." — lx)c.  cit.,  p.  176. 

•  L'Union  Medicaie,  vol.  U.,  Ko«.  lOl-i-7 :  and  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Ueview,  April, 
1849,  p.  547. 
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The  symptomatology  of  these  affections  was  also  studied  with  great  care, 
even  before  their  nature  was  rightly  understood ;  and  there  has  been  much 
less  misapprehension,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  of  the  latent  and 
asthenic  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  M.  Trousseau,  one  of  the  latest  ex- 
positors of  French  pathology  on  this  subject,  has  remarked  that  the  true 
acute  pneumonia,  which  scarcely  occurs  at  the  earliest  ages,  is  beyond  the 
second  year  so  manageable  a  disease  that  he  treated  during  six  months 
twenty  cases  without  a  single  death ;  wliereas,  the  far  more  frequent  ca- 
tarrhal pneumonia  was  in  his  hands  so  fatal,  that  among  thirty  cases  in 
hospital,  not  one  survived.*  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  M.  Trousseau 
has  here  made  a  somewhat  arbitrary  division  of  his  cases;  and  the  patho- 
logical hypothesis  by  which  he  illustrates  the  two  diseases,  coni])aring  the 
one  to  phlegmon,  and  the  other  to  erysipelas,  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
communicate  clear  ideas. t 

In  concluding  this  first  and  most  complicated  department  of  my  subject, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  collect  into  a  few  words  some  general  principles  as  to 
the  pneumonic  and  pseiulo-pneumonic  condensations  of  the  lung.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  that  these  affections  have  been  frequently  confounded, 
although  in  well-marked  cases,  and  in  the  dead  subject,  they  are  sufficiently 
well  mai'ked  in  their  distinctions.  In  the^r^^  place,  the  connexion  of  the 
pseudo-pneumonia,  or  collapse  of  the  lung,  with  catarrh,  is  such  as,  in  some 
instances,  to  communicate  to  it  acute  symptoms  resembling  those  of  pneu- 
monia proper;  secmidly,  where  it  is  not  accompanied  by  special  acute  symp- 
toms, it  often  occurs  as  a  secondary  phenomenon,  in  the  course  of  acute 
diseases ;  thirdly ,  even  where  neither  of  these  are  present,  the  physical  signs 
are  such  as  to  deceive  the  incautious  observer,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
latent  pneumonia ;  an  idea  which  will  cling  to  the  mind  of  the  practitioner, 
and  will  be  suggestive  of  incorrect  and  deadly  practice,  in  proportion  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  refinements  of  physical  diagnosis 
to  the  exclusion  of  symptomatic  phenomena.  In  fact,  not  only  have  these 
affections  been  confounded  during  life  by  the  most  able  and  competent 
observers,  but  anatomy  itself  has  been  misled,  and  the  scientific  nomen- 
clature of  this  science  has  been  overrun  with  an  immense  number  of 
useless  and  obscure  terms,  corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  those  who  were 
vainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  simplicity  of  nature  with  the  per- 
plexing and  complex  principles  floating  in  the  contemporary  literature  of 
medicine,  and  involved  in  the  general  doctrine  of  some  of  its  ablest 
teachers. 

As  regards  the  patlujlogical  nature  of  the  pseudo-pneumonic  conden- 
sations, it  may  be  said  that  they  all  depend  upon  collapse  of  the  pulmonary 
air-cells,  in  connexion  with  some  degree  of  obstruction  of  the  bronchi. 
This  obstruction  may  be  owing  to  an  increase  of  the  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane;  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  old  and  enfeebled  per- 
sons, to  an  impaired  excretion  of  the  ordinary  mucus,  which  accumulates 

•  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  1089. 
t  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  modem  times  pneumonia  shonld  have  been  regarded  hj 
many  a«  peculiarlt/  a  dittcase  of  old  age  and  infancy.  Arcta^us  speaks  of  it  as  '*  for  the  most 
part  fatal  to  youth  and  persons  in  the  flower  of  life." — De  Morb.  ActU  Cmtsis,  lib.  ii.  I .  The 
exaxuiuation  of  the  disease  in  detail,  as  understood  by  the  ancients  and  modems,  explains  this 
discrepancy. 
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cbiefly  in  the  branches  near  the  root  and  central  parts  of  the  lung.  In 
the  latter  case  the  resulting  disease  is  totally  devoid  of  an  inflammatory 
or  febrile  character,  and  is  found  to  be  developed  with  an  intensity  pro- 
portionate to  the  debility  of  the  patient.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bronchial  secretion  is  increased  and  altered  in  character,  a  certain  degree 
of  febrile  excitement  may  attend  the  disease,  the  amount  of  which  is 
usually  proportionate  to  the  inflammatory  character  of  the  aff*ection,  and 
the  amount  of  active  treatment  reciuired.  In  some  of  the  acute  forms  of 
pulmoTiary  collapse,  acute  cexlema,  or  even  true  pneumonic  infiltration  of 
the  jmlmonary  tissue,  may  supervene,  giving  rise  to  a  complicated  type  of 
disease,  which  is  of  course  attended  by  many  of  the  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia. Such  cases  are,  according  to  my  experience,  very  common  in  con- 
nexion with  purulent  infection  after  operations,  and  in  the  secondary  in- 
flammation after  erysipelas  or  eruptive  fevers. 

The  symptoms  of  the  pseudo-pneumonic  condensations,  as  distinguisl.ed 
from  those  of  true  pneumonia,  are  often  sufficiently  instructive,  and 
always  of  the  gi'eatest  importance  in  guiding  treatment.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  true,  the  infonnation  derived  from  them  is  chiefly  negative; 
nor  is  collapse  of  the  lung,  like  pneumonia,  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
nosological  condition,  having  a  series  of  tolerably  constanir  physiological 
phenomena.  Its  external  manifestations  vary,  both  in  character  and  in 
amount,  with  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to  it,  and  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  often  absent;  the  pulmonary  collapse  being,  in  these  cases,  only  the 
secondary  sign  of  a  general  constitutional  condition.  In  other  cases  it 
has  the  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
intensity ;  and  in  these  instances  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  dyspnoea  is 
a  far  more  striking  symptom  than  in  the  true  pneumonia,  especially  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  condensation  discoverable  by  per- 
cussion and  auscultation.  The  reason  of  this  disproportionate  dyspnoea  I 
shall  state  in  the  sequel ;  the  fact  is  well  known  to  all  experienced  phy- 
sicians, as  an  important  one  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  pneumonia 
and  bronchitis. 

Two  other  facts  in  connexion  with  the  symptoms  deserve  notice.  Pain 
is  rarely,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  symptom  of  the  pseudo-pneumonic 
condensations — if  we  except  the  dull  oppressive  pain  in  coughing,  which 
is  so  well-known  as  the  character  of  bronchitis.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  that  if  we  separate  from  the  pneumonic  cases  those  which  have 
been  erroneously  so  described,  very  few  instances  will  remain  of  acute 
pneumonia  unattended  by  tolerably  acute  and  distinctly  localized  pain  at 
the  commencement.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  frequency  with 
which  the  pleura  is  involved  in  the  disease  of  the  lung.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  remembered,  that  acute  pleurisy,  with  all  its  concomitants, 
sometimes  occurs  in  bronchitis  entirely  fre3  from  pneumonic  complication. 
Of  this  I  have  seen  numerous  instances,  so  that  the  rule  as  to  pain  must 
not  be  taken  too  absolutely. 

The  most  important  symptomatic  peculiarity  of  pneumonia,  as  contra- 
distinguislicd  from  the  pseudo-pneumonic  condensations,  is  undoubtedly 
the  expectoration.  That  of  pneumonia,  in  its  ordinary  acute  form,  is  so 
well  known  that  I  do  not  feel  niyself  called  on  here  to  describe  it.  That 
of  the  pseudo-pneumonic  condensations  is  essentially  catarrhul,  if  in- 
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deed  it  be  present  at  all.  Often,  as  before  mentioned,  expectoration  is 
absent ;  and  I  think  I  have  even  observed  that  expectoration  which  has 
existed  habitually  for  some  time  before  the  attack  may  be  suppressed, 
or  materially  diminished  in  quantity,  on  the  supervention  of  the  symp- 
toms. It  is  certain  that  expectoration  is  frequently  suppressed  in  the 
course  of  this  affection;  and  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  have 
observed  as  a  "  singular  fact"  in  "  pneumonia"  of  the  aged,  that  the  cough 
and  dyspnoea  with  which  their  }>aticnts  had  been  habitually  affected,  occa- 
sionally disappeared  during  the  prevalence  of  the  signs  indicating  this 
disease.*  The  disappearance  of  cough  and  dyspnoea,  as  well  as  expec^ 
toration,  only  occurs,  according  to  my  observation,  in  the  extremely 
asthenic  forms  of  the  affection,  or  in  its  latest  stages. 

The  presence  of  blood,  in  one  form  or  other,  in  tJie  Expectoration  of 
pnetanonia,  has  long  and  justly  been  regarded  as  a  very  characteristic 
fiymptom.  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
pneumonia  in  which  the  characteristic  expectoration  has  not  been  observed, 
undoubtedly  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the  category  of 
pseudo-pneumonia.  But  although  the  most  characteristic  types  of  pneu- 
monic expectoration,  tenacious,  semi-transparent,  and  rusty,  are  little 
liable  to  mislead,  the  mere  presence  of  blood  in  the  sputum  of  Ciitarrh 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  hepatization  of  the  lung  is  present.  I 
shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the  sequel. 

T/ie  pJiAfsical  signs  of  the  pneumonic  and  pseudo- pneumonic  conden- 
sations bear  in  many  respects  so  close  a  resemblance  as  to  afford  no  sure 
and  constant  ground  for  a  distinction.  Crepitating  rale  is  less  frequently, 
or  rather  less  constantly,  present  in  the  pseudo-pneumonic  affections  than 
in  the  commencement  of  true  pneumonia ;  it  is,  moreover,  in  the  former, 
frequently  merged  in  the  coarser  and  more  audible  catarrhal  rales.  Dul- 
ness  on  percussion  is  common  to  both  affections  in  like  measure;  except 
that  in  the  sthenic  forms  of  pulmonary  collapse  it  is  always  slight  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  disease.  In  this  case  emphysema  occupies 
the  entire  surface  of  the  lung,  at  least  at  its  anterior  and  lateral  asj)ects, 
and  leaves  only  the  centre  and  root  occupied  by  condensation.  When 
condensation  is  discovered  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  therefore,  the  symp- 
toms being  those  of  a  febrile  disease  of  respiration,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  signs  of  emphysema  is  a  valuable  criterion,  particularly  if  the 
disease  has  attacked  a  person  formerly  in  good  health.  The  value  of  this 
diagnostic  peculiarity  of  the  pseudo-pneumonic  condensations  is  the 
greater,  because,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,t  and  as  I  am  well  assured  by 
the  most  repeated  and  careful  investigation,  pneumonia,  apart  from  other 
affections  of  the  lung,  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  determine  emphysema. 
The  phenomena  of  the  voice  and  of  the  respiration  are  not  characteristic, 
as  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  pseudo-pneumonic  condensations ;  I  shall 
return  to  them,  however,  in  treating  of  pleurisy. 

On  considering  the  whole  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dia- 
gnosis of  the  affections  of  which  I  have  been  treating  is  sometimes  easy, 
on  other  occasions  of  no  ordinary  difficulty ;  and  that  it  depends  less  on 
refinements  of  physical  diagnosis  than  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

*  Archives  Gcnerales,  2«  s^e,  vol.  xil.  p.  Se. 
t  Pathologleal  Anatomy,  of  Bronchitist  p.  61. 
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whole  phenomena  of  these  diseases,  and  particularly  of  the  varieties  under 
differences  of  age,  constitution,  and  other  niodifyin;^  circumstances.  The 
indications  of  prognosis  and  treatment  are  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
symptoms,  the  mode  of  access,  and  the  progress  of  the  affection;  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  tiie  latent  forms  are  never  properly  made  the  subject 
of  local  treatment,  and  that  the  general  means  employed  should  be  always 
addressed  to  the  symptomatic  phenomena  rather  than  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  lung  as  revealed  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  It  is  also  im> 
portant  to  observe  that  the  course  of  these  affections  in  relation  to  treatment 
is  singularly  contrasted :  m  true  pneumonia,  the  extension  of  the  physical 
signs  is  the  index  of  extension  of  the  disease,  and  increased  demand  for 
active  treatment;  in  the  pseudo- pneumonic  condensations,  extended  dull 
percussion  is  the  index  of  deficient  inspiratory  power  and  general  debility 
of  the  system;  requiring  tonics,  stimulants,  nourishment,  or  otherwise 
baffling  art  altogether.  But  on  this  subject  also  I  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

{To  be  coHiiHued.) 


Art.  hi. 

Scarlatinal  Drojwy.     By  John  W.  Tripe,  M.D. 

Few  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature  have  undergone 
a  more  complete  and  radical  revision  than  that  of  renal  dropsy;  nor  can 
we  select  any  other  disease  to  show  more  foixjibly  that  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  science  generally,  has  of  late  ye^rs  made  great  and  con- 
stant progress,  and  has  been  marked  by  great  corresponding  change. 
But  whilst  every  advance  in  the  sciences,  and  especially  in  the  exact, 
forms  a  substantial  basis  on  wliich  to  erect  the  future  building,  it  is  often 
the  reverse  in  our  comparatively  uncertain  art,  in  which  crude  theories 
have  often  been  propounded  for,  and  accepted  as,  well-established  facts. 
But  this  is  now  less  likely  to  hapj^en,  as  we  invoke,  in  most  inves- 
tigations, the  aid  of  the  microscope,  chemistry,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  of  a  more  rigorous  system  of  statistical  inquiry.  The  great  and 
certain  assistance  affoixled  by  these  is  shown  in  the  history  of  renal  dropsy. 
Thus,  until  Dr.  Bright  brought  the  aid  of  chemistry  to  the  examination 
of  the  ui'ine,  the  connexion  existing  between  certain  forms  of  dropsy 
with  albuminous  urine  and  renal  disease  was  not  known ;  and  until  later 
observers  examined  the  kidneys  with  the  microscope,  the  continued  pre- 
sence of  albumen  in  the  m'ine  was  supposed  to  arise  from  one  disease 
only,  which  was  named  from  the  discoverer,  Bright's  disease.  And  even 
now,  the  number,  forms,  peculiarities,  and  symptoms  of  renal  diseases  are, 
and  will  probably  remain,  unsettled  for  years.  To  prevent  misconcep- 
tion, it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  this  paper  was  written  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  bringing  before  the  profession  the  results  obtained  by  a  veiy 
extended  statistical  inquiry  regai'ding  the  influence  exercised  by  various 
circumstances  on  the  mortality  of  scarlatinal  dropsy.  It  will  also  embody, 
within  a  short  compass,  an  account  of  the  patliology,  varieties,  symptoms, 
complications,  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  scarlatinal 
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dropsy  in  its  most  extended  sense,  including  all  forms  of  albuminous  elu- 
sion, whether  it  take  place  into  one  or  more  of  the  serous  cavities^ 
alone,  or  involve  the  cellular  tissue  also :  I,  therefore,  employ  the  term 
"  dropsy"  to  signify  the  efinsion  of  a  non-inflammatory  albuminous  or 
fibnno-albuminous  fluid  into  the  areolar  tissue,  the  serous  cavities,  or 
into  both. 

When  the  effusion  primarily  involves  the  areolar  tissue,  it  usually  first 
affects  the  eyelids  and  fisice ;  sometimes  the  back  of  the  hands,  or  dorsum 
of  the  feet  and  ankles ;  sometimes  the  scrotum  and  penis ;  but  wherever 
it  may  commence,  it  ordinarily  extends,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
to  the  whole  surfisuje  of  the  body,  and  often  to  one  or  more  of  the  serous 
cavities.  When  the  serous  cavities  are  primarily  attacked,  that  of  the 
abdomen  is  most  frequently  selected ;  that  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
next;  then  of  the  pleurae;  and  lastly  of  the  pencardium.  Frerichs* 
states,  that  in  Bright's  disease  anasarca  is  the  most  frequent  form  of 
dropsy ;  next  ascites ;  and  then  hydrothorax  of  both  sides  of  the  chest ; 
that  of  the  left  being  usually  largest.  He  also  states  that  the  oedema  of 
the  lungs  is  a  common  complication,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by 
hydrothorax.  Effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  observed  in  14  out  of 
the  169  cases  observed  by  Bright  and  Malmsten.  Out  of  680  fatal  cases 
of  scarlatinal  dropsy  which  occurred  in  London  during  the  year  1848, 
592  were  returned  as  anasarca;  38  as  hydrothorax;  and  50  as  hydro- 
cephalus. The  proportion  of  males  and  females  was  as  follows,  during  the 
la^  half  of  the  year : — 

Table  I.f 

Males.  Females.  TotaL 

Anasarca 290     ...     188     ...     478 

Hydrocephalus 26     ...      24     ...       50 

Hydrothorax 18     ...      20     ...      38 

Of  the  cases  classed  together  as  hydrothorax,  two  were  of  hydropericar- 
dium  only. 

The  dropsical  fluid  varies  very  considerably,  being  much  richer  in  albu- 
men in  that  of  the  pleural  cavities  than  of  any  other.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1*005  to  1*014;  the  saline  ingredients  from  5*2  to  10*8;  and 

«  Die  Bright'Hcbe  Nierenkrankbeit  and  deren  Behandlnng ;  and  see  British  and  Foreign 
Hediso-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  ix. 

\  The  materiaU}  for  this  table,  and  for  nearly  all  the  others,  were  obtained  by  a  personal 
^examination  of  the  retnms  of  "  Causes  of  deatli"  supplied  to  the  registrar-general  by  the 
district -registrars,  and  of  other  unpublished  documents  at  Somerset  House.  The  deaths  within 
the  bills  of  mortality  for  London  during  the  year  I8i8  were  67,628  from  all  causes,  and  4766 
Arom  scarlatina.  Each  return  comprises  for  this  and  every  subsequent  year  a  statement  of  the 
age,  sex,  occupation  and  residence,  of  each  person,  and  also  an  enumeration  of  the  disease,  its 
secondary  affection,  and  the  duration  of  each.  Tlie  age,  sex,  and  residence  must  be  correct ;  and 
in  the  case  of  scarlatina  tlie  duration  also,  as  the  rash  is  too  remarkable  a  symptom  to  pass 
tuinoticed.  The  duration  and  period  of  onset  of  some  of  the  complications  are  open  to  a  much 
greater  chance  of  error,  as  they  might  escape  observation  for  some  days,  but  this  objection 
cannot  apply  to  anasarca,  as  it  is  too  patent  to  pass  unobserved.  I  have  examined  upwards 
of  80,000  of  these  returns,  and  have  compiled  all  the  tables,  some  of  which,  as  those  including 
the  five  years  1848 — 52,  are  formed  from  the  returns  of  284,300  deaths  flrom  all  causes.  Of  these 
384,306  deaths,  1600  were  caused  by  scarlatinal  dropsy  (see  Table  8),  or  in  the  proportion  of 
5*6  deaths  fh)m  it  to  1000  from  all  causes.  I  have  much  pleasure  In  publicly  rendering  my 
tiianks  to  the  registrar-general,  and  to  l>r.  Farr,  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  afforded  me 
•rerj  fkcilitj  Ibr  making  these  investigations.  I  have  sut^Jolned  the  form  (Nq.  1)  of  the  medicftl 
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tha  albumen  from  3-60  to  380  in  1000  porta  reapectiTely.  The  following 
table  ahowB  this  more  Batistactorilj. 

Tablb  II.— Jk  1000  parti. 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  great  variation  in  the  composition  of  the 
fluid  depends  in  part  on  a  greater  impediment  existing  to  the  circulation 
in  one  case  than  in  another ;  or  to  the  presence  of  inflammation ;  as  either 
of  these  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  albimien.  The  fluid,  also,  otUm 
containH  urea;  and  Frerichs  states  usually  in  greater  quantity  than  the 
blood;  he  also  remarks,  that  the  urea  It  converted,  under  certMU  circum- 
Btanc(.-s,  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  But  the  various- experimenters  are 
by  no  means  agreed  either  as  to  the  quantity  of  urea  when  present,  or  to 
the   frequency  with  which  it  occurs.     Thus,  Heller  found  it  absent  in 
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tihree  cases,  and  present  in  one.  As  regards  quantity,  Marchand  found 
4-2;  Frerichs,  1-62,  105,  and  145;  Simon,  12;  and  Rees,  0415,  and 
0*15 — respectively,  in  1000  parts  of  the  effused  fluid. 

The  catises  of  the  disease  may  be  divided  into  the  prediapomng  and 
exciting. 

As  it  would  occupy  a  very  considerable  space  to  discuss  the  influence 
of  the  scarlatinal  poison,  as  a  predisposing  cmise,  we  must  pass  it  over 
comparatively  unnoticed.  The  poison  is  considered  by  some  authors  as 
the  essential  cause  of  the  dropsy,  and  by  others  as  exercising  but  little 
direct  influence  on  its  production.  The  former  consider  that  it  acts  on 
the  kidney  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  skin ;  whilst  the  latter  deny  any 
such  action.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  dropsy  follows  an  attad^ 
of  scarlet-fever  more  frequently  than  of  any  other  febrile  disease. 

Certain  atmospheric  peculiarities ;  the  epidemic  or  stationaiy  oonsti- 
tation  of  disease  generally,  by  which  certain  organs  are  predisposed  to 
be  attacked  rather  than  others,  may  be  enimierated  amongst  tlie  most 
powerful  predisposing  causes.  An  examination  of  the  history  of  scarla- 
tina shoe's,  during  some  epidemics,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  suffered  from  subsequent  dropsy,  whilst  in  others  but  few  were 
attacked  :  that  in  one  epidemic  the  dropsy  waa  exceedingly  severe,  in 
others  veiy  slight;  and  these  facts  are  clearly  shown  in  Tables  14  and  15, 
by  which  it  is  proved  tliat  the  per-ceutage  of  fatal  ciises  of  dropsy  varied, 
in  the  years  1848-52  from  7  0  to  20*2,  in  each  100  deaths  from  scarlatina. 
The  former  per-centage  is  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1848,  the  latter  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1 848. 

Bad  living,  imperfect  ventilation,  damp  and  low  situations,  not  only 
act  as  predisposing  causes,  but  also  materially  increase  the  fatality  of  the 
disease,  if  the  patient  continue  to  be  exposed  to  their  influence. 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  predisposing  causes,  we  next  pro- 
pose to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  the  influence  of  the  following  exciting 
causes, — ^viz.,  cold,  warmth,  and  stimuli,  and  of  certain  other  modifying 
circnmstances,  on  the  production  o^  and  the  mortality  from,  scarlatinid 
dropsy.  These  modifying  circumstances  are  (a),  variations  in  the  cUnio- 
sphere,  including  changes  in  the  temperature,  humidity  and  electricity  of 
the  air;  (6)  sex,  and  (<;)  cw/«. 

Cold. — ^When  cold  is  appUed,  after  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  it  acts  very  prejudicially,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
excitants  of  the  disease — or,  at  any  rate,  is  more  often  blamed  than  any 
other.  That  cold  and  wet  will  have  this  effect  is  satisfactorily  shown  by 
albuminous  dropsy  frequently  following  exposiure  to  their  action  without 
any  previous  febrile  disease.*  But  that  they  act  as  supposed  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  by  checking  "  the  process  of  desquamation  and  of  elimination 
ftt)m  the  skin,"  is  more  than  doubtful ;  for  Schneemann  and  Mauthner 
assert  dropsy  to  be  most  uncommon  in  those  cases  in  which  cuticular 
desquamation  has  been  absent.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  dropsy 
is  caused  by  the  cold  and  wet  impeding  or  suspending  the  proper  functions 
of  the  skin,  and  by  the  kidneys  (already  congested  by  the  scarlatina)  being 
then  called  on  to  eliminate  the  materials  ordinarily  excreted  by  the  skin. 

*  I  hftTe  had  seTeral  casee  of  thU  kind  under  treatment  during  the  present  year  (1858.) 
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That  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  vicarious  in  their  actions,  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages.  Thus,  certain  medicines,  as  nitre,  will  act  on  the 
skin  if  the  surface  be  kept  warm,  but  on  the  kidneys  if  it  be  kept  cooL 
We  should,  therefore,  expect  that  the  greater  the  check  to  the  cutaneous 
functions,  the  greater  will  be  the  extra  duty  tlirown  on  the  kidneys.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  kidneys  have  greater  difficidty  in  performing  this 
vicaiious  action,  than  their  own  peculiar  office ;  and  that  the  impediment 
to  the  circulation  in  the  glands  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  such 
^demand,  and  to  the  difference  between  the  matters  so  excreted  and  the 
ordinaiy  constituents  of  the  urine. 

Excess  of  WarnUh. — But  whilst  the  keeping  a  patient  in  bed,  or  at  any 
rate  in  a  room  of  an  equable  and  moderately  warm  temperature,  is  the  best 
prophylactic  against  an  attack  of  jx)st-scarlatinal  dropsy,  yet  too  great 
solicitude  may,  by  an  excess  of  tem2>erature,  entail  defeat  on  our  plans, 
and  induce  that  which  the  treatment  was  intended  to  prevent.  I  have 
seen  several  instances  in  which  confinement  to  a  close,  hot,  ill-ventilated 
apartment  was  apparently  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  an  attack. 

}f^ani  of  Ablutian. — An  absence  of  due  ablution  after  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever  often  acts  very  prejmlicially,  and  especially  amongst  the  poor, 
as  the  parents  usually  fear  some  imaginary  ill  from  washing  children  who 
are  or  who  have  been  suffering  from  an  exantliematous  disease. 

Stimuli. — Many  arc  strongly  opposed  to  the  administration  of  stimulants 
during  the  eruptive  stage  of  scarlatina^  from  a  belief  that  they  predispose 
to  an  attack  of  subsequent  dropsy;  but  although  I  administer  stimuli 
very  freely  in  all  the  low  forms  of  the  disease — even  in  many  instances 
whilst  the  rash  is  still  out — ^yet  in  but  few  cases  where  due  attention  had 
been  given  to  ablution  with  soap  and  water,  proper  ventilation,  and 
freedom  from  cold,  have  I  met  with  dropsy  subsequently.  Indeed,  in  no 
case  of  the  malignant  forms,  in  which  stimuli  were  administered  very  early, 
have  I  had  such  a  result.  But  that  stimuli  given  during  convalescence, 
or  at  any  other  period,  when  not  required  by  the  state  of  the  system,  may 
induce  an  attack  of  dropsy,  I  freely  admit.  It  has  been  stated  that 
alcoholic  stimuli  increase  febrile  action,  and  diminish  all  the  secretions 
except  those  of  the  kidney,  and  that  they,  therefore,  in  scarlatina,  divert 
the  poison  to  the  kidneys,  and  excite  disease  there.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  wine  or  other  stimuli  invariably  diminish  the  cutaneous 
frmctions  in  scarlatina;  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which  the  skin  has  resumed  its  functions  imder  their  use.  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  those  cases  in  which  the  skin  is  without  unusual  heat,  and 
the  pulse  weak  and  small.  Indigestible  food  may  also  be  enumerated 
amongst  the  exciting  causes. 

Variations  in  tJie  AtmospJiere, — In  addition  to  the  agents  just  enume- 
rated, variations  in  the  atmosphere  exert  very  considerable  influence,  if 
not  on  the  supervention,  yet  most  certainly  on  the  mortality,  of  scarlatinal 
dropsy,  as  we  shall  see  by  an  examination  of  the  following  tables,  which 
show  the  mortality  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  first  table 
shows,  in  each  quarter  of  the  year,  the  mortality  (a)  from  scarlatina ;  and 
(6)  from  the  consecutive  dropsy ;  and  (c)  the  per-centage  of  the  moi-tality 
from  dropsy,  compared  during  corresponding  periods  with  that  from 
Bcarlatina: 
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32 
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67 
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1 
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12-3 
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DXATHH. 

Dbathb.                        1 

Scarlatina. 

Dropsy. 

Per-ocBtage 

of  Drop«y  to 

Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina.    Dropsy. 

1 

Per-centage 
of  dropsT  to 
Scarlatina.    ' 

1848 
1840 
1860 
1861 
1862 

1560 
386 
316 

668 

171 

68 
26 

(?)♦ 
68 

10-7 

150 

79 

(?) 
10-9 

1765 
446 
429 
603 
962 

1 

317 
90 
61 
99 

162 

17-9 
202 
14*2 
16-4 
16-9 

1 

2930         1     322                10-9 

4196 

719 

17-0      ; 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  in  the  March  quarter,  a  variation 
in  the  ratio  of  the  mortality  from  scarlatina  (which  was  then  at  its 
minimum)  and  that  from  droj^sy — the  ahaolute  moi'tality  of  the  di'ojwy  being 
2QS,  and  the  compinitive  13  i)er  cent.;t  and  the  absolute  mortality  from 
scarlatina,  2 1  (j*2.  It  also  shows  that  in  the  June  quarter  tlie  mortidity 
from  scarlatina  incrtiased,  whilst  that  from  the  droj>sy  diminished,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively,  being  2(ii)  instead  of  2^^]  and  ha\'ing  a  comparative 
mortality  of  12*3  instead  of  13  0  j>er  cent.  Also,  that  in  the  quarter 
ending  September,  although  the  deaths  both  from  the  scai'lot  fever  and 
drojMsy  were  much  increiused,  yet  the  conqm-rative  moii/ality  was  less — the 
deaths  from  dropsy  being  347, J  and  the  comptirative  mortality  only  10*I>, 
per  cent. ;  and  that  in  the  qutu'ter  ending  December,  the  tleaths  from 
scarlatina  were  nearly  double,  and  those  from  the  droj)sy  nearly  treble  those 
of  the  first  (juarter  the  couiparative  moi-tality  from  scarlatina  being 
36*3  to  287,  and  of  the  dropsy  17  0  to  130.  And  this  difference  in  the 
mortality  Ls  rendered  more  obvious  by  ascertiiining  the  per-centage  of 
deaths,  in  each  quiirter,  from  dropsy.  In  the  fii"st  quarter  it  wjus  16*8; 
in  the  second,  lU'G;  in  the  third,  21*7;  and  in  the  fourth,  44r*9  per  cent, 


*  Some  of  the  data  were  mislaid  at  Somerset  Ilonse  for  this  quarter. 

t  When  the  term  '^ooniparative  mortulity"  is  iiwnl  in  connexion  with  dropsy  in  any  part  of 
this  paper,  it  is  to  be  untleratood  as  meaning  the  rate  or  iwr-contuge  of  deaths  from  dropsy  to 
that  ftom  scarlatina.  By  1 »  per  cent.,  as  above,  is  meant  18  deaths  from  dropsy  out  of  100 
from  scarlatina. 

X  One  qoarter  waa  calculated— viz.,  that  for  18^1 — as  the  daU  were  mialaid  at  Somerset 
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respectively ;  the  totals  being  268  in  the  first  quarter,  266  in  the  second, 
347  in  the  third,  and  710  in  the  fourth. 

We  may  therefore  say,  that  in  proportion  to  scarlatina  the  dropsy  is 
less  fatal  during  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  and  most  fatal  in  that 
ending  December  31 ;  and  that,  al>solutely  and  comparatively  (when  com- 
pared with  itself),  it  is  least  fatal  in  the  quarters  ending  March  31  and 
June  30,  resjiectively,  and  most  fatal  in  that  ending  December  31. 

By  pursuing  this  method  still  further,  and  examining  the  mortality  in 
a  similar  manner  for  each  month,  we  shall  find  that,  both  absolutely  and 
comparatively,  the  deaths  in  August  are  much  smaller  than  for  any  other 
month  in  the  year.  I  regret  much  the  comparatively  limited  extent  of 
tliis  table,  as,  not  thinking  it  of  much  moment,  I  did  not  extract  the 
monthly  mortality  for  more  than  the  two  years  1848  and  1852 ;  still,  as 
these  bear  out  the  above  statements,  they  will  probably  be  deemed  sufiScient. 

The  first  column  of  the  table  for  1848*  pro vas  that  scarlatina  prevailed 
chieriy  dui-ing  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  the  mortality  being  under  the 
average  dunng  the  fii*st  six  months  of  each  year ;  the  second  column  p>oints 
out  that  the  deaths  from  scarlatina  droj)sy  were  below  the  avenige  in  the 
first  tii^lit  montlLs,  and  above  it  in  tlie  last  four.  The  fifth  column,  which 
shows  tlie  number  of  deaths  from  dropsy  in  comj^arison  with  those  of  scar- 
latina (the  average  prop>rtion  of  the  one  to  the  other  being  about  1  to  7*6), 
Ls  the  most  valuable  for  comparison,  i\s  it  necessitates  the  inference  that 
some  Ciiuses  must  be  in  ojKiration,  either  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
scivrlatinal  virus ;  to  direct  it  to  the  kidney;  or  to  renderthe  attack  of  dropsy 
more  fatjd  at  one  period  than  another.  In  this  column  we  see  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mortality  from  scarlatina,  the  dropsy  was  below  the  mean  in 
the  months  of  Jan\iary,  Febniaiy,  April,  June,  and  especially  in  August; 
and  above  it  in  March,  May,  July,  and  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  year. 
And  an  examination  of  tlie  com^ponding  columns  for  the  year  18521*  leads 
to  somewhat  similar  results.  The  m(^rtality  from  scarlatina  and  the  drojjsy 
was  below  the  average  in  the  first  eight  months,  with  the  exception  of 
June — ^wheu,  as  well  as  in  the  last  four  months,  it  was  in  excess ;  but 
when  compared  with  scarlatina,  the  moi'tality  from  dropsy  was  in  excess 
in  Januiuy,  June,  and  the  last  four  months  of  the  year.  We  here  see,  that 
although  these  two  and  the  other  years,  as  shown  in  the  previous  tal)le, 
present  one  striking  agreement — vh.,  tluit  tfw  dnrpsy  is  rnost  fatal,  both 
ahsfdufely  and  re/^Uivelf/j  in  tlw  Instfiyur  numths  of  the  year,  yet  that  they 
differ  in  this  respect  in  several  of  the  others.  The  question  then  arises, 
Will  the  meteorological  elements  of  the  table  explain  these  j>eculiarities  ? 
A  conij>arison  of  the  fii-st  thi'ee  months  of  one  year  with  those  of  the  otber 
shows  that  they  diff*ered  in  toto  as  regards  tlie  comparative  mortality  of  the 
dropsy  (fifth  column) — that  of  January,  1848,  being  38  to  10-2  in  January, 
1852;  of  February,  1848,  2-4  to  7*7  in  February,  1852;  of  March,  1848, 
9*8  to  80  in  March,  1 S52.  The  temperature  for  January,  1848,  was  much 
below  the  average,  and  the  electricity  unusually  active ;  whilst  the  t^jm- 
pei-ature  for  Januaiy,  1852,  wafl  high,  and  the  manifestations  of  electricity 
unusually  small.  As  regards  the  temperature  alone,  an  examination  of  the 
24  montlis  shows  it  to  have  been  above  the  average  of  the  respective  years 

{Turn  to  p.  282. 
•  See  Table  IT.  on  the  opposite  page.         t  See  Table  T.  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Tabus  TV , -^Mortality  4  iMeks  in  each  month.    Year  1848. 
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42 
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10-9 

13*8 

14-9 

11-4 

9-9 

1*7 

1*2 

4-6 

3-6 

5*4 

6*0 

81 

4-9 

14-7 

211 

168 

14-3 

3*8 

2*4 

9*8 

6-9 

9*6 

6-9 

8*7 

4*0 

9-9 

13-1 

12-6 

13-4 

36-6» 

43*2 

42-6 

49*9 

69*9 

58-7 

61-6 

68-6 

66-8 

62-1 

• 

43-2 
42-8 

1*8 
2*6 
3-1 
8-4 
0*4 
3-6 
21 
4-6 
2-4 
3-6 
1-2 
2-5 

•837 
•864 
•839 
•794 
•664 
•764 
•762 
*797 
•796 
•863 
*848 
-873 

44 

38 
48 
81 
31 
31 
30 
33 
18 
10 
2 
9 

Total. 

4386 

678 

1000 

1000 

1000 

30-5 

1    320 

ATerage. 

365-6 

48-1 

8-3 

8-3 

8-3 

60-2 

2-5 

26-6 

Table  V. — Mortality  4  tceeks  in  each  month.     Year  1852. 
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in  11  montliB,  and  Mow  it  in  13.  Dnring  the  11  montlifl  in  which  the 
temperature  was  in  exoees,  the  oomparative  mortality  waa  plus  six  times, 
and  minus  five  times;  whilst  in  Uie  thirteen  months  in  which  it  wbs 
minus,  the  comparative  mortality  was  in  excess  six,  and  minus  seven  times. 
The  months  in  which  it  was  in  excess  had  an  aggregate  comparative  mor- 
tality of  8o'6  and  the  months  in  which  it  was  minus,  of  114*4;  showing 
that  those  months  which  were  below  the  average  temperature  presented 
an  excess  of  deaths  from  dropsy  compared  with  those  from  scarlatina^  in 
the  proportion — after  allowing  for  the  different  number  of  months— of  7*8 
to  8*8.  The  months  in  which  the  temperature  was  minus  the  mean  of 
50*6^  embraced,  with  one  exception,  all  those  in  which  the  oomparative 
mortality  was  in  excess,  as  the  following  shows : 


Table  VL 


TSMrBBATTSI  ThVt. 
, * , 

Mortality.  Degreet. 

6-9  66-6 

1-9 621 

87  61*5 

9-5  59-9 

6-9  68*7 

4*0  58-5 

9-6  66-8 

9-5  561 

9-9  55.8 

131  521 

6-6  51-5 


Total     .    85-6 


Average       7*8 


MortaUty. 

3-8  36-5 

77  40*8 

80  41*3 

10-2  42*0 

9*8  42*5 

13-4  42-8 

12-6  43-2 

2-4  43-3 

70  46*9 

91  47-6 

12-2  47*9 

11-3  48-9 

6-9.  49-9 


Total    .  114-4 


Average      8  8 


The  above  tables  also  indicate,  that  a  temperature  between  42*0°  and 
52*1®  is  the  most  adverse  to  patients  suffering  from  scarlatinal  dropsy,  and 
consequently,  that  we  shoidd  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  our  treatment 
when  tlie  mean  temperature  Ls  within  this  range.  To  the  above  there 
was  but  one  exception,  in  February,  1848,  when,  although  the  tempera- 
ture was  as  low  as  43*2°,  yet  the  comparative  mortality  was  only  2*4. 
But  a  comparison  iKjtween  the  comparative  mortality  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1848  and  that  of  the  correspouding  quarters  for  the  yeai's  1849  '50 
'51,  and  ^52,  shows  it  to  have  been  much  under  the  ordiuarv  average  •  in 
1848  it  was  70;  in  1849,  155;  in  1850,  IGl;  in  1851,  13*6;  in^l852, 
12 "9.  But  although  there  is  evidently  a  connexion  between  the  tempe^ 
lature  and  the  comparative  mortality,  yet  an  inspection  of  the  table  shows 
that  there  must  be  other  causes  in  operation,  as  there  is  no  accurate  cor- 
responding relation  between  the  two ;  and  the  same  has  been  observed  of 
scarlatina.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  range  of 
temperature  most  fatal,  which  corresponds  with  the  excess  of  mortality 
from  scarlatina^  and  that  whidi  agrees  with  the  excess  from  dropsy.     As 
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regacds  scarlatiiia  my  ooncluaioiiB,*  from  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
nine  years,  were  aa  follow : 

1.  That  a  temperature  below  44-6^  is  adverse  to  the  progress  of  scar- 
latina; whilst  a  temperature  above  that  point  increases  the  mor- 
tality. 

2.  That  the  greatest  absolute  and  comparative  mortality  for  the  year 
happened  when  the  thermometer  ranged  between  49*6°  and  56*9°; 
and  the  greatest  decrease  in  the  comparative  mortality  when  the 
thermometer  was  below  40*0. 

3.  That  the  increase  in  the  mortality  did  not  occur  in  the  same  ratio 
with  the  increase  in  the  temperature ;  nor  did  a  diminution  of  the 
temperature  take  place  in  the  same  proix)rtion  as  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths ;  the  closest  correspondence  happening  in  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  when  the  mean  temperature  was 
40°0  or  below. 

These  results  may  be  presented  at  a  glance  thus : 

49*6°  to  56-9°  temperature  oonnetponding  with  greatest  mortality  from  scariatiiia. 
42*3°  to  fiS'l**  „  M  »t  from  dropsy. 

and  it  is  as  well  to  recapitulate  that  the  last  named  temperature,  42*2^  to 
62'V*y  corresponds  not  only  with  the  largest  comparative,  but  also  with 
the  largest  absolute  mortality  from  scarlatinal  dropsy. 

Electricity. — On  comparing  the  dropsy  with  the  manifestations  of  elec- 
tricity, we  obtain  some  remarkable  results,  for  during  the  10  months  in 
which  they  were  but  seldom  detected,  the  mortality  was  in  excess  in  9 
months  ;  and  in  the  14  months  in  which  they  were  frequent,  the 
mortality  was  minus  in  10,  and  plus  in  4  months.  And  on  comparing 
the  mortality  of  those  months  in  which  the  electricity  was  active,  with 
those  in  which  it  was  passive,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  remarkable 
difference : 

Comparative  Mortality. 

Electricitv  active  in  14  months    .    .     .     980  =    71  each  moiilL 
„         passive  in  ten  months      ,     .  101*4  ^  10*1         „ 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  an  active  state  of  the  electricity  of  the 
air  exerts  a  favourable  iniluence  on  scarlatinal  dro|>sy.  This  agrees 
with  my  conclusion  as  to  the  influence  of  electricity  on  sciU'latina — viz., 
^  that  an  active  condition  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  much 
more  favourable  to  life,  as  regards  scarlet  fever,  than  a  passive  con- 
dition.'* 

Rain, — The  influence  exercised  on  the  body  by  moisture  depends  chiefly, 
aa  shown  by  Dr.  Casper,  on  the  co-existing  temperature.  I  shall  therefore 
divide  the  24  months  into  the  cold  and  wet,  and  the  warm  and  wet — the 
cold  and  dry,  and  the  warm  and  dry. 

*  Medical  Timet;  rariom  nomben  fbr  1849. 
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Table  TH.—Comparative  Mortality.    Yean  1848  &  1852. 


Wbt. 


Cold.  Warm, 
—  60-5**                   +  Wb*^ 

2-4  5-9 

9-8  40 

6-9  131 

10-2  9-5 

12-2  1-9 

11-3  9-6 

Total.     .  52-8  44-0 

Average.     SS  7*3 


IhtT. 

/ * V 

Ck)ld.  Warm. 

—  60-6<»  +  60-«* 

3-8  9-5 

12-6  8-7 

13-4  9-9 

7-7  6-6 

80  6-9 

70  — 

91  — 

Total      .  61-6  41-6 

Average.    88  8-3 


Tlie  temperature  of  50  5°  has  l>een  selected  as  being  the  average  of  the 
two  years  investigated.  It  will  be  seen  that  1 2  months  presented  an  excess 
of  rain,  \'te\i^^ plus  25  inches  ])er  montli  for  the  year  1848;  and plu8  2*9 
inches  per  month  for  the  year  1852;  and  twelve  months  inhius  the  same 
sums  respectively.  Of  the  twelve  wet  montLs,  six  were  below  the  average 
tempeniture,  and  six  above  it ;  the  cold  and  wet  months  were  more  fatal 
as  regards  the  dropsy  than  the  warm  and  wet,  in  the  proportion  (of  the 
comjjarative  mortality)  of  8*8  j)er  cent,  to  7*3  j)er  cent.  Of  the  twelve 
dry  months,  seven  had  a  temperature  below  50*5°,  and  presented  an 
average  comparative  mortality  of  8  8 ;  whilst  the  five  warm  months  had 
an  average  comparative  mortality  of  8  3.  The  aggregate  comparative 
moi*tality  for  the  twelve  dry  months  was  113*2,  and  for  the  twelve  wet 
months,  \)(j-S.  We  here  see  that  the  average  mortality  was  less  during 
the  wet  than  the  dry  months ;  and  least  of  all  during  the  wet  and  warm 
months.  This  result  agi'ces  with  that  obtained  when  treating  of  the 
influence  of  humidity  on  scarlatina — viz.,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
March  and  December,  the  mortality  was  less  in  those  months  in  which 
the  degree  of  humidity  was  above  the  mean.* 

iSex. — Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  influence  of  appreciable 
atmos])heric  variations  on  the  mortality  of  sctirlatinal  dropsy,  we  now 
proceed  to  another  very  interesting  series  of  inquii'ies — viz.,  to  ascertain 
the  relative  numbers  in  which  the  two  sexes  sufier ;  the  moiiiality  from 
the  disea.se  at  different  ages ;  and  also  briefly  to  consider  the  proix)rtion 
of  the  dropsy  to  scarlatina.  An  examination  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
brings  out  the  very  imjwrtant  fact,  that  60*3  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases 
were  of  males,  and  39*7  per  cent,  only  were  of  females;  94G  fatiil  cases 
out  of  1575  being  males,  and  only  629  females.  Now  that  this  great 
difference  dej>ends  on  the  scarlatinal  dropsy,  ordinarily  so  called  (I  mean 
dropsy  attended  with  serous  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue),  is  shown 
by  an  analysis  of  478  cases  which  were  registered  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  London,  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1 848.  Of  these  478 
cases,  290  were  males  and  1 88  were  females ;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
60-6  males  to  39-4  females.  The  num))er  of  males  dying  from  scarlatina 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  for  London,  during  the  year  1848,  was  2473, 

•  MedlcAl  Timea,  1849. 
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and  of  females,  2294;  or  in  the  proportion  of  51*8  per  cent,  of  males, 
and  48*2  per  cent,  of  females.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  London^ 
during  the  years  1 838 — 44,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  were  85,028 
males,  and  76,600  females — making  a  total  of  161,628;  and  a  per-centage 
of  52'Q  males  to  47*4  females.*  I  will  put  these  very  remarkable  results 
in  a  tabular  form. 

Table  VIU. 


Team. 

MoBTALiTT.             1 

Pbb-cbittaox. 

Males    Females 

1 

Total 

■ 

Males 

1 

Females 

184»«»t 
1848 
1848 

1834^ 

948 

290 

2473 

85.028 

629 

180 

2294 

76,600 

1575 

478 

4767 

161.628  1 

i 

60-3 
60-6 
51-8 
52-6 

397 
39-4 
48-8 
47-4 

Sowifttin* 

Dratht  under  15  yean,  flrom  all  caiues  .    . 

We  have  here  these  most  remarkable  facta,  that  whilst  the  deaths  xmder 
fifteen  years,  from  all  causes,  present  an  average  of  52*6  per  cent,  of 
males;  and  from  scarlatina,  of  only  51*8;  those  from  scarlatinal  dropsy 
amount  to  60*3  j^er  cent.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  solve  this,  but 
I  fear  our  present  state  of  knowledge  is  inadequate  to  the  purpose— and 
especially  as  we  find,  by  an  analysis  of  76  cases,  J  that  the  proportiati  of 
fnales  to  females  in  those  attacked  is  nearly  the  sairne  as  oftltose  wlw  die;  for, 
of  the  76  attacked,  45  were  males  and  31  females;  being  59*2  per  cent, 
males,  and  40*8  j)er  cent,  females.  And  to  prove  that  this  remarkable 
difference  was  not  confined  to  any  one  year,  or  portion  of  the  year,  I 
subjoin  the  following  table : 

Table  IX. — Morfality.    Scarlatinal  Dropsy, 

3ed  Quarter: 

Males.  Females. 

18i8  ...  100  71 

18t9  ...  31  27 

1850  ...  18  7 

1851  ...  (?)  (?) 

1852  ...  38  30 

187  =  581    135  =  41-9 
4th  Quarter: 

1848  ...  197  120 

1849  ...  53  37 

1S50  ...  42  19 

1851  ...  66  33 

1852  ...  84  68 


1st  Quarter: 

Males. 
1S48     ...     18     . 

Females. 
..      25 
..      45 
..      13 
..      12 
9 

104  =  38-8 

..     31 
..     30 
..     18 
..       9 
..     25 

113  =  42-5 

1849     ...     73     . 

1850     ...     19     . 

1851  ...     16     . 

1852  ...     38     . 

164  = 
2nd  Quarter: 

1848     ...     62     . 

:6r2 

1849     ...     37     . 

1850     ...     16     . 

1851     ...     11     . 

1852     ...     37     . 
153  = 

57-5 

442  =  61-5    277  =  38*5 


*  I  hare  limited  the  age  to  15  in  thin  last  inquiry,  as  nearly  all  the  deaths  fVom  both  scarla- 
tlnft  and  scarlatinal  dropsy  occur  nndt^r  this  age ;  wherefore  a  comparison  with  the  pcr>centages 
obtained  fW>m  a  more  extended  range  of  age  would  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

t  The  third  quarter  of  1861  ia  not  included,  for  remaon  aaaigned  p.  229.        %  Frlyate  cases. 
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Table  IX.      (Continued,) 


Hales. 

rr.^.1 

PeiHientafiie. 

1 

Males.          Females. 

Total, 

Ist  Quarter     .    . 
2nd     do.   .    .    . 
3rd     do.   .    .    . 
4th     do.   .    .    . 

164 
163 
187 
442 

104 
113 
136 
»77 

268 
266 
323 
619 

61-2 
67-6 
68-1 
61-6 

38-8 
42-6 
41*9 
38*5 

100-0 
100^ 
lOOX) 

loot) 

M6 

629 

1576 

238-3        1       161*7 

1 

400t> 

The  following  presents  the  deaths  in  connexion  with  the  attacks : 


Table  X. — Scarlatinal  Anasarca. 


Males 


No.  of  Attacks. 

45  =  59-2 


Females     ....    31  =  4^0*8 


76 


No.  of  Deaths. 
290  =  60-6 

180  =  39-4 


470 


Tables  9  and  10  show  that  the  per-centage  of  deaths  of  males  to  females 
varies  in  the  different  quarters ;  that  the  largest  proportion  of  females 
suffer  in  the  second  quarter,  and  the  smallest  in  the  fourth  quarter — that 
of  the  second  presenting  the  ratio  of  42*5,  and  that  of  the  fourth  only 
38*5  deaths  out  of  100  of  both  sexes;  whilst  the  sum  of  males  was  57*5 
deaths  in  the  second,  and  61*5  deaths  in  the  fourth  quarter,  out  of  100  of 
both  sexes.  And  an  examination  of  the  corresponding  quarters  for  each 
year  proves  this  variation  to  be  more  than  accidental,  as  it  occurred  in 
nearly  all.  We  inayj  tliefi,  deduce  from  thu  examination,  tJuU  vud^  suffer 
froni  scarlcUinal  dro2)8y  in  the  proportion  of  00*3  per  cent.,  and  females  of 
only  39*7  per  cent.;  tluat  the  per-centages  vary  hettoeen  61*5  and  57  5  per 
cent,  for  irudes,  and  42*5  a/nd  38  3  j^>er  cent,  for  female;  and  that  tltese 
va/riaii<ms  depend  on  some  unknown  but  definite  causes,  which  act  with 
different  degrees  of  intensity  in  ea^h  oftfiefour  quarters  of  the  year. 

Age. — The  age  at  which  i^ersons  die  fix)m  scarlatinal  dropsy  is  early, 
a«  might  have  been  expected  from  the  parent  disease  being  a  malady  of 
childhood.  From  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  fourth  year  (called  three  in  the  registrai'-general's  report)  is  the 
age  at  which  it  is  most  fatal 
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1848^1. 

1 

1M8. 

1846-48. 

SCABLATXVA. 

1638-41 

Aab. 

SCASLATnrjLL 

Daopst. 

SCASLATnrAL 
AXABABCA. 

DEATHS— ALL  OAVnS. 
UVDBB  16  YSABfl. 

TotaL    Per-cent*g«. 

Total 

Per-eentage. 

Total 

Per-centage. 

Total 
Deaths. 

Pcr-centage. 

22    '    1-8 

6 

1-3 

637 

6-6 

68.271 

42-2 

90 

7-3 

32 

6-7 

1170 

14-6 

32,940 

20-3 

144 

11-6 

66 

13-8 

1466 

18-0 

18,363 

11*4 

220 

17-8 

85 

17-8 

1373 

17-0 

12,042 

7-6 

180 
176 

14-6 

=531 

14-2 

71 
59 

14-9 

=64-6 

12-3 

1045 

12-9 
69-0!: 

7,969 

6-0 
86-4 

122 

9-9 

47 

9-8 

90 

8-0 

44 

9-2 

69 

1 

4-7 

27 

6-7 

41 
24 

3-3 

=  40-1 

2-0 

17 
11 

3-6 

=40-6 

2-3 

1906 

23.6 

16,146 

9-9 

19 

1-6 

4 

0-8 

IS 

7 

0-6 

2 

0-4 

13 

8 

0-6 

1 

0-2 

14 

utoao 

6 
13 

0-4 

«  6-0 

0-9 

0 
8 

0-0 

=  3-7 

0-6 

•  • 

•  • 

8-9 
1-3 

8,888 

37 

so  to  90 

6 

0-4 

8 

0-6 

•  • 

1-0 

so  to  40 

S 

0-1 

0 

•    9                     •   • 

a  • 

0-8 

4Dto(S0 

6 

0*4 

0 

•    •                      •    • 

•  • 

0-4 

1242 

lOOD 

478 

100-0 

•  • 

100-0 

a  • 

loot) 

From  the  first  and  second  columns  we  learn  that  53*1  per  cent,  of  the 
deaihs  from  scarlatinal  dropsy  occur  under  the  age  of  five  years,  and  40*1 
per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten ;  making  a  total  of  93*2  per 
oent.  \mder  ten  years,  and  5*0  per  cent,  between  ten  and  fifteen,  or  a  total 
of  98*2  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  leaving  only  1  -8  per  cent,  above 
Ihat  age.  We  also  see  that  220  deaths  out  of  1242  happened  in  the 
fourth  year,  being  17*8  per  cent.  On  comparing  these  wilii  the  next — 
Bcarlatinal  anasarca,  we  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  an  early  age 
somewhat  greater,  being  54*5  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  five;  40*6  per 
oent.  between  five  and  ten,  or  95*1  i>ercent.  instead  of  93-2  per  cent. 
under  ten ;  and  3-7  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen ;  making 
a  total  of  98*8  of  all  cases  under  this  age.  The  fourth  year  is  also  the  age 
at  which  the  greatest  mortality  occurs,  for  85  fatal  cases  happened  at  this 
age  out  of  478,  or  17*8  per  oent.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from  all  forms  of 
Boarlatinal  dropsy  is  the  same ;  but  the  proportion  of  deaths,  under  one  year, 
from  anasarca,  is  smaller,  being  1*3  to  1*8  per  oent.  from  dropsy.  It  is  also 
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smaller  in  the  eecond  year,  being  9'1  per  cent,  from  dropsy,  and  8*0  per 
cent  from  anasarca.  Anasarca,  however,  ia  most  fatal  in  the  third  and 
fifth  fears,  in  the  proportion  of  2d'7  por  cent,  to  262  per  cent  In  the 
uxth  year,  a  marked  difference  is  also  perceptible,  t]ie  dropsy  being  &tal 
in  14-2  per  cent,  to  12-3  ]>er  cent,  from  anasarca.  Theae  variationa  may 
perh^is  in  part  depend  on  the  greater  eitoiit  of  the  tables  of  dropty, 
which  extend  over  a,  period  of  four  years,  wliilst  that  of  anasarca  WM 
formed  from  the  results  of  half  a.  year  only.  On  comparing  the  deaths 
frvm  scarlatinal  dropsy  with  those  from  the  porf^nt  tiL^ease,  wc  find  that 
only  1  -8  per  cent,  happen  from  the  former,  in  children  under  one  year, 
to  6'1  per  cent,  from  the  latt«r;  that  20-7  j)er  cent,  supervene  from  the 
dropsy  in  children  under  three  yeara,  and  391  per  cent,  from  scarlatina; 
531  per  cent,  from  dropsy,  and  69-0  per  cent  from  scarlet  fever,  in 
children  under  five  years;  and  40'1  per  cent,  from  dropsy  lietween  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten,  whibt  only  23G  per  cent,  are  fiital  from  scarlatina 
during  the  same  period.  On  comparing  the  mortality  from  scarlatinal 
drojisy  with  that  from  all  causes  under  fifteen  years,  we  find  the  deaths 
under  one  year  to  be  only  \-S  per  cont.  of  the  former  to  43-2  of  the  Ut- 
ter; under  three  years,  207  jier  cent  from  dropsy  to  73-9  from  all 
causes;  between  three  and  five  years,  32'2  [wr  cent  to  1  r.5  per  cent ; 
between  five  and  ten  years,  401  i>er  cent  from  dropsy  to  9  0  from  all 
causes;  and  between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  5'()  [wr  cent,  to  3"  jwr  cent 

Not  having  any  data  reiuly  to  a.sctrrtain  whether  or  not  the  propor- 
tionate mortality  from  the  dropsy  is  the  same  in  the  country  aa  in 
London,  I  have  arrangwl  the  following  table  of  the  mortality  fivm 
scarlatina  for  all  England,  in  opposition  to  that  for  London  : 

Table  XIL — Dealh/rtm  Scarlctina  at  Diffntnl  Aget. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  variations  are  not  veiy  great,  except  at  the 
age  of  five  to  ten,  when  it  amounts  to  I  8  per  cent. ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  variations  in  the  dropsy  are  not  jiroportionably  greater. 

The  last  point  which  we  have  to  consider  respecting  age  is  the  influ- 
ence which  it  exercises  in  the  susceptibility  to  or  mortality  &x>m  the 
dropsy.  It  has  long  been  believed,  and,  as  the  table  will  show,  justly, 
that  a  proportionably  less  number  of  young  children  suffer  from  dropsy 
than  of  elder  ones.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deatlu 
which  occurred  from  dropsy  in  100  cases  restored  as  caused  by  scarlatina 
at  the  different  ages  of  UEe  up  to  fifty  years. 
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Age. 

ScarUtiiut.* 

Scarlatinal 
Dropsy. 

From  Dropny 

out  of  each  100 

Scarlatina. 

f 

2 
3 

4 
5  to  10 
10  to  15 
15  to  20 
20  to  30 
30  to  40 
40  to  50 

302 

645 

848 

812 

652 

1209 

159 

45 

40 

26 

10 

10 

46 

69 
125 

92 
238 

26 
7 

1 

30 

7-3 
8-1 
15-4 
141 
197 
16-4 
15-5 

3-9 

Prom  this  we  see,  that  in  the  year  1848 — which  has  been  shown 
(Table  III.)  to  have  had  a  mortality  from  the  dropsy  considerably  below 
the  mean  of  the  five  years  1848  to  52 — 19  7  cases  of  every  100  registered 
as  caused  by  scarlatina,  in  the  quinquennial  period  five  to  ten  yeara,  were 
produced  by  dropsy ;  and  tliat  the  smallest  projwrtion  occurred  in  childi-en 
under  one  year,  being  only  3  per  cent.  Tlie  table  also  shows  that  the 
average  mortality  from  the  dropsy  of  all  fatal  cases  of  scarlatina  under  tliree 
years  was  6*1;  of  the  fourth  year,  15  4;  and  of  the  fifth,  141  per  100, 
respectively;  or  in  the  ratio  of  II -A  in  each  100  of  scarUUina  fatal  under 
Jvoe  yea/rs;  o/ 197  in  each  100  between  five  a/nd  ten;  o/*  16*4  between  ten  a/nd 
fifteen;  Ofnd  of  1 55  betwee7i  fifteen  a/nd  tioenty.  We  perceive  from  this 
that  if  a  child  sufiering  from  scarlatina  recover  from  the  primary  attack, 
he  is  more  likely  to  die  from  dropsy  between  the  age  of  five  and  ten  than 
if  he  be  under  one  year,  in  the  proportion  of  197  to  3  0;  in  the  fourth 
year  compared  with  the  first  in  the  ratio  of  15*4  to  3*0;  in  the  fifth,  com- 
pared with  the  same  year,  of  14*1  to  30,  or  to  the  second,  of  14*1  to  7*3; 
Ac  The  question  arises.  Does  this  immense  difference  depend  on  a  less 
sufloeptibility  to  dropsy  at  an  early  age,  or  on  death  occurring  during 
the  eruptive  period  in  greater  proportion  in  young  than  in  elder  children  1 
My  own  belief,  from  personal  observation,  is,  that  young  children  are  less 
susceptible  to  the  disease  than  older,  but  I  have  at  present  no  data  to 
solve  the  question. 

From  ike  preceding  tables  and  considerations  we  arrive  at  tlie  following 
eondtisions:  (a)  That  the  mortality  under  fifteen  yea/rs  of  age,  from  all 
ca/useSj  is  greatest  during  the  first  year  of  existence^  being  4  2  0  per  cent.,  and 
smallest  betioeen  ten  and  fifteen  years,  wJten  it  is  oidy  37  per  cent. ;  (b)  tlial 
ike  nwrtality  from  scarlatina  is  greatest  during  the  third  year  of  life,  wlien 
it  reaches  as  high  cw  17  0  7>er  cent.;  (c)  tJuU  the  dealhs  from  scarlatinal 
dropsy  are  greatest  duAng  the  fourth  year  of  life,  when  they  amount  to  17*8 
per  cent.;  (d)  tJial  altliough  th^  dropsy  produces  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  during  tJte  fourth  year,  yet  compared  with  the  nwrtality  from  all 
ca/uaes  under  fifteen  years,  it  is  by  far  tJve  most  fatal  in  the  quinquemvud 

•  Deathi  from,  scarlatinal  dropejr  are  inoladed  in  the  registrar-general's  report  under  the  head 
of  Marlatina* 
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period  of  five  to  ten  yea/n;  (e)  ihcJb^from  cLn  average  of  fomr  years,  the 
period  moat  fatal  from  the  dropey^  when  campa/red  wUh  that  from  scarlatina, 
is  the  quinqiienyiial  period  of  five  to  ten  yea/rSy  in  tlie  proportion  q/'40'l  per 
cent,  of  the  former  to  23  6  per  cent,  of  the  latter;  and  (f)  that  an  accurate 
examinatioji  of  the  year  1848  gives  the  same  result,  in  each  100,  a>s  19*7 
of  all  deaths  by  scarUuina  during  this  period  of  life,  loere  caused  by  dropsy. 
Proportion  of  Deatlis  from  Scarlaiincd  Dropsy  to  Deatfis  from  Scarlatina. 
—We  have  already  shown  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  dropsy  to 
those  from  scarlatina  differs  in  each  month ;  and  that  although  these  varia- 
tions may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, yet  that  some  other  cause  or  causes  must  be  in  operation  for  their 
production.  It  has  been  shown — with  the  exception  of  January  and 
February,  1848,  when  the  electricity  of  the  air  exhibited  more  numerous 
manifestations  of  its  presence  than  during  any  other  months  of  the  two 
years  1848  and  1852  (save  in  March,  *48) — that  the  month  of  August 
presented  the  smallest  comparative  mortality ;  and  that  this  was  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  months  of  July,  September,  and  October  presenting 
a  large  comparative  mortality.  It  has  ajso  been  shown  that  the  compa- 
rative mortality  was  larger  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year 
than  in  any  other.  That  these  variations  in  the  comparative  mor- 
tality do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  same  causes  as  those  which  influence 
the  mortality  from  scarlatina  is  apparent  from  an  investigation  of  the  five 
years  1848—52.  On  examining  this  period,  we  find  that  in  1848  and 
1852,  when  scarlet  fever  was  unusually  fatal,  the  proportion  from  dropsy 
was  below  the  mean  of  the  five  years;  and  that  in  1852  it  was  smaUest. 
This  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table : 

r 

Table  XTV, '^Comparative  Mortality  from  Drcpsy. 

1848 12-9 

1849 15-3 

1850 12-9 

1851* 13-8 

1852 121 

The  proportions  for  the  quarters  of  the  years  1848 — 52  were— 
Table  XV. — Dropsy.     Comparative  Mortality, 


Ist  Quarter. 

2nd  Quarter. 

3rd  Quarter. 

•lith  Quarter. 

1848 
1849 
•1850 
1851 
1852 

70 
15-5 
161 
13-6 
12-9 

10-2 
13-5 
15-3 
11-8 
•  110 

10-7 
15  0 
7-9 
10-9 
10-2 

17-7 
20;2 
14-2 
16-4 
15-9 

Average. 

130 

12-3 

10-9 

170 

Or, 

24-6 

23-3 

19-8 

82-3 

*  One  quarter  ealeulated. 
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"We  here  see  that  the  comparative  mortality  was  least  during  the  first 
id  second  quarters  of  those  years — 1848  to  1852 — in  which  scarlatina 
epidemic;  was  in  the  same  year  below  the  average  in  the  third 
^zjiiarter,  and  also  in  the  last  quarter  of  1852 ;  but  above  it  by  0*7  in  that 
^f  1848.     We  also  perceive  that  the  comparative  mortality  was  only  19*8 
2>er  cent,  in  the  third  quarter,  whilst  it  was  24  6  and  23*3  in  the  first  two 
quarters,  when  scarlatina  was  less  prevalent  than  during  the  tliird.     A 
<x>inparison  of  the  absolute  mortality  from  the  dropsy  with  that  from 
:let  fever  also  indicates  the  same.     In  the  first  quarter  there  were  2G8 
cases  of  dropsy  out  of  2162  from  scarlet  fever;  in  the  second,  266 
out  of  2279;  in  the  third,  322  to  2930;  and  in  the  fourth,  719  in  4195. 
Or  in  the  proportions  of — dropsy,  17  0  per  cent,  in  the  first  quarter;  17*0 
per  cent,  in  the  second;  20  4  per  cent,  in  the  third;  and  45  6  per  cent, 
in  the  fourth :  and  of  scarlatirui — 18*7  per  cent,  in  the  first  quarter ;  19*7 
per  cent,  in  the  second;  25*3  per  cent,  in  the  third;  and  36-3  per  cent. 
in  the  fourth.     We  here  see  that  the  relative  proportions  between  the 
two  do  not  correspond  during  the  year,  but  agree  most  closely  in  the  first, 
and  differ  most  widely  in  the  last  quarter;  and  that  1600  fatal  cases  of 
dropsy  occurred  in  the  five  years  1848 — 52  in  11,566  fatal  cases  of  scar- 
latina, being  in  the  ratio  of  13  8  cases  of  dropsy  in  each  100  of  scarlatina. 
And  Tables  1 1  and  1 3  show  that  the  ratio  varies  very  considerably  with 
age,  being  highest,  19  7,  to  each   100  for  each  year  of  the  quinquennial 
period  of  five  to  ten  years;  and  lowest,  3  0  to  each  100  cases  fatal  during 
the  first  year ;  the  proportion  increasing,  but  not  in  any  given  ratio,  from 
the  first  year  to  one  of  the  years  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten;  most 
probably  to  the  tenth  year. 

We  next  pass  on  to  consider  The  Caivses  of  Death  in  scarlatinal  dropsy, 
which  are  many,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  in  the  first  we 
may  place  those  which  induce  death  by  what  may  be  termed  (l)patho- 
fusical*  terminations,  and  in  the  other  by  (2)  accidentid.  In  the  first  we  may 
class  death  (a)  by  pressure  of  the  fiuid  on  some  vital  organ,  as  the  brain, 
lungs,  or  heart ;  (6)  by  deterioration  of  the  blood  and  system  generally ; 
and  (c)  by  uraemia  and  its  consequences ;  in  the  latter  we  place  all  those 
cases  in  which  death  is  induced  by  inflammatory  disease  of  the  viscera  or 
their  coverings.  The  data  which  have  hitherto  afforded  such  trustworthy 
information,  and  have  been  of  so  great  value,  become  in  this  part  of  our 
subject  comparatively  valueless,  as  so  few  cases  are  registered  with  more 
than  the  primary  and  secondary  diseases :  that  is  to  say,  with  more  than 
"  scarlatina**  and  the  subsequent  "  dropsy."  Still,  as  there  are  some 
returns  which  contained  a  ftiU  detail  of  the  complications,  and  as  many 
were  verified  by  post-mortem  examinations,  I  have  compiled  the  following 
results,  but  do  not  offer  them  as  a  standard  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  ratio  in  which  the  various  causes  induce  a  fatal  termination.  I  may 
again  mention  that  of  680  deaths  registered  as  resulting  from  scarlatinal 
dropsy,  38  were  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  cerebral  effusion,  and  50 
by  thoracic  effusion  per  8«,  that  is  to  say,  uncomplicated  with  general 
dropsy.     I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  so  great  a  proportion  to  cases  of 

*  From  iraBoQf  diseage^  ^vtriKbc,  agrttable  to  nature.  I  propose  this  term  to  signify  thoae 
Cftoaes  of  death  which  result  from  disease  in  its  ordinary  course,  as  when  death  occurs  irom 
hepatixation  of  the  lungs  in  a  ca»e  of  pneumonia. 
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cerebral  efiiision,  for  but  few  were  verified  by  post-mortem  examination ; 
but  should  rather  place  very  many  of  them  to  the  account  of  uraemia,  as 
coma  and  convulsions  are  symptoms  common  to  each.  And  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  the  deaths  registered  as  caused  by  thoracic 
effusion,  were  really  induced  by  inflammatory  disease  of  the  pleurae  or 
pericardium.  It  will,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  present  a  table  showing 
the  ratio  in  which  all  the  various  causes  of  death  prove  fataL  The 
following,  however,  will  aflbrd  some  information  on  the  subject,  as  it  gives 
the  cause  of  death  in  1 28  cases. 

Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — A  flections  of  these  organs  were  the  cause  of 
death  in  14  cases  out  of  128;  meningitis  being  fatal  in  6  cases;  passive 
eflusion  into  the  cerebral  cavity  in  7  cases ;  and  hemiplegia  (cause  un- 
known) in  1  case. 

Tfie  Larynx  was  diseased  in  3  cases,  presenting  2  fatal  from  croup,  and 

1  from  laryngitis. 

Lungs  and  Pleuroi. — Diseases  of  these  organs  were  fatal  in  no  less  than 
40  cases  of  the  128,  or  in  the  ratio  of  31*2  per  cent.  Of  these,  3  were 
caused  by  bronchitis;  14  by  pneumonia,  4  by  pleuro-pneumonia,  7  by 
pleuritis,  and  2  by  pleuro-pneumonia  with  peritonitis,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  30  cases  by  inflammatory  disease  of  the  lungs  and  pleurae.  There 
were  also  1  case  of  phthisis,  1  of  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  7  of  non- 
inflammatory serous  eflusion  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Heart  and  Pericardium. — Of  the  128  cases,  12  were  fatal  from  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  4  deaths  being  caused  by  pericarditis,  3  by 
endocarditis,  and  5  by  efliision  into  the  pericardium  without  dropsy  of 
other  cavities. 

Liver, — No  disease  stated ;  jaundice  was  a  symptom  in  one  fatal  case. 

The  Stomach,  Bowds,  and  Peritoneum. — ^The  following  is  the  analysis 
of  13  cases  fatal  from  aflection  of  these  parts,  out  of  the  128.  Of  these 
1 3,  2  were  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  colon,  with  diarrhoea  during  life ; 

2  of  ulceration  of  intestines  (of  which  it  was  not  stated),  also  with  diarrhoea 
during  life ;  1  case  fatal  from  diarrhoea,  but  registered  without  a  post- 
mortem, and  most  probably  fatal  from  ulceration;  and  4  cases  were 
fatal  from  peritonitis,  making  an  aggregate  of  9  cases  from  inflammatory 
disease.  The  other  4  cases  were,  1  of  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  3  of  ascites  without  effusion  into  any  other  serous  cavity. 

Gangrene,  Sloughing,  Abscesses,  and  Erysipelas  were  fisital  in  9  cases  out 
of  the  128,  in  the  following  proportions:  3  cases  of  abscess,  2  being  of 
the  neck,  and  1  of  the  joints:  1  case  of  gangrene  of  the  feet;  1  case  of 
mortification  (part  not  mentioned) ;  2  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck ;  and  2  cases  of  erysipelas. 

Death  by  Uraemia. — By  this  I  mean,  death  by  that  class  of  symptoms 
BO  well  known  by  the  name  of  poisoning  by  urea.  The  prominent 
symptoms  of  uraemic  poisoning  were  manifested  in  37  cases  out  of  the 
128.  Of  these  37  cases,  27  were  of  convulsions,  or  of  convulsions  and 
coma  together ;  5  of  coma ;  1  of  tetanic  convulsions ;  1  of  epileptic  con- 
vulsions ;  2  of  complete  suppression  of  urine  (convulsions  and  coma  were 
enumerated  as  symptoms  in  these  two  cases) ;  and  1  of  uraemia. 

Having  now  treated  of^  at  what  may  perhaps  be  considered  by  many 
An  unnecessaiy  length,  the  influence  of  season,  temperature,  humidity,  elec- 
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tarid'ty,  sex,  and  age,  on  the  production  and  mortality  of  scarlatinal  dropsy, 
«uid  fliso  the  causes  of  death,  we  will  next  consider  the  alterations  produced 
lb»y  tlie  disease  in  the  blood  and  urine,  and  also  the  symptoms  and  phe- 
^^ww^no.  of  unemic  poisoning.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  the  last  division 
of  our  subject — ^viz.,  a  consideration  of  the  other  symptoms  and  pecu- 
liarities of  scarlatinal  anasarca ;  its  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

AUerationa  in  the  Blood, — When  the  scarlet-fever  poison  is  taken  into 
'tiie  system,  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  peculiar  action  is  set  up  in  the 
Uood,  and  certain  changes  effected,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  scarlatina 
nianifested.  In  some  cases  the  poison  speedily  induces  secondary 
of  various  organs,  in  others  not  imtU  some  time  has  elapsed : 
imder  the  former  circumstances,  the  changes  in  the  blood  have  been  very 
imperfectly  ascertained;  in  the  latter  they  have  been  more  accurately 
^tescribed.  In  some  patients  the  alterations  in  the  blood  appeal*  to  cease 
"when  the  febrile  stage  has  passed  away,  but  in  others  they  continue; 
irhen  it  assumes  a  peculiar  leuco-phlegmatic  appearance,  which  is  quite 
diagnostic  of  the  approaching  dropsy.  Sometimes  the  dropsy  sets  in 
liefbre  the  leuco-phlegmasia  has  made  any  progress,  at  other  times  not 
until  it  is  well  marked.  The  period  at  which  it  occurs  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  articla 

The  alterations  in  the  physical  characters  oi  the  }>l(>od  drawn  from  the 
body  are  well  marked,  for  we  find  the  clot  e  tlier  rather  small  and  buffed, 
or  large,  loose,  and  dark-coloiu'ed,  swimming  in  a  large  quantity  of 
greenish  or  opalescent  serum.  The  appearance  of  the  latter  very  much 
resembles  that  of  blood  drawn  from  a  typhus  patient.  The  opalescent  or 
milky  appearance  of  the  serum,  when  present,  may  depend  on  the  presence 
(a)  of  an  albuminous  substance  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  shown  by 
Simon  and  Scherer ;  (6),  of  fat,  also  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  as  shown 
by  Trail,  Nasse,  and  others ;  (c)  of  colourless  corpuscles  suspended  in  the 
semm.  Frerichs  states  one  of  the  two  former  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
turbidity  in  cases  of  renal  dropsy,  for  he  has  met  with  both,  and  believes 
the  ultimate  cause  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases — viz.,  a  diminution  of 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  by  which,  in  the  former,  the  albimiinate  of  soda 
is  decomposed,  and  the  albumen  set  free ;  and  in  the  latter  by  iaX  in  com- 
bination with  a  less  amount  than  usual  of  alkali 

The  alterations  in  the  serum  are  not  veiy  marked  at  first,  but  as  the 
disease  progresses,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albumen  voided 
by  the  kidneys,  its  specific  gravity  diminishes,  and  the  quantity  of  its 
saline  constituents  is  reduced.  These  changes  were  well  known  to 
Christison,  who  stated  the  specific  gravity  to  be  gradually  reduced  firom 
1*030  to  1*022,  and  subsequently  much  lower.  The  quantity  of  solid 
matters  in  the  serum  he  also  states  to  be  often  reduced  from  100  to  60  in 
1000  parts:  these  statements  apply,  of  course,  to  advanced  cases  of  the 
disease.  Frerichs  analyzed  the  serum  of  a  woman  who  had  been  ill  with 
scarlatinous  anasarca  for  eight  days  only,  and  found  the  specific  gravity  to 
be  1*019 ;  the  saline,  fatty,  and  extractive  matters  about  normal ;  but  only 
51*7  of  albumen,  instead  of  about  75*0  parts,  which  Simon  considers  the 
normal  average.  In  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  Christison  states  that 
the  quantity  of  haematosine  is  normal,  being  about  133  parts  in  1000 ;  and 
that  the  fibrine  is  either  normal  or  more  or  less  increased,  sometimes  con- 
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tdderablj  so.  When  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  the  blood-oorpuscles 
are  much  diminished  in  quantity,  sometimes  even  to  one  third.  Heller 
made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  renal 
anasarca,  and  an'ived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  albumen  was  the  consti- 
tuent chiefly  diminished  Urea  is  usually  present  to  a  greater  or  smaller 
extent,  but  is  sometimes  altogether  absent.  Christison  detected  it  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  disease.  Heller  detected  it  in  two  cases;  in  one  case  he 
found  185,  and  in  the  other  174  in  1000  parts  of  blood  Simon  gives 
the  analyses  of  thirteen  cases,  and  states  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
urea  was  foimd  in  most.  Garrod  also  detected  uric  acid  in  the  serum  in 
three  ca^es  of  Bright*s  disease.  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier*  have  lately 
investigated  very  extensively  the  morbid  changes  in  the  blood  in  many 
diseases,  and  have  drawn  the  following  conclusions  as  regards  '^  acute 
Bright's  disease ;''  that  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  slightly  and  speedily 
reduced,  and  that  the  globules  and  fibrine  remain  unaltered  The  changes 
in  the  blood  may  be  summed  up,  as  consisting,  in  the  acute  stage,  of  (a)  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  albumen,  (6)  a  slight  increase  in  that  of  the 
fibrine,  and  (c)  in  the  presence  of  urea.  In  the  more  advanced  stage,  by 
{a)  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood-corpuscles,  and  (6)  of  the  albu- 
men, (c),  a  normal  or  increased  quantity  of  fibrin,  and  (d)  the  presence  of 
urea  and  uric  acidf 

AUercUions  in  i^ie  Urine. — As  before  stated,  the  urine  usually  contains, 
at  some  period  or  other  of  the  eruptive  or  desquamative  stage,  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  albumen  for  a  shorter  or  longer  duration.  In  some 
cases  I  have  detected  it  in  the  urine  in  the  morning  and  not  in  the  even- 
ing, or  vice  versd;  sometimes  only  in  one  specimen  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  disease.  Besides  albumen,  we  also  meet  with  a  variable  quantity  of 
renal  epithelium  in  the  desquamative  stage ;  sometimes  fibrinous  casts  of 
the  renal  tubules,  containing  either  epithelial  cells  or  blood-corpuscles ;  and 
sometimes  free  blood-corpuscles.  In  some  cases  none  of  these  abnormal 
oonstituents  appear  until  the  dropsy  shows  itself,  but  more  generally  they 
occur  as  above  stated,  and  continue  imtil  the  supervention  of  the  dropsy. 
As  a  rule,  when  these  abnormal  constituents,  or  either  of  them,  persist 
in  the  urine  for  more  than  ten  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash, 
and  especially  if  they  increase  in  quantity,  we  may  expect  an  attack  of 
dropsy. 

In  the  first  stage  of  dropsy  the  urine  is  at  first  high-coloured,  bloody, 
or  brownish  red,  scanty,  of  high  specific  gravity,  often  turbid  from  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  uric  acid,  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  soda,  or 
potash,  or  all  mixed,  which  it  deposits  on  standing.  On  examining  the 
precipitate  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  lateritious  deposit,  if  present,  a 
variable  quantity  of  abnormal  cells — to  wit,  blood-globules,  mucous  cor- 
puscles, renal  and  vesical  epitheliimi  more  or  less  disintegrated,  and  large 
globular,  nucleated  cells,  some  of  which  resemble  in  size  and  constitution 
the  parent  ceUs  of  cancer.  Another  variety  of  large  cells  was  often  met 
with  by  me  in  1848,  but  is  rarely  found  now.  They  were  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  indistinct  nuclei,  and  were  usually  met  with  in  apposition 

•  Gazette  NMlcale  de  Paris, 
t  See  Simon,  toI.  i.  p.  S23;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  616;  also  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirorgioal 
Beriew,  toI.  ix.  p.  SOI ;  and  other  anthorities  quoted. 
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"vriUi  each  other,  sometimes  forming  a  cluster,  or  a  single  row  of  fbur, 
fiTBy  or  aix;  and  more  rarelj,  two  or  three  rows  joined  together.     When 
^tiiUB  united  they  often  separated  from  each  other,  and,  as  fai-  as  coidd  be 
seen,  without  the  rupture  of  any  intervening  membrane.     They  were  of 
m  more  or  less  hexagonal  shape,  of  less  thickness  than  length,  and  of 
H^reater  breadth  than  the  fibrinous  casts  of  Simon.  In  addition  to  these  cells, 
'the  sediment  usually  contained  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  renal  tubules  (casts  of  Simon),  which  have  lately  been  named 
Ijj  Johnson  epithelial  casts,  granular  casts,  <kc.,  according  to  their  appear- 
ance and  constituents.     These  casts  are  from  y^^^  to  3^^^  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  fr^m  -g\f  to  ^^-  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  composed  of  gra- 
nular fibrine,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  epithelial  cells  or  blood-cor- 
pusclea     When  containing  blood-corpuscles,  they  are  probably  the  result 
of  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tuft,  and  consequent  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  secreting  tubules  of  the  kidney ;  when  containing  epi- 
thelial cells,  of  the  e0usion  of  fibrine  into  the  same  tubes.     Frerichs  and 
Johnson  are  at  total  variance  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  epithelial  cells 
become  an  element  of  these  casts.     Johnson  believes  that  the  cells  are 
thrown  off  from  the  parietes  into  the  free  canal  of  the  tubules ;  whereas 
Frerichs  states  his  belief  that  the  cells  are  only  accidentally  mixed  with 
the  fibrine,  being  entangled  with  it.     This  will  be  considered  more  fully 
hereaiter.     These  casts  also  sometimes  contain  crystals  of  uric  acid  or 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  are  unmixed  with  cells  or  crystals,  when 
ihey  are  very  pale  and  almost  trans|>arent.    The  ordinary  salts  are  some- 
times decidedly  deficient,  at  others  about  the  normal  standard.     Frerichs 
states  the  former  to  be  the  most  common ;  Eayer,  the  latter.     Frerichs 
also  says  that  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  salts  will  depend  on 
the  greater  or  lesser  number  of  the  tubes  blocked  up.     The  urea  is  usually 
diminished  in  quantity;  Frerichs  states  it  to  vary  frx>m  7*9  to  14*2  per 
1000;  Simon,  7-7.     We  may  roughly  estiuiate  the  quantity  of  urea  pre- 
sent by  adding  nitric  acid  to  urine  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  then  observing, 
under  the  microscope,  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  urea  formed.     We  also 
sometimes  meet  with  common  salt  in  combination  with  urea,  in  the  form 
of  octohedral  crystals,  which  closely  resemble  oxalate   of    lime.     They 
may,  however,  be  readily  distinguishe<l  from  the  oxalate  by  their  larger 
size   and   rounder   angles,  and   by  their  dissolving   in   distilled   water. 
When  dissolved,  they  oft^en  recrystallize  in  cubes  instead  of  octohedra ; 
and  if  treated  by  nitric  acid,  dissolve  with  slight  effervescence,  producing 
ciystals  of  nitrate  of  urea. 

The  specific  gravity  varies  very  much.  I  have  met  with  it,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  as  low  as  I'OIO,  and  as  high  as  1*048;  in 
the  latter  case  the  urine  became  solid  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid ;  but 
the  average  of  my  cases,  whilst  the  urine  was  scanty,  was  from  1  020  to 
1  '025,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  mean  of  other  observers.  The 
albumen  varies  as  greatly  as  the  specific  gravity,  ranging  from  7*86  to 
33*61  in  1000  parts  of  urine.  The  lawt-mentioned  amount  was  that  given 
by  Simon,  and  the  average  may  be  taken  at  about  16*5  per  1000.  The 
weight  of  the  albumen  thus  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ranges  from 
*  75  to  387  grains;  the  average  may  be  taken  at  170.  The  weight  of  the 
fibrinous  cylinders  varies  very  much,  and  is  ascertained  with  difficulty 
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^"Brifymg  this  observation.     If  a  specimen  of  urine  can  be  obtained,  our 

^«agno6is  would  no  longer  be  obscure,  as  we  should  find  it  small  in  quantity, 

deep  coloured,  albuminous,    containing  lateritious  deposits,  and  one  or 

more  of  the  other  abnormities  just  described.   The  pulse  may  be  either  slow 

and  full,  60  to  65,  or  small,  quick,  and  soft ;  and  the  skin  \&  usually  dry 

ftnd  harsh,  and  sometimes  desquamating.     This  latter  is  a  most  important 

sign  in  the  comatose  stage,  as  we  cannot  obtain  any  history  from  the 

patient,  and  rarely  a  specimen  of  his  urine.     Another  important  sign, 

under  these  circumstances,  is  a  urinous  or  ammoniacal  odour  of  the  breath. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  may  be  detected  by  holding  a  piece  of  moistened 

litmus  to  the  mouth,  when  it  will  indicate  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  and 

by  a  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  give  out  white  fiimes 

irben  exposed  to  the  breath.     Frerichs  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  shown 

xtB  existence  in  the  breath  of  men  affected  with  uraemia,  and  of  animals 

into  whose  veins  urea  had  been  injected. 

If  we  are  called  to  the  patient  before  the  invasion  of  coma  and  oon- 
TnLdona,  and  can  effect  a  permanent  increase  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  we 
con  ordinarily  avert  any  further  mischief;  but  if  we  cannot,  especially  in 
tihe  advanced  stage,  increase  the  urinary  secretion,  or  cause  the  ejection  of 
the  poison,  whatever  it  be,  in  any  other  way,  the  attack  will  speedily 
prove  &taL  These  observations  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  comatose 
stage. 

Many  theories  have  been  proposed  by  as  many  authors ;  one  believing 
the  symptotns  to  be  produced  by  arachnitis ;  another,  by  cerebral  or  8i)inal 
efifuaion ;  others,  from  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood,  or  of  some  other 
compound  which  acts  as  a  poisonous  agent  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  theory  of  poisoning  by  urea  has  been  most  carefully  investigated,  and 
bas  been  accepted  by  some,  and  rejected  by  others,  amongst  the  latter  of 
"whom  we  may  enumerate  Dr.  Rees,  Jones,  and  Frerichs.  The  former 
rejects  it  from  the  want  of  coiTespondence  between  the  amount  of  urea  in 
the  blood  and  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms ;  and  also  from  the  total 
absence  of  uraemic  symptoms  in  cases  where  a  large  quantity  of  urea  was 
detected  in  the  blood.  In  addition  to  these,  the  experiments  of  Vauquelin, 
Segalas,  Bichat,  and  others,  of  injecting  urea  into  the  blood  of  dogs,  with- 
out any  other  effect  than  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  may  be  adduced  in 
opposition  to  the  urea  theory.  Indeed,  so  marked  was  the  diui'etic  action, 
that  these  experiments  have  led  to  the  successful  use  of  urea  as  a  diuretic. 
Dr.  Kees  considers  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  to  be  caused  by  a  diminished 
density  of  the  blood ;  but  experience  and  observation  show  his  theory  to 
be  less  tenable  even  than  the  former.  The  last  and  most  plausible 
theory  is  that  lately  propounded  by  Frerichs, — viz.,  that  the  urea  is  changed 
in  the  blood  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  the  agency  of  a  ferment ',  that 
if  this  conversion  be  effected  suddenly,  the  symptoms  will  resemble  those 
of  apoplexy ;  but  if  gradually,  they  will  assume  the  form  of  ty])hu8,  with 
subsequent  coma  and  convulsions.  To  prove  his  theory,  he  perlbnned  the 
following  experiments.  He  removed  the  kidneys  of  some  animals,  and 
then  injected  urea  into  their  veins :  at  first  no  peculiar  symptoms  were 
observed ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  they  became  restless,  and 
▼omitedy  when  ammonia  was  detected  in  the  expired  air ;  and  after  a  ahoit 
time,  convulsions,  alternating  with  stupor  and  stertor,  or  stupor  and  coma, 
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supervened.  After  death,  ammonia  was  detected  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomack  He  then  injected  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  into  the  veins  of  other  animals,  when  convulsions  and  stupor 
quickly  came  on,  but  ceased  after  a  few  hours,  the  ammonia  having  passed 
off  by  vomiting,  and  in  the  expired  air,  and  probably  also  by  the  skin.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  either  theory,  as  this 
paper  is  intended  to  be  as  much  matter  of  fact  as  possible. 

The  diagnosis  of  uraemia  is  often  very  difficult ;  but  the  state  of  the 
skin,  urine,  breath,  and  the  previous  history,  will,  with  ordinary  care, 
suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  disease.  The  treatment  of  ursemia 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  and  concluding  article. 

Art.  IV. 

The  Influence  of  Liquor  Potassce  on  the  Urine  in  Rheumatic  Fever,  By 
R  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  Professor  of  'Clinical  Medicine  in  University 
College,  London,  and  Physician  to  University  College  HospitaL 

The  present  paper  is  a  continuation  of  one  published  in  this  journal  in 
January,  1853,  in  which  the  action  of  Liquor  Potassse  (Pharm.  Lond.)  on 
the  urine  in  health  was  discussed.     It  was  then  shown  that  this  medi- 
cine, when  taken  into  the  circulation,  without  being  neutralized  in  the 
stomach,    speedily  passed   out  by  the   urine,    and   chiefly,    though    not 
entirely,  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  formation  of  which  it 
for  the  time  increased.     It  appeared  a  fair  inference  from  the  &ct8  then 
stated,  that  the  Liquor  Potassa^,  in  the  healthy  ^stem,  acted  as  a  destruc- 
tive agent  on  the  sulphur-containing  constituents — L  e.,  the  albuminous 
compounds   of  the   blood  or  tissue,  and  led,    among   other    less-easily 
recognised  changes,  to  the  oxidation  and  elimination  of  their  sulphur.      It 
was  shown  also  that  the  quantity  of  water  poured  out  from  the  kidneys 
was   increased,   as  well   as   the   organic  substances,  included  xinder  the 
va^ie  term  "  extractives."     It  was,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  study  of 
the  action  of  the  liquor  potassse  in  the  healthy  system  was  by  no  means 
completed,  and  that  many  points   remained   unexplored.       It    seemed, 
ho^wrever,  that  a  firm  basis  for  future  investigations  had  been  laid  down, 
ancl  it  was  determined  to  pursue  the  inquiry  on  the  urine  of  disease  in 
tlie  same  way,  and  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  t^his  secretion. 

In  the  diseased  body  liquor  potassse  is  placed  imder  different  chemical 
cozi.<litions  from  those  presented  to  it  by  a  healthy  system,  and,  therefore, 
no  ^  priori  decision  as  to  its  action  in  disease  can  be  possible.  Though 
tlie  truth  of  this  remark  will  be  made  sufficiently  evident  in  the  course  of 
tbJis  inquiry,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  found,  that  its  action  in  health 
voJBiy  be  taken  as  the  general  rule  of  its  action  in  disease.  I  must  ob- 
serve that  I  can  pretend  to  do  no  more  than  to  give,  what  I  hope  will  be 
foixnd  accurate  and  trustworthy  experiments  towards  the  elucidiation  of  a 
Bobject  so  vast  that  the  labours  of  one  man  must  be  totally  unable  to 
exhaust  it.* 

•  I  have  not  alladed  to  the  obaerrations  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird  or  others  who  have  oon- 
tribated  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  diuretic  salts  of  potash.  My  preoent 
ol^}ect  forbids  this ;  but  I  hope  my  temporary  silence  will  not  be  consCmed  into  indnTerencA  u% 
tlMM  useftU  inquiries.  '^^t'^  w 
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On  the  present  occasion  I  propose  to  give  the  results  of  experiments  in 

well-marked  cases  of  rheumatic  fever,  ti-eatod  in  University  College 

In  future  papers  the  effect  of  liquor  potasssa  in  inflammations, 

id  in  some  of  the  acute  specific  diseases,  will  be  given. 

The  four  instances  of  rheumatic  fever  wore  typical  cases,  with  great 
ptin  and  with  the  thermometer  rising  to  103°  or  104°  Fahr.  Tliree  were 
in  men  (aged  22,  23,  and  26),  and  one  was  in  a  woman  (aged  20).  Three 
were  treated  with  liquor  potassfe  alone,  one  with  this  medicine  and  with 
oolohicum.  In  two  cases  there  was  old  heart-disease,  with  recent  peri- 
carditis in  one;  in  the  other  two  there  were  recent  basic  systolic  murmurs, 
ai^rently  of  endocardial  origin,  which,  in  one  case,  disappeared  after 
Woovery.  The  day  of  the  disease  was  reckoned  in  two  of  these  cases 
fiom  the  first  symptom,  which  was  well  marked,  and  which  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  second  and  third  days  by  articular  pain;  in  another 
oase  there  had  been  a  long  indefinite  period  of  slight  ill-health  before 
the  articular  pain  set  in  suddenly ;  the  disease  is  dated  from  the  first  arti- 
cular pain;  in  the  other  case  (a  relapse),  the  articular  pain  and  high 
Bbrile  symptoms  set  in  suddenly  and  simultaneously;  for  some  days 
weviously,  however,  the  pulse  had  been  rising.  The  disease  is  calcu- 
ated  from  the  day  of  sudden  increase. 

JS^  fifth  case  of  acute  rheumatism  is,  for  certain  points,  occasionally 
referred  to. 

In  all  these  cases,  in  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  urine,  and  of 
bihe  cardiac  and  articular  symptoms,  an  accurate  thennometrical  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken.  After  the  termination  of  the  case,  all 
these  particulars  were  tabulated.  The  tables  reach  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  publish  them,  and  I  have  there- 
fore given  only  the  conclusions.  It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that 
I  venture  to  publish  only  the  average  results,  but  it  may  be  safely 
UBumed,  that  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  present  them  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.* 

The  relation  of  the  urinary  excretions  to  the  weight  and  height  of  the 
individual  has  been  left  out  of  account  (although  some  data  exist  for  calcu- 
lating these),  as  not  necessarily  connected  witli  the  matter  in  hand,  and  for 
the  same  reasons  the  thermometrical  observations  are  omitted. 

In  three  cases  no  treatment  was  adopted  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
in  order  to  see  the  exact  condition  of  the  urine;  afterwards  liquor  potassie 
was  given  in  5bs  doses  in  simple  water,  and  was  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
5iij.  to  5vj.  in  twenty-four  hours. 

1.  The  looter  of  the  urine.  (Normal  average  in  24  hours,  40  fluid  ounces.) 
— ^Average  before  treatment  in  four  observations  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and 

*  The  liqnor  potawie  was  the  preparation  ordered  in  the  London  PhamiacopoEtia  (6*7  per 
ee&t.  of  pure  potash).  Unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  the  diet  was  the  hospital  low  diet — viz.. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  bn*ad  \  lb.,  milk  O^,  barley  water  <>}.  No  difficulty  was  found  in  col- 
lecting Uie  whole  quantity  of  urine  paHs<cd  in  twenty-four  hours,  except  sometimes  in  the 
ISemale.  The  solids  were  dctennine<I  by  evaporation;  the  sulphuric  and  photiphorio  acids 
bj  baryta ;  the  chlorine  by  incineration  at  a  very  low  temperature,  dissolving  the  chloride  of 
•odiom  in  water,  and  precipitating  and  weighing  as  chloride  of  silver.  The  uric  acid  waa 
thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  some,  though  not  in  all  cases,  was  dissolved  m  potash 
And  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  At  the  time  tliese  observations  were  made,  Liebig's  method  of 
detcnnining  the  urea  and  chlorine  bad  not  been  made  known. 
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5th  days,  diet  low,  water  ad  libitum,  =  24  fluid  oz.  in  24  hours;  the 
highest  amount  being  3 1  ^  oz. 

Average  during  treatment  (Jiv.  to  5yj.  of  liquor  pota^ssse  being  taken  in 
each  24  hours;  no  other  treatment;  in  16  observations  on  the  5 — 10 
days,  ^  34  ounces. 

Average  in  2  cases  on  the  three  succeeding  days  (1 1th  to  13th  inclusive). 
30  ounces.  In  a  third  case,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  day,  =:  22  ounces. 
In  a  fourth  case  the  urine  was  lost. 

Condtisian. — By  reference  to  the  individual  cases,  as  well  as  from  the 
averages,  it  appears  that  the  urine  was  slightly  increased  in  quantity, 
and  that  this  increase  (10  ounces  in  24  hours)  was  attributable  to  the 
medicine,  and  not  to  improvement  in  the  disease. 

2.  The  urinary  solids.  (BecquereFs  average  for  men  =  571  grains*  — 
in  24  hours.) 

Case  1. 

No  determination  before  treatment.  Prom  the  5th  to  the  8th  days  (inclusive), 
tiiss.  of  liquor  potassae  being  taken  in  this  time,  2786*28  grains  were  passed,  or 
o96'57  in  each  24  hours,  (hi*  the  12th  and  13th  days,  the  disease  being  well,  no 
medicine,  diet  a  Httle  better,  404*57  and  391  05  grains  were  passed. 

Case  2. 

No  dctenuination  before  treatment.  From  the  5th  to  the  10th  days,  inclusive, 
(6  days),  Jij.  5vij.  of  liquor  potass®  being  taken,  5777*22  grains  were  passed,  or 
962  87  in  each  24  hours.  In  the  6  foUownig  days  no  medicine;  disease  improving, 
but  by  no  means  well;  diet  same;  3436*34  grains  were  passed,  or  572*72  in  each 
24  hours.  On  the  19th  day,  5iv.  of  liquor  potassee  being  taken,  917*91  grains 
were  passed. 

Case  3. 

Before  treatment,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  days  713*711  grains  were  passed  daily. 
On  the  4th  and  6th  days,  the  urine  of  the  6th  being  lost  (liquor  potassae  5iii-» 
vin.  sem.  colch.  5J.  in  eact  24  hours;  diet  same;  articular  symptoms  much  better), 
1071*67  and  993*7  grains  were  passed.  On  the  8th  day  no  medicine;  disease  well; 
69 7 '81  grains  were  passed. 

Case  4. — (Female.) 

Before  treatment,  on  the  5th  day,  469  5  grains  were  passed.  On  the  6th,  7th, 
and  11th  days,  Jj.  5^^^-  ^^  liquor  potass©  benig  taken,  1676*04  grains  were  passed, 
or  558*68  grains  in  each  24  hours.  On  the  23rd  day,  convalescence;  good  diet;  no 
medicine ;  3()4*32  grains  were  j)assed.  In  this  case  the  urine  of  the  intermediate 
days  was  partly  lost  with  the  motions. 

Case  5. 

During  convalescence,  Jiss.  of  liquor  potassae  being  given,  the  soUds  augmented 
by  56  grains  in  24  hours. 

Conclusion. — In  cases  3  and  4  the  solids  were  above  the  average  before 
treatment  ;t  they  augmented  decidedly  under  the  use  of  the  potash.  In 
case  1  no  conclusion  is  possible,  as  the  solids  were  not  determined  before 
treatment,  and  afterwards;  the  cessation  of  symptoms  and  the  disuse 
of  the  remedy  took  place  at  the  same  time.     In  case  2  the  solids  were 

*  This  is  usually  considered  to  be  much  under  the  real  amount,  which  maj  be  taken  aa  6&0 
to  750  grains  for  adult  men  on  good  diet. 

t  In  reasoning  on  these  points,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  acute  diseases,  the  inl|aence 
of  food,  which  exerts  so  great  an  effect  on  the  urinary  solids,  is  completely  excluded ;  the 
whole  amount  is  derired  ftom  tiasue-metamorphosis. 
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^greatly  increased;  and  that  this  whh  owing  in  part  to  the  potash,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  when  the  medicine  was  left  off,  an  average  fall 
-of  400  grains  in  the  amount  of  the  solids,  in  24  hours,  took  place ;  the 
articular  symptoms  and  the  fever  were,  however,  still  severe,  so  that  the 
diminution  must  be  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  potash,  and  not 
to  improvement  in  the  disease. 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  that  of  the  two  possible  fectors,  the  disease  (to 
use  this  well-understood  term  for  the  sum  of  the  abnormal  processes  going 
on  in  the  body)  and  the  remedy,  the  increase  in  the  urinary  solids  was 
due  to  both.* 

3.  The  Urea. — No  experiments  were  made,  but  it  was  noted  in  cases 
3  and  4,  that  nitrate  of  urea  crystallized  at  once  when  nitric  acid  was 
added  to  the  imconcentrated  urine ;  as  there  was  at  this  time  an  increase 
of  organic  solids,  it  is  probable  that  the  urea  was  in  excess. 

4.  The  CrecUinef  creatinine,  &c. — No  ex()eriments  were  made. 

5.  The  Constitwenle  containing  Sulphur.  (Ronald).  In  case  1,  before 
treatment,  on  the  4th  day,  besides  52 1  grains  of  sulphuric  acid,  5^  grains 
of  unoxidized  sulphur  were  passing  off  in  24  hours.  Whether  this  was 
increased  by  liquor  potassae,  was  not  determined  in  any  of  these  cases ; 
but  as  the  sulphur  containing  ingredients  of  the  urine  were  found  to  be 
increased,  in  an  analogous  case,  by  the  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  liquor  potassae  had  the  same  effect.t 


*  I  may  mention  here,  that  in  a  chronic  non-rhoumatic  case  in  which  the  exact  weight  of  the 
body  was  known,  and  in  which  the  ingesta  were  unaltered,  a  much  greater  loss  of  weight  was 
found  to  occur  when  liquor  potassae  had  been  administered  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Uicreased  secretion  of  urinary  solids  which  was  found  to  take  place.  In  this  case  the  intes- 
tines and  the  skin  were  unaffected,  and  it  ap)>eared  a  fair  inference  that  the  loss  of  weight  was 
owing  in  \mxX  to  heightened  pulmonary  f^inctions;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  action  of  the  potash  was 
not  confiucd  to  increatiing  the  urinary*  excri-tion,  but  that  the  pulmonary  exhalation  was  aug- 
mented.  No  direct  experiments  were  made,  and  this  inference  was  drawn  simply  from  the 
great  loss  of  weight,  which  was  evidently  due  to  the  potash,  and  which  was  certainly  not  ac- 
eounted  for  by  the  urine,  perspiration,  or  intestinal  excreta. 

t  lu  the  case  referred  to,  a  man  aged  34  was  admitted  with  affection  of  the  knee  and  ankle 
Joints,  which  it  was  impossible  to  diHtinguish  from  subacute  rheumatic  arthritis  by  any 
symptoms  connected  with  the  joints  them.<ielves.  But  there  was  no  pyrexia  (temperature 
nonnal);  the  urinary  solids  parted  in  24  hours  were  in  small  amount ;  the  sulphuric  acid  was 
not  increasi-d,  and  the  chlorine  was  abundant ;  the  uric  acid  was  deficient  in  the  urine,  and 
was  abundant  in  the  bluod,  ns  in  goat  (Garrod).  The  following  table  shows  the  action  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash  on  the  urine. 

Calculated  for  24  hours. 


In  11  boors,  no 

medicine  was 

taken. 


In  the  succeed- 
ing 13  hours 
5iT.  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  potash 
were  taken. 


Quantity 
inozs. 


} 


»* 


74 


Solids. 


Uric 
Acid. 


'  Soluble  ;  Sulphu- 
Saits.    I  ric  Acid, 


363171      0790 


&I7'12 


61-36   '    21-460 


273-4        27-6 


Unnxidiied 
Sulphur. 


1-796 


Rbmabks. 


7-002 


The  urine  was  highly 
alkaline,  and  euu- 
'  tained  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cart>onate  or 
bicarbonate. 


The  bicarbonate  of  potash,  therefore,  had  the  following  action :  it  passed  ofl"  very  rapidly, 
and  in  port  as  earbouate  or  bicarbonate,  with  the  uriue,  and  thereiore  increased  the  amount  of 


9» 
» 

93 
9f 
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6.  The  Uric  Acid, — (Normal  average,  8  grains  in  24  hours.) 

Ca4e  1. 

Before  treatment,  on  the  4th  day 8*851  grains. 

On  the  5th  dav,  f5vss.  of  liq.  pot.) 9*51 

On  the  Oth  day,  (5v.  of  licj.  pot.) 9-975 

On  the  7th  day,  (5v  of  liq.  pot.),  articular  symptoms  almost 

gone         .  ' 2013 

On  the  8th  day,  (5v.  of  liq.  pot.) '78 

As  in  other  cases,  liquor  potassse  was  not  found  to  diminish  the  uric 
acid ;  and  as  the  diminution  in  the  above  case  coincided  with  decline  of 
the  symptoms,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  effect  of  the  potash  on  the  uric 
acid  was  not  marked. 

Case  2. 

No  determination  before  treatment.  From  the  5th  to  the  10th  day  (Jij.  Xvij.  of 
liq.  pot.),  12094  grains  were  secreted  in  each  24  hours.  From  the  12th  to  lOth  day 
(no  medicine,  disease  improving),  there  were  passed  in  each  24  hours  8*154  grains. 
The  potash  therefore  caused  no  decrease;  it  may  have  caused  an  increase;  but  from 
the  facts  of  Case  1,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  uric  acid  was  in  excess  from 
the  morbid  processes,  and  not  from  the  remedy. 

Case  3. 

Before  treatment,  on  the  3rd  day 4*439  grains. 

On  the  6th  day,  (liq.  pot.  5iij.,  viu.  sem.  colch.  Jj.,  being  taken 

on  the  4th,  5th,  and  ()tli;  symptoms  better)        .         .         .     7*632 
On  the  9th  day  (no  medicine  on  the  8th  and  9th)    .         .         .     4*830 

There  appeared  here  to  be  a  decided  rise  under  the  use  of  liquor 
potassee  and  colch icum ;  but  considenng  the  known  action  of  colchicum 
(Chelius,  Maclagan),  the  augmentation  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  it. 

Case  4. — (Female.) 

Before  treatment  (5th  day) 6*772  grains. 

On  the  6th  day  (^v.  of  liq.  pot.) 9*200 

On  the  7th  daV  (5v.  of  liq.  pot.)   .         .         .         .         .         .  9*200 

On  the  11th  aay  (no  medicine  on  10th;  5iss.  of  liq.  pot.  on 

11th) /    .         .         .         .  8.59 

On  the  23rd  day  (convalescence;  no  medicine)       .         .         .  1*692 

On  the  45th  day  (good  health;  good  diet)     ....  1*320 

During  the  use  of  the  potash  there  was  a  slight  increase,  but  whether 
this  was  owing  to  the  remedy  or  to  the  disease,  is  doubtfuL 
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the  eolable  salts;  it  augmented  also  the  wat«r  by  50  ounces  (the  calcnlation  was  made  fbr  34 
hours),  the  organic  solids  by  261  grains,  the  sulphuric  acid  by  7  grains,  and  the  Bulphur  bj 
more  than  5  grains. 

The  action  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  appears  so  far  to  differ  from  that  of  the  liquor 
potassa?,  that  some  considerable  portion  passes  off  unchanged  in  the  urine;  whenever  this  is 
the  case,  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline      This  passage  occurs  with  such  rapidity,  that,  if 
it  is  wished  to  keep  up  the  increased  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  the  salt  must  be  given  very  ft«- 
qaently  (every  hour  or  so) ;  if  given  only  every  four  hours,  in  less  than  two  it  is  excreted,  so 
that  for  two  hours  the  blood  is  unacted  uiK>n.     The  fkcts  now  given  show  how  erroneous  is  the 
statement  Durand  Fardel  has  lately  published  respecting  the  action  of  the  alkaline  (bloarbo> 
nate  of  soda)  Vichy  waters.     Because  some  of  the  salt  passes  out  unchanged,  he  ccmcludes 
that  all  does  so,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  poition,  rapidly  excreted  with  the  urine.     The  same 
reasoning  might  be  applied  to  the  bicarbonate  of  potash ;  because  some  part  of  the  salt  ia  ex- 
creted  unchanged   in  the  urine,  we  might  argue  that  all  is  so,  and  that  the  bicarbonate 
produces  no  other  effect  on  the  system.     Chemical  analysis  shows,  however,  that  beaides  the 
excretion  of  the  salt,  the  organic  solids,  the  sulphur,  and  the  sulphuric  add,  are  all  increased 
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Ocndiision, — ^The  uric  acid  is  in  most  cases  in  excess  in  rheumatic 
'^^e,  but  is  not  always  so.  Liquor  potassae  may  cause  some  increase,  but 
^®  influence  cannot  be  great,  and  certainly  this  medicine  will  not  prevent 
^^  fill]  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  which  occurs  when  the  disease  is  passing 
^'  Liquor  potassae  and  colchicum  together  cause  an  increase,  but  this  is 
'^^^^pe  due  to  the  latter  medicine. 

■ .  The  Hippuric,  Oxalic^  arid  other  Acids. — No  experiments  were  made. 

1     ^.  Tlie  SolvJble  Salts. — The  total  amount  of  the  soluble  salts,  determined 

j^  incineration  and  dissolving,  was  ascertained  only  on  three  occasions. 

J^  case  1,  on  the  4th  day  before  treatment,  191*614  grains,  which  were 

i*^^de  up  almost  entirely  of  sulphates  and  phosphates,  were  passed  in  24 

/^^\lr8.     On  the  7th  day  (5v.  of  liq.  pot.)  123*782  grains  were  passed,  com- 

^'^^sed  entirely  of  sulphates  and  phosphates.      In  Case  2,  on  the  8th  day 

J^^vj.  of  liq.  pot.)  151*812  grains  were  passed,  comj^osed  almost  entirely  of 

^phates  and  phosphates. 

The  changes  in  the  soluble  salts  will  be  best  seen  by  considering  the 
^ianges  in  the  chlorine,  sulphui'ic,  and  phosphoric  acids. 

(a)  CIdoritie.  (Healthy  average,  90  grains  in  24  hours.)  The  diminu- 
on  of  the  chlorides  in  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  in  pleurisy,  has  attracted 
^^uch  attention  (Redteubacher,  Beale);  it  appears,  however,  to  be  equally 
Common  in  rheumatic  fever. 

In  Case  1,  on  the  4th  day  (no  treatment),  there  was  an  extremely  scanty 
J>recipitate  given  by  the  direct  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid, 
"to  the  urine ;  on  the  following  day  there  was  none  whatever ;  on  the 
succeeding  day,  traces;  on  the  next  day,  none;  and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  till 
the  9th  day,  that  there  was  any  quantity ;  it  returned  then  from  day  to 
day ;  on  the  1 2th  day  (the  diet  being  only  altered  by  the  addition  of  a 
light  pudding),  22*264  grains  of  chlorine  were  jiassed  in  24  hours;  and  on 
the  following  day  there  was  evidently  a  still  greater  quantity.    That  of  the 
three  possible  factors,  the  withdrawal  of  food,  the  presence  of  the  disease, 
and  of  the  remedy,  the  absence  of  the  chlorine  was  owing  to  the  second, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  chlorine  began  to  return  before  the 
diet  was  changed ;  and  that  in  this,  and  in  the  other  cases,  and  also  in 
health  and  in  all  cases  of  disease  yet  examined,  the  liquor  potassre  has 
never  been  known  to  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  chlorine. 
In  Case  2,  on  the  7th  day,  only  4*665  grains  of  chlorine  were  excreted 
in  24  hours;  on  the  following  day  there  was  still  less;  on  the  18th  day, 
when  the  quantity  was  next  determined,  nearly  60  grains  were  passed, 
although  the  diet  had  been  only  very  slightly  altered.     So  also  in  Case  4, 
on   the   14th  day  (when  the  point  was  first  examined,  and  when  the 
articular  symptoms  were  still  severe),  there  was  no  chlorine,  and  it  re- 
mained al^nt  till  about  the  19  th  day,  when  the  disease  was  passing  off. 
In  Case  3  no  observation  was  made. 

These  facts  show  that  in  acute  rheumatism  there  is  in  some  cases 
(perhaps  in  all)  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  chlorine  excreted  during 
the  height  of  the  disease,  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  absence 
of  food.  It  is  also  evident  that  liquor  potassaj  (in  the  doses  above  given) 
does  not  cause  the  reappearance  of  the  chlorine.* 

*  It  ii  of  coane  an  obvioos  snggestion,  that  the  chlorides  may  in  part  pam  off  with  the  oopiona 
penpirations,  which  in  all  the«e  caaes  were  rery  great.  Or  the/  may  be  retained  in  th« 
wfwUm,  or  eren  posubly  be  decompoaed. 
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(6.)  SuLpfiuric  add  (healthy  average,  30  grainfl  in  24  hoars  (Vogel), 
17  grains  (Becquerel),  24  grains  (AuUior.) 

Case  1. 

Before  treatment  (4th  day) 52668  grains. 

5th  and  Cth  days,  in  each*^  24  hours  (5v.  of  liq.  pot.  on  each)  .  55*363  „ 
7th,  8th,  and  lAh  days  (5v.  of  liq.  pot.  on  each),  symptoms 

much  belter   .      * 43-644  „ 

10th  and  11th  days  (no  medicine;  convalcswnce)        .         .     32*237  » 

12th  and  13th  days  (no  medicine;  better  diet)     .  .     24*147  »» 

Case  2. 

No  observation  before  treatment.  There  were  excreted  in  each 
24  hours,  of  sulphuric  acid,  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  day 
(144  hours,  Jiij.  5v.  of  liq.  pot.  being  taken)  .         .  56.449  grains. 

From  the  11th  to  the  Ibili,  in  each  24  hours  (no  medicine; 

symptoms  better;  not  well)  .         .         .  39*903        „ 

On  the  iOth  day  (Jiv.  of  liq.  pot.,  symptoms  of  rheumatism  well)  44*555 

On  the  29th  and  30th  davs  (no  medicine;  symptoms  well;  good 

diet)        ..." 34164 

From  the  31st  to  the  34th  (Jj.  5vj.  of  liq.  not.  beinc:  given  for 
experiment;  the  rheumatic  symptoms  being  well)  in  each 
24  hours 52*035 
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Case  3. 

On  the  2nd  and  3rd  day,  in  each  24  hours  (no  medicine)        .  32*267 

On  the  4th  and  6th  days  (liq.  pot.  5iii.  vin.  sem.  colch.  Jj.)     .  40*281        „ 

From  the  8tb  to  the  14th  day,  in  each  24  hours  (no  medicine; 

convalescence) 23*67        »» 
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Case  ^.^(Female.) 

On  5th  day  (no  medicine) 26*144  grains. 

On  6th  and  7th  days  (y .  of  liq.  pot.  on  each)  .  .  .  37*625 
On  11th  day  (5iss.  of  Iiq.  pot.;  symptoms  better)  .  .  .  25*008 
On  23rd  day  (convalescence;  no  medicine)  ....  6*412 
On  45th  day  (good  diet) 5*40 

Conclusion. — In  rheumatic  fever  the  sulphuric  acid  is  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  it  falls  to  the  normal  amount  or  below  it,  when  the  severe  symp- 
toms have  ceased.*  Liquor  potassse  increases  the  amount,  and  delays, 
but  does  not  entirely  prevent,  the  fiedl  which  occurs  during  commencing 
oonvalescence.     The  same  effect  is  produced  by  potash  and  colchicunL. 

(c.)  F/wspfioricAcid. — (Healthy  average,  55  grains.  Gruner.)  The  phos- 
phoric acid  was  not  determined  before  treatment,  and  only  on  three  occa- 
sions afterwards.  In  Case  1,  on  the  7th  day  (liq.  pot.  5v.)  24*613  grains 
were  passed;  on  the  12th  day  (no  medicine,  better  diet),  22-264 
grains.     On  the  13th  day  (no  medicine),  8*73  grains. 

Condusion. — The  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  definite  opinion^ 
but  from  the  lowfigure  of  the  phosj>horic  acid  on  the  13th  day,  the  24  grains 
passed  on  the  7th  day  (when  no  food  was  taken)  are,  perhaps,  an  excess  of 
what  would  have  been  furnished  by  the  tissue  metamorphosis  alone,  of  the 
healthy  system.  The  excess  might  be  due  to  the  disease  or  to  the  remedy. 
9.  IiisolvJble  SaUa, — No  observations  were  made. 

10.  Foreign  MaUers. — ^Albumen  was  present  in  small  amount  in  two 

•  From  Case  5  it  was  ascertained  that  the  milpharic  add  was  in  as  gT«at  a  (iiuuititT  In  the 
Vina  fn^g"'"**  as  in  the  urina  dbl;  the  amount  of  food  was,  however,  «wii 


of  Liquor 


i;  in  one  before  and  during  treatment;  in  one  during  treatment. 
"^  both  cases  it  disappeared  before  the  liquor  potassae  was  discontinued, 
•ud  was  manifestly  unaffected  by  it. 

11.  The  Acidity,  Deposit,  <lcc. — The  urine  was  highly  acid  before  and 
«ming  treatment,  but  the  exact  amount  was  not  ascertained;  it  was 
|j®^«r  alkalina  The  colour  became  paler  (independent  of  dilution)  imder 
***©  influence  of  the  liquor  potassae.  The  deposit  (amorphous,  deep- 
^Joured  Hthates)  was  not  atfected  by  the  medicine  except  as  far  as  the 
®^*oiir  was  concerned. 

The  following  summary  expresses  in  general  terms  the  action  of  liquor 
^^tiaassB  on  the  urine  of  24  hours : 


""**-.,,_ 

Urinary 
CooBtituenU. 

Condition 
In  Rheumatic  Fever. 

Effect  produced  by 
Liquor  Potassa*  in  lar^  doses. 

>*t«r 

Greatly  diminished     .    . 

Slightly  increased;  (over  rheumatic  average.) 

^olidi 

Increased 

Still  more  increased. 

XJre. 

Prol>al)l7  increased     .    . 

Probably  increased. 

TJricAdd 

Increased 

If  affected  at  all,  slightly  increased. 

aeatiiie,Ae. 

Undetermined. 

In  considerable  quantity 

Probably  increased. 

Chlorine 

Diminished 

Unaffected. 

1  Solphnric  Add 

Greatly  increased   .    .    . 

Still  more  increased. 

1  Phoaphoric  Add  .... 

In  some  quantity    .    .    . 

Uncertain. 

Bmm 

Undetermined. 

Inaolobk  Saha 

Undetermined. 

The  urine  in  rheumatic  fever  appears  from  these  cases  to  have  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  it  from  the  urine  of  other  fevers.  It  resembles 
the  typical  febrile  urine  in  its  deficiency  of  water,  in  its  depth  of  colour, 
in  its  great  per-centage  of  solids,  and  in  the  rapid  deposit  of  dark 
urates.  But  apart  from  possible  diflerences  connected  with  the  urea, 
and  extractives,  it  differs  from  the  febrile  urine  of  pneumonia  and 
the  specific  fevers  in  the  greater  amount  of  the  absolute  excretion  of 
solids  (Le.,  in  24  hours)  and  in  the  enormous  excess  of  sulphur,  and 
itfl  derivatives.  The  excretion  of  sulphuric  acid  is  far  greater  than 
in  any  other  febrile  disease  which  I  have  examined, — viz.,  than  in  small- 
pox, typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  pyaemia  (with 
purulent  arthiitis),  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia.  In  these  cases  the  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  also  in  excess  of  that  which  would  have  been  formed 
during  healthy  tissue  metamorphosis,  except  in  some  cases  of  pneu- 
monia in  which  the  sulphuric  acid  (in  common  with  other  urinary  in- 
gredients) has  been  retained  in  the  system  during  hepatization,  and  been 
poured  out  afterwards  during  resolution. 

The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  rheumatic  urine  is  not  due  to  an 
excess  of  febrile  action  m  this  disease,  over  the  other  fevers  just 
enumerated.  In  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  scarlatina^  the  temperature 
has  been  higher  than  in  rheumatic  fever ;  and  yet  the  amount  of  sul- 
phuric add  passed  in  24  hours  has  not  reached  to  half  the  quantity. 
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The  sulphuric  add  is  not,  then,  in  any  close  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture. As  the  temperature  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  correct  indication 
of  the  nipidity  of  tis8ue-metamoq)hosis  in  febrile  diseases,  it  follows  that 
rheumatic  fever  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  predicated  from  the  amount  of  fever. 

It  api>eara,  therefore,  a  fair  inference  that  in  rheumatic  fever  there  is  a 
source  of  sulphuric  acid,  independent  of  the  augmented  disintegration  of 
tissues,  as  meiisured  by  the  heightened  temperature,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  conjectun^d  that  chemical  analysis  1*411  hereafter  demonstrate  the 
existence  in  the  blood  of  some  compound  richer  in  sulphur  than  fibrine  and 
albuineu,  which  during  the  height  of  the  disease  is  rapidly  disintegrating, 
and  forming,  prol>ably  among  other  products,  sulphuric  acid. 

Tlie  effect  of  liquor  potassce,  of  the  bicarl)onate,  and  perhaps  of  the 
other  alkalies,  is  at  once  to  aid  this  disintegration,  and  to  increase  the 
elimination  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  augmenting  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 
If  this  h\'}x>theais  Ije  correct,  the  administration  of  alkalies  in  rheumatic 
fever  would  acquire  a  l>asis  more  rational  than  that  usually  assigned — 
viz.,  that  thov  merelv  neutralize  acid  alreadv  formed. 

With  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  liquor  potassse  in  rheumatic  fever, 
although  the  cases  ai-e  so  few  in  number,  yet  as  it  is  unlikely  that 
additional  cases  can  l>e  treateil  so  rigidly  ^-ithout  other  medicines,  and  as 
in  tact  other  remedies  (mercurial  purgatives,  colchicum,  opium,  hot  air 
bath.  &c.)  ought  to  In?  employeii,  I  may  mention  the  general  conclusions 
which  mav  be  detluced  from  thi^se  foiu*  cases. 

No  symptom  was  immediately  affected,  except  the  pulse  ;  this  was  gene- 
rally, but  not  always  lowered,  and  sank,  although  the  temperature  con- 
tinued high,  to  80,  70,  and  even  lower.  The  febrile  heat  (as  measured  in  the 
mouth),  the  aiticular  }>aius,  and  the  perspirations,  were  not  affected, 
except  in  so  far  that  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  shortened.  The 
effect  on  cjuxiiac  complioat  iuu  was  uncertain ;  in  one  case  pericarditis 
came  on,  but  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  had  actually  begun 
before  the  medicine  was  commenced ;  in  two  cases  basic  systolic  murmurs 
appeared,  in  one  case  Wfort\  in  the  other  (a  man),  de<ndedly  after  the 
potash  was  commenced.  Tins  murmur,  however,  disappeared  during 
convalescence. 

The  diu^tion  of  the  disease  was  in  three  cases  short,  although  the 
severity  of  the  early  s>nnptoms  led  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
obstinate  and  long  continueii.  The  tii^  case  lasted  scarcely  a  week ;  the 
second,  18  days;  and  the  third  (relajise)  about  7  davs.  In  the  4th  case 
(old  and  recent  heart-ci>mplication,  pericarditis)  the  duration  was  greater, 
and  tlie  jiatient  was  not  convalosjc^^ut  till  the  l>3rd  dav.  The  average  of 
the  whole  was  13  75  ilays  from  the  first  svmptom  ;  but  as  an  average  of 
J  10  daj^  occurreil  before  treatment,  the  actual  yeiiod  from  commence- 
ment otti^tment  to  perfect  fr^eedom  fr^m  joint-j^ain  and  fever,  was  lOA 
^ya.  Ihisresidt  (ifit  occurred  in  all  cases)  would  certainlv  be  ^vourablZ 
^it  IS  well  known  that  other  oliser^ers  have  obtained  equally  fortunate 
wrolta  from  very  different  treatment ;  so  that  the  sui^^rioritv  of  the  tremi- 

A  ^*'!?''^P''^'*^'  ^  *"'  '=**''^^*  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  suffici;nUT  proved. 
V^^^Lt^^  K^T^  potass  is  ita  nauseous  taat^^Vod  fre- 

»»y>,  tJie  stomach  doea  not  tolerate  it  welL 
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ANNALS    OF   PHYSIOLOGY.f 
By  He&mann  Webie,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  German  HoepitaL 


I. — Food  and  Digestion. 

lAgaiure  of  the  Pancreatic  Duct.    By  Professor  Herbert,  (Zeitschrift  fur 
^        ^*t.  Med.,  von  Henle  und  Pfeiiffer.     Vol.  iii.  Heft  3,  p.  389.) 

^^%e  Amount  of  Nitrogenom  and  Non-Nitrogenous  Elements  in  various  {EnglisK) 
JHetaries.  By  Dr.  Beneke,  (Archiv  fiir  phys.  Heilkunde  von  Vierordt. 
1853.     Heft  3,  p.  409.) 

^^^  \.  Herbert  made  his  experiments  (tying  the  pancreatic  duct)  principally  for  the 
^Xirpose  of  proving  the  incorrectness  of  the  observation  of  Bernard,  corroborated 

*  This  iMition  of  the  Review  is  occupied  principally  with  the  abstracts  of  JournaUartiolea 
^d  of  short  treatises.  In  each  Quarterly  Report  on  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and 
liedical  Jurisprudence,  the  Journals  received  during  three  months  will  be  analyst ;  and  most,  if 
not  all,  the  papers  in  the  Foreign  periodicals  will  receive  some  notice.  The  British  Journals 
are  so  universally  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than 
glean  from  them  here  and  there  a  paper  of  peculiar  interest.  The  Report  on  Midwifery  will 
not  be  commenced  till  April.  Physiology,  Micrology,  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica  are 
diKossed  in  half-yearly  and  yearly  reports. 

The  space  which  can  be  allotted  to  these  Reports  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
matter  to  be  analysed,  that  no  pretensions  can  be  made  to  anything  like  a  complete  record  of 
each  subject.  A  full  and  Judicious  selection  is  all  that  is  aimed  at.  During  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November,  1853,  in  addition  to  the  British  Journals,  the  following 
periodicals  were  received  : — 

GERMAN. 

1.  Archiv  fUr  path.  Anat.  von  R.  Virchow.    Band  v.  Heft  4,  and  Band  vl.  Heft  1. 
3.  Archiv  des  Vereins  fUr  gemeinschaflliche  Arbeiten ;  Band  i.  Heft  1  and  2. 

3.  Archiv  fUr  phys.  Heilkunde  von  Vierordt.     1853.     Heft  3. 

4.  Archiv  lUr  phys.  und  path.  Chemie,  von  F.  Heller.     N.  F.     Band  ii.  Heft  6. 

5.  Archiv  fhr  Anat.  und  Phys.  von  J.  MiiUer.     1858.     Heft  8  and  4. 

6.  Zeitschrft  fUr  rat.  Med.  von  Henle  und  Pfeiiffer.     Baud  iii.  Heft  8. 

7.  Zeitschrift  (Henke's)  fthr  die  Staatstameikunde,  von  Behrend.     1853.    Heft  3. 

8.  2Sdt8chrift  der  K.  K.  Gesells.  der  Aertze  zu  Wicn,  von  Helra.    (August  and  September.) 

9.  Frag  Vierteljiihrschrift  fiir  Praktische  Heilkunde.     1853.     Band  Ui.  and  iv. 

10.  Verhandl.  der  Phys.  Med.  Gesell.  der  Aertze  zu  Wurzburg.     Band  iv.  Heft  I. 

11.  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher  der  Qes.  Med.     1853.    No.  9, 10,  and  11. 

FRENCH. 

12.  Archives  G^nerales  de  Mddecine.    1853.    September,  October,  and  November. 

13.  L'Union  M^cale.     September,  October,  and  November. 

rrAUAN. 

14.  Bnlletino  delle  Sdenze  Mediche.    Bologna.    Jane,  1853. 

AMERICAN. 

1ft.  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.     October.     1858. 
16.  The  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner.     September.  October.     1858. 

t  Hie  Annals  of  Physiology  were  commenced  in  July,  1853,  by  Mr.  Gray,  bat  lndispositi<m 
hat  SBfiNtanately  compelled  that  gentleman  to  disoontinae  their  preparation. 
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cuHceruing  the  function  of  Ihe  pancreatic  juice.  Bernard  ascribed  to  it,  as  is  well 
known,  llie  property  of  cmulsiijing  the  latty  matter,  and  considered  as  its  chief 
action,  the  power  of  cffeclin^  such  a  cliange  in  the  oleaginous  constituents  of  the 
chjnie  as  to  make  them  fit  for  ah3or]jtion.  Herbert  tied  the  pancreatic  duct  in 
two  rabbits,  after  thcj  had  been  starved  for  several  dnjs;  on  the  day  after  the 
operation,  the  rabbits  were  fed  with  milk  and  bread  a  few  hours  before  they  woe 
killed.  At  the  post'morleni,  the  thoracic  duct  was  found  t«  contain  a  cousiaerabk 
quantity  of  a  bluish-white  fluid;  the  lyniphalic  vessels  of  the  mesentery  were  com- 
pletely tilled,  and  of  a  milky  colour.  The  same  result  was  obtained  oy  feedins  » 
rabbit  after  the  operation  with  roasted  bacon,  potatoes,  and  water.  The  furtner 
observation  of  Bernard  and  the  French  commission — that  the  lymphatic  Teasels 
of  the  mesentery  do  not  cxJiibit  the  milk-white  colour  above  the  entrance  of  the 
pancreatic  duct  into  the  duodenum,  that  they  commence  to  do  80  only  two  centi- 
meters below  this  (0787  inches) — is  likewise  not  corroborated  by  Herbert;  the 
latter  havine  always  found  Ihe  milky  colour  of  the  vessels  half  an  inch  above  the 
opening  of  tiic  duct.  The  conclusions  of  Lenz  and  others  are  therefore  confiimed 

S.  Dr.  BllNEKE  has  written  a  very  important  paper  on  the  amount  of  food 
allowed  in  various  institutions  in  London,  and  has  based  some  intcrestins  caicn- 
lations  on  these  data.  He  first  f^ves  an  account  of  each  institution,  to  show  its 
obicct  and  the  class  of  individuals  residing  in  it.  This  we  pass  over,  as  containing 
only  familiar  matter,  and  proceed  to  the  tatles,  which  are  so  valuable  that  we  ahaU 
give  them  entire. 

1.  Edccationu.  and  Ihvaud  Est^usbuent. 
ATitount  of  Food  coatumed  by  each  Perton  toeekfy,  in  outuM*. 


18^4.]  AnnaU  of  Phynology. 

2.  Prisoss. 


^  TJ 


3.  Hospitals. 
m  ft 
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Dr.  Beneke  then  proceeds  to  calculate  the  various  amounts  of  water  in  these 
articles  of  food.  He  uses  for  this  purpose  the  data  given  by  Miilder,  Liebig,  and 
Frerichs,  for  meat;  those  of  Liebig,  Horsford,  and  ICrocker,  for  bread;  those  of 
Miilder,  Horsford,  and  Krocker  for  potatoes,  &c.  In  several  cases  (in  breaul,  for  ex- 
ample) he  has  also  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  water  men- 
tioned by  these  authorities  was  the  same  in  the  English  food.  He  then  reckons 
the  relative  quantity  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nit ro^nous  food  in  the  water-free 
substances.  Tat  he  reckons,  and  chiefly  from  Liebi^'s  data/  as  equal  to  2  4  parts 
of  starch.  Tlie  bread  is  reckoned  as  containing  m  every  pound  f  of  a  pound 
of  flour  (Liebig).  The  following  table  shows  at  once  the  data  on  which  he  bases 
the  calculations: 


Food. 

Meat    .     .  . 

Wheat-flour  . 

Potatoes    .  . 

Sugar  .     .  . 
Eat       ... 

Milk     .     .  . 

Cheese      .  . 

Rice     .     .  . 


Kon-nitrogvnoof 
NitroffCDoiu  Proportion. 

Proportion.      (Beckoneid  as  Starch.) 


Water. 


1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 


1-7 

.  .        70  per  cent 

4-6 

.        14    „     „ 

8-6 

75  „     „ 

1 

'  •               i>     i» 

2-4 

•  •        ■""  »     »» 

3 

87  „     „ 

2-59 

32  „     „ 

13-7 

15   ,,     ,, 

The  small  quantities  of  tea,  cocoa,  and  beer  are  disregarded.  Calculating  then 
from  these  data,  Dr.  Beneke  finds  the  following  weekly  consumption  of  nitrogenous 
and  non-nitrogenous  food  in  these  various  institutions;  the  amounts  are  expressed 
in  ounces  avoirdupois: 


Place. 


NitrogenouB, 


1   Royal  Military  Asylum  .... 

2.  Royal  Hospital  at  CholBoa  .    .    . 

3.  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich      .    . 

4.  Royal  Navigation  School,  Qreen-  "> 

wich S 

6.  The  Victory,  Portsmouth    .    .    . 

6.  Christ's  Hospital,  London  .    .    . 

7.  RefUge,  Dalston 

8.  London  Orphan  Asylum     .    .    . 

9.  Hackney  Workhouse,  La.    .    . 

»  n  D    .      .      . 

M  »i         ■*■•*-•  ft    .      •      . 

H  n  D    .     .     . 

10.  Pentonville  Prison 

IL  Bridewell  Prison 

M  »»  ...... 

w  n  ».•.•• 

»»  M  

n  w  ...... 

t»  »»  •     

12.  Sterling  Castle,  Portsmonth   .    . 

13.  Norwich  Caatla 


22*80  ozs. 
26-42    „ 
26-68 

20-80 

2406 
22-53 
26-83 
23-20 
18-14 
19-48 
16-46 
17-81 
24-66 
23-06 
21-87 
21-63 
18-04 
18-88 
17-66 
28-08 
26-96 


M 


Non-nitrogenous 

(Reckoned  as 

Starch.) 


96*80  ozs. 
127-91     „ 
143-28     „ 

106*69     „ 

104*78     „ 

101*66 

146*04 

106*16 

103-37 

97-46 

95-58 

89-78 
123-91 
116-61 
10214 
106  30 

82-61 

88*22 

81-13 
128-41 
126*80 


M 


>» 


M 


n 


n 


M 


M 


M 


n 


Proportion  of 

Nitrogenous  to  Non- 

nitrogenous. 


As  1  is  to  4*2 

n    1      M      4*8 


1 
1 


t* 


6-4 
6-08 


M 

>* 

1*43 

W 

*i 

1-46 

H 

n 

1*64 

M 

n 

1-46 

M 

n 

6*7 

n 

M 

6*00 

M 

W 

6*8 

n 

n 

6*04 

M 

n 

6*04 

n 

u 

6*06 

M 

H 

4*67 

n 

n 

4-9 

M 

»» 

4*67 

N 

u 

4-65 

M 

M 

4-00 

n 

t* 

4-60 

M 

M 

6-oe 
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Places. 


18.  Norwich  Castle       

»  n  

14  Hillbank  Prison 

IS.  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum    .    .    . 

t*  r*  »»  •      •      • 

16L  Middlesex  Hospital 

17.  Bartholomew's  Hospital      .    .    . 

18.  Hospital  for  Consumption  .    .    . 

19.  St  George's  Hospital      .... 

ao.  Westminster  Hospital     .... 

21.  German  Hospital 

23.  Woolwich  Hospital 

23.  Boyal   Sea- Bathing   Infirmary,^ 
Margate y 

n  *»  t* 

n  n  n 

24  Metropolitan       Establishment,') 
Margate } 

26.  Ch&tean  Bellevne,  Margate     .    . 


Nitrogenous. 


26-90  „ 

2273  „ 

27-66  „ 

23-97  .. 

21-33  ,. 

17-51  „ 

18-61  „ 

17-98  „ 

17-40  „ 

20-07  „ 

26-66  „ 

20-78  „ 

22-20  „ 

26-23  „ 

21-77  „ 

1459  „ 

21-M  ., 

22-30  „ 


Non-nitrogenous. 

(Reckoned  as 

Starch.) 
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The  proportions  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  food  are  nearly  the  same.  In 
the  Hospital  for  Consunintion  there  is  a  relative  excess  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
and  the  whole  amount  of  food  is  small.  Dr.  Bcneke  believes  that  this  diet  is  the 
most  properly  calculated,  and  is  most  to  be  recommended.  In  Hackney  Work- 
house the  non-nitropenous  food  is  in  relative  excess,  but  even  here,  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  food  is  above  the  allowance  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  and  is 
probably  too  great. 

The  mean  proportion  may  be  cited  as  1  to  5.  The  proportion  given  by  Frerichs, 
as  deduced  from  calculation,  is  1  to  7.  Frerichs  reckoned  that  an  adult  man  should 
consume  in  2-i  hours,  2*  17  ounces  av.  of  nitrogenous,  and  15  5 4  ounces  of  non- 
nitrogenous  food;  this  would  give  weekly  15  19  ounces  and  108*78  ounces,  respec- 
tively. It  will  be  seen  that  this  theoretical  calculation  has  ranked  the  quantity  of 
the  nitrogenous  food  too  low,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  too  high,  if  the  practice  of 
these  institutions  be  taken  to  be  the  right  rule.  Is,  however,  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  food  too  great  in  these  cases?  It  would  appear  also,  from  these 
tables,  that  the  highest  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  is  not  always  commensurate 
with  the  quantity  of  meat  allowed;  the  bread  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of 
azotized  aliment. 


II.  Respiration  and  Circulation. 

1.  Mechanism  of  the  Respiration  and  Circulation  in  a  st^te  of  health  and  disease. 

By  F.  C.  CoNDERS.     (Zeitsch.  fiir  rat.  Med.  von  Henle  und  Pfeiiffer.   1853. 

Heft,  iii.  p.  287.) 
2    On  the  Irritability  of  the  Ciliary  Epithelium,   By  Rudolph  Virchow.    (AtcMt 

fur  Path.  Anat.  von  Virchow.    Vol.  vi.  p.  133.) 
S.  Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Phenology  and  Pathology,    By  Dr.  Buowv 

SEquARD.     (Philadelphian  Medical  Examiner,  August,  1853.) 
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4.  On  the  Topography  of  the  Tmperaiure  of  the  Body.     By  Dr.  FnK.     (MuEer^s 
Archiv.  1853.     Heft  3.) 

1.  The  most  important  points  elucidated  by  Dr.  Bonders'  experiments  are  as 
follows : — 

The  force  of  the  ela*ticity  of  the  lungs,  as  seen  by  their  contraction  (erroneously 
called  "  collapse")  soon  after  the  thorax  b  laid  open,  has  been  measured  by  means 
of  a  manometer  placed  in  the  trachea.  As  the  standard  in  healthy  men,  after  a 
normal  expiration,  Donders  adopts  the  number  of  SO  millimeters  of  water. 
(1  ■»=003y37  inch).  This  number  is,  of  course,  much  increased  by  a  deep  in- 
spiration, amounting  even  to  243  "■  of  water,  or  to  18  ■■  of  mercury. 
During  life  to  this  force  of  the  elasticity  that  of  the  toHU9  of  the  contractile  fibres 
under  the  influ(*nce  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  added.  Donders  calculates  the 
latter  to  be  equal  to  20  ■■,  whicli  would  raise  the'  power  of  resistance  of  the 
human  lung  to  100  ■■  of  water  (or  7f  ""  of  mercury.)  By  the  usual  inspi- 
ration this  power  is  increased  to  about  9 ""  of  mercury,  and  by  the  deepest 
inspiration  to  30""  mercury-.  This  force  must  be  overcome  during  inspi- 
ration ;  but  it  promotes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  expiration.  Donders 
does  not,  however,  agree  with  Kiwisoh,  who  considered  the  lungs  to  be  the  only 
active  organs  during  expiration.  He  attributes  a  considerable  influence  to  the 
power  of  gTa\'ity  on  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  to  the  elasticity  of  the  latter,  to  the 
contraction  of  t£ie  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  increased  tension  of  the  ^as  in  the 
intestinal  tube  pressing  on  the  diai)hragm.  It  is  evident  that  in  morbid  states  of 
the  lungs  (alteration  of  the  eksticity,  &c.),  the  result  of  these  experiments  must 
be  different,  and  that  the  latter  may  ser\'e  as  means  for  the  diagnosis. 

Concerning  the  influence  exercised  by  the  mechanism  of  respiration  on  the 
circulafioH,  Donders  caUs  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  even  during  the  act 
of  expiration,  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are  under 
a  less  considerable  pressure  than  the  vessels  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body;  that, 
therefore,  the  venous  blood  is  constantly  sucked  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
The  difference  of  pressure  amounts,  after  a  normal  expiration  to  95  ■*"  (mer- 
cury), after  a  normal  inspiration  to  9  "™,  after  a  very  deep  inspiration  to  30  "". 
Tliesc  numbers  indicate  the  force  by  which  the  venous  blood  b  sucked  in  after  a 
usual  expiration  and  inspiration,  and  after  a  very  deep  inspiration.  The  same  force 
must  be  abstracted  from  that  by  which  the  arterial  blood  is  propelled  from  the  thorax 
through  the  contraction  of  the  heart.  If,  however,  during  forcea  expiration,  theexpid- 
sion  of  the  air  from  the  lungs  is  prevented,  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  on 
the  heart  and  thoracic  vessels  may  become  increased  to  more  than  that  or  one 
atmosphere,  shoeing  itself  by  redness  of  the  face,  swelling  of  the  veins,  &c.  &c. 
Donders  alludes  to  tue  influence  exercised  by  this  diminished  pressure  within  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  on  the  circulation  in  the  veins,  especially  those  of  the  abdominal  sys- 
tem. Concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  tunas,  Donders  again 
remarks,  "  that  the  blood  in  the  principal  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  is  always 
under  a  lower  pressure  than  that  within  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  however 
the  mechanism  of  respiration  may  be  modified  during  health  or  disease." 
Even  during  forced  inspiration,  when  the  principal  thoracic  vessels  are  nnder 
a  higher  pressure  than  that  of  one  atmosphere,  the  pressure  on  the  capillaij 
system  of  the  lungs  is  still  greater ;  the  blood  is,  therefore,  idways  propelled  towanls 
the  heart.  Through  this  arrangement  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  may  still 
remain  normal,  while  that  through  the  other  part  of  the  body  is  already  much  de- 
ranged by  abdominal  respiratory  pressure. 

2.  While  hitherto  no  agencies  were  known,  either  mechanical,  or  physical,  or 
chemical,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  ciliary  epithelium  could  be  excited;  while 
Purkinge  and  Valentin,*  in  their  manifold  experiments,  had  even  found  that  all 
the  agencies  usually  exciting  motion  in  the  contractile  tissues  seemed  to  destroy 
the  motion  of  the  cilia,  ViacHOW  has  lately  detected  that  by  a  solution  of 

•  Purkinge  et  ValetUin,  De  phenomeno  ^en.  et  Aind.  motiu  vlbrmtoiii  oontinuL   VimtlaL  ISSft. 
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potassa  ("kalilauge,"  the  strength  of  the  solution  not  mentioned),  the  motion 
of  the  ciliary  epithelium  of  the  human  trachea  is  re-excited  after  it  has  com- 
pletely ceased.  ^  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  solution  of  soda,  but  not 
by  that  of  ammonia,  as  the  latter  produces,  at  once,  the  decomposition  of  the 
cells.     Virchow  adds  the  remark,  that  by  this  observation  we  are  entitled  to 
consider  the  contractile  substance  of  the  cilia  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Lehmann's 
^yntonin,  in  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  muscles.     Though  Virchow  acknow- 
ledges this  phenomenon  to  be  produced  bv  chemical  action,  yet  he  thinks  that 
the  contractile  substance  of  the  cilia  exhibits  also  a  motion  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  independent  of  the  chemical  "  corrosion."   We  are  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  term  "  irritability"  can  be  used  until  it  is  more  fully  proved  that  the  pheno- 
menon is  not  a  merely  chemical  one. 

3.  Dr.BROWN  Sequakd  considers  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  blood  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  beatings  of  the  heart.  His  theory  is  based  principally  on  the  fol- 
lowing observations:  1.  If  warm-blooded  animals  are  prevented  from  breathing,  the 
beatings  of  the  heart  become  more  frequent  for  one  or  two  minutes.  2.  The  hema- 
dynamometer  shows  an  increased  energy  of  circulation  during  asphyxia.  3.  All 
the  causes  which  increase  the  foimation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  body  increase 
the  frequency  of  the  beatings  of  the  heart.  The  rhythmical  alternation  of  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  is  exphiiued  by  the  circumstance  of  the  excitant  cause  not 
acting  constantly  with  the  same  power.  The  small  blood-vessels  and  capiUaries 
being  compressed  during  the  muscular  contraction,  there  is  a  diminution  of  exci- 
tation dunng  that  time;  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  iibres,  dilatation  is 
produced  as  soon  as  the  exciting  cause  is  diminished.  The  fact  of  the  heart  being 
the  only  striated  muscle  with  rhythmical  movements,  is  explained  by  its  possessing 
more  blood  in  its  capillaries  (more  stimulus),  and  having  less  resistance  to  overcome. 

4.  Profe>ssor  L.  Fuk  is  occupied  with  observations  and  experiments  on  the  tern- 
perature  in  various  organs  and  on  various  localities  of  the  body.  The  twelve 
experiments  hitherto  published  arc  performed  on  living  dogs.  Tiie  temperature 
is  taken  in  the  carotid  (right)  vena  jugidaris,  right  and  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  rectum,  va^ua,  urethra,  and  brain.  We  shall  not  now  enter 
into  details,  as  the  author  himself  considers  his  experiuients  only  as  preliminary;  but 
we  must  draw  attention  to  the  interesting  and  almost  uniform  result,  that  no  dif- 
ference was  found  in  the  temperature  of  the  right  and  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
as  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case;  further,  that  the  highest  degree  of  warmth 
was  always  met  with  in  the  vagina  and  rectum  (101/5°  to  105*79°  F.,  i.e., 
1*1 25°  higher  than  in  any  other  organ  of  the  body);  also  in  the  rectum  of  men 
Fiik  found  the  temperature  almost  always  higher  than  under  the  tongue  (the 
mouth  having  been  kept  closed),  the  difference  amounting  in  some  cases  to  more 
than  3°  E. 


HI. — Lymphatic  System  and  Ductless  Glands. 

1.  On  the  Absorption  of  the  Chyle  from  the  Intestinal  Tube.    By  Prof.  E.  Brueckb. 

2.  On  the  Origin  and  Course  of  the  Lacteals  in  the  Walls  of  the  Intestinal  Tube,    By 
the  same  author. 

3.  On  the  Lacteals  and  Locomotion  of  the  Chyle.    By  the  same  author. 
(Extracts  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Vienna.     1853.) 

Bruecke  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  experiments  (on  man,  swine, 
and  other  mammalia),  that  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  through  wliich  the  chyle  passes  on  its  way  to  the  lacteal  vessels, 
do  not,  as  it  is  generjUly  supposed,  consist  of  a  closed  cavity  surrounded  by  a 
complete  membrane,  but  that  this  cavity  is  isolated  from  that  of  the  intestinal 
tube  merely  by  a  tlmi  layer  of  a  mucilaginous  substance.  Beneke  asserts  also  that 
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tli€T  possess  a  small  opening  on  their  opposite  side,  throneh  which  the  molecales 
of  fat  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  villi.     Within  the  villi  he  coold  not  detect  any 
vessels  for  chyle,  but  merely  clianncls  (without  a  membrane)  formed  by  the  inter- 
stices between  the  elements  of  the  tissue  (blood- vesseb,  muscular  fibres,  ceUnlar 
tissue).  As  the  mechanical  means  for  the  movement  of  the  chyle,  Bruecke  considers, 
first,  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  intestinal  tube  bv  which  the  chyle  is  pressed 
into  the  villi,  which  are  in  a  fit  state  for  imbibition  by  being  distended  throng 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  their  blood-vessels;  secondly,  when  the  villi  are  fill^ 
their  muscular  fibres  contract,  and  the  fluid  they  contain  is  pressed  into  the 
channels  lying  between  the  mucous  and  submucous  membrane.   At  the  same  time, 
however,  a  part  of  the  fluid  contained  within  the  epithelial  cells  is  squeezed  oat 
again  into  tiie  cantv  of  the  intestinal  tube.   From  tne  lacteals  within  tne  walla  of 
the  intestines  the  c^yle  is  propelled  by  means  of  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
tube  into  the  vessels  of  the  mesentery,  from  whence  it  is  pumped  up,  so  to  say, 
by  means  of  the  respiratory  actions,  into  the  thoracic  duct.    The  commencement 
of  complete  lacteal  vessels  was  recognised  (in  the  gut  of  a  child)  in  the  deeper 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  exhibiting  a  diameter  of  one  centimillimeter 
(00003937  inch);  these  were  seen  uniting  to  larger  vessels,  which,  in  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  were  furnished  already  with  many  valves,  with  an  epithelial 
and  also  with  a  distinct  muscular  layer.  In  the  smaller  ramifications  (less  ttian  two 
centimillimcters  in  diameter)  no  valves  could  be  detected,  nor  an  epithelium,  and 
abo  no  tunica  propria  could  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue 
forming  the  adventitia.    In  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue  the  course  of  the 
lacteals  appeared  independent  of  that  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  on  their  passage 
through  tne  muscular  layer  every  couple  of  blood-vessels  (an  artery  and  a  vein) 
was  accompanied  on  each  side  by  a  lacteal  The  chyle  did  not  appear  to  enter  into 
the  vessels  merely  from  the  viUi,  but  also  from  between  them,  and  principally  from 
between  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  where  it  may  be  seen  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  within  the  villi,  i.e.,  lying  freely  in  the  interstices  of  the  stroma.   In  the 
weasel  the  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  in  man;  the  lacteals,  however,  do  not 
api)ear  to  be  provided  with  valves  before  their  entrance  into  the  muscular  layer. 
In  rabbits  a  diflerence  is  obser>ed — namely,  in  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  the  chyle  does  not  appear  to  be  conveved  in  separate  channels,  but  the 
adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels,  together  with  the  continuation  of  that  from  the 
lacteals  in  the  mesentery,  form  a  sheath  round  the  blood-vessels  within  the  wall  of 
the  tube;  in  the  interstices  between  this  sheath  and  the  blood-vessels  the  chyle  is 
carried  towards  the  origin  of  its  own  independent  vessels  in  the  mesentery.    In  the 
rabbit,  therefore,  during  the  passage  through  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  wall,  the 
blood  is  separated  from  the  chyle  merely  by  the  thin  membranes  of  its  vessels, 
while  in  man  such  is  the  case  only  in  the  mucous  membrane.     Within  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  mesentery  the  chyle  is  once  more  deprived  of  its  own  inde- 
pendent channels;  the  vasa  inferentia  lose  themselves  in  the  porous  glandular 
tissues,  from  which  they  join  anew  to  form  the  vasa  efferent ia.     Without  further 
entering  here  into  the  minute  structure  of  the  lymphatic  glands  as  described  by 
Bruecke,  we  remark  only  that  he  still  maintains  the  opmion  expressed  in  the 
*  Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Academic'  (1850,  II.  23),  that  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  the  seat  of  the  development  of  the  lymph-globules,  the  germs  of  which  enter 
into  the  circulation  during  the  passage  of  the  lymph  andchylus  through  the 
glands.     Amount  the  lymphatic  glands  Beneke  enumerates  also  the  glandulie 
i^minatse  et  sobtarise  in  the  various  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  glandular 
sunplioes  majores  (Boehm)  in  the  colon,  the  tonsils,  and  some  of  the  glands  (the 
foUicular)  on  the  root  of  the  tongue.    About  the  spleen,  the  thymus,  the  supra- 
renal capsules,  and  the  glandular  thyroides,  he  refrains  from  giving  an  opinion 
for  the  present. 
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rV. — Secretion  and  Excketion. 

1.  Some  ExperiiHenU  on  the  Secretion  of  the  Urine.    By  T.  Kierulf,  (2ieitschrift 
fiir  ration.  Medicin.,  von  Hcnle  una  PfeuiTer.)     1853.    H.  3,  p.  279. 

1.  Dr.  Kierulf  has  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  influence  of  considerable 
dilution  of  the  blood  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  urine.     For  this  purpose 
lie  made  the  section  of  the  left  ureter  in  do^  (through  a  wound  in  the  abdominal 
^vrall),  and  collected  the  urine  by  means  of  a  glass-tube.    On  the  first  dog,  the 
opert^ion  was  performed  between  S*'  55"  and  9**  40"  a.m.,  with  only  a  trifling 
loss  of  blood.     At  9''  45",  a  small  venesection  (amount  not  stated);  at  11*'  40* 
injection  of  495  (16  ounces^  grammes  of  distilled  water  (temperature    10400) 
-through  the  jugular  vein.     Five  minutes  after  this,  the  urine  was  mixed  with  a 
consioerable  quantity  of  blood;  the  quantity  of  urine  much  increased.    At  11* 
55",  second  venesection.     At  4''  9"  p.m.,  the  urine  contained  still  blood,  but  in 
a  smaller  proportion.    At  4''  50",  third  venesection.    At  5**  the  urine  excreted 
through  the  unwounded  ureter  was  likewise  bloody.     On  the  following  dav  the 
urine  was  normal.     Similar  experiments  on  another  dog  were  followed  Dy  almost 
the  same  phenomena.     In  order  to  learn  whether  the  admixture  of  blood  to  the 
nrine  was  caused  by  the  increased  pressure  of  the  blood,  or  by  a  change  in 
its  composition,  Kierulf  subjected  the  same  dog  to  another  scries  of  experiments; 
346  grammes  of  defibrinated  blood  (09*5°  F.)  just  taken  from  another  dog,  were 
injected  through  the  vena  saphcna  at  9**  25"  a.m.     The  urine  excreted  after  this 
operation  remained  perfectly  clear.      At  9**  50",  injection  of  495  g^rammes  of 
distilled  water.   (99  5°  F.)     Soon  after  this,  increased  quantity  of  urme,  but  no 
change  of  colour,  and  scarcely  any  albumen.    At  11**  30",  venesection  to  the 
amount  of  some  ounces;  at  11**  35",  injection  of  490  grammes  of  water.     Soon 
after  this,  the  colour  of  the  urine  deeper,  decided  reaction  of  albumen.    At  IP  50* 
another  small  venesection,  after  which  the  reaction  of  the  urine  slightly  alkaline, 
colour  rather  bloody.  Quantity  of  albumen  increased.     A  new  injection  of  240 
grammes  at  12**,  was  followed  immediately  by  a  considerable  increase  of  the  excre- 
tion of  urine,  with  more  admixture  of  blood  and  albumen.     Ck)uceming  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  detracted  by  the  venesection,  Kierulf  remarks  that,  while 
the  proportion  of  the  solid  substances  appeared  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the 
injection,  that  of  the  fixed  mineral  constituents  (the  ashes  of  the  blood)  was  increased- 
Kierulf  is  Lncline<l  to  consider  the  latter  circumstance  to  be  the  cause  of  the  blood- 
globules  exhibitiiiff  an  indented  appearance  under  the  microscope.   The  inferences 
which  the  author  draws  from  his  experiments  are  as  foUows: — 1.  Considerable  dilu- 
tion of  the  blood  produces  at  first  the  passage  of  albumen  through  the  kidneys. 
He  is  not  inclinea  to  attribute  this  phenomencm  to  an  augmented  pressure  of 
the  blood.    2.  The  normal  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  become  decreased,  while 
the  proportion  of  salts  appears  ^eater  than  in  the  normal  state.     3.   The  quantity 
of  urine  excreted  within  a  certain  space  of  time  does  not  correspond  to  the  propor- 
tion of  water  in  the  blood.     Kienuf  alludes  to  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  by 
similar  experiments  on  the  pathology  of  Bright's  disease,  but  feels  himself  the 
necessity  of  further  observations. 

V. — Nervous  System. 

1.  On  Certain  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Chord.    By  T.  LoCKHART  Clark,  Esq. 

(Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.)     1853.     P.  297. 

2.  On  the  Insensible  Spot  of  the  Retina  in  the  Human  Eye,     By  Br.  FiCK  and  Du 
Bois-Reymond.    (Miiller's  Archiv.  Heft  3,  p.  396.) 

The  principal  results  of  Mr.  Clark's  invcstiffations,  made  on  the  ox,  calf,  cat,  rat, 
mouse,  and  frog,  are  drawn  as  follows: — 1.  Tliat  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  consist  oi  three  kinds;  two  of  them  entering  tlie  posterior  gray  substance 
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at  riidit  angles,  the  tliird  kind,  with  different  decrees  of  ohliquitr,  tending ujiwaids,  a 
smaU  pro|M>rtion  only  of  the  latter  taking  a  lon^ritndinaloouney  and  becooungloat  in 
the  pcoteiior  white  eohinms.  i.  Tliat  in  no  instance  were  any  fibres  of  the  anterior 
roots  seen  to  aso(>nd  with  the  anterior  white  columns,  before  they  had  entered  the 
gray  substance.  3.  That  btn^ides  the  transverse  bundles  forming  the  anterior  roots, 
a  continuous  system  of  excct'diucly  tine  transverse  fibres  issue  from  the  anterior 
grar  substance,  and  become  h^st  as  they  ])n>ceed  towards  the  surface  of  the  Cord. 
4.  That  from  the  precedinir  facts,  it  may  be  inferred  that  nearly  all,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  fibres  composing  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  proceed  at  once  to  the 
fnj  substance  of  the  cord:  and  that,  if  anv  of  them  ascend  directly  to  the  brain, 
it  must  be  i^</se  only  of  the  ywterior  roots  wliich  nin  longitudinally  in  the  posterior 
white  columns.  5.  That  the  comninnication  between  the  sensorium  and  tne  spinal 
nerres  is  not  established  by  the  posterior  white  columns,  but  by  the  antero-latenJ 
columns,  especiallv  the  lateral  6.  That  many  of  the  fibres  belonging  respectirelj 
to  the  antenor  and  posterior  roots  in  different  regions  of  the  cord,  terminate  there 
by  forming  with  eacn  other  a  series  of  hxips  of  various  sizes  and  lengths;  and  that 
it  is  not  im|»robable  that  some  of  them  may  reacli  even  as  far  as  the  brain.  It  is 
not  perfectly  denied  by  the  author  that  a  portion  of  the  roots  may  be  connected  with 
the  vesich's  of  the  cords,  but  he  considers  the  eviJence  of  anv  such  connexion  as 
very  unsatisfactory.  7.  The  fine  longitudinal  fibres  described  by  Stillinfi^  have  not 
been  found  by  the  author.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  gray  substance  of 
the  cord  does  not  transmit  impressions  to  and  from  the  brain.  S.  That  there  is 
great  correspondence  in  the  fibrous  arningement  between  the  gray  substance  of  the 
cord  and  the  cluasma  of  the  optic  ner\'es.  The  author  further  remarks  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  nen'c-rootsdivenring  upwards  in  the  cord  and  intricately  inter- 
mingling with  each  other,  may  explain  wny  impressions  made  at  one  particular 
spot  are  communicated  to  distant  parts  of  the  cord,  so  as  to  excite  simultaneous 
and  sympathetic  actions  in  classes  of  muscles  which  otheniise  would  appear 
nnconuected. 

2.  Dr.  FiCK  and  P.  du  Bois-Reymoxd  differ  from  Volkmann*  in  the  conception  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  insensible  sjwt  of  the  n»tinaon  the  perception  of  the 
image  by  the  mind.  They  ailopt  the  view  that  the  impressions  of  b^t  thrown 
on  the  insemjiblesjxit  are  not  conveyed  to  the  s<'n^orium,  while  the  impressions  thrown 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  retina  are  perceived  by  the  st*nsorium.  It  is  well  known 
that  Volkmann  and  other  psychologists  i^W«'^tz)',  are  of  opinion  that  the  soul  forms 
the  idea  of  the  dimension  of  objects  by  composing  the  impressions  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  retina  mosaic-like,  and  that  the  piece  of  the  obiect  from  ^hich  the  rays 
are  thrown  on  the  insensible  s|K)t  (whieli  piece  may  be  called  "the  unseen 
space"),  faUs  out  from  the  et>nceplion.  Tlie  image,  therefore,  would  be  constructed 
smaUer  than  the  real  object.  Volknmnn  draws  from  this  the  inference  that  a 
line,  the  image  of  which  is  passing  through  the  unseen  spot,  must  be  perceived  as 
much  shorter  as  is  just  proportionate  to  that  piece  of  the  image  which  is  thrown 
on  the  unseen  space.  In  opposition  to  this  theory,  the  authors  maintain  the  view 
that  the  soul  pi»ssesses  in  itself  a  notion  of  siMce  and  dimension,  and  that  it  fills  up 
the  unseen  piece  of  the  object  by  a  kind  of  deception  according  to  certain  laws. 
As  one  of  the  principal  laws,  mav  be  regarded  that  the  uuaHty  of  the  perceptions 
which  the  soul  fancies  to  derive  Jrom  the  unseen  space  aepencls  on  the  quality  of 
those  coming  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  AA  e  propose  to  quote  some  experi- 
ments which  the  authors  adduce  in  corro))oration  of  their  theorv.  If  a  black  stripe 
be  placed  on  a  white  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  its  image  pass  through 
the  blind  spot  and  exceed  it  as  well  above  as  below,  the  stripe  is  seen  «jv- 
»kortenrdy  exactly  as  if  its  ima^  had  been  thrown  on  another  part  of  the  retina 
sensible  throughout  the  whole  of  its  dimension  (provided  the  stripe  be  not 
too  narrow).  If  a  part  of  the  black  stripe  is  cut  out  from  its  central  portion  anc 
the  image  of  the  empty  (white)  middle  space  is  thrown  exactly  on  the  blind  s})ot  c 
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the  retina,  while  the  upper  and  lower  piece  remain  as  in  the  former  experiment 
{L  e.,  throwing  their  image  just  below  and  above  the  blind  spot), — ^the  black  stripe 
is  seen  or  fancied  unshortened  and  entire,  as  if  the  central  piece  were  not  cut  out. 
Xf  the  image  of  the  striiM?  is  tlirown  on  the  retina  in  such  a  manner  that  one  end  of 
it  falls  on  the  blind  spot,  the  stripe  is  perceived  by  the  soul  shorter  than  it  is  in  reality, 
and  this  shortening  is  proportionate  to  that  piece  of  the  image  which  falls  on  the 
blind  spot,  the  latter  beuig  filled  up  by  the  soul  with  the  white  colour  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  The  authors  do  not  proflFer  a  new  opinion  about  the  cause  of  the 
insensibdity  of  the  blind  sj)ot,  but  on  account  of  the  extension  and  form  of  the 
unseen  space  they  are  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  its  being  caused  by  the 
arteria  centralis  retinae. 


VI. — ^Locomotive  Obgans. 

Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Thysiology  and  Tathologi/.    By  Dr.  Broww- 
Sequakd,  of  Paris.     (*  Medic.  Examiner,'  &c.    Philadelphia,  1853.    August.) 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
movements  of  the  contractile  tissues  (the  muscles  of  the  trunks  and  limbs,  the 
muscular  layer  of  the  digestive  canal,  the  iris,  the  uterus,  the  dartos,  &c.  &c.), 
which  appear  to  be  neither  the  result  of  an  external  excitation  nor  of  an  excita- 
tion produced  by  the  nervous  system.  Brown-S6quard  applies  to  these  contrac- 
tions the  term  spontaneous  contractions,  and  considers  as  one  of  their  causes,  if  not 
their  oidy  cause,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: — 1.  After  the  section  of  one  of  the  facial  netves,  and  after 
the  peripheric  part  has  lost  its  vital  property,  Brown-S6quard  and  Dr. '  Martin- 
Magron  have  observed  in  rabbits  contraction  of  the  paralysed  side  (so  that  the 
mouth  deviated  to  the  paralysed  side).  "Whenever  the  respiration  was  in  some 
manner  prevented  or  disturbed,  they  observed  the  paralytic  muscles  to  tremble,  and 
sometimes  even  to  under^  rhythmical  contractions  and  relaxations,  lliough  in 
dogs,  cats  and  guinea-pigs,  no  deviation  took  place,  yet  convulsive  (sometimes 
rhythmical)  contractions  were  excited  in  the  paralysed  side,  whenever  the  animals 
were  prevented  from  breathing  freely. — 2.  The  spontaneous  rhythmical  or  irregular 
contractions  in  muscles  of  animal  life,  after  death. — 3.  Tlie  deviation  of  limbs  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  parali^sed  muscles. — i.  The  rhythmical  movements 
in  the  eye  of  the  ink-fish  (Loligo  Sepia,  L.)  after  it  has  been  separated  from  the 
body. — 5. The  spontaneous  contractions  of  the  uterus  at  a  time  when  the  spinal  cord 
has  entirely  lost,  not  only  its  reflex  power,  but  also  the  power  of  acting  on  muscles 
when  directly  excited  by  galvanism,  warmth,  or  meohamcal  stimuli. — o.  The  spon- 
taneous rhvthmical  movements  in  tiie  crop  and  cesophagus  of  pigeons  and  other 
birds. — 7.  ^rhe  spontaneous  movements  in  the  limbs  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
cholera. — 8.  The  spontaneous  contractions  of  the  bowels,  the  bladder,  the  iris,  and 
other  contractile  parts  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  and  soon  after  death. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 

By  E.  A.  Parke.%  M.D., 

ProfeMor  of  Clinical  Mtrdidne  in  University  CoUcfe,  Loadoo. 


I. — ^The  Acute  Specific  Diseases. 

..  Tie  Iitdiam    Tlagme  and  the  Black  Death.      Bj   Dr.  HoLSCH.      (Virdiow's 
Archiv  fiir  path.  Anat..  Band  v.  Heft  4.  §  oOS.) 

2.  Jbdamiitai  Tj^pkut  and  Choir ra  Typhoid.     By  Professor  ViKCHOW.     (YeriuoidL 

der  Ge?iell.,  in  Wiirzburpr.     Band  iv.  Heft  1.  §  77. ) 

3.  The  Un»e  U  Typhwt  and  Typhoid  Ferer.    By  Dr.  G.  W.  Edwa&ds.     (Edin. 
Mont  hlT  JournaL     Sept . ) 

4.  ne  Irish  Fetter  of  1S47.     By  Dr.   Purefot.     (Dublin  Quaiterlj  JoormL 
Nov.) 

5.  The  Blood  im  Cholera.    By  Dr.  Robertson.    (Edin.  Monthly  JonmaL  Sept) 

1.  Under  the  title  of  'The  Indian  Pest  and  the  Black  Death,'  Dr.  Hirbcb  has 
pablLshed  an  historico-patholo^cal  sketch  of  the  disease  termed  in  India  the  Pili 
Plague,  and  of  the  affections  noted  in  times  gone  by  which  are  more  or  less  closely 
allied  to  it.     In  his  account  of  the  '  Pali  PU^e/'  the  author  refers  especially  to 


Pali  Plague  (so  named  from  its  commencement,  in  1S36,  at  Taiwali,  near  Pali  in 
Marwar)  was  noted  first  in  IS15,  in  Kutchand  Guzerrat;  it  prevailed  epidemically 
till  1821  in  the  adjoining  countries,  and  then  ceased.  It  recommenced  in  IS36  in 
Marwar,  and  extended  itself  for  three  or  four  years,  when  it  ceased  to  be  heard  of. 
In  1850  a  new  outbreak  occurred  in  Gurhwal  and  Kamoon  ('London  Medical 
Gazette,'  voL  xi.  p.  349),  but  no  further  intelligence  of  this  has  reached  Europe. 
The  symptoms  of  this  disease  closelv  res«'mbled  those  of  the  Levant  or  Bubo 
plague:  shivering,  heat,  pains  in  head,  back,  and  limbs,  great  loss  of  strength, 
quickened  pulse,  hot  and  drv  skin,  intolerance  of  light,  redness  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  of  the  face  generally;  iten  followed  vomiting  of  bilious  or  coffecground-b'ke 
matters;  the  abdomen  Wcamc  hard,  distended,  and  constipated,  except  towards 
the  end  of  the  case,  wlien  there  was  sometimes  bloody  diarrhcea;  there  was  intense 
thirst;  the  urine  was  scanty  and  hi^h -coloured;  so|X)r  and  delirium  were  usual 
symptoms.  On  the  second  or  third  day  appeared  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
msease — viz.,  either  bulxjes,  or  a  [x*culiar  lung  affection,  or  both.  The  lung  affec- 
tion consisted  in  severe  sternal  pain,  dyspncea,  cough,  with  expectoration  of  either 
alniost  pure  blood  or  of  mucus  deeply  tmp»d  with  blood.  The  buboes  appeared 
chiefly  m  the  left  ^oin,  seldom  in  the  axilla?.  In  fatal  cases  all  the  symptoms 
increased  in  seventy,  and  death  occurred  on  the  third  dav.  If  the  patient  live^ 
beyond  the  fourth  day  recovery  was  conmion;  in  this  casetiie  buboes  either  rapidl; 
suppurated  or  became  hard,  and  then  gradually  retrogressed.  The  occasion! 
separation  of  the  glandular  and  lung  affection  lea  to  two  chief  varieties  being  di* 
tinguished,  of  which  the  lung  affection  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  Tte  tot 
mortality  was  as  high  as  75 '80  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 

The  author  l)elieves  (although  there  are  no  records  of  accurate  physical  invef 
gations  of  the  lung,  or  of  post-mortem  examinations)  that  the  lung  disease  consi 
not  in  an  exudative  pneumonia,  but  in  hypersmia  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mf 
brane  and  hypostasis  of  the  lung  parenchyma.     In  this  disease  the  author  sees 
modified  buM>  plague."    He  dcmes  its  spread  by  contagion,  and  refers  to  A 
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Webb  to  show  that  it  is  endemic  in  some  districts  (Gurhwal),  and  occasionally 
becomes  epidemic,  and  therefore  that  it  was  not  derived  from  the  Levant,  as  some 
of  the  Indian  observers  suggested.     He  then  proceeds  to  trace  its  connexion  with 


M.  Prus),  to  show  that  in  this  disease  there  is  no  account  of  any  lung  affection 
similar  to  that  of  the  Pali  Plague.  He  then  goes  back  to  the  earlier  Egyptian 
epidemics  (as  recorded  by  Clot  Bey,  Bulard,  Aubert,  Iken,  &c.),  and  to  the 
reports  of  the  Russian  physicians  on  the  plague  at  Odessa  in  1827,  and  then  to 
still  earlier  accounts  (Orrseus,  Russell,  &c.),  and  can  find  in  none  of  them  any 
description  of  pulmonary  disease  which  accords  with  that  given  by  the  Indian 
observers.  Only  in  one  or  two  German  writers  of  the  be^nninff  of  the  last 
centurv,  and  in  one  passage  in  Diemerbroeck  (*  De  Peste,*  libri  iv.  Arenaii,  1646) 
he  fincis  brief  references  to  cough  and  bloody  sputa  as  a  very  infrequent  occurrence* 

When,  however,  the  author  passes  further  back  to  the  account  of  the  "Black 
Death"  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  finds  the  description  of  this  disease  accord 
with  that  of  the  Indian  Pali  Plague,  and  he  agrees  with  Hseser,  that  the  "Black 
Death"  was  a  modified  bubo  plague,  with  a  peculiar,  and  hitherto  unknown,  pul- 
monary complication.  He  therefore  quotes  with  approbation  the  conclusion  of 
AUan  Webb,  that  the  "Pali  Plague  exactly  resembles  the  Black  Death." 

Finally,  the  author  demands  whether,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Black  Death 
did  not  spread  from  India,  just  as  in  these  days  we  see  the  Asiatic  cholera  taldng 
its  rise  in  the  same  districts,  and  passing  apparently  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

2.  Professor  Virchow  relates,  at  great  length,  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  which 
some  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  some  of  the  post-mortem  appearances,  had 
a  choleraic  cnaracter.  The  patient  (a  woman  aged  thirty -three)  was  attacked 
suddenly  with  shivering  and  headache,  followed  by  persistent  profuse  serous  diw- 
rhoea  and  repeated  vomiting.  On  admission  on  the  fourth  day  the  temperature  of 
the  skin  was  99'5°  Fah.;  the  pulse  95,  small;  there  was  no  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen;  the  diarriioea  and  vomiting  continued.  On  the  four  following  days  the 
same  symptoms;  the  temperature  varied  between  99°  and  100°;  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  rose  to  101  .  On  the  tenth  day  there  was  some  collapse;  the 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting  were  less;  on  the  11th  "httlc  rosy  red  spots"  appeared  on 
the  abdomen  and  breast.  On  the  following  day  there  was  rather  unexpected  and 
sudden  death.  The  condition  of  the  urine  is  only  once  noted,  two  days  before 
death;  it  was  then  non-albuminous.  On  post-mortem  examination,  in  aadition  to 
other  things,  there  was  unec|uivocal  typhoid  exudation  into  many,  and  ulceration 
of  one,  of  the  glandulsB  agminatse,  ana  infiltration  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Virchow  remarks  that  this  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  but  he 
observes  that  in  the  section  a  series  of  appearances  presented  themselves  which 
are  found  in  cholera;  there  was  a  cyanotic  condition  of  many  peripheral  parts;  a 
rosy  hypersemia  of  the  small  intestines  (which  Pirogoff  and  Virchow  consider  so 
chtu'acteristic  of  cholera),  and  an  extensive  desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  of  the 
intestines,  stomach,  and  gall-bladder;  there  was  also  the  parenchymatous  change 
in  the  kidney  which  Virchow  has  formerly  described  as  frequent  in  cholera- 
typhoid. 

During  life  also  the  case  was  noted  for  the  slightness  of  the  febrile  and  nervous 
symptoms,  and  for  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  serous  catarrh  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  membrane.  Altogether,  Virchow  believes  that  the  resemblances 
to  cholera  were  sufficiently  striking,  yet  in  the  place  where  this  case  occurred 
(Wiirzburg)  no  cholera  has  ever  yet  been  seen,  and  he  contents  himself,  therefore!, 
with  directing  the  attention  of  pathologists  to  unusual  cases  of  this  kind,  with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  a  combination  of  processes,  so  different  as  the  febrile 
and  cholenuc  conditions  appear  to  be,  may  not  be  possible. 

[We  cannot  quite  understand  the  importance  wnich  the  author  attaches  to  this 
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case.  The  choleraic  symptoms  scarcely  appear  sufficieutly  marked;  the  Tomitmg 
and  purging,  per  se,  and  the  so-called  choleraic  after-death  appearances  are 
scarcely  sumcieut,  we  think,  to  warrant  the  inference  drawn  from  them.] 

3.  I^.  G.  W.  £dwards  has  published  an  interesting  paper  on  the  urine  in  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers.  In  the  former  disease  the  urine  "  is  generally  pale,  is  of 
rather  low  specific  gravity,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  contains  albumen  at  an 
early  period  of  the  msease."  In  typhoid  fever  the  urine  is  high-coloured,  is  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  does  not  contain  albumen,  except  occasionaUy  towards 
the  end  of  the  case,  but  gives,  with  a  little  acid,  a  dense  non-albuminous  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess  of  acid,  and  consisting  of  urates. 

[It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  known  the  quantity  of  urine  in  these  cases 
of  typhus  and  typhoid;  it  is,  we  believe,  often  copious  in  typhus,  and  scanty  during 
the  urst  fourteen  to  eighteen  days  in  typhoid;  but  after  that  date  the  quantity 
increases,  the  colour  becomes  paler,  and  the  acidity  diminishes.  The  precipitate  of 
urates  caused  by  a  drop  of  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  common  in  many  diseases.] 

4.  The  Irish  Fever  of  1847  is  stated,  by  Dr.  Purcfoy,  to  have  been  of  remittent 
character,  and  to  be  a  "  new,  or  peculiar  and  specific  fonn."  The  disease  is  said  to 
have  suddenly  commenced  with  cnills,  headache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  nausea,  and  hot 
skin.  After  a  few  days  marked  remission  of  all  the  symptoms  followed,  so  that 
the  patient  left  his  bed,  when  a  fresh  accession  of  febrile  symptoms,  or,  "as  it  was 
generally  termed,  a  relapse,"  occurred.  These  exacerbations  occurred  regularly 
every  5tn,  7th,  11th,  or  15th  daym  some  cases,  but  in  others  6,  15,  or  21  davs 
elapsed  between  the  attacks.  ^fVllen  the  disease  had  lasted  3  or  4  weeks,  tne 
exacerbations  were  severe,  and  were  attended  with  vomiting  and  profuse  diarrhoea. 
Maculae  were  frequent  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic.  Among  a  registry  of  260 
fever  patients,  there  were  256  of  this  lever,  ana  only  6  cases  of  true  typhus. 

The  writer  states  that,  since  1847,  this  form  of  remittent  fever  has  continued  to 


ceeded  by  apparent  convalescence, — this  amendment  being  of  short  duration, — 
when  the  disease  re-appears  in  a  more  aggravated  form ;  these  crUes  and  relapses 
(improperly  so  called)  oein^  the  true  and  peculiar  characterutics  of  the  disease  now 
described,  which  may  be  justly  styled  remittent  in  its  nature,  symptoms,  and 
progress." 

La  the  treatment  blood-letting  is  recommended  if  the  patient  be  not  already 
much  reduced;  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided,  since  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
is  apt  to  suffer.  Unduly  prolonged  diaphoretics  are  abo  hurtful;  idkalies,  prussic 
acia,  and  veffctable  bitters,  are  useful,  and  quinine,  though  it  does  not  prevent  the 
paroxysms,  delays  their  return.  Change  of  air,  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  bear  it, 
18  an  important  remedial  measure. 

5.  Dr.  William  Robertson  gives  us  the  results  of  the  chemical  examination  of 
the  blood  in  thirty-five  cases  of  cholera,  occurring  in  1848-9.  The  process  adopted 
was  that  of  Christison,  as  used  by  Andral.    The  results  are  given  unoer  four  heaas — 

Early  stagey       Incipient  Ck)Ilap8e,       Complete  CoUapM,        Beaotaoo. 
Teases.  6  cases.  Ucases.  8 


Fibrine 27    ...  32  ...  32  ...        37 

Serous  soUds]?^^^^.-       ^^,1    '"  ^It  '"  ^^I't  '•'      ^^'^ 

Dciuuo           Jlnorgamc         78    ...  69  ...  69  ...        6-6 

Globules 103-4    ...  1299  ...  1299  122*6 

Total  solids 1961    ...  233*4  ...  242*4  211-1 

Water 803*9    ...  766*6  ...  757*6  ...    788*9 

Specific  gravity  of  blood     1053-1    ...  1059*5  ...  1066*3  1055*8 

serum    1029*4    ...  1033*7  ...  1036*9  !!".  1030*8 
In  other  cases,  not  recorded,  the  blood  was  examined  for  urea,  which,  in  two*  cases, 

amounted  to  1*6  and -73  per  1000.  ^ 
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Dr.  Robertson  observes  that  the  table  warrants  the  conclusions — ^that  anaemic 
persons  are  more  predisposed  to  cholera ;  that  the  changes  which  affect  the  blood 
are  loss  of  water,  and  some  loss  of  salts  ;  that  in  the  period  of  reaction  the  serum 
is  rapidly  diluted,  and  that  the  salts  are  therefore  still  more  (relatively)  diluted. 
He  ooes  not,  however,  know  how  to  explain  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  albumen 
which  occurs  in  reaction,  with  the  increase  in  the  fiorine,  and  the  almost  stationary 
condition  of  the  red  corpuscles. 


n. — ^The  Non-Specipic  Generax  Disejises. 

1.  0»  Tuberculosis  in  Egypt-  By  Professor  Griesinger.    (Vierordt's  Archiv  fiir 

Phys.  ileilkundc,  1853.     Heft  3.    pp.  519.) 

1.  In  363  dissections  at  Cairo,  by  Professor  Griesinger,  there  was  tubercle  in 

62  (17  per  cent.),  but  as  in  12  it  was  very  trifling  and  obsolete,  it  should  be  said 

that  there  was  recent  tubercle  in  50  (138  per  cent.).     (In  Stuttgardt  and  Prague 

the  proportions  are,   according  to  Cless  and  Dittrich,  whose   observations  are 

referred  to  for  comparative  data,  36 — 37  per  cent,  in  both  places.)     It  was  less 

common  in  old  persons ;  its  greatest  frequency  was  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  ; 

but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  to  have  bieen  nearly  the  same  between  7  and  40 

years.     Among  the  363   dissections   in  the  hospital  were  333  Fellahs  and  10 

Negroes;  the  proportion  of  tubercle  was  only  11*11  per  cent,  among  the  former, 

and  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  among  the  latter.     Dr.  Griesinger  remarks  that  the 

disposition  of  Negroes  to  tubercle,  so  common  in  cold  climates,  begins  already  in 

i^ypt.     With  respect  to  the  implication  of  particular  organs — ^tne  lun^  were 

nnanected  in  one  case  in  which  there  was  tuberculous  meningitis ;  in  ^  other 

cases  they  suffered.     In  33  cases  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  lungs  and  its 

appurtenances  (pleura  and  bronchial  glands) ;  in  10  cases  the  lung  disease  was  about 

equally  advancea  with  disease  of  other  organs ;  in  6  cases  the  disease  was  very 

trifling  in  the  lungs,  but  was  advanced  elsewhere. 

The  amount  of  disease  in  the  lung  appeared  less  than  in  phthisical  cases  in 
Europe ;  the  lower  lobes  alone  were  attacfced  in  four  cases,  the  extreme  apices  of 
the  lungs  appeared  to  be  spared  often,  and  the  tubercle  was  found  about  the  height 
of  the  second  or  third  rib. 

In  4  of  these  50  tuberculous  cases  there  was  pericarditis  (not  apparently  with 
tuberculous  deposit  at  that  point).  The  peritoneum  was  tuberculous  in  14  cases 
(28  per  cent.,  whereas  in  Cless*  cases  it  was  affected  only  in  13  per  cent.,  and  iu 
Dittrich's  in  7  per  cent.).  The  small  intestines  were  affected  23  times=46  per 
cent,  (in  Cless*  cases  54  per  cent.) ;  the  large  intestines  were  affected  in  6  cases 
=12  per  cent,  (in  Cless*  cases  24  per  cent.).  The  intestines  were  thus  altogether 
affected  in  50  per  cent.,  while  Cless*  numbers  are  78  per  cent,  and  Dittricus  72. 
The  mesenteric  glands  were  affected  in  22  cases=44  per  cent,  (in  Cless*  cases  25 

rx  cent.) ;  the  Uver  was  tuberculous  in  9  cases=18  per  cent.,  (in  Cless*  cases  only 
per  cent.) ;  the  spleen  was  affected  in  23  cases  (46  per  cent.),  and  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  30  this  organ  was  affected  in  no  less  than  87  per  cent. ;  in  Europe 
the  frequency  of  spleen-tubercle  is  much  below  this ;  the  kidneys  were  affected  12 
times  (m  4  cases  very  greatly) ;  this  number  is  also  much  higher  than  in  Europe ; 
thus  in  Egypt  in  24  per  cent.,  in  Cless*  cases  4  per  cent.,  in  Louis*  2  per  cent. 
In  3  cases  there  was  tuberculous  meningitis,  in  2  cases  tubercle  in  the  brain.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  the  organs  were  attacked :  lun^,  bronchial  glands, 
spleen,  small  intestines,  peritoneum,  pleura,  kidneys,  mesentenc  glands,  liver,  large 
intestines,  pia  mater,  bram. 

Dr.  Griesinger  then  remarks  that  tuberculosis  pmeraUy,  and  phtliisis  pulmonalis 
in  particular,  are  far  less  common  in  Egypt  than  in  Mid-Europe;  the  causes  of  this 
are,  perhaps,  the  mild  climate,  the  mode  of  occupation,  wnich  is  never  hardly 
sedentary,  and  the  infrequency  of  bronchitis  and  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
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lunp.  The  investigations  show  also  the  relative  infrequency  of  tubcrcoloais  in 
children;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extremely  frequent  implication  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  peritoneum,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  makes  the  tuberculosis  of 
adults  in  E^ut  approach,  as  far  as  organs  are  concerned,  the  tuberculosis  of 
children  in  Miu-Europe. 

The  iini>ortaut  question  whether  Egypt  (Cairo)  is  a  good  residence  for  tuber- 
culous Kur()})onns,  is  answered  by  Dr.  Griosinger  in  the  affirmative,  and  cases  are 
rcfemHi  to  iu  which  the  disease  was  decidedly  arrested.  Nevertheless,  the  disease 
siioiild  be  in  an  early  stage,  and  without  bowel  implication,  as  dysentery  is  very 
ant  to  ally  itself  to  it.  ITie  patients  should  arrive  in  October  in  Alexandria; 
siiould  go  to  Cairo  in  NovemW,  and  there  remain,  or  go  to  Upper  Egypt  or 
Nubia.  In  March,  or  at  the  beginning  of  April,  they  should  leave  Egyp^  and 
go  to  Syria. 

III. — ^The  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  Obgass. 

1.  I%e  EramimiiioM  of  ike  Size  amd  SUmitiom  of  the  Oroam  of  ike  Cieet.     By  Dm. 
Cdnradi.     (Archiv  des  Vercius.     Band  i.     Heft  1.) 

2.  Om  lAiiyn^t  rireratioM.   Bv  D&.  Rheineil    (Virchow's  Archiv  fur  Fsth.  Anat. 

liand.v.     llcftti.    pp.  53i.) 

3.  Om  iMtetlobttlmr  Pnetimoma,    By  Dr.  Weber.     (Yirdiow's  Archiy  fur  FatL 
Anat.     liaiid.  vi.     llefl  1.) 

4.  i>m  lUitpkra^tMtic  PUmrisif.  By  M.  Gueneau  de  Musst.  (Archives  G^iidnJes.) 

5.  On  TkorinYM4<n*.    By  Dr.  Scuni^f.     (^Archives  Generales.    Oct.) 

I.  TuK  folUmiiuj  oxtract  contains  an  abridiyed  statement  of  Dr.  Cox&adi's  paper 
on  the  mcthini  of  ox:uuinat ion  practised  in  the  "  Medical  Clinik,"  at  Giessen,  under 
the  dirtvl  ion  of  Prv>fi»ssor  J .  \  oj»i»l. 

I'hc  )Hvsition  usually  nrcfcmHi,  if  the  person  can  be  out  of  bed,  is  the  upright, 
with  the  anus  close  to  the  sides :  if  in  bed,  the  patient  lies  flat  on  the  back,  (the 
pillows,  ^^e..  ha\iiur  bivn  nMuov(\L^  for  the  examination  of  the  front,  and  then  sits 
up  for  th.Ht  of  the  Wk.  llie  time  of  meals,  the  quantity  of  food  or  fluid  taken, 
aiY  notctl. 

Kjt,Tmim*ift\^it  \ffke  t^i^.:s.  At  first  general  inspect  ion  of  tlie  formation  of  the 
chest,  >* it h  jvnrtieular  attention  |\aid  to  the  s<vcaded  *' ansulus  Ludovici,"  (pi 


ro- 


miwemv  i^i\\iuei\l  by  the  xiuiou  betwtx'n  the  manubrium  andf  body  of  the  sternum.) 
Tht*n  e\|\lomtiou  of  the  Suiurf^rs  of  the  chest.  Thive  tnimtrme  and  two  amienh 
f^\^tt<^K>r  y:<f^\%J/\  dianu'ters  :in»  a^lopted.  The  instrument  of  wlu^h  use  is  made 
Uvr  mcasufaur  them  ivusists  of  »  W^m  divided  into  ctntimeters,*  of  two  arms 
»b\U\u:  thetxvu,  and  a  e<*utT\*p.«\\\     For  measuriui:  the  transverse  diameters,  the 


r\K  TV  vVtttivpww  is  pUccd  v^a  ibjc  Wi*  o«  ;bc  p:\^xsiS3s  xipk-iLVo^^  ilic  arms 
oil  CAch  siue  owr  ibe  uii\th  nK  Tbe  rK-j  -^/.w^^rw  dijt^kei^  is  detenniiied  by 
a^^^xiiiac  KmK  aravs  ^^f  the  instni^-^rn  to  ;^e  eac^cr.:i  rlK  aai  :iie  ceanepaece  to  the 
iMcdvan  *;tte  ^^f  tSe  aSi^ineii .  Une  :T\\i'.  ;iic 


iliC  ^.vr:  v^f  ibf  |«v>ciH54B  xipboidnis  to  the 
^^\  K^  to  the  ^M\\>c«!»>ks  spunkXs^As  ot*  tV  :  jui\i  asii  :c«r»i  OMsal  lettehtglw  m 


•  t  Ofta^mi  -  fUMr  aw^  ^  Ei^ffiA 
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to  the  line  drawn  from  the  lower  an^us  of  the  one  scapula  to  that  of  the  other. 
The  width  of  the  shoulders  is  determined  hy  ^plyin^  the  centrepiece  to  the  angulus 
Ludovici,  and  the  arms  to  the  deltoid  muscles,  the  degree  of  development  of  which 
is  always  descrihed.  To  aid  the  exploration  and  description  of  the  size  and 
situation  of  the  internal  organs,  the  following  four  lines  are  adopted: — 1.  The 
linea  mediana  (see  above).  2.  The  linea  mammalU:  from  the  union  between  the 
anterior  and  middle  thira  of  the  clavicula  downwards  through  the  nipple.  3.  The 
linea  axillaris:  from  the  middle  of  the  axilla  to  the  anterior  end  oi  the  eleventh 
rib.  4.  The  linea  cristo-dorsalis:  from  the  middle  of  the  spina  scapuhe  downwards 
parallel  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  scapula  and  the  external  prominent  ridge  of 
the  muscul.  iliocost.  (sacro  lumbal.) 

As  to  the  exploration  for  the  size  of  the  single  organs,  the  following  remarks 
are  made.  1.  lor  the  tight  lung.  Percuss  from  above  downwards  in  the  just 
mentioned  lines,  and  mark  exactly  where  you  meet  in  every  line,  at  first  the  less 
sonorous  and  then  the  perfectly  (full  sound..  Conradi  found  the  average  distance 
between  the  point  where  the  sound  became  less  sonorous  and  that  where  it  became 
perfectly  dull,  to  be  about  3  centimeters  (=li  inches)  in  healthy  male  individuals 
between  20  and  30  years.  In  the  linea  mammalis,  he  marked  in  general  the 
b^inning  at  the  5th  intercostal  space;  in  the  linea  axillaris,  at  the  7th  rib  or 
7th  intercostal  space;  in  the  linea  cristo-dorsalis,  at  the  9th  intercostal  space. 
During  deep  inspirations,  the  lower  margin  of  the  lung  descends  about  14  to 
2  centimeters  below  the  line  where  it  is  marked  during  normal  inspiration;  it  is 
raised  on-  the  other  hand*  about  1  to  2  centimeters  over  its  level  by  forced  expiration. 
The  examination  must  therefore  be  always  made  during  quiet  respiration.  The  per- 
cussion on  the  posterior  wall  ought  to  be  more  poweriul  than  on  the  anterior;  it 
must  be  slight  lor  the  exploration  of  the  lower  border  of  the  lung,  strong  for  that 
of  the  superior  border  of  the  liver. 

2.  For  the  examination  of  the  left  lung  percuss  in  the  linea  mammalis,  axillaris, 
and  cristo-dorsalis  downwards  until  the  dulness  from  the  heart  and  spleen  is 
reached.  The  line  which  unites  the  point  of  the  former  with  that  in  tne  linea 
axillaris,  pointing  out  the  beginning  of  the  dulness  from  the  spleen,  is  con- 
sidered to  indicate  the  situation  of  the  lower  border  of  the  left  lung.  Conradi 
in  general  met  vrith  the  beginning  of  the  heart's  dulness  at  about  the  4th  inter- 
costal space,  from  whence  he  could,  by  slight  percussion,  trace  the  internal  margin 
of  the  lung  covering  the  heart  directed  m  a  transverse  line  outwards  and  down- 
wards to  the  left  until  to  the  6th  rib.  In  the  linea  axillaris  he  mostly  foimd  over 
the  8th  rib  or  intercostal  space,  the  inferior  margin  of  the  lung  meeting  the 
superior  of  the  spleen.  In  the  linea  cristo-dorsalis,  he  constantly  met  witn  the 
dulness  from  the  spleen  on  the  10th  intercostal  space. 

3.  Tor  the  internal  margin  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  percuss  in  the  median 
line  from  above  downwaros,  to  ascertain  the  beginning  of  the  heart's  dulness; 
starting  from  thence,  explore  by  light  percussion  tne  internal  margin  of  the  right 
lung,  which  in  most  cases  may  dc  traced  from  the  4th  left  intercostal  space  down* 
wards  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum  as  far  as  the  union  between  the  sternum  and 
xiphoid  process,  where  it  passes  over  to  the  right  side,  and  is  farther  explored  aa 
described  above.  In  the  examination  for  the  heart,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
the  space  of  complete  dulness  {Herzleerheit),  produced  by  the  part  of  the  heart 
situated  immediately  below  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  that  of  incomplete  dulness 

iHerzdaempfung)  by  superposition  of  the  borders  of  the  lungs  over  the  heart.  The 
brmer  is  aetected  by  hght,  the  latter  by  powerful  percussion.  It  is  recommended 
to  percuss  in  various  directions,  from  the  circumference  of  the  thorax  towards  the 
heart;  on  the  right  side,  principally  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  superior  margin  of  the 
liver,  and  in  another  direction  from  the  point  of  the  3ra  intercostal  space, 
situated  in  the  linea  mammalis,  inwards  and  downwards;  on  the  left  side,  in  the 
same  line,  and  in  another  from  the  5th  intercostal  space  towards  the  sternum. 
Conradi  found,  on  the  right  side,  on  percussing  in  the  inferior  line,  the  dulness  from 
the  heart  reaching  beyond  the  margm  of  the  sternum;  in  the  superior  he  met  with 
25— XIII.  18 
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it  just  at  the  margin,  or  between  it  and  the  median  line;  in  the  upper  line  on  the 
left,  over  the  4th  intercostal  space;  in  the  lower  over  the  5th,  slightly  outwards  of 
the  impulse.  The  highest  point  of  the  dulness  was  in  general  met  with  in  the 
height  of  the  3rd  intercostal  space  on  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum.  Bj  uniting 
these  5  points  through  lines,  a  conical  figure  is  produced,  showing  the  circum- 
ference 01  the  dulness  from  the  heart.  Within  this  figure  we  may  trace  another 
triangular  one,  indicating  the  space  where  sound  oi  perciission  is  completely 
toneless;  the  lateral  borders  of  tnis  figure  are  formed  by  the  internal  margins  <M 
the  lungs,  the  basis  by  a  line  extending  from  the  point  where,  on  the  right  side, 
the  dulness  from  the  heart  and  liver  meet  with  the  extreme  point  of  the  heart's 
dulness  on  the  left.  The  superior  angle  (the  point  of  diverging  of  the  internal 
border  of  both  lungs)  is  found  in  general  at  the  4th  left  intercostal  space;  the 
right  lower  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  processus  xiphoideus;  the  left  m  the  5th 
intercostal  space,  slightly  inwards  of  the  linea  mammalis.  The  basis,  therefore,  of 
both  figures  is  given  by  the  same  line. 

2.  Dr.  Kheimer  has  written  a  long  and  able  paper  on  ulcerations  of  the  larynx. 
He  briefly  notices,  first,  the  alterations  which  occur  after  death  in  the  diseased 
laryngeal  membrane;  the  redness  disappears,  especially  at  the  points  where  the 
elastic  elements  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  abundant;  swelling,  also,  dis- 
appears, if  it  be  occasioned  by  fluid  exudation;  simple  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  a  post-mortem  appcArance,  dependent  either  on  decomposition  or 
maceration.  He  then  considers  ulcerations;  1st,  as  regards  their  anatomical  oriffim. 
Disease  may  commence  externally  in  the  structures  of  the  neck,  from  abscess  or 
tumour,  and  penetrate  inwards;  more  frequently  it  commences  in  perickomdriii* 
laryngea,  and  passes  inwards;  finally,  the  ulceration  may  begin  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  pass  outwards.  2nd.  As  regards  their  seat.  In 
phtliisis  the  posterior  commissure  of  tne  vocal  chords,  and  the  bases  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  especially  suffer;  in  syphilis,  and  in  follicular  pharyngeal  disease, 
the  parts  aoove  the  chordae  vocales  are  most  concerned;  perichondntis  laryngea 
implicates  especially  the  cricoid,  according  to  most  authors,  but  accor<ting  to  I)r. 
Rneiner,  the  arytenoid.  3rd.  As  regards  their  etiology.  Ulcerations  are  now  and 
then  of  traumatic  origin;  they  occur  in  syphilis,  sometimes  in  typhoid  fever,  very 
frec^uently  in  lung  disease,  and  sometimes  in  pharyngeal  disease.  Into  the  con- 
nexion between  lung  and  laryngeal  diseases  tne  autnor  enters  rather  fully,  and 
discusses  the  possible  origin  of  laryngeal  ulceration  from  disease  of  the  nerves, 
from  participation  in  the  specific  lung- disease  (pneumo- tuberculosis),  fh>m 
"infection"  (as  some  have  supposed),  from  irritation  from  the  sputa,  &c.,  and 
decides  that  at  present  a  plausioie  explanation  of  the  connexion  between  laryngeal 
and  lung  disease  cannot  be  given. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  consider  laryngeal  ulceration  from  an  anatomical  point 
of  view,  and  makes  the  following  varieties: 

(a.) — The  simple  catarrhal  ulceration^  which  is  preceded  by  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion. This  includes  many  specific  ulcerations,  as  those  of  syphilis  and  of  phthisis. 
The  author  describes  the  macroscopic  characters  of  the  ulcer  in  the  ordinary  way; 
then  passing  to  the  microscopic,  he  observes  that  the  first  step  of  the  process  is 
the  dislodgment  of  the  epithelium  (as  occurs,  indeed,  in  even  sunple  inftammation 
without  ulceration);  the  condition  of  the  "homogeneous  layer"  immediately 
beneath  the  epithelium  cannot  be  well  made  out;  the  tissues  of  the  mucous 
membrane  become  crowded  with  little  cellular  elements  (as  occurs  also  in  old 
catarrh  without  ulceration)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  to  mind  the  iliac  swellings 
in  typhoid  fever;  these  cells  are  heaped  together  in  masses,  and  arise  from  "  pro- 
liferation" of  the  pre-existing  normal  elements;  when  in  great  amount  they  may 
press  on  the  vessels  and  impede  the  circulation  of  the  part;  they  may  then  form 
pale  prominences,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  may  be  called  tubercle;  the 
tissues  enclosed  between  these  cells,  and  often  the  cells,  are  then  set  free,  and  are 
thrown  off  and  form  part  of  the  sputa;  in  this  way  an  ulcer  is  formed  and  extends 
itself.    In  a  healthy  larynx  no  papillae  are  founa  on  tiie  mucous  membrane,  but 
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papillary  or  villous  growths  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  ulcers,  and  are  pierced 
with  vessels;  sometimes  they  .become  so  large  as  to  be  true  vegetations.  At  a 
greater  distance  from  the  ulcer,  the  mucous  membrane  is  tumefied  from  serous 
effusion;  and  the  corpuscles  of  the  uniting  tissue  are  larger.  The  perichondrium 
does  not  long  escape  alteration;  traces  of  increased  cell-formation  appear  here  also, 
but  on  account  of  the  touglmess  of  the  membrane,  it  does  not  readily  ulcerate.  The 
alteration  in  the  cartilages  from  neighbouring  ulceration  is  difficult  to  determine,  as 
these  structures  are  so  prone  to  alteration  from  age :  still  it  is  known  that  an  habitual 
catarrh  of  the  larynx  without  ulceration  hastens  the  ossification  (calcifical  ion)  of  the 
cartilages;  ulceration  appears  to  have  the  same  effect,  that  part,  of  course,  being 
chiefly  or  wholly  affected  which  is  nearest  to  the  ulcer;  for  ossification  to  take  place, 
however,  the  ulcer  must  be  of  some  standing.  The  author  then  discusses  the 
question  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  and  sums  up  thus : — It  may  occur  in  two 
ways— -/?r«/,  in  perichondritis;  then  if  the  cartilages  have  been  previously  ossified, 
as  in  old  persons,  necrosis  or  caries  may  ensue,  according  to  the  amount  of  depriva- 
tion of  blood-supi)ly ;  secondly y  from  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  passing  out- 
wards; and  here,  if  the  ulcer  be  chronic,  and  not  in  a  very  young  person,  ossification 
occurs;  especially  at  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid,  if  the  ulcer 
happens  to^be  situated  here.  The  necrosis  or  caries  may  come  on  as  in  perichon- 
dritis, or  if  not,  the  cartilage,  from  loss  of  nutrition,  becomes  yellow  or  brownish, 
and  softened  to  a  jelly-like  consistence.  If,  however,  the  cartilage  continues  to  be 
sufficiently  connected  with  the  vascular  parts  to  preserve  its  nutrition,  then  ensue 
the  changes  described  by  Redfem  and  V  irchow.  The  cells  exhibit  a  greater  num- 
ber of  fat  globules,  and  are  in  fact  filled  by  these;  the  nuclei  are  divided,  and  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  shining  corpuscles  in  the  cells  or  in  the  intercellular  tissue,  when 
the  ceUs  are  broken  down. 

The  condition  of  the  bloodvessels  in  ulceration  is  determined  with  difficulty ; 
they  are  compressed  and  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  cells,  or  disappear  before 
the  ulceration;  the  nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  destroyed  with  dimculty,  and 
are  sometimes  seen  on  the  ulcerated  surface  as  white  fibrillse,  which  on  micro- 
scopical examination  are  found  to  be  unaltered  nerve-fibres.  The  follicles  suffer 
in  catarrhal  inflammation  no  special  alteration.  A  variety  of  the  catarrhal  ulcer  is 
the  superficial  aphthous  erosion  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

(b.) — The  Follieular  Ulcer. — In  catarrhal  inflammation  the  glands  suffer  only  in 
common  with  the  intermediate  membrane;  in  this  disease  they  suffer  very  differently; 
in  their  interior  an  important  cell-growth  occurs  and  distends  them  to  the  utmost; 
the  delicate  uniting  tissue  between  them  becomes  thinned;  the  follicular  walls 
come  in  contact,  then  burst,  and  the  union  of  several  follicles  forms  a  cavity  which 
is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue,  and  forms  a  prominence  above  the  level  of  the 
mucous  membrane;  at  its  apex  is  a  yellowish  white  point,  from  which  fluid  can  be 
pressed;  at  last  the  walls  at  the  prominent  part  burst,  the  contents  are  discharged, 
and  an  ulcer  is  formed. 

(c.) — The  Diptheritic  Ulceration. — The  author  relates  in  illustration  one  case  of 
croupo-diptheritic  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  in  which  in  the 
pharynx  and  the  highest  part  of  the  larynx  there  was  also  loss  of  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

(d.) — The  Syphilitic  Ulcer. — Many  syphilitic  ulcers  are  of  catarrhal  origin,  but  in 
these  cases  there  is  also  peculiar  disposition  to  the  formation  of  vegetations. 

3.  Dr.  Weber  describes  under  the  name  "  interlobular  pneumonia,"  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  disease  in  cattle  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  lung  pestilence,"  and 
states  that  he  has  observed  a  similar  affection  in  the  lungs  of  men.  In  the  lungs  of 
cattle  the  interlobular  uniting  tissue  is  much  more  developed  than  in  men;  like  the 
pleura,  it  is  fed  by  branches  of  the  bronchial  artery.  On  account  of  this  latter  circum- 
stance, the  pleura  is  always  attacked  at  the  same  time  as  the  interlobular  uniting 
tissue.  This  is  the  case  also  in  interlobular  pneumonia  in  men.  On  accurate  examina* 
tion  of  a  lung  thus  affected,  besides  the  pleuritic  effusion,  the  surface  of  the  lung 
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or  fjnr  Im^s  hroad.  Tliirii  fnrrotta»iiMi  rfce  Ii-fc?ij».     T!ii»  l^iir  wai  oiravy.  w^um  esS 
th«>Te  WM  (XiuiiifrAhLif  r^iatAiunf;  the  Mccira  *kowfii  ii-iiiipptitf  :c  lirdie  iack  k4 

nU«Tiotiilar  tuaoe.  a^ft  oa  the  surface.  <>a  fir<:i&f»^  c^am  laijirc  thit  moin^aa- 
brkCf^  '-jC  the  zT^taZtT  znd  snukiier  broncniAl  ciibi»  ifiov-ed  ni>  -n^ee  •:£ 
cx-^L:^*ii'^a:  IS  was  nijnoi^  :il  :ihe  lanru',  aiui  m  riwe  imailer  hpi-niHii  iua  anly  a 
eaLanTi-il  ia.ject;ii.»iL  Th*  voeeLi  of  :ae  air-ceiLs  wtn?  zreailj  ew^rRO.  bos 
€tL*  'hitmacLTn  vere  lilLeu  vica  itiud  ^rtiema  pcLlxcaix. .  ntjC  wzk  Irai 
exoi^^c  m  iffme  T«T  few  JL?Uiin?5.  In  some  cases  there  were  zrearer  tar  leas 
ex:ravuaJ:ioiu  of  hirxjd.  The  exudation  rnxo  rhe  ixLterl«:-biLlar  fnJMtaace  w^tf  bsi 
ourroeoi'jpioallT  dbtiiuriiishaftie  from,  ocher  izuIamfflatorT  ex^idaC9:>iu:  is  wa*  frr- 
queue  IT  luore  or  uts*  crzaiLxeil  mto  new  imitin^  tinati  fswcoL^j  as  tike 
port^oa  o^  the  screa^j:  ttke  inner  portioa  wad  ie:»  aivaoeed,  aoai  ;hia  ac  a  ] 
fwriod  often  sof:enpd. 

TLe  CTjar*  of  the  larzer  branches  of  the  broocikial  arteries  were  dLckcned 
sorrotindefi  hj  on^anizrti  ex;uiaii*'^n;  often  the  caLljre  was  bujcke«i-«p  by 
CTAirila.     The  anialler  hrancnes,  eren  to  the  capiUanes.  were  lyin^  in  the 
in   the   in'erlooaiar  tisane,  ami  were  often  much  tfflated  and  bL*x*kefi-<ip 
coocTiia.      This  bUjckin^-ap  of  the  restsels  is  coosiJercd  by  the  aoi^ur  ui 
secouiiary. 

An  after-«taee  of  this  condition  wis  eiren  by  softening  of  the  unoceaaizaed 
whirh  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  more  (iev^elojped  exudation;  poniLeni  coiktitiui 
were  found,  in  which  sometimes  lanre  masses  of  tuns'  substance  llcMCed  lotMe^  w&iek 
in  «^>cie  cases,  though  m^t  in  all,  were  sansrenoos. 

In  ^,>me  cases  these  pieces  of  detaehed  lun?  became  surrooiided  by  a  csfSsLe.  so 
thar  it  mi^t  have  seemed  to  be  a  tuberculous  caTem,  only  the  examiudoa  of  tile 
eiKapsuIed  piece  of  ium  showed  tlbe  lobular  structure. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  the  interlobular  uniting  c&ssne  was 
hvpersmic.  somewhat  swollen,  and  Tellowish  in  colour;  at  the  same  tinae  the 
pleura  underwent  a  sinular  change;  tl^en  an  amorplMNis  thin  exudaticHL  occurred 
m  both  places.  At  this  time  the  capiUanes  of  the  air-ceDs  often  showed  iiRie 
hcmorrliaees,  whit^h  crave  the  section  a  dark  pointed  appearance.  Then  gccuxcd 
acute  redema  of  the  air-cells,  and  m  air  was  aole  to  penetrate  into  them. 

In  human  lunizs  a  similar  process,  thoo^  to  a  much  less  extent,  has  been  traced 
br  the  author,  and  in  one  case  he  found  a  separated  piece  of  Iuds  enclosed  in  a 
filninoos  capsule,  as  is  so  frequent  in  cattle.  In  the  pleuritb  of  children  the  inter- 
febular  tissues  often  also  suiTers.  The  author  refers  to  a  future  papo  he  intcnii  to 
publish  on  the  interlobular  pneumonia  of  men. 

4.  M.  GcirE.ir  de  Musst  has  written  a  lone  memoir  on  diaphragmatic  pic  mist. 
He  observes  that  the  ancients  considered  delirium  to  be  an  argent  sTniptoBfi  ii 
indammation  of  the  diaphragm,  whence  arose  one  of  the  terms  applied  to  the 
stnicture  '^yiovt,  diaphragm  i.  This  opinion  was  eencraily  accepted  until  its 
ipoorrectness  was  rieorouslv  proclaimed  by  J.  P.  Frank;  but  even  at  the  present 
time,  "  periphrenitis*^  is  often  used  to  denote  infiaaimatkm  of  the  diaphnMsm,  aal 
of  the  pleura  covering  it. 

Laennec  does  not  seem  to  hare  considered  the  diaeiM)sis  of  this  affection  possiUc, 
except  when  the  ordinary  signs  of  pleurisy  succeeded,  such  as  dulness  on  perenssioii 
and  abolition  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  and  sometimes  cgophony. 

Diaphragmatic  pleurisr  presents  several  varieties;  sometimes  the  inflammafcioit 
ia  concentrated  between  tlie  base  of  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm;  sometimea^  haiiH 
commenced  here,  it  spreads  to  the  coato-pulmonary  pleura.  In  a  third  Tarietj  it 
begins  in  the  coatoyilmonarT  pleura,  and  thence '^ireads  to  the  diaphngmiitie 
pinira. 

The  chief  object  which  the  anthor  has  in  view  is  the  diagnosis.    This  »  made  bj 
attendingto  the  following  symptoms  which  accompany  the  friwile  eondiliQB: 
(a.) — ^The  pain  is  tercre  and  radiates  from  one  or  otlwr  hypoduiidri^  aikn^  tltt 
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oostal  edge  to  the  epigastrium ;  it  is  increased  by  pressing  from  the  abdomen  upwards, 
and  there  is  also  a  spot  about  two  fingers' breadth  from  the  middle  lihe  at  the 
height  of  the  10th  rib,  which  is  peculiarly  tender  on  pressure;  close  to  the  spine  in 
the  last  intercostal  space  is  anotner  tender  point. 

(b.) — Pressure  between  the  two  insertions  of  the  stemo-mastoid  gives  pain  from 
the  pressure  on  the  phrenic. 

(c.) — ^There  are  ft'equentlv spontaneous  supra-clavicular  and  scapular  pains.  There 
sometimes  twitches  of  the  face. 

d.) — ^The  attitude  is  peculiar;  the  patient  is  usually  in  a  sitting  position. 

e.) — ^The  dyspnoea  is  urgent;  the  respiration  chiefly,  but  not  entirely  costal. 

(f.) — The  cough  is  dry,  or  with  a  little  mucus;  there  are  no  physical  signs 
except  diminution  of  vesicular  murmur  at  the  base,  and  perhaps  sul>-crepitation 
from  some  pulmonary  congestion.' 

Some  of  these  symptoms  occur  in  other  cases ;  as,  for  instance,  there  is  some- 
times pain  in  the  neck  and  over  the  course  of  the  phrenic  in  pericarditis,  but  if 
these  symptoms  are  present,  and  positive  signs  of  other  diseases  are  absent,  the  dia- 
gnosis of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  may  be  niade 

The  author  (contrary  to  Laennec)  speaks  doubtingly  of  the  prognosis.  On  the 
subject  of  treatment,  nothing  new  is  communicated. 

5.  Dr.  ScHiEPP  relates  3  cases  of  acute,  and  1  of  chronic  pleurisy,  treated  by 
thoracentesis,  and  discusses  at  length  the  advantages  and  supposed  dau^rs  of  the 
operation.  While  he  believes  it  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  simple  pleuritic  eifusion, 
he  holds  it  to  be  hurtful  when  asphyxia  is  imminent  and  the  forces  are  prostrate, 
and  therefore  he  dissents  from  the  views  of  those  who  employ  it  merelv  in  esirtmis. 
He  also  declares  that  the  entrance  of  a  snutll  quantity  of  air  mto  the  pleural  cavity 
18  mefml,  as  aiding  the  outflow  of  the  fluid.  In  the  first  case  the  operation  was 
performed  on  or  about  the  13th  day  of  an  acute  and  rapidly  increasbi^  pleurisy,  and 
29  ounces  of  fluid  were  removed.  The  symptoms  were  at  once  relieved,  and  the 
recovery  was  complete  in  18  days  afterwards.  In  the  second  case  the  operation 
was  performed  on  the  1 2th  day  of  an  acute  pleurisy,  and  35  ounces  of  fluid  were 
removed;  the  symptoms  at  once  improved,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  23  days 
afterwards.  In  the  third  case,  chronic,  and  in  a  tuberculous  subject,  32  ounces  of 
fluid  were  removed  with  temporary  benefit,  but  the  effusion  returned;  after,  from 
the  influence  of  medicines,  a  partial  absorption  occurred.  In  the  4th  case,  one 
of  acute  pleurisy,  thoracentesis  was  performed  on  the  21st  day,  and  43  ounces 
were  removed.  The  benefit  was  very  marked,  and  9  days  afterwards  the  patient 
left  the  hospital 

In  all  these  cases  the  after-treatment  seems  tx>  have  been  very  simple;  after  the 
operation  a  troublesome  cough  came  on  in  some  of  the  cases,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  penetration  of  air  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  which  had  been  previously  com- 
pressed by  the  effusion. 

rV. — The  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 

L  The  Examination  fo^r  the  Size  and  Position  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,    By 
Dr.  CoNRADi.     (Arcliiv  des  Vereins.     Bd.  L     Heft  1.) 

2.  Black  Fur  on  the  Tongue,    By  Dr.  Eulenbeeg.  (Vierordt's  Archiv  fiir  Phys- 

Heilkunde.     1853.     Ileft  3.  S.  490.) 

3,  The  Pathology  of  the  Pancreas,    By  Dr.  Eisenmann.    (Prag.  Viertel-jahsch. 
1853.    Bd.  IV.  S.  73.) 

1.  In  the  paper  referred  to  in  a  previous  section,  Conradi  refers  to  the  exploration 
of  the  eircumferenee  of  the  liver.  The  upper  border  is  considered  to  Lie  where  tne  sound 
elicited  by  percussing  from  above  downwards  in  the  lines  formerly  mentioned,  com- 
mences to  be  less  sonorous.  To  ascertain  the  diameters  of  the  liver,  the  breadth 
is  measured  in  the  linea  axillaris,  mammalis  and  mediana.  In  describing  the 
breadth  of  the  left  lobe  to  the  left  of  the  linea  mediana,  the  distance  from  that 
line  must  be  always  noted.    It  must  also  be  stated  in  each  case  how  far  to  the  left 
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of  the  linea  mediana  the  dulncss  may  be  traced.  As  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  50  healthy  male  indinduals,  between  IS  and  25  years  of  age,  Conradi 
states — 1.  That  the  border  of  the  liver  is  met  with  in  general  at  the  7tb  rib,  or 
intercostal  space  in  the  linea  axillaris,  at  the  5th  rib  or  intercostal  space  in  tbe  linea 
mammalis. — 2.  That  the  situation  of  the  lower  border  differs  widely  within  the 
limits  of  health.  In  the  linea  axillaris  the  lowest  was  found  46  *  in  the  linea 
mamm.  76  "*  below  the  arcus  costaUs.  The  dulness  from  the  border  of  the  left  lobe 
coincides  almost  with  a  line  ^m  the  umbilicus  to  the  left  angle  of  the  dulness  from 
the  heart.  —  3.  The  diameters  do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
individuals. — i.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lungcovers  a  rather  larger  portion  of 
the  liver  in  taller  than  in  shorter  individuals. 

With  respect  to  the  »plf€M,  Conradi  tried  particularly  to  explore  the  situalioa 
of  the  antenor  end  of  its  br^th  in  the  linea  axillaris  and  cnsto-dorsalis.  The 
situation  of  the  anterior  end  is  described  by  noting  the  distance  between  the 
linea  axillaris  and  another  line,  the  ItM^a  casto  ariicularis  (adopted  by  Hamemjk, 
passing  from  the  point  of  the  11th  (floating)  rib  to  the  articulatio  stemo-daTi. 
culans.)  To  explore  the  longitudinal  diameter,  the  use  of  the  aboTe-deacribed 
instniment  is  aovised,  in  order  to  avoid  the  variations  produced  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  convexity  of  the  ribs  when  measured  with  tape,  &c.  After  having  ex- 
plained the  difficulties  connected  with  an  accurate  exploration  of  the  size  oi  the 
spleen,  Conradi  states  as  his  experience — 1.  That  the  anterior  end  mostly  reaches  to 
tne  linea  costo  articularis,  but  tnat  considerable  enlargement  may  exist  without  its 
passing  this  line.  In  the  linea  axillaris  the  superior  Dorder  is  generally  met  witk 
m  the  Sth  intercostal  space  or  9th  rib,  the  lower  border  in  the  10th  intercostal  space 
or  11th  rib.  3.  In  the  linea  cristo-dorsalis  the  superior  end  is  found  in  most  cases 
at  the  9th  rib. — i.  The  longitudind  diameter,  when  taken  bv  the  instrument  mea- 
sures about  13^  centimeters  (called  the  straight  diameter), when  taken  by  a  piece  of 
tape  over  the  convexity  of  the  ribs  19 5  centmieters  (called  convex  diameter). 

2.  Dr.  EuLENBERG  rccords  a  case  of  a  boy  a^ed  2  years,  whose  tongue  from 
apex  to  base  was  thickly  coated  with  a  perfectly  olack  layer.  At  first  attributed 
to  the  use  of  some  article  of  diet,  it  was  soon  seen  to  arise  from  a  black  formation 
on  the  tonfi:ue  itself.  When  removed,  the  tongue  commenced  to  become  again 
coated  in  the  centre,  and  then  towards  the  tip,  and  then  backwards  to  the  veiy 
root.  All  the  papillae  were  very  large,  and  the  papiUie  vallate  in  particular 
remained  black  even  when  the  rest  of  the  tongue  was  clean.  This  condition  of 
tongue  continued  for  three  months.  At  first  the  child  had  also  a  little  diarrhoea; 
this  ceased,  and  the  general  health  was  unimpaired.  Under  the  microscope  there 
were  numerous  very  much  thickened  brown-coloured  epithelial  cells,  and  be- 
tween and  especially  on  their  borders  were  numerous  pigment-corpuscles,  which 
were  sometimes  arrauged  mosaic-like,  and  were  enclosed  by  no  cell  or  membrane. 
After  the  case  had  been  observed  for  some  time,  it  was  treated  and  completely 
cured  with  chlorine  water.  Br.  Eulenberg  remarks  that  this  is  a  case  of  forma- 
tion of  pigment  without  any  appreciable  impairment  of  the  general  health,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  cases  in  which  black  pigment  appears  in  tne  sputa  of  simple 
catarrh. 

3.  Dr.  Elsenmann  assembles  in  an  instructive  paper  all  the  recorded  cases  of  fatty 
dischar^s  connected  with  pancreatic  disease,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  opinions  of 
Bernard  and  the  statements  of  Moyse  are  correct.  He  enumerates  the  three  cases 
of  Bright,  a  case  of  Lloyd's,  one  of  Elliotson's,  one  of  Gould's  (Anat.  Museum  of 
the  Boston  Society,  1847,  p.  147),  one  of  Susanna's  (Giomale  Veneto  di  Sc.  Med. 
t.  ii.),  and  then  communicates  one  of  his  own.  He  then  discusses  the  question  rather 
briefly,  and  concludes  that  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  stools  renders  a  functional 
disorder  of  the  pancreas  probable,  but  not  certain,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  fat  from  the  stools  does  not  negative  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic 
diseases  if  other  symptoms  indicate  it.  We  have  discuss^  this  pcMnt  at  such 
length*  lately,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  this  paper  at  length. 

•  See  the  July  nomber  (ISCS)  of  thii  journal  ibr  a  review  on  Pancreatio  dJaesM  and  flitt^ 
emODMrgtt,  ^^ 
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V. — ^The  Diseases  op  the  Urinaky  Oegans. 

Change  in  the  Urines  produced  by  the  Inhalation  of  Arseniuretted  Mydrogen, 
By  Professor  VoGEL.     (Archiv  des  Vereins.     1853.    Heft  2.  S.  208.) 

Professor  Vogel  relates  a  case  in  which  the  inhalation  of  arseniuretted 
liTdrogen  gas  by  a  gentleman  who  was  experimenting  with  hydrogen,  produced,  in 
addition  to  other  symptoms,  a  peculiar  dark  colour  of  the  urine,  wTiich  was  found  to 
depend  on  a  large  Quantity  of  dissolved  blood-colouring  matter.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  tnis,  Yogel  made  many  experiments  on  a  dog,  and  found  that  the 
same  effect  was  always  produced  by  inhalation  of  the  gas.  The  urine,  of  course, 
contained  albumen  at  the  same  time,  but  no  blood-corpuscles  were  visible. 
Yogel  supposes  that  the  gas  acted  destructively  on  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  remarks 
that,  in  several  diseases,  as,  for  example,  in  typhus,  there  appears  to  be  abo  a 
sunilar  destruction  and  elimination  of  blood-pigment  with  the  urine. 


VI.~TiLE  Diseases  op  the  Cutaneous  System. 

On  Epiphyte  of  the  Skin.    By  Dr.  Gudden.     (Vierordt*s  Archiv  fur  Phys.- 
Heilkunde.     1853.     Heft  3.  S.  496.) 

Dr.  Gudden  communicates  two  papers  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  produced 
by  parasitic  plants,  and  a  third  is  promised.  In  neither  paper  is  there  any  novelty, 
although  the  subject  is  well  treated.  As  we  reviewea  Kobins's  complete  trea- 
tise on  parasitic  vegetables  in  our  last  number,  we  shall  pass  these  papers  over. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  in  order  to  see  the  plant  m  pityriasis  versicolor, 
the  author  recommends  a  blister  to  be  applied;  the  raised  cuticle  is  taken,  laid 
on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  white  layers  infiltrated  with  serum  are  peeled  off  its 
under  surface.  Then  nothing  remains  but  a  thin  transparent  layer,  which  permits 
the  plant  to  be  seen  well;  the  plant  ^ows  most  near  the  hairs  and  also  freely  on  the 
borders  of  the  sweat  glands,  but  not  m  their  interiors;  it  is  contained  in,  and  covered 
by,  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cuticle,  and  forms  two  layers,  the  deeper  being 
composed  chiefly  of  thallus,  the  superficial  of  spores.  The  spores  grow  at  the  end 
of  the  thallus,  and  form  clusters,  which  arc  so  thickly  set  together  that  their  mode 
of  attachment  to  the  thallus  can  onlv  seldom  be  perceived;  it  is,  however,  by 
means  of  a  little  pedicle.  In  an  append  to  his  paper,  Dr.  Gudden  communicates 
a  case  of  partial  alopecia  of  the  hair  on  the  pubis,  which  was  found  to  depend  on 
a  fungus  torming  round,  but  not  in  the  hair. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 
By  John  Ma  tush  alt.,  F.R.C.S. 

Assifltant-Siirgeoii  to  Unirerrity  College  HoepitaL 


I. — ^Injueies  to  the  Chest  and  Abdomen. 

1.  Impalement  upon  a   Pichfork-handle  entering  per    Vaginam,      By  Dr. 

Sargent.     (American  Journal  of  Med.  Sc.  1853,  Oct.,  p.  355.) 

2.  Extenfive  Laceration  and  Contusion.    By  Dr.  G.  S.  Bbyant.     (American 
Journal  of  Med.  Sc.  1853,  Oct.,  p.  399.) 

1.  The  following  case  is  recorded  bv  Dr.  Sargent.  A  ladv,  aged  37,  slipped  down 
upon  a  pitchfork-handle,  which  passed  into  the  vagina  22  inches,  and  was  supposed  by 
Dr.  Saivent  to  have  gone  upwards  "  between  the  uterus  and  the  rectum,  m  front  oS 
the  Idtlddney,  behiM  the  spleen,  and  between  the  diaphragm  and  false  ribs,  peeling 
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up  the  pleura  till  it  reached  the  scaleni  miucles."  Hie  first  left  rib  was  fractured, 
and  emphysema  was  found  above  the  left  clavicle.  The  treatment  consisted  of  reat^ 
bandaging,  and  morphia.  No  pleurisj  or  pneumonia  was  detected !  The  reooreiT 
was  rapid! 

2.  A  case  is  related  bj  Dr.  G.  S.  Bktaxt.  It  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  negreas, 
aged  25,  who  jumped  down  on  to  some  fodder,  in  which  was  a  tobacco-stick  foor-and- 
a^tialf  feet  long,  and  one  inch  square.  The  stick  passed  up  the  vagina,  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  os  uteri,  entered  the  abdomen,  and  fiiudlj  lodged  against  the 
twelfth  and  eleventh  ribs.  There  was  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  ▼idya,  and, 
aubsequentlv,  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  with  symptoms  of  perhotiitis.  Os 
the  fifth  nicrbt  after  the  injuir,  enormous  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the  boweb;  the 
patient  slowly  rallied,  bemg' convalescent  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  pezfeetly 
well  in  a  few  weeks  after. 


n. — AmsrRiSMS. 

L  AneurUmal  Tumours  upon  tJke  Ear^treaiedhy  the  Ligature  of  hoik  Caroiidt, 
1^     By  Dr.  Musset.     (American  Journal  of  Med  Sc.    Ckrt.,  p.  333.) 

The  American  taste  for  journalism  displays  itself  clearly  in  regard  eren  to  the 
medical  profession;  for  their  list  of  periooicab  devoted  to  medicine  and  the  odla- 
teral  sciences  is  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  ours.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  saj 
that  the  national  character  for  energy  and  activity  is  ably  supported  by  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren  in  sur^ry. 

Dr.  Musset,  of  Cincmnati,  records  an  interesting  case  of  aneurismal  tmnoora, 
situated  on  the  external  ear,  treated  apparently  with  success  by  ligature  of  both 
oonmion  carotids.  The  patient,  a  male,  was  19  years  of  age.  The  tumours,  of 
which  three  were  on  the  left  ear,  and  one  below  it,  were  as  large  as  a  gr^>e  or 
nutmeg,  were  soft,  and  compressible  almost  to  obliteration;  they  pulsated  strong, 
and  appeared  to  communicate  like  anetirismal  varices.  The  integuments  of  the  ear 
were  hypertrophicd.  A  cutaneous  nsvus  had  existed  from  birth  in  front  of  the 
left  ear ;  but  t  be  tumours  had  first  appeared  as  small  elevations,  only  eight  yeara 
since.  One  of  the  swellings  had  once  burst,  and  caused  alarming  hsmorrLage, 
which  recurred  on  removal  of  bandages  and  compresses.  A  farinaceous  diet  having 
been  strictly  enforced,  the  left  carotid  was  first  tied;  the  pulsation  in  the  tnmours 
ceased,  and  never  returned;  the  tumours  slowly  reduced  in  size;  but  as  it  was 
doubtfid  whether  a  cure  would  result,  the  right  carotid  was  tied  four  weeks  after. 
The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  tumours  was  now  more  rapid  In  about  3  weeks 
collodion  was  applied  to  the  swellings  with  benefit,  and  7  weeks  after  the  second 
operation,  scarcelv  a  vestige  of  them  was  left.  The  patient  was  dismissed,  and  three 
months  afterwards  the  cure  appeared  to  be  permanent.  Contraiy  to  Dr.  Muasey's 
opinion,  we  should  not  feel  quite  confident  of  this. 


ni. — ^TirMouBS. 

1.  Ca^e  of  Fibrous   Polypus  of  ike  Antrum^  occurring  in  the  Practice  qf 
Professor  Sgrne.     By  Dr.  DoBiE.     (Monthly  Journal,  Oct.,  p.  307.) 

2.  Exostosis  of  the  Thigh  Bone.     (Ibid.,  Nov.,  p.  420.) 

8.  Cancerous  Ulcer  in  the  Temporal  Region,     (Ibid,  Oct.,  p.  306.) 

^  A  formidable  example  of  fibrous  polypus  of  the  antrum,  which  occurred  to  Mr. 
Syme,  and  was  ireatea  by  evulsion,  is  interesting,  from  the  rarity  of  the  disease,  and 
tiie  promptitude  and  success  of  the  operation.  The  patient,  a  male,  was  20  T«ars 
«J  sgc;  the  disease  first  manifested  itself  by  attacks  of  epistaxis,  then  by  sweUings 
^theiig^tdieek,  and  partial  obstruction  of  the  right  and  left  nostorils.    fluent 
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and  alanmJTig  bleedings  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  tumour.  This,  which  was 
as  large  as  an  orange,  was  placed  between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw;  it  was  lobulated, 
softer  than  an  ordinary  fibrous  tumour,  and  seemed  to  grow  from  the  antrum,  but 
there  was  no  bone  over  it.  Provision  having  been  maae  to  jplug  the  right  nostril 
if  required,  access  to  the  growth  was  obtained  by  making  an  mcision  from  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  along  the  cheek,  and  the  tumour,  with  some  difficulty  and  delay,  was 
torn  out  of  its  bed,  within  the  antrum.  One  part  of  the  mass  reached  backwards 
*'  between  the  pterygoid  plates;"  in  detaching  tnis,  the  internal  maxillary  artery  was 
torn  across,  but  speedily  secured.     The  cure  was  rapid. 

2.  A  curious  instance  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Doble  of  the  accidental  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  an  exostosis  growing  from  the  mner  side  of  the  thigh  bone,  a  little  above  the 
knee-joint.  The  patient,  a  female,  aged  23,  had  noticed  a  small  lump  for  many 
years,  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour;  its  growth  was  slow>  but  it  was  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  when  she  fell  from  a  ladder  placed  between  a  boat  and  a  steamer, 
and  struck  herself  in  the  situation  of  the  growth.  On  examination,  a  large  swelling 
was  found  a  little  above  the  knee,  in  whiwi  a  hard  movable  body  was  felt.  This 
was  exDosed  by  an  incision,  and  easily  removed,  as  it  was  quite  detached.  The  case 
did  well.  The  tumour  was  three  inches  long,  and  eight  inches  in  its  greatest  circum- 
ference. The  pedicle  was  bony,  and  measured  two  inches  over  at  the  fractured 
surface.  The  surface  of  the  tumour  was  lobulated  and  cartilaginous;  it  was  covered 
"with  a  perfect  synovial  investment  or  bursa,  a  stnicture  often  before  noticed  by 
Mr.  Syme  in  similar  cases.     A  woodcut  is  given  of  this  exostosis. 

3.  A  case  of  cancerous  ulcer  situated  on  the  temple  is  worthy  of  note,  as  well  as 
another  of  the  face,  mentioned  in  the  same  report,  from  the  mode  of  operation 
employed — namely,  dissection  of  the  diseased  mass,  instead  of  cauterization  by 
chloride  of  zinc,  or  potassa  fusa.  Of  the  advantage  of  this  plan  we  can  venture  to 
speak  from  actual  experience.  A  case  of  cancer  of  the  conjunctiva  (Case  7),  treated 
by  frequent  removal  of  the  local  disease  without  success,  and  afterwards  requiring 
extirpation  of  the  eyeball,  is  remarkable  for  the  scat  of  the  cancerous  growth. 


rV. — ^Amputations  aijd  Eesections. 

1.  Malianant  Ulcer  of  Thigh — Amputation  at  Lesser  Trochanter,  occurring  in 
the  ^Practice  of  Professor  Syme.  By  Dr.  DoBiE.  (Monthly  Journal, 
Nov.,  p.  413.) 

2.  Case  of  Cartilaginmi^  Exostosis  of  the  Condyle,  Ramus,  and  Angle  of  the 
Lower  Jaw,  in  which  Resection  was  performed.  By  Dr.  Bbainabd. 
(American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Oct.,  p.  397.) 

1.  A  very  satisfactory  amputation  of  the  thigh,  immediately  below  the  small 
trochanter,  has  been  penormed  by  Mr.  Syme,  for  a  malignant  ulcer  8  inches  long 
and  6  broad,  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  reaching 
to  within  \\  inch  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  was 
elevated,  and  the  discharge  "  muco-purulent,"  profuse,  and  acrid.  It  had  com- 
menced seven  years  before  in  one  of  a  few  small  pimples  on  the  skin.  The 
patient's  groins,  lower  part  of  abdomen,  and  right  thigh,  were  deformed  with 
extensive  and  prominent  cicatrices,  the  result  of  bums  received  21  years  before. 
One  of  these  crossed  from  thigh  to  thigh  below  the  level  of  the  symphisis  pubis. 
The  patient  was  41  years  old,  and  of  a  tolerably  healthy  appearance,  but  simered 
much  and  severe  pain.  The  glands  in  the  groins  were  not  (apparently)  affected. 
Amputation  bein^  decided  on  in  preference  to  excision,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
nicer,  its  proximity  to  the  femoral  artery,  and  the  small  chances  of  a  good  result, 
an  anterior  incision  was  made  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  from  below  the  pubic 
symphisis  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  A  lar^ 
outer  and  posterior  flap  was  then  made,  the  knile  carried  round  the  bone,  and  this 
>ktter  sawn  just  below  the  lesser  trochanter.  Both  the  superficial  and  deep  femoral 


k/vrr  -A-r,  in  -mhM.  r»«rrir--tL  v.tL  mooTm:  o(  uie  xTTonsaicx  urea  aoii  Tae  parotid 
cjai^  vii»  r^rforxiini.     Tbie  r-c^Entxfi  vMiid  seem  *o  o^Te  been  pcrixTBcd  wiik 


«a£nni::  v.wiizw-*!?,  *wit  the  entrrif  rrprjct  is  cnvu  up  ia.  so  *ic^«itT  &  acrie.  tfeat  it 


beajed  akToanhcT,  b«s  left 
A  im'x*  if^  yitLj  mir.^th*:  tad  ih^  jav  f-^  •o  mvtk  to  coe  &de^  taac 
became  exzuMUfSed  from  tJic  nnpetirrrjrat  to  takine  food. 


V.  AJFlCnOIS  OF  THE  GcniAL  Obcl&ss^ 


L  O^JiUraiirm   '/  ike  Sewnmai  Pojitafn.      SierQiiy  etmteqmemi   «■  DmmUe 
Epuii^ymitU.    Bt  M.  Gov  1X19.      Arriiires  Geibenlcs  de  McdeoBe;  Sepl. 

2.  C<Mtf  '/  S^riHrnrt  of  /i«  rnf^ir«L  rki^rh  hmd  exuUd  frvm  evHfj  It^mmry^ 
mrtfi'hy  Opfrati^jm.      Bt  Dr.  KziArESZ  Kis«.     iMoiitkbr  Joosai,  Sept. 

S.   rr»:>    <:V«»   'T^  Strifimrt  of  the    UrHkru^  treated  hy  Krtermml  Haeinom. 

Hjtx^jfT.f^  DT  Dr.  DoBJE  from  \he  Practice  of  Mr.  Sua.     (HobkUt  JoidbjJ, 

NoVeaiber.  '  Case  iriL,  p.  416;  and  Case  nii.  p.  421. 
4.  BeHo-ra^mal   Fisimia    rmred   hw    Op^mliom.      Bj  R.   D.  MuKKT,   MJ>. 

i  .Vx'rrican  Jovmal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct..,  p.  iS^.  \ 


1.  la  a  p^KT  pabltshed  in  the  '  Airhires  Generales  de  Mededne'  itoL  iut.  and 
XT^  4th  series.  1^47.,  M.  Goaszus  drrm  aneniioa  to  certain  facts  vhick  KCMM-d  to 
fthov  tha:  tecckDorarr  or  permaoeiit  oblherahoa  of  the  t«i  deferens,  at  the  tafl  or 
knrer  pan  of  iht  epididjirjs,  mieht  potfiUr  happen  aa  a  cooseqnenre  of  wbj  kind 
of  inflainiEiation  of  those  parts. 

Sizice  lS47r  M.  Gossehn  has  confirmed  his  Tirv?  br  other  dbsections  npoa  tlie 
hnican  'cjt>ij.  and  haa  farther  made  soo^  experiments  on  animab.  as  'veU  as  certain 
eiinicat  ooserrations  opon  patients  soiferin^  under  the  cooseqiiences  of  conaccasife 
epididjiziitL^. 

In  the  cases  of  two  does  viiich  vere  kiBed,  one  10  montltsi,  and  the  otker 
4  nwjaihs  after,  a  portion  of  the  Tas  deferens  measarinfr  1  centimeter  was  cwt 
ont.  he  established  the  interestine  fact,  that  snch  an  opention  is  not  necessaiilT 
folkjwed  at  anj  rate,  within  ten  months'  bj  anT  wasting  of  the  testicle  itself 
ahbooeh  the  Tas  deferens  was  qoite  intermptei  On  the  coBtrarr,  the  giand 
presented  its  normal  characters;  nor  was  its  secretine  power  aitoeether  destroyed, 
m  the  flexnoos  canal  of  the  epididrmis  was  found  d»tended  by  a  laid  whick  cob- 
tained  a  multitude  of  spenntfoxoa.  It  is  not  stated,  howerer,  whether  these 
flpennatozoa  were  actiTe,  bat  we  are  probahiT  correct  in  inforiBg  that  thcr 
The  remairiing  experiments  on  animah  were  buitless. 

The  principal  point  in  M.  Gosseiin's  recent  iu^uirieSy  and  to  which  wt 
pass,  consisted  in  the  microscopic  examination,  at  dxiinent  interrab,  of  the  semen 
of  indinduals,  labouring?  under  the  effects  of  epididrmitis,  and  haTing  a  BKire  or  less 
hardness  opposite  the  ^wer  part  or  tail  of  the  emdidTmis. 

Haring  justified  the  prosecution  of  such  a  subject  ont  of  reeaid  to  the  intciesls 
c£  acience,  of  indiTiduab,  and  of  Damilies,  the  anthor  presernes  a  disercet  aileiice 
at  to  the  mode  in  whidi  the  prosecution  of  his  rescardies  was  rendered  possihle. 
Jjit  as  rather  turn  to  hb  results. 


Selling  aside  aU  cases  of  epid^rmitis  oceniiiiig  on  one  side  onlr,  and  abo  cxn^^ 
•ff  tabaenioQs  or  other  organic  disease  of  both  testes^  he  refers  to  the  lesulto  of 

"*  '     of  iO  cam  of  dooUe  vbikicial)  afectioB,  coneqiMit  oa  goaor* 
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rhcea.  In  15  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  epididymitis  had  lasted  only  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  the  semen  was  examined  from  one  to  four  times,  at  intervals  of  several 
weeks.  They  all  agreed  in  three  important  particulars:  Istly,  there  was  an  indu- 
ration opposite  to  the  tail  of  each  epididymis;  2ndly,  the  geniUl  functions  were 
seemingly  restored  in  all  respects,  the  semen  appearing  quite  normal;  but,  3rdly, 
no  spermatozoa  could,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  exammation,  be  detected  in  that 
fluid.  Pus-corpuscles  (from  the  vesiculse  or  the  urethra),  blood-corpuscles,  mole- 
cular ^nules,  and  crystals  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  were  occasionally 
found  m  it.  Two  cases  only  were  quite  followed  out,  and  in  these  the  return  of 
spermatozoa  in  the  semen  occurred  after  some  months,  and  coincidently  with  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  induration  of  the  epididymis  on  one  side  of  the 
body.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  right  epididvmis  became  affected  in  September, 
1852;  the  left,  two  months  later.  On  the  12th  December  the  semen  did  not  present 
any  peculiarity  to  the  naked  ejre,  but  contained  no  spermatozoa.  On  the 
3rd  January,  1853,  the  same  conditions  existed.  The  16th  May, — i.e.,  eight  months 
after  the  nrst  orchitis,  and  six  after  the  second, — a  few  spermatozoa  were  found, 
and  the  induration  on  the  right  side  was  gone.  On  the  18th  July,  there  were 
relatively  more  animalcules,  and  the  left  induration  was  only  slightly  evident.  In 
the  other  case,  the  right  orchitis  took  place  in  August,  1852 ;  the  left,  in  January, 
1853.  The  semen  examined  on  the  1st  March,  and  again  on  the  5th  April,  was 
bloody,  and  contained  no  spermatozoa.  These  bodies  were  still  absent  on  the 
25th  April  and  the  13th  May;  but  on  the  8th  June  they  were  again  found,  the 
left  induration  being  effaced,  whilst  the  right  was  still  of  the  same  size  as  before, 
and  painful. 

In  the  remaining  5  of  the  first-named  list  of  20  cases,  the  double  epididymitis 
had  taken  place  several  years  back.  In  one  man,  aged  45,  the  disease  had  oc- 
curred 20  years  before,  but  the  left  induration  no  longer  existed,  and  spermatozoa 
were  found  in  the  semen.  This  patient  was  at  the  time  under  mercurial  treatment 
for  secondary  syphilis.  In  another  man,  the  disease  had  lasted  5  years;  the 
general  health  was  good;  but  no  spermatozoa  could  be  detected.  In  the  3  other 
cases,  the  duration  of  the  disease  was  10,  6,  and  4  years  respectively.  There  was 
hardness  on  both  sides;  the  testes  were  otherwise  unchau^d,  and  free  from  pain, 
even  after  the  act  of  emission;  the  signs  and  acts  of  virility  were  apparently 
perfect,  and  the  semen  had  its  ordinary  appearances;  the  individuals  were  all 
miurried,  but  had  no  children;  moreover,  the  semen  was  destitute  of  animalcules. 
One  of  them  had  had  children  by  a  former  wife,  before  the  attack  of  double  epidi- 
dymitis. In  another,  the  semen  had,  some  years  before  his  attack,  been  examined, 
and  found  to  contain  spermatozoa. 

JFrom  these  details,  which  we  have  preferred  to  give  at  length,  since  no  addition 
to  the  author's  facts  is  likely  to  be  made  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  M.  Gosselin 
concludes,  that  in  consequence  of  bilateral  or  double  epididymitis,  the  ejaculated 
male  fluid  may  cease  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  or  probably  for  the  rest  of  life,  to 
contain  any  spermatozoa,  and  may  therefore  be  incapable  of  fecundating  the  ovum. 
Further,  he  believes  that  the  absence  of  these  spermatic  animalcules  is  due  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  seminal  passages  by  "  the  effusion  and  organization  of  lymph 
around  and  within  the  flexuosities  of  tne  canal  of  the  epididymis."  To  the  objec- 
tion offered  by  M.  Rayer,  that  this  effect  mi^ht  be  owing  to  general  debility,  he 
replies,  that  the  observations  were  made  at  penods  when  the  patients  had  recovered 
their  strength  and  apparent  virility.  That  it  is  due  to  the  effect  of  inflammation 
in  the  testicles  themselves,  he  thinks  unlikely,  until  it  is  shown  that  when  the 
induration  is  gone,  the  spermatozoa  are  still  absent.  There  appears,  on  the  other 
hand^  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  the  mechanical  obstruction  and  the  absence 
of  spermatozoa.  Only  one  of  the  patients  had  syphilis,  and  in  his  case,  as  well  as 
in  other  individuals  labouring  under  that  disease  in  its  secondary  stages,  sperma- 
tozoa were  found;  hence  M.  Depaul's  suggestion,  that  constitutional  sypliilis 
might  have  arrested  the  formation  of  the  spermatic  animalcules  is  also  groundless. 

in  a  physiological  sense,  M.  Gosselin  beheves  that  his  results  show  that  Hunter's 
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opinion  as  to  the  small  relative  proportion  of  the  testicular  fluid  to  that  secreted 
by  the  vesiculae  seminales,  is  correct;  and  eren  that  the  qnantitT  of  the  former  is 
1^  than  had  been  imagined.  Hence  the  occurrence  of  copious  ejaculations,  CTen 
when  the  absence  of  spermatozoa  indicated  that  no  fluid  came  from  the  testes; 
and  hence,  also,  the  liaoilitT  to  obstruction,  without  pain,  from  the  small  tUaUfy 
of  the  secreted  fluid- 
Admitting  the  accuracT  of  M.  Grosselin's  facts,  we  must  conclude  with  him  that 
the  following  additions  to  the  pathology  of  gonorrhceal  epididymitis  are  henoefortli 
necessary: — 1.  The  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  semen  is  generaUv  at  the  tail  or 
lower  pajl  of  the  epididymis,  but  may  be  at  some  other  point.  2.  T^  obstruction 
is  not  accompanied  by  pain.  3.  It  produces  no  change  in  the  condition  or  function 
of  the  organs  appreciable  by  the  patient.  4.  When  the  obstruction  exists  on  both 
sides,  it  must  destroy  the  fecundating  power;  so,  too,  if  on  one  side,  if  the  other 
testicle  be  otherwise  diseased,  atrophied,  or  wanting.  In  one  case  of  single 
epididymitis,  and  varicocele  on  the  opposite  side,  no  spermatozoa  were  detected. 
5.  The  duration  of  the  obstructed  condition  may  vary.  It  may  be  removed  any 
time  before  eight  months,  and  i)ossibly  after  a  much  longer  intervaL 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  M.  Gosselin  recommends  verr  active  measures,  by 
leeches,  and  especially  purgatives,  repeated  every  three  or  fcur  days,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  attack. '  These  are  to  oe  followed  by  mercurial  inunctions,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  free  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  he  believes,  from  obser- 
yation,  to  possess  peculiar  properties  of  resolving  chronic  inflammatory  deposita 
in  the  testicle,  even  those  wWn  accompany  tubercle  or  cancer.  In  gonoirhoeal 
epididymitis  it  is  very  efficacious,  especially  when  given  early.  The  dose  to  be 
cmploved  is  not  to  exceed  1  gramme,  equal  to  about  15^  grains. 

z.  iTie  case  here  to  be  considered  was  imder  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Kelboiuia 
King,  of  Hull,  and  well  exemplifies  the  value  of  the  urethral  section  in  an  old, 
obstinate,  impenetrable,  and  complicated  stricture. 

The  patient  (aged  33  at  the  tmie  of  the  operation)  had  suffered  from  urinarr 
irritation  before  lie  was  old  enough  to  express  his  sensations;  at  school  he  had 
always  had  slow  and  painful  micturition.  At  7  or  8  years  he  was  sounded,  with 
great  difficulty,  for  stone,  but  nothing  was  detected.'  From  that  time  until  his 
12th  year,  small  bougies  were  at  intervals  passed  through  the  stricture;  but  after  that 
periocl  no  instrument  could  be  introduced  into  the  bfidder.  Frequent,  imperfect, 
and  painful  micturition  were  constant  symptoms,  but  no  blood  had  ever  passed. 
At  the  age  of  24,  owing  to  more  serious  suffering  and  threatened  retention,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  force  the  stricture,  without  success,  but  with  the  ultimate 
result  of  causing  perineal  abscess  and  flstulse.  From  the  above-named  period  he 
became  worse,  and  had  continual  incontineuce  of  urine,  with  painful  paroxysms  of 
retention.  In  September,  1 851,  the  patient,  being  then  32  years  of  age,  came  under 
Dr.  King's  care.  Several  fistulie  existed  on  the  scrotum,  and  a  hara  knot  could  be 
felt  at  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  midway  between  the  pendulous  portion  and  the  bulb. 
The  smallest  sized  bougie  was  arrested  at  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  the  stricture  could  not  be  overcome.  The  urine  was  muco-puru- 
knt,  and  easily  became  alkaline.  After  continued  suffering  for  some  months,  of  a 
most  severe  kind,  and  having  a  serious  effect  on  his  health,  another  abscess  formed 
in  the  perinsiim,  and  when  this  was  opened,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  au  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  bougie,  by  the  aid  of  the  finger,  in 
the  wound.  The  attempt  failed,  but  a  small  calculus,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  was 
removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  abscess.  The  urine  now  flowed  partly  thit)u^h 
the  wound  and  partly  by  the  natural  passage,  and  of  course  considerable  relief 
followed.  But  no  instrument  could  even  now  be  passed  into  the  bladder;  mictu- 
rition was  frequent,  and  accompanied  ^ith  much  straining.  The  stream  was  small, 
and  mostly  in  drops,  much  passing  by  the  wound.  He  had  no  power  of  propul- 
eion,  and  the  urine  still  threw  down  a  copious  muco-purulcnt  deposit. 

In  October,  1852,  a  small  grooved  staff  was  passeci  as  far  as  possible,  getting  it 
lairly  into  the  stricture,  an  indtion  being  then  made  through  the  skin,  in  fnmi  of 
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the  scrotum f  and  the  induration  felt  with  the  finger;  the  urethra  was  opened  in  front 
of  the  stricture,  and  the  knife  pushed  on  through  the  firm  substance  to  the  end  of 
the  groove ;  here  it  struck  against  a  calcuhis,  which  was  immediately  cut  down 
upon,  and  then  "  four  or  five"  calcidi,  weighing  altogether  ten  ^ins,  were  turned 
out  of  a  membranous  sac.  The  staflF,  which  had  been  held  in  its  place,  was  then 
easily  passed  on  into  the  bladder.  A  No.  6  catheter  was  afterwards  introduced,  and 
retained.  The  cone  followed  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  a  month's  time  only  a  few 
drops  of  urine  passed  by  the  wound;  No.  9  catheter  was  easily  introduced,  and  the 
patient  could  propel  from  him  a  full  stream  of  urine,  which  he  had  not  done  from 
his  early  days.  His  general  health  became  quite  re-established.  Dr.  King  informs 
us  that  the  fistulfe  all  healed,  and  the  wound  gradually  closed.  A  bougie  was 
passed  occasionally. 

Dr.  King  discusses,  at  some  length,  the  question,  whether  this  was  a  case  of  early 
stricture,  subseauently  complicated  by  the  calcidi  ?  or  whether  it  originated  in  the 
formation  of  a  calculus  in  early  infancy  or  youth,  and  its  subsequent  imposition  in  the 
urethra  ?  The  former  view  is  adopted  first,  because  the  symptoms  were  developed 
gradually,  and  not  suddenly,  and  tnere  M-as  no  blood  in  the  unne;  secondly,  because 
instruments  were  passed  with  difficulty  up  to  the  age  of  12  years,  and  no  calculus 
had  been  felt  then;  thirdly,  because  the  calculi  were  so  small;  and  fourthly,  because 
there  was  no  occurrence  of  symptoms,  either  local  or  general,  at  any  time,  indi- 
cating the  descent  and  impaction  of  the  stones.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  case 
is  a  very  rare  one,  but  the  author  quotes  another,  occurring  at  four  years  of  age, 
recorded  by  Jolin  Hunter.  Certainly  the  practical  impermeability  of  the  stricture — ' 
an  interesting  fact — seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  thickening  and  distortion  of  the 
canal  produced  by  the  local  detention  of  the  calculi  within  it. 

The  causes  of  so  early  a  development  of  stricture  are  quite  unknown. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Dr.  King  in  the  discussion  of  a  case  of  stricture, 
ill  which  the  urethral  section  was  rendered  a  second  time  necessary,  and  which 
was  treated  in  succession  by  Mr.  Fergusson  and  Mr.  Gray;  nor  do  we  here  intend 
to  examine  minutely  the  merits  of  an  operation  which  has  undoubtedly  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

In  reference  to  the  operation  itself,  it  has  only  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the 
grooved  staff  could  not  oe  got  through  the  stricture,  the  next  best  course^ — viz., 
that  of  ^tting  it  as  far  as  possible — was  adopted.  We  must  observe,  also,  that 
the  section  was  made  through  "  the  front  of  the  scrotum." 

3.  Two  cases  (xvii.  and  xxii.)  of  urethral  section  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
DoBiB.  The  first  presents  no  very  remarkable  features;  in  the  second  case  the 
seat  of  stricture  was  only  one  inch  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  the  narrow- 
ing was  very  great.  An  external  incision,  upon  a  grooved  direction,  was  made, 
and  a  catheter  retained  for  thirty -six  hours.    The  wound  healed  on  the  fourth  day. 

4.  Dr.  MussEY,  of  Cincinnati,  relates  a  successfully  treated  case  of  recto-vaginal 
fistula,  large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers.  The  sphincter  having  been  divided 
purposely  some  days  before,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  contraction  of  the  fistula,  the 
edges  of  this  latter  were  pared  and  brought  together  by  the  clamp  suture  of  Dr. 
Sims,  secured  by  the  wires  and  split  shot.  The  principal  feature  in  the  subsequent 
treatment  was  the  management  of  the  diet,  which  consisted,  for  eighteen  days,  of 
two,  or  two  and  a  half  crackers  (biscuits)  a  day — ^i.e.,  under  five  ounces  of  solid  food. 
On  the  eighteenth  day  a  gill  of  milk  was  allowed.  An  elastic  catheter,  removed  and 
cleaned  every  second  or  third  day,  was  kept  in  the  bladder  until  the  eighteenth  day. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  wires  were  cut,  and  the  clamp  was  removed;  the  wound 
was  united  from  end  to  end.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  the  bowels  acted,  for  the 
first  time,  from  the  use  of  castor  oil.  More  food  was  then  taken,  and  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  in  the  fifth  week  after  the  operation. 

In  commenting  on  this  case.  Dr.  Mussey  remarks  that  he  prefers  to  use  a  thicker 
cylinder  or  clamp  than  Dr.  Sims — viz.,  one  and  a  half  line  diameter  instead  of  one 
hne;  and  to  place  his  wires  nearer — viz.,  one  fifth  of  an  inch  apart,  instead  of  one 
third.  Moreover,  he  employs  wire  twice  the  thickness  of  a  horse-hair,  instead  of 
that  of  equal  thickness. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  FORENSIC  MEDICINE.  TOXICOLOGY,  te. 

Bt  W.  B.  Kestitix,  3LRC.S. 

Medical  JmispnideDce  in  Great  Britain  has  no  distinct  orsan  wherebr  to  Tiadi- 
ate  iU  condition  and  prQeresA.  In  Pftri^  in  Berlin,  amT  in  Vienna,  journals 
devoted  thereto  prcserre  all  the  most  important  facts  relatine  to  contmental 
•  '  aedieinc.  On  this  side  of  the  Channel  these  topics^  mnst  be  aonght 
™t  profeaaional  joonals,  or  ordinaiT  newspaper  rrports  of  tiiala.  coronm' 
Ac    It  is  noc  oar  object  to  trve  the  cauae  of  this  bbiik  m  Btitidi 
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medical  literature.  Our  aim  will  be  (so  far  as  the  space  can  be  spared  for  the 
purpose  in  this  journal)  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  selecting  from  otner  periodical 
publications  all  cases  of  importance  or  interest  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 
We  shall  necessarily  be  restricted  to  brief  abstracts  of  extended  essays.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  our  quarterly  record  may  supply  the  material  for  occasional 
retrospective  reports,  to  mark  the  advance  of  this  oranch  of  medical  science.* 

Detection  of  Bloody  and  Bloodstains  in  Medico-legal  Investigations.  By  Prof. 
Ex)S£,  of  Beriin.f— The  recognition  of  blood-stains  when  unmixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, or  in  sufficient  quantitv,  is  not  difficult.  The  case,  however,  is  different 
when  the  quantity  is  small  ana  the  blood  is  mixed  with  the  fibres  or  tissue  of 
clothes,  &c.,  as  in  an  instance  mentioned  bv  Prof.  Rose,  wherein  the  specks  of 
blood  could  only  be  detected  on  a  cloth  coat  by  means  of  a  lens  and  a  strong  light. 
The  greatest  care  was  required  in  their  removal,  whereby  also  the  quantity  waa 
diminished,  and  they  were  intermingled  with  fibres  of  cloth.  The  traces  thus 
obtained  were  macerated  in  a  few  drops  of  cold  water,  till  the  solution  was  of  a 
reddish  colour,  it  was  then  poured  off  the  fibres  of  the  cloth.  The  sohition  was 
then  boiled,  a  coagulum  formed,  which  on  being  treated  by  heat  and  caustic  potash, 
presented  a  greemsh  solution  presenting  the  phenomena  of  polarization,  being  of 
a  green  colour  to  transmitted,  and  red  to  inciaent  light.  Chlorine  water  produced 
white  flocculi.     Dilute  nitric  acid  and  tincture  of  gall  have  a  feeble  violet  colour. 

The  discrimination  of  dried  blood-spots  from  rust-spots  on  the  surface  of  metallic 
iron  is  often  still  more  difficult.  Prof.  Rose  quotes  tlie  observations  of  Vauquelin 
and  others,  that  iron-rust  contains  ammonia,  applying  this  test  in  the  case  oi  iron- 
rust  by  comparison  with  the  peculiar  empyreumatic  odour  caused  by  burning 
blood.  The  presence  of  blood  with  the  rust  is  further  detected  by  the  addition  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  production  of  Prussian  blue. 

When  blood  is  spilt  on  a  polished  steel  surface,  it  dries,  and  is  readily  washed 
off  again  without  leaving  any  mark  on  the  surface;  rust,  on  the  contrary,  cannot 
be  removed  without  leaving  a  stain.  A  knife  was  submitted  to  examination  by 
Rose.  It  had  been  found  in  a  field  where,  some  months  before,  a  murder  had 
been  committed.  The  blade  was  rusted,  but  presented  no  trace  of  blood,  which 
was,  however,  detected  by  chemical  analysis  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
handle  of  the  knife;  it  had  been  washed  off  the  blade  by  rain.  Professor  Rose 
has  observed  that  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  iron  has  the  property  of  combininj§^ 
with  and  dissolving  the  colouring  matter  of  blood.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is 
available  for  the  application  of  other  tests  already  mentioned.  Hydrated  silica 
possesses  the  same  property.  The  researches  upon  these  substances,  by  Professor 
Rose,  and  their  application  to  the  detection  of  blood  in  garden  moula,  are  given 
in  the  article  quoted  from. 

The  subject  of  the  detection  of  blood-stains  was  very  fully  investigated  by  Dr. 
Taylor  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1851,  p.  371),  on  the  occasion  of  the  tnal  of 
Thomas  Drory,  for  the  murder  of  Jael  Denny,  at  the  Chelmsford  assizes  in  1851. 
A  pamphlet  containing  Dr.  Taylor's  researches  has  been  subseauently  published. 

A  murder  has  recently  been  perpetrated  near  Windsor.  At  the  coroner's  inquest 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Taylor  respecting  the  date  of  certain  blood-stains  on  the  clothes 
of  the  accused,  formea  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  which  led  to  a  verdict  of  "  wilful  murder."  We  reserve  further 
notice  of  the  facts  in  this  case  until  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  on  the  trial  of  the 
prisoner  shall  be  before  us. 

*  If  maj  be  stated  that  an  nnmicoessftil  attempt  was  made,  about  two  fears  ago,  to  establish 
an  English  Joomal  of  Medical  Jnrlsprndence.  The  L^gal  Examiner  and  Medical  Jurist  was  set 
on  fbot  bj  £.  H.  J.  Crawfhrd,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Barrister-at-Law ;  the  medical  department  having 
been  superintended  by  6.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  Barrister.  Not  having,  however,  the  advantage  of 
a  medical  editor,  and  its  sale  not  having  been  promoted  by  the  interests  of  a  medical  publisher, 
the  hopes  of  its  founder,  that  it  would  embrace  all  topics  common  to  the  two  profesrions,  were 
AruBtrated.  The  Legal  Examkner  still  flourishes ;  the  Medicxd  Jurist  has  been  some  months  deftmcL 
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Ih'a^nosis  €f  Imjurifs  hjf  Sulphuric  Acid  fmm  'Burnt  hy  Bcd-koi  Coals. 
The  opinioD  of  Dr.  Masclika,  oi  Pn^e,  was  required  upon  the  cmiuc  of  dr«ih  in 
the  case  of  a  child  apparentlj  burnt  bj  accident.  On  the  examination  of  the  bodf, 
indications  appeared  of  the  internal  administration  of  stroiur  snlphuric  add,  and 
the:&e  were  confiniied  bv  chemical  aualj^is.  The  quest iuus  were  raised — ^whether  the 
effects  of  a  red-hot  coal  upon  linen  couhi  be  distin^nu:shed  bv  chemical  analjsis  from 
the  resTil^s  of  the  corrri^ion  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acidr — whether  snlphniie 
acid  would  not  be  formed  durins:  the  process  of  such  combustion? — ^what  would  be 
the  chant's  on  the  human  bodj  produced  bj  the  action  of  concentrated  snlplnme 
acidr — and  wliat  from  the  effect  of  a  red-hot  body,  as  coalr 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Masclika  shomed  that  the  moist,  paste-like  chanctcn 
and  colour  of  the  edges  of  the  holes  burnt  br  sulphuric  acid  distinguish  them  from. 
holes  burnt  bj  hot  coaU,  sr>  long  as  the  texture  is  undisturbed:  but  that  after 
washing  in  water  these  characteristics  disappear.  It  was  shown  that  in  the  com- 
bustion of  a  liuen  fabric  with  red-hot  c^^  sulphuric  acid  is  formed.  With  nsard 
to  the  effects  of  the  two  on  the  human  bodj,  it  was  stated  that  besides  the  £ie- 
rences  in  appearance  of  the  two  forms  of  corrosion,  the  action  of  a  red-hot  coal 
would  give  rise  to  phosphoric  acid  iu  greater  quantity  than  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  not  the  case  when  linen  is  burut.  In  the  case  under  examination,  it  was  made 
clear  that  death  was  caused  bv  the  internal  administration  of  concentxated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  that  certain  external  bums  were  produced  bj  fire,  and  were 
msufficient  of  themselves  to  have  caused  deatL 

Mediro-lenal  JEjtaminaiion  ofruspectcd  Spot*  on  a  Towel  in  a  case  qflnfam" 
iicide.f  Bt  Dr.  Wistrand. — A  soiled  towel  having  been  found  under  cuncumstaiioes 
supposed  to  throw  some  light  uprm  a  case  of  infanticide,  it  was  submitted  to  eiuani* 
nation  by  Dr.  Wistrand.  A  stained  portion  was  cut  off  and  macerated,  bkx)d 
globules  were  discovered  bv  the  microscope  and  br  chemical  re-agents.  Another 
portion,  on  examination,  presented  particles  of  bile,  epithelium,  and  fatty  matter. 
Epidermic  cells  and  cutaneous  glandular  structure  were  also  detected  on  portions 
ol  the  towel.  It  was  conclude  that  these  several  matters  were  stains  from  the 
blood  of  the  umbilical  cord,  from  meconium,  and  from  the  cutaneous  secretion  of 
infants  known  as  rernix  caseosa.  The  proof  was  that  a  new-bom  in£ant  had  becai 
wrapped  in  the  towel. 

Bunufrom  Phosphorus.X — ^Two  children  in  Havre  having  picked  up  some 
pieces  of  phosphorus  in  the  street,  and  being  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  properties, 
out  attracted  by  its  luminositv,  one  of  them  pocketed  several  pieces,  whence  his 
dress  became  i^ted;  when  tte  flames  were  extinguished,  it  was  found  that  TCiy 
serious  injury  had  been  caused  thereby. 

Hifgterical  Monomania — Self -inflicted  Wounds.^ — M.  ToLMOtJCHE  rdatesthe 
particulars  of  the  case  of  a  female  who  brought  a  char^  of  violence  and  n^ 
against  some  persons  unknown.  On  close  investigation,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
great  numbcT  of  punctured  wounds,  which  were  inflicted  on  various  parts  of 
her  body,  had  been  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  under  the  influence  of  a  morlttd 
love  of  uotorietv. 

Death  from  Flaaellation, — The  same  writer  records  the  case  of  a  child,  aged 
fonr  years  and  a  haK,  who  suffered  such  severe  and  repeated  floggings  at  the  hand 
of  a  man  who  had  adopted  her,  that  congestion  of  the  brain  and  death  ensued. 

Monomania — Book'*iealinff.\\ — An  Englishman  in  Paris  having  been  conTicted 
<d  stealing  books  from  a  stall,  and  condemned  to  two  years*  imprisonment,  pleaded 
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monomania,  or  an  irresistible  impulse,  as  ground  of  mitigation  of  sentence.  Frorii 
the  previous  history,  however  of  the  culprit,  it  was  established  that  he  must  be 
held  responsible  for  his  acts;  the  plea  was  therefore  negatived. 

Re9ulU  of  Wounds,  Injuries,  Sfc,  as  affecting  capability  for  Labour.* — ^Dr. 
Boeker,  of  &)nn,  has  written  an  article  extending  over  fifty  pages  of  the  journal, 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  arbeitsunfahigkeil,  incapacity  de  travail  personnel, 
rDever^ie).  Dr.  Boeker  relates  several  crises  in  which  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
aetermining  the  fact  and  extent  of  "incapacity."  The  editor,  Dr.  Belirend,  sug- 
^sts  that  the  duty  of  the  medical  jurist  is  confined  to  determining  the  persistence 
in  any  organs  or  limbs  of  the  consequences  of  an  injury,  leaving  incapacity  for 
work  to  the  determination  of  a  jufy.  The  French  code  'affixes  punishment  to  the 
inflicter  of  an  injury  which  shall  cause  inability  for  labour  beyond  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  infliction  thereof.  Other  German  medico-legal  journals 
contain  many  elaborate  articles  upon  the  medico-lec^al  bearings  of  wounas,  injuries, 
&c.;  the  Prussian  criminal  laws  having  recently  unclcrgone  revisal  and  modification. 
The  Code  Napoleon  has  been  followed  with  regard  to  wounds,  injuries,  &c. 

Fracture  of  the  Cranium  in  an  Infant  at  Birth.f — Dr.  Swayne  has  placed  on 
record  the  following  case.  A  woman,  aged  29,  pregnant  the  third  tmie,  was 
delivered  of  a  healthy  male  infant  at  the  full  period.  Labour  had  been  so  rapid, 
that  the  child  was  bom  while  the  mother  was  standing  uprigTit,  and  the  umbihcal 
cord  was  torn.  The  head  of  the  infant  was  much  bnused;  tumefaction  followed; 
the  case  progressed  favourably  until  the  sixth  day,  when  the  child  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  died  in  about  four  hours.  On  examination  of  the  body  after 
death,  the  left  parietal  bone  was  found  fractured,  a  coagulum  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling  presentmg  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  points  of  medico-legal  interest  in  this  case  are,  the  length  of  interval,  six 
days,  that  occurred  between  the  accident  and  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms :  and 
the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such  an  injury 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  on  which  doubt  has  been  throMni.|  Dr. 
Swayne  points  out  the  importance,  in  all  such  medico-legal  investi^tions,  of 
bearmg  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  the  child's  body  in  the  act  of  birth  is  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  forwards.  Tliis  fact,  as  Dr.  Cormack  suggests,  §  explains  the 
discrepancies  observed  between  the  results  of  experiments  by  Chaussier  and  the 
cases  collecl'Cd  by  Klein. 

Infantile  Leucorrlicea. — ^In  several  numbers  of  the  'Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,'  for  September  10th  to  October  29th,  will  be  found  the  Si  story  of  a 
recent  Epidemic  of  Infantile  Leucorrhcea,  with  an  account  of  Five  Cases  of 
alleged  Pehnious  Assaults.  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. — "Considerable 
excitement,"  Mr.  Wilde  states,  "  has  prevailed  among  all  classes  in  Dublin  during 
the  last  month,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  no  less  than  three  cases  of  felonious 
assaults  upon  children  under  ten  years  of  age  having  been  brought  forward  by 
the  Crown  at  the  late  Commission  before  the  Chief  Justices." 

A  correspondence  has  been  published  in  the  *  Freeman's  Journal,'  between  Dr. 
Ireland,  Physician  to  the  Police,  upon  whose  information  the  cases  were  sent  for 
trial,  and  mi.  Wilde,  who  had  one  of  the  accused  persons  defended.  Most  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  profession  in  Dublin  gratuitously  tendered  their  evidence 
in  court,  "  in  what  they  considered  the  cause  of  truth,  science,  and  humanity." 
The  occurrence  of  this  form  of  vaginitis,  in  an  epidemic  form,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Wilde,  is  perfectly  well-known  to  most  practical  physicians  and  surgeons.  ■ 

Mr.  Wilde  notices  the  delusion,  which  is  extensively  prevalent  in  Ireland,  to  the 
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effect  tliat  a  man  can  get  rid  of  an  obstinate  gonorrhcca  by  haxdng  connexion  witli 
a  virgin;  and  as  the  easiest  and  surest  mode  of  eiTccting  that,  a  child  of  tender 
years  is  selected;  hence  the  felonious  assaidts  occasionally  attem])ted,  and  for 
which  men  have  been  most  justly  convicted,  and  most  righteously  punished.  But  in 
all  such  cases  it  has  lieen  proved,  that  the  men,  after  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
still  laboured  under  gonorrhoea  or  venereal,  although  the  popular  opinion  among 
the  lower  orders  is,  that  the  disease  is  not  only  completely,  out  instantaneouslj, 
transmitted  from  the  male  to  the  female.  A  similar  superstition,  it  appears,  is 
found  to  exist  among  the  Arabs,  us  stated  by  M.  Duchesne,  in  his  recent  work  on 
'Prostitution  in  Algeria/  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  wide-spread  superstition, 
which  leads  the  mother  at  once,  on  the  aj)pearance  of  vaginal  discliarge,  to  jnmp 
to  the  conclusion  that  imi)ure  connexion  has  taken  place,  and  possibly  she  may  be 
confirmed  in  this  idea  by  some  medical  man  not  conversant  with  the  true  nature 
of  the  affection. 

Mr.  Wilde  dwells  upon  the  suggestions,  insinuations,  and  threatenini^,  which  is 
nsiudly  had  recourse  to  in  these  cases,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  oi  connexion, 
and  very  justly  remarks  that  it  is  not  likely  that  a  child,  who  has  neither  passion 
nor  love  to  iniluenee  her,  will  conceal  the  fact  from  her  parents  or  near  relatives, 
when  hard  pressed.  In  Mr.  Wilde's  contribution  it  is  stated  that  one  mother,  on 
her  own  statement  before  the  jury,  actually  threatened  to  cut  her  child's  tongne 
out  if  she  did  not  confess  to  the  connexion.  Besides  the  three  cases  already 
referred  to  as  having  become  the  subjects  of  trial  at  the  late  Dublin  Commission, 
Mr.  Wilde  cites  six  other  instances  of  epidemic  leucorrhcea  that  have  been  brougbt 
nnder  the  notice  of  the  ])rofessi()n,  either  at  public  institutions,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  medical  journals.  For  the  detads  of  these  cases,  and  of  the  trials, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  *  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.' 

Duration  of  Pregnan/y  in  the.  Human  Female!* — On  this  subject  Dr.  James  Rcid 
gives  the  following  as  his  conclusions,  formed  upon  extensive  researches  : — 

The  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  altogether  a  lixed  period.  It  varies  some> 
what  in  the  human  female  as  it  does  in  the  lower  animals. 

This  deviation,  however,  is  not  to  miy  gre^t  extent.  The  only  certain  data  for 
calculation  are  those  depending  on  the  known  time  of  conception. 

The  average  duration  of  the  pregnant  state,  when  calculated  from  this  event, 
is  about  275  days,  or  it  may  have  a  range  from  the  270th  to  the  2S0th  days. 

There  is  no  full  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  gestation  having  been  prolonged  be- 
yond 293  days. 

The  code  of  Napoleon,  which  allows  300  days,  and  the  Prussian  law,  which 
fixes  the  ultimum  tempua  at  301  days,  may  be  regarded  as  liberal. 

Vaqitus  Uterinum,  jr — Dr.  Brann,  of  Fiirth,  records  an  instance  of  this  phenomena, 
of  which,  however,  lie  luis  received  the  history  from  a  midwife,  a  very  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  woman.  Dr.  Braun  refers  to  the  opinions  of  various  medico-kgal 
writers,  and  concurs  in  that  which  he  considers  a  perfect  expansion  of  the  lung, 
by  the  occurrence  of  vagitus  uterinus,  as  impossible. 

Deaths  from  Chloroform.X — A  mtient,  undergoing  Mr.  Syme's  operation  of 
perineal  section,  in  the  oi)eniting  ttieatre  of  the  Uoyal  lidinnary,  Edinburgh,  sud- 
denly expired.  Every  exjKidient  for  restoration  of  life  was  tried  in  vam.  On 
examination  of  the  body,  every  internal  organ  was  found  healthy.  An  anonymous 
writer  in  the  same  journal  (p.  407),  very  properly  suggests,  that  this  case  nroves 
that  the  administration  of  chloroform  is  not  so  free  from  danger  as  '*  the  Edinburgh 
professors  would  have  the  world  believe."  The  deaths  from  chloroform  have  now 
Deen  so  numerous,  that  an  accurate  examination  of  the  various  after ndeath  appear- 
ances becomes  desirable. 

*  La&oet,  Sept.  9  aud  17.  f  Henke*8  Zdtcclurifl. 
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A  woman  ased  forty,  about  to  be  operated  upon  for  stranj^ilated  heniia,*  at 
University  CoUege  Hospital,  had  chloroform  administered  in  the  usual  manner  by 
Mr.  Hillier,  the  resident  medical  officer,  appointed  to  undertake  this  duty.  The 
chloroform  was  administered  on  lint,  and  carefully  held,  at  first,  at  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  mouth.  Care  was  taken  that  air  should  be  inhaled 
▼ith  the  chloroform.  The  whole  quantity  of  t  he  fluid  employed  was  one  drachm 
wad  forty  minims.  CJonvulsions  occurrecl  in  about  five  minutes  ;  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  stertor,  and,  after  a  few  inspirations,  the  patient  ceased  to  breathe,  and 
ail  means  of  resuscitation  failed.  On  examination  of  the  body  the  muscular 
atructure  of  the  heart  was  found  to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration. 

Another  deathf  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  occurred  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  on  the  20th  inst.  The  subject  was  a  patient,  aged  twenty-two  years,  in 
appiu^ntly  good  bodily  health,  about  to  have  the  actual  cautery  ap])lied  to  a 
cancroid  sore  in  the  vagina ;  chloroform  had  been  inhaled  for  a  similar  reason  a 
fortnight  before.  On  tne  fatal  occasion  symptoms  of  an  alanning  chara(.'tcr  sud- 
denly appeared  after  the  administration  of  about  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  death 
occurred  witliin  five  minutes  of  their  first  manifestation. 

Post-mortem  examination  could  discover  no  deviation  from  health  in  any  one 
or^n,  but  the  blood  had  lost  its  coasjulability. 

In  these  cases  tlie  most  marked  change  was  the  poisoned  condition  of  the 
blood,  which  rendered  nugatory  all  the  science  and  skill  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  attempts  at  the  restoration  of  life,  as  it  had  also  superseded  aU  the  care  and 
scientific  precaution  in  the  tulministration  of  the  vapour.  The  warning  herein 
Conveyed  is  loud  and  impressive.  Dr.  Patrick  Black,  the  medical  officer  by  whom 
the  chloroform  was  administered,  has,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,'  Nov.  25th,  referred  the  death  in  this  case,  to  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  struggles  of  the  patient. 

Deaths  in  two  more  instances  are  related  in  the  *  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
Staatsarzneikunde.*  In  one  the  administrator  is  charged  with  culpable  carelessness 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration,  and  in  the  means  had  recourse  to  for  resusci- 
tation. In  the  other  the  quantity  employed  also  was  large,  but  due  care  was  taken 
in  its  administration ;  every  proper  measure  was  adopted  to  arrest  the  fatal  result. 

Mode  of  Death  from  Inhalation  qf  Chloroform^X — Mr.  E.  R.  Bickersteth,  of 
Liverpool,  lays  down  the  following  conclusions  as  the  results  of  his  experiments 
on  ammals : 

1st.  That  in  death  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments cease  before  the  cardiac. 

2nd.  That  the  heart  continues  its  action,  uninfluenced  by  the  chloroform,  for  a 
period  longer  or  shorter  after  the  cessation  of  respiration,  and  that  its  then  failing 
may  be  considered  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  respiration  having  ceased,  and 
as  independent  of  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

3rd.  That  if,  after  the  resj)irati(m  has  ceased,  and  while  the  heart  is  still  in 
action,  chloroform  continues  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  its  movements  be- 
come impaired  or  cease,  the  chloroform  in  such  ciise  acting  directly  upon  the  heart. 

4th.  That  if  artificial  respiration  be  had  recourse  to  before  the  cardiac  con- 
tractions are  seriously  affected,  and  be  nro])erly  maintained  for  a  sufficient  period, 
the  respiratory  function  may  be  re-established. 

A  fatal  case,  already  quoted  from  *  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  Oct.   15,  is, 

however,  related  in  the  ><ovember  number  of  the  same  journal,  by  Dr.  Dunsmure,  in 

which  it  is  doubtfully  stated  that  the  pulse  ceased  to  beat  before  regjiration  failed. 

This  ease  seems  to  lend  confirmation  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  P.  Black,  that  the 

fatal  result  is,  in  some  degree,  attributable  to  exhaust  ion  consequent  on  struggling, 

as  the  patient  is  described  aa  having  struggled  violently  during  the  process  of 

inhalation. 

•  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  22.  t  Ibid.  Oct.  29. 

I  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  September. 
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Oryaen  an  Aniidoiefor  Chloroform. — Dr.  Abrahams,  of  New  York,*  has  siic- 
cessfuliy  employed  the  inhalation  of  pure  oxygen  gas  in  the  case  of  a  youn^  man 
asphyxiated  by  the  vai)Oiirs  of  chlorolorm,  and  apparently  in  articulo  mortis.  Dr. 
Abrahams  suggests  the  employment  of  this  agent  in  suspension  of  life  from 
drowning,  from  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  from  the  fixed  air  of  pits, 
mines,  &c. 

Poisoning  with  Nicoiin.-f — Tn  1851,  the  Count  Bocarmi  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  his  brother-in-law  Gustavus  Fougnies,  who  was  found  dead  under  circum- 
stances whidi  attached  suspicion  to  the  accused.  An  examination  of  the  body 
made  it  evideut  that  death  liad  been  caused  by  some  powerful  irritant  or  narcotic- 
irritant  poison.  The  question  to  be  determined  was,  the  nature  of  the  agent  em- 
ployed.    The  following  embrace  tlu^  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Stas : 

The  substance  wliicli  had  been  administered  was  nicotin,  which,  by  chemical 
aimlysis,  was  separated  and  detected  by  its  peculiar  odour  of  tobacco.  It  was 
not  possible  to  ascertain  the  qujintity  that  had  been  swallowed,  but  it  appeared, 
from  the  portion  obtained  by  analysis,  that  a  great  deal  more  than  would  liave 
sufficed  to  kiU  one  man,  had  been  taken.  The  effects  observed  in  the  body  were 
similar  to  those  that  are  produced  in  animals  by  the  administration  of  nicotin. 
Some  of  the  poison  extracted  from  the  stomach  wfis  given  to  two  goldfinches  and 
to  a  dove — the  effects  were  quickly  manifested.  The  chemical  action  of  nicotin  is 
that  of  a  caustic  alkali,  and  the  lesions  detected  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and 
oesophagus,  were  those  usually  produced  bv  caustic  substances.  The  poison  had 
been  aciniinistered  with  vinegar,  wldch,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Orfila,  would  have  some- 
what moderated  its  activity. 

Poisoning  with  Niix  Vomica;  Becoverif.^ — The  patient,  a  labourer  aged 
twenty,  was  admitted  into  the  Koyal  Free  Hospitid,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hassall. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  admission,  he  had  taken  about  one  drachm  and 
a  half  of  powdered  nux  vomica.  When  admitted  he  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration ; 
the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  was  greatly  congested,  the  eyes  sutFused, 
the  pupils  slightly  contracted,  the  pulse  hard  and  excited.  A  few  minutes  after 
admission  a  tettinic  paroxysm  came  on  sudd(mly,  the  man  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  opisthotonos,  all  his  muscles  became  rigid,  and  respiration  was  for  a  time 
suspended.  The  fit  lasted  about  hall"  a  minute,  when  the  muscles  became  relaxed, 
ana  he  was  again  abh^  to  answer  questions.  He  had  had  several  of  these  fits 
before  admission.  Tlie  first  occurred  about  ten  minutes  after  he  had  swallowed 
the  poison.  They  gradually  decreased  in  severity ;  altogether  he  had  five.  On 
the  following  day  crampv  pain  in  his  limbs  were  complained  of.  Emetics  were 
given  without  effect,  the  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  "removed  some  greyish 
powder.  Aperient  and  saline  medicine  was  given.  On  the  second  day  he  was  dis- 
charged well. 

Tlie  exact  quantity  taken  coidd  not  be  ascertained.  Enough,  however,  evi- 
dently was  swallowed  to  produce  serious  symptomS.  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor§  quotes 
an  instance  where  five  grains  were  fatal :  and  another  instance,  of  recovery  after 
half  an  ounce  had  been  taken. 

Poisoning  from  Aconite  and  Belladonna. \\ — Dr.  J.  A.Easton  relates  the  following 
case: — On  the  8th  of  January,  about  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  young 
man,  previously  in  goodhealtli,  but  suft'ering  from  slight  headache,  calleciat  a  drug 
establishment  m  Glasgow,  to  get  advice  from  a  medical  student  with  whom  he  had 
been  on  friendly  tenns.  The  student  administered  a  draught,  containing  twenty -five 
minims  of  tincture  of  aconite,  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  and  a  drachm 

*  Association  Journal.  Sept.  16,  p.  819.  f  Henke's  i^itsohrift.  Oct.  1858. 

X  Lancet,  Oct.  2'i.  )  *  On  Poisons/  p.  775. 

Q  Poisoning  by  Aconite  and  Belladonna,  quoted  in  Association  Journal  trom  the  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal,  July,  1858. 
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of  the  tincture  of  mnsk.  The  tincture  of  aconite  was  prepared  with  sixteen  ounces  of 
the  root  of  the  aconitum  napellus  to  thirty  fluid  ounces  of  spirit.  Shortly  after  swal- 
lowing this  mixture,  the  patient  walked  to  a  friend's  house,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant.  On  his  arrival,  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  seven,  he  began  to  feel 
indisposed,  and  experienced  a  tingling  sensation  in  his  arms  and  hands.  After  re- 
maining for  a  short  time  in  the  house,  during  wliich  period  the  hands  and  arms 
became  so  benumbed  and  powerless  that  he  could  not  keep  them  up,  he  walked 
again  for  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  was  conveyed  by  an  omnibus  back 
to  the  place  where  he  had  swallowed  the  draught.  He  reached  this  about  a  quarter 
to  eight;  while  there  he  vomited  freely,  his  speech  was  thick,  and  he  staggered  like 
a  person  intoxicated,  though  there  was  neither  stupor  nor  loss  of  consciousness. 
At  half-past  eight  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lawsoii,  when  his  gait  and 
appearance  were  those  of  an  intoxicated  man ;  but  when  he  spoke,  which  he  did 
with  some  effort,  his  articulation  was  so  distinct,  and  his  conversation  so  intelli- 
gent, that  any  idea  of  alcoholic  intoxication  was  disi)clled.  He  complained  of  a 
general  feeling  of  discomfort  and  illness,  of  tingling  and  numbness  in  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  and  of  dragging  downwards,  especially  towards  the  left  side.  His  face  was 
not  hot,  neither  was  the  skin  cold,  although  the  night  was  cold  and  stormy ;  his 
pulse  was  about  ninety,  of  fair  strength.  He  had  an  inclination  to  vomit,  which 
was  promoted  by  ipecacuanha.  He  was  taken  in  a  cab  to  his  home  about  nine : 
on  his  arrival  he  presented  the  appearance  of  a  person  dead  drunk ;  he  vomited 
twice.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  convulsed,  pale,  and  pulseless,  and  at  length, 
retaining  his  consciousness  to  the  last,  he  died  about  twenty  minutes  past  nme, 
within  three  hours  from  the  period  at  which  he  had  swallowed  the  fatal  draught. 

A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  by  Drs.  Macgregor  and  Easton,  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  and  microscopical 
examination.  Congestions  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  were 
observed  Analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  yielded  no  more  delinitc  proof 
than  the  production  of  appearances  exactly  similar  to  those  present,  by  genuine 
aconitiua,  under  the  microscope.  Drs.  Macgregor  and  Easton  declared  that  they 
were  unable  to  determine  from  chemical  analysis,  the  poisonous  agency  whicn 
overpowered  the  nervous  system,  and  impeded  the  process  of  respiration  and  cir- 
culation. 

Dr.  Easton's  opinion  is  doubtless  correct,  that  death  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
aconite  which,  as  the  more  energetic  poison,  appears  to  have  masked  or  superseded 
the  effects  of  the  belladonna.  Of  the  signs  of  poisoning  by  the  latter,  only  those 
common  to  narcotic  poisons  were  observed,  wiiile  all  those  characteristic  of  the 
noxious  influence  of  belladonna  were  absent  ;  the  effects  of  the  drug  on  the  organs 
of  vision  were  not  produced,  neither  was  delirium  present. 

From  this  case  it  is  established  that  so  small  a  dose  as  twenty-five  minims  of 
tincture  of  aconite  of  an  Ascertained  strength,  may  take  away  life  within  three 
hours.  The  recorded  doses  of  this  poison  which  have  proved  fatal,  are  very 
various,  as  may  be  seen  by  ji  reference  to  works  on  toxicology  and  materia  medica. 
This  variety  arises  out  of  the  want  of  an  uniform  formida  for  the  preparation  of 
the  tincture. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  fatal  case  here  quoted,  we  observe  the  omission  of  one 
or  two  important  ooints.  The  treatment  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  inadequate 
to  the  danger  of  the  case,  supposing  it  to  have  been  all  that  was  had  recourse  to, 
if  it  were  known  that  so  poweitul  a  noison  had  been  swallowed.  This,  however,  is 
not  clearly  stated,  neither  are  we  informed  how  soon  after  having  swallowed  the 
draught,  it  was  discovered  that  the  patient  had  accidentally  taken  such  a  poisonous 
dose. 

Poisoning  from  Aconite^  eaten  in  mistake  for  Sorsera^ish. — The  'Times'  of 
Nov.  10,  contains  the  account  of  the  death  of  a  gentleman  who  partook  of  the  fresh 
root  of  aconitum  Napellus^  which  had  been  prepared  for  eating  with  beef  at  dinner. 
Soon  after  partaking  thereof,  a  tingling  sensation  was  felt  in  the  hands  and  anns, 
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and  neck.     Medical  assistance  failed  to  save  his  life,  wliicli  was  destroyed  in  about 
an  hour  after. 

Similar  symptoms  appe^ared,  with  less  severity,  in  another  individual  who  had 
eaten  in  smaller  quantities  the  poisonous  root,  and  recovery  was  complete. 

Poisoning  from  Atropia* — The  'Gazette  des  Hopitaux*  gives  an  account  of  a 
ease  of  poisoning  with  airopia,  remarkable  from  the  small  quantity  employed,  and 
the  place  of  application,  viz.,  the  healthy  conjunctiva.  Three  or  four  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion, containing  about  one  grain  of  atropine  to  two  ounces  of  water,  aciaulated  with 
acetic  acid,  were  instilled  into  each  eye  of  a  patient  with  double  cataract.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards  tlie  patient  suffered  from  vertigo,  &c. ;  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
later  he  manifested  all  the  sym])toms  of  poisoning  by  belladonna.  The  symptoms 
mduaUy  passed  ofif,  but  the  patient  did  not  recover  his  usual  health  for  three  or 
four  days. 

Poisoning  from  Laburnum  Berries.^ — Several  cliildren  having  eaten  laburnum 
berries  in  the  Hull  Zoological  Gardens,  were  found  lying  on  the  grass  vomiting 
severely,  and  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  Medical  assistance  having  been  speedily 
rendered,  they  all  recovered. 

Poisoning  from  Fruit  of  Belladonna.% — ^Two  children,  respectively  seven  and 
nine  years  of  age,  alarmed  their  parents  by  waking  in  the  niglit,  both  in  a  state  of 
violent  maniacal  delirium.  On  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  thev  had  eaten 
au  unknown  quantity  of  the  berries  of  belladonna.  Two  adults  haJ  abo  cat<jn 
some  of  these — the  one  a  man,  who  had  swallowed  al)out  a  dozen,  became  as  if  in  a 
state  of  inebriation — the  other  a  woman,  having  eaten  only  tlirce,  suffered  severely 
from  vertigo.     Under  medical  care  they  all  recovered. 

Poisoning  with  Mushrooms.^ — A  family  of  five  Italians  residing  in  Paris, 
having  partaken  of  mushrooms  at  a  meal,  were  soon  after  seized  with  severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  Three  out  of  the  five  (the  wife  and  two  children)  died  in 
horrible  convulsions.  Two  dogs,  which  ate  part  of  the  food,  speedily  died  in 
convulsions. 

A  labourer,  who  in  disregard  of  caution  ate  considerable  quantity  of  what  he 
considered  were  edible  mushrooms,  died  in  convulsions  after  three  days  of  extreme 
suffering. 

Poisoning  with  Arsenic  and  Chromate  of  Lead — Recovery.^ — ^Dr.  R.  H. 
Thomson,  of  Liverpool,  relates  a  case  in  which,  as  nearly  as  could  be  guessed, 
firom  half  a  drachm  to  two  scruples  of  arsenious  acid,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
chrome  yellow,  were  taken.  Symptoms  of  poisoning  did  not  ai)pear  until  five  or 
six  hours  afterwards.  Calcined  magnesia,  to  the  extent  of  eight  ounces  in  two 
hours,  the  stomach  pump,  mucilaginous  and  oily  fluids  were  administered — subse- 
quently opiates  and  external  applications.  Recovery  was  complete  in  about  three 
weeks.  Arsenic  was  detectea  in  the  urine,  but  no  lead,  whicn  Dr.  Thomson  ob- 
serves, was  probably  owing  to  the  insoluble  form  in  which  the  latter  was  taken. 

Fatal  poisoning  from  Arsenic  taken  to  induce  Abortion.^ — Mr.  Brown,  of 
Weston-on-Trent,  relates  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  a  young  woman, 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  supposed  to  have  died  from  peritonitis  after  premature 
delivery.  On  exhumation  of  the  body  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  been  the 
subject  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  the  action  of  arsenic,  which  was 
detected  in  that  organ  by  chemical  analysis. 
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Poisoning  unth  Ink.* — A  case  is  quoted  from  the  Anstrian  'Journal  of 
Pharmacy/  in  which  severe  symptoms  of  ffastro-enteritis  were  caused  by  drinking 
a  ghiss  of  ink  by  mistake  for  a  glass  of  porter.  The  patient  recovered,  after 
having  suffered  for  many  days  from  weakness  and  trembling  in  the  limbs,  head- 
ache, &c. 

Poisaninff  with  Creosote.^ — A  woman  having,  in  the  act  of  applying  some 
creosote  to  a  decayed  tooth,  accidentally  swallowed  the  piece  of  Imt"  saturated 
therewith,  in  a  few  minutes  (less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  experienced  a 
sense  of  burning  at  the  epigastrium,  and  became  insensible;  the  pupils  dilated, 
poise  regular  and  rather  full — about  80.  She  had  vomited  the  but  before  the 
arrival  oi  her  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Jeffery,  of  Worcester,  who,  besides  other 
measures  which  he  employed,  extracted  the  tooth.  On  recovering,  she  did  not 
Imow  that  her  tooth  had  been  removed. 

Mr.  Jeffery  thinks  the  dose  taken  could  not  have  been  more  than  five  or  six 
drops,  a  quantity  very  little  exceeding  the  dose  usually  prescribed  for  common 
autumnal  diarrhoea.  The  severe  effects  produced  in  this  case  might  probably,  in 
some  degree,  depend  upon  the  creosote  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach  in  an 
uncombuied  state. 

Poisoning  with  Sulphuric  Acid.X — Mr.  Dickenson  related  the  following  case 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Society.  Mrs.  C-— — ^  aged  fifty- 
two,  took  by  mistake,  on  the  s20th  May,  about  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  iipon 
inquiry,  was  found  to  consist  of  ecjual  parts  of  concentrated  acid  and  water.  Dis- 
covering her  mistake,  she  immediately  drank  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  applied 
for  medical  aid.  Some  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  acbninistered,  but  was  imme- 
diately rejected  with  much  carbonic  acid.  No  corrosion  about  the  mouth  or  fauces 
was  observed,  nor  were  any  larvugeul  symptoms  present,  and  the  matter  vomited 
had  not  any  acid  re-agency.  She  was  then  ordered  to  swallow  some  milk,  which 
was  immccfiately  rejected  in  a  coagulated  state,  with  much  grumous  blood,  and 
when  seen  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  she  was  suffering  from  soreness  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach :  but  as  no  violent  pain  was  present,  some  castor-oil  was  administered, 
which  caused  the  evacuation  of  much  dark-coloured  blood.  Milk  diet  was  enjoined, 
and  in  two  days  she  considered  herself  recovered.  Symptoms  of  injury  to  the 
pvloric  end  of  the  stomach,  however,  soon  after  appeared,  and  did  not  subside  for 
tfiree  or  four  weeks.  Mr.  Dickenson  explained  the  absence  of  corrosion  about  the 
mouth,  by  supposing  an  abundance  of  epithelium  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  It 
was  noticed  also  that  salivation  did  not  occur. 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Lohelia. — An  inquest  was  held  on  the  bodv  of  a  man 
supposed  to  have  died  of  tlie  effects  of  lobelia,  administered  by  an  herbahst,  agent  to 
Dr.  CoflBn.  Dr.  Letheby  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  case  had  no  doubt  been  one  of 
cholera,  accHerated  by  the  exhibition  of  so  powerful  an  irritant.  Dr.  Letheby  stated 
that,  to  his  personal  knowledge,twenty-two  deaths  had  occurred  in  this  country  from 
lobelia  uiflata.  ITie  surgeon,  Mr.  Champneys,  who  made  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, deposed  to  having  found  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  rectum.  The 
coroner  stated  that  he  had  twice  sent  this  same  individual  (Stephens)  before 
another  tribunal  for  manslaughter  for  similar  causes,  and  he  had  been  discharged. 
A  special  verdict  was  returned,  to  the  effect  that  death  of  deceased  was  accelerated 
by  improper  medicines,  and  that  copies  of  the  depositions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that  measures  may  be  taken  lo 
suppress  the  illegal  practice  of  medicine. 


Notice. — On  account  of  the  demand  on  our  space,  the  'Therapeutical  Record*  is 
omitted :  it  will  be  inserted  in  our  next  number,  with  the  Uecord  for  that  quarter. 

*  Pharmaceutical  Jotunal,  Oct.  t  Aaaociation  Journal,  Oct  81. 

X  Lancet,  Nov.  26. 
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Art.  I. 

The  Outbreak  of  Cholera  at  Arbroath,  in  Scotland,  in  October,  1853. 

By  Dr.  T.  Traill. 

SThe  following  communication  and  the  appended  remarks  have  been  sent  to  na  by 
*rofessor  Alison,  and  are  intended  as  additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  advocated  in  the  review  given  in  a  fonner  page.  Our  attention  was  also 
previously  directed  to  the  cholera  m  Arbroath  (a  town  about  10  miles  from  Dundee) 
by  Dr.  David  Anott,  and  the  facts  communicated  bv  that  ^ntlcman  are  in  entire 
accordance  with  those  now  forwarded  by  Dr.  Traill  to  Professor  Alison. 

As  this  journal  has  taken  an  active  pairt  in  the  discussion  on  the  causes  of  cholera, 
we  may  obser\'e  that  Professor  Alison,  in  his  most  able  article,  does  not  express  any 
opinions  which  are  at  variance  with  those  fomierlv  advocated  by  us.  We  have 
never  denied  that  cholera  might  be  contagious;  and  we  have  expressly  stated  that 
it  might  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  Wc  have  contended,  however,  strongly, 
that  the  peculiarities  of  its  spread  render  it  impossible  that  its  extension  over  the 
world  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  limited  hypothesis  of  contagion;  we  have 
argued  that  its  spread  by  contagion  is  the  rare  exception,  aud  its  spitjad  from  other 
causes  -is  the  common  rule.  Dr.  Alison  has  made  a  most  lucid  statement  which 
approaches  this  opinion,  except  that  he  is  evidently  inclined  to  consider  the  spread  by 
contagion  to  be  more  frequent  than  wc  had  supposed.  On  such  a  point,  strict  and 
careful  evidence,  like  that  furnished  in  the  Sweilish  repoi-t  and  by  Dr.  Traill,  can 
alone  suffice  to  show  us  the  relative  frequency  of  the  ditfcrent  modes  of  transmission. 
The  questions  for  discussion  are,  we  believe,  not  whether  cholera  is  contagious,  or 
non-cont^ous  ?  but  how  often  it  spreads  by  the  agency  of  human  bodies,  and  how 
often  without  such  media  ?] — Editor. 

1.  The  first  case  occurred  at  Arbroath,  on  October  29th,  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Menmuir,  a  stout  healthy  woman,  aged  55,  residing  in  an  open,  airy  locality,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  in  a  row  of  newly -built,  one-story  cottages,  with  suudl 
garden-nlots  behind.  She  had  retitrned  from  Dundee  on  the  previous  day,  where 
she  had  ^)ne  to  wait  on  some  members  of  her  family,  four  oi  whom  had  died  of 
cholera  within  four  days.  She  had  remained  in  Dundee  two  days.  Died  in  24  hours. 

2.  John  Menmuir,  husband  of  No.  1,  had  also  been  in  Dundee.  Attacked 
October  31 ;  lived  24  hours. 

3.  Mrs.  Christie,  daughter  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  residhig  in  same  row  of  cottages. 
Waited  on  No.  1:  had  not  been  in  Dundee.     Attacked  Oct.  31;  died  in  30  hours. 

4.  James  Forbes,  residing  in  same  street,  nearly  opposite  to  No.  1;  had  been  re- 
peatedly in  house  of  No.  3,  and  assisted  in  taking  care  of  her  children.  Attacked 
Nov.  1.     llecovcred. 

5.  Mr.  George  Winton,  medical  student,  residing  in  a  part  of  the  town  half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  Menmuir's.  Visited  frequently  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Attacked 
Nov.  2:  died  after  13  hours'  illness:  had  not  been  out  of  Arbroath  for  weeks 
before. 

6.  Christie,  son  of  No.  3.    Attacked  Nov.  2.    Recovered. 

7.  William  Menmuir,  son  of  No.  1.    Attacked  Nov.  3.    Recovered. 

8.  JaneX)hristie,  daughter  of  No.  3.    Attacked  Nov.  4.    Recovered. 
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Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  were  attacked  in  the  house  of  refuge  to  which  they  had  been 
removed  on  Nov.  2.  This  completes  the  history  of  the  Menniuir  family,  originally 
namberin^  sixteen,  of  whom  ten  were  attacked  by  cholera — four  in  Dundee,  all  of 
whom  died — six  in  Arbroath,  of  whom  three  died  and  three  recovered;  the  seven 
deaths  all  occurring  within  eight  days.  All  the  other  members  had  repeated  attacks 
of  diarrhcea  and  choleraic  diarrhcea. 

9.  Harriet  Coyle,  «t.  2:  Attacked  Nov.  4.  Died.  This  child  was  brought  from 
Dundee  two  weeks  previously,  and  liad  suffered  from  diarrhcea  during  that  period. 

10.  William  Frazer,half  brother  of  No.  9.  Attacked  Nov.5,  and  died  same  day. 

11.  David  Skygie,  aet.  32.  Attacked  Nov.  5 ;  died  in  seven  hours.  Remote 
from  the  other  cases,  and  not  known  to  have  had  communication  with  any  of  them. 
P-  12.  John  Smith.  Eemote  locality.  Not  known  to  have  had  any  communication. 
Attacked  Nov.  7.    Died  in  consecutive  form. 

13.  Mr.  Hutchen.  Nearly  in  the  same  locality  as  No.  11,  but  not  known  to  have 
liad  any  oommunication.    Died  in  consecutive  form. 

14.  Alexander  Nindle.     New  locality.     No  communication  known. 

15.  Mrs.  Hunter.  Nurse  in  house  of  refuge,  and  also  washed  clothes  in  house 
of  No.  11.    Died  within  2i  hours.     Nov.  10. 

16.  Mrs.  John  Smith,  wife  of  No.  12.     Nov.  10. 

17.  Mrs.  HoveL  Nearly  in  same  locality  as  No.  12  and  16,  but  no  communica^ 
tion  known.     Died  in  24  hours.     Nov.  11. 

18.  George  Rodger.  New  locality.  No  communication  known.  Nov.  11. 
Recoveriiig. 

19.  Mrs.  Foggo.  Resident  one-and-a-half  mile  out  of  town,  in  a  solitary  cot- 
tage. Went  to  Dundee  on  Saturday,  remained  there  till  following  Monday,  in  her 
daughter's  house  in  Dudhope-strect  (centre  of  cholera  locality).  Returned  on 
Monday,  was  attacked  while  at  work  on  Tuesday,  and  died  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  16. 

20.  Edward  Hutchen,  husband  of  No.  13.  Attacked  Nov.  18;  now  in  conse- 
cutive fever. 

21.  Anne  Nash.    New  locality.    Attacked  Nov.  21.    Died  next  day. 

Number  of  cases  in  23  days,  from  Oct.  29  to  Nov.  21    21 

Of  whom  have  died 13 

Recovered    5 

Under  treatment 3 21 

Of  these  cases,  four  were  probably  imported  from  Dundee;  ten  were  more  or 
less  in  communication  with  one  or  other  of  these  four;  seven  were  not  knoieu  to 
have  had  communication  with  any  case  of  cholera.  Four  of  these  were  attacked 
after  removal  to  the  house  of  refuge — a  large,  thoroughly  ventilated  modem 
house,  previously  used  as  an  hotel.  Ail,  or  nearly  all  the  otner  inmates,  suffered 
from  diarrhcea,  and  several  from  choleraic  diarrhcea — two  of  which  ought  probably 
to  have  been  reported  as  cases  of  cholera.  Several  of  the  nurses  also  suffered  from 
diarrhoea,  and  one  of  them,  No.  15,  died. 

Localities  in  which  the  cases  occurred,  and  sanitary  state: 

Cases. 

Crowgate  Road  (average) 7 

East  Wynd  (bad)   2 

Applegate  (bad)      3 

Crolls  Wynd  (very  bad)     1 

Guthrie  Port  (bacf)     1 

Hamilton  Green  (average) 2 

Panmure  Street  (bad)    1 

Marketgate  (not  good)  1 

Panmure  St.  (bad)     1 

Abbey  Path  (bad)  1 

Dentield  (country),  average  1 

11  Localities.    Total  21. 
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Habits: 

Casefl. 

Dissipated  4 

Very  dissipated  2 

Respectable     10 

Cliildren 4 

Unknown     1 
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We  beff  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  readers  on  the  following  facts,  which  are  here 
completely  ascertained,  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  malignant  cholera  into 
Arbroath  in  OcIoIht  last,  which  exactly  agree  with  what  we  have  stated  as  to  its 
introduction  on  former  occasions  into  various  to\nis  in  Scotland,  considerably  de- 
tached from  others,  and  therefore  affording  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject. 
These  facts,  we  confidently  maintain,  furnish  d/!cisire  eridence  of  the  disease  having 
a  contagious  property,  that  is,  of  its  being  communicated  bjf  intercourse  of  the  healthf 
with  the  sick. 

1.  The  two  first  persons  affected  in  the  town  of  Arbroath  (Nos.  1  and  2  of  the 
above  list,  both  of  whom  died)  had  just  returned  from  Dundee,  where  they  had 
visited  persons  sufFtTing  from  cholera.  The  affection  of  these  two  persons  of 
course  proves  nothing  as  to  the  cont^ious  property  of  the  disease,  because  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  by  inhabiting  a  *'  tainted  district,"  not  by  intercourse  with 
persons  already  sick,  tliat  they  contracted  the  disease. 

2.  The  six  next  persons  who  took  the  disease  in  Arbroath, — and  the  six  first  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Arbroath  who  took  it  without  having  left  the  town  (Nos.  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  of  the  above  list),  had  re{)eated  and  close  intercourse  with  the  two 
first  (Nos.  1  and  2),  or  with  No.  3;  that  is,  with  persons  Jilready  sick  of  the  disease, 
before  they  took  it. 

3.  Ail  tliese  six  took  the  disease  in  the  course  of  the  week,  between  the  29th  of 
October,  when  the  first  case,  that  of  Mrs.  M(jumuir,  occurred  in  Arbroath,  and  the 
5th  of  November,  when  the  case  of  David  Skygic,  the  eighth  in  Arbroath  who  had 
not  been  in  Dundee,  and  the  first  in  Arbroath  who  had  not  had  known  intercourse 
with  the  sick,  occurred. 

Here,  it  will  be  obser\'ed,  that  in  order  to  prove  that  the  disease  spreads  by  in- 
tercourse of  the  healthy  with  the  sick,  we  do  not  only  rely  on  the  fact  of  a  succession 
of  cases,  to  tlie  number  of  six,  occurring  amon^  those'  who  have  had  such  inter- 
course, but  on  the  fact  of  its  occurring  among  them  ow/y,  during  a  whole  week,  out 
of  a  population  of  more  than  15,000  persons  (the  population  of  Arbroath  having 
been  14,500  at  the  census  of  1841),  many  of  whom  were  undeniably  more  exposed 
to  the  action  of  every  other  external  cause  that  has  ever  been  assigned  as  in- 
fluencing the  disease,  excepting  only  intercourse  with  the  sick.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  have  shown  to  have  happened  in  various  other  cases,  when  the  disease 
has  bfeen  introduced  into  a  town  in  Scotland;  and  we  maintain  that  a  simple  calcu- 
lation of  chances  is  enough  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  happened  in  any  one  of 
those  succession  of  cases,  if  the  circumstauce  of  intercourse  with  the  sick  had  not 
aided  in  detcmiiiu'ng  the  appearance. 

W.  P,  Alison, 
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Akt.  II. 

Ohserraiions  on  an  Article  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,*  {No.  199),  entitled 
•  Quarantine^  Small  Pox,  and  Yellmo  Fever*  By  J.  O.  M'William,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  R.N.,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Honourable  the  Board  of  Customs.* 

The  subject  of  the  epidemy  on  board  H.M.S.  Eclair,  and  on  the  island  of  Bo^ 
Vista,  in  the  Cape  de  Verde,  which  has  already  on  three  distinct  occasions  been 
fully  discussed  in  the  leading  medical  journals  of  tlic  United  Kingdom,  of  France, 
and  of  America,  has  again  l)ecn  brought  before  the  public  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review,'  for  July,  1853,  in  an  article  entitled  *  Quarantme,  Small  Pox,  and  Yellow 
Fever.' 

On  each  of  the  three  occasions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  verdict  of  the  press, 
in  spite  of  all  opposing  efforts,  has  been  unifomdy  and  unanimously  in  favour  of 
the  views  .advanced  in  my  *  Report  on  the  Fever  of  Boa  Vista,'  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February,  1 SK) ;  and  as  it.  has  been  very  generally  admitted 
that  the  whole  of  this  question  has  nowhere  been  so  elaborately  or  so  philosophi- 
cally examined  as  in  the  pages  of  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review,'  (Nos.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  xx.,)  I  am  desirous  that  the  few  observations  1  have  to 
make  on  the  article  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  should  obtain  publicity  through 
the  same  channel. 

The  E<linburgh  Reviewer,  to  my  mind,  betrays  a  singular  inaptitude  for  the  impor- 
tant task  lie  has  undertaken,  as  his  article  throujcrhout  indiciites  a  total  ignorance 
regarding  those  epidemics  whose  nature  and  qualities  he  hjis  j)resumed  to  detennine. 
But  even  had  he  been  weU  informed  on  these  points,  the  recklessness  of  assertion, 
the  disingenuousness  in  representing  facts,  the  suppression  of  matters  essential  to 
the  eluciaation  of  the  truth,  and  the  onesidedness  of  argument  whicli  pervade  the 
whole  article,  would  of  themselves  be  fatal  to  anything  aj)proaching  to  a  fair,  just, 
and  impartial  exposition  of  Small  Pox  and  Yellow  Fever,  in  their  relation  to  the 
Quarantine  Laws. 

From  a  reviewer  whose  obioct  is  truth,  and  truth  alone,  and  whose  information, 
impartiality,  and  ability,  rencfer  him  equal  to  treat  fairly  and  properly  the  subject 
of  the  quarantine  laws,  as  ap])lied  to  yellow  fever,  or  any  other  epidemic  disorder, 
we  naturally  look  for  a  candid  and  unreserved  statement  of  the  evidence  adduced 
on  both  sfdes  of  the  question,  and  for  due  consideration  of  the  results  of 
those  laborious  and  important  investigations  which  quarantine  has  of  late  years 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  competent  inquirers  ;  such  as  the  committee  appomted 
hj  the  States  of  New  York,  and  the  *  International  Sanitary  Conference,  which 

*  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  tliat  on  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  at  Boa  Vista 
in  184.5,  Dr.  M'William,  an  officer  greatly  distinguished  in  the  unhappy  Niger  expediti<<n,  was 
■ent  out  by  the  Ciovemment  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  disea.se.  Dr.  M'William  went  out 
to  Boa  Vista  without  bias,  or,  if  onytliing,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  hypothesis  of  the  non- 
emitagiou  of  yellow  fevi>r.  (hi  his  arrival  at  the  island,  he  examined  personally  every  one 
who  seemed  able  to  afford  information.  Every  single  question  and  answer  was  printed  in  Ids 
Beport,  and  fVom  tltis  evidonc<'  lie  proceeded  to  draw  his  conclusions 

It  is  competent  for  every  one  to  peruse  and  collate  this  evidence,  without  reference  to  Dr. 
M'William's  conclusions.  We  have  already  done  so,  and  have  given  in  previous  numbers  the 
rraults  of  our  inquiry.  In  coming  to  our  conclusions,  we  were  entirely  fVee  iVom  personal  bias, 
for  we  were  quite  unacquainted  with  Dr.  M'William,  and  our  opinions,  from  training  and 
previous  study  of  the  subject,  had  boon  anti-contagionist.  But  we  found  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  so  extraordinary,  that  after  full  coUation  and  sifting  of  the  evidence,  we  abandoned 
oar  previous  opinions,  and  admitted  of  the  importation  of  yellow  fever  into  Boa  Vista  by  the 
EHair  steamer.  Nothing  that  has  since  appeared  has  altered  our  convictions,  and  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  affirming  that  few  candid  men  will  go  over  this  controversy  without  agreeing 
wHh  Dr.  M'WilUam. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  seen  an  honest  observer  like  Dr.  M*  William — a  man  who 
has  deserved  well  of  science  and  of  his  conntr> — treated  with  obloquy  and  derision  by  the  par- 
tisans of  an  opposite  opinion.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  scientific  question  should  be 
Judged,  nor  is  it  tlie  treatment  which  Dr.  M' William  should  have  received  from  those  in 
authority.  But  personally  the  matter  shoidd  be  of  little  consequence  to  him.  He  has  done 
his  duty,  and  may  safely  commit  his  cause  to  the  Judgment  of  his  profession. — Editor. 
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met  at  Paris  in  1851,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Governments  of 
England,  France,  and  ten  otuer  European  powers. 

In  1845  the  House  of  Assembly  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
on  the  quarantine  laws.  The  coumiittee  particularly  invest if?ated  the  question  as 
to  the  necessity  of  yellow  fever  beinji^  guarded  a^nst  by  quarantine.  The  com- 
mittee "sought  information  from  all  so urc<?s  within  their  |)<)wer,"  and  inierro- 
gatcd  executive  and  medical  officers  of  the  navy,  commercial  men,  and  physicians 
of  reputation  and  experience  in  cinl  practice.  In  short,  as  is  stated  in  the  able 
report  of  the  committee,  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in  January,  1846, 
"  every  one  in  the  city  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  on  the  subject  of 
quarantine,  or  public  health."  Here,  from  the  genius  and  tone  of  commercial 
enterprise  among  the  people,  there  could  be  no  undue  leaning  in  favour  t.f  restric- 
tive measures,  yet  the  comuiittee,  from  the  evidence  brought  before  them,  more 
especially  from  the  fact  that  yellow  fever  had  not  apj)earcd  in  New  York  for  neariy 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  not  since  quarantine  was  so  rigidly  enforced,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  "that  a  vessel  arriving  at  New  York  from  a  port  where  the 
average  temperature  is  about  80°  Fah.,  may  bring  the  yellow  fever,  if  the  yellow 
fever  is  prevailing  at  the  port  of  her  departure,  or  if  she  lays  alongside  a  vessel 
infected  with  yellow  fever,  or  if  the  crew  or  persons  on  board  are  otherwise 
exposed  to  it  "  (Report,  House  of  Assembly,  p.  44.)  Tlie  House  therefore,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  imposed  a  quarantine  of  thirty  days  after 
arrival  at  New  York,  and  at  least  twenty  days  after  discharge  of  cargo,  up  m  all 
vessels  arriving  (between  the  81st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  October^  direct  **  from  a 
place  where  yellow  fever,  bilious,  malignant,  or  other  pestilential  or  infectious 
fever,  existed  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  or  on  board  of  which,  during  the 
vovage,  any  case  of  such  fever  shall  have  occurred." 

^e  regulations  of  the  *  International  Sanitary  Conference,'  held  at  Paris  in 
1851,  as  regards  quarantine  upon  vessels  arriving  at  a  European  i>ort,  from  any 
place  where  yellow  fever  is  prevailing,  are  to  the  follo>*ing  eflcct: 

1.  "Travers6e  heureuse;  minimum  [of  quarantine],  cinq;  maximum,  sept  jours. 
**Le  minimum  de  cinq  jours  pourrait  ctre  abaiss^  a  trois  iours,  si  la  traversee 

avait  dure  plus  de  treu^e  jours  ct  si  le  batiment  el  ait  dans  de  bonnes  conditions 
d'hvgiene. 

2.  "S'il  y  a  eu  dcs  accidents  pendant  la  traversee;  minimum,  sept  jours; 
maximum,  quinze  jours." 

3.  "  Pour  les  cas  extraordinaires,  d'une  eravit^  except ionnclle,  ct  en  dehors 
de  toute  provision,  Ics  mcsuies  seraient  etaolies  d'apres  ce  principe  sup^*rieur  k 
toute  regie,  Salus  populi  stiprema  Ux — et  laissces  au  jugement  de  Vautoritd 
sanitaire,  sous  sa  responsabilit^." 

In  this  country,  also,  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  and 
its  capability  of  being  imported,  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
a  board  of  army  medical  officers,  convened  by  order  of  the  bite  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  ap- 
pointed by  the  College  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

Ihe  Anny  Medical  Board,  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one,  were  of  opinion  that 
"yellow  fever  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  mjiy  be  imported."  The  Committee  of 
the  College  also  arrived  at  the  c(mclusion  "that  it  appears  to  the  College  to  be 
sufficiently  proved  that  yellow  fever  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  infectious, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  may  be  imported ;"  and  added,  "  that  the  disease  has 
been  in  some  instances  imported,  ihe  historic  of  the  epidemic  fecer  tchich  occurred  in 
Her  Majedifs  »hip  Eclair ^  and  at  Boa  Vista y  in  1845,  affords  conclusive  evidence,^* 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that,  at  the  present  day,  an  article  professing  to 
treat  t  he  subject  of  quarantine  should  appear  in  a  prominent  and  influential  joui'uid 
without  t  he  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  the  special  labours  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  New  York,  or  of  the  International  Sanitary  Conference,  or 
of  the  Board  of  Anny  medical  officers.    Why  these  able  and  important  docomenta 
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should  have  been  unnoticed  by  the  reviewer  seems  explicable  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition, either  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  existence,  or  that  they  were  laid  aside 
by  him  because  they  were  unsuitable  to  his  purpose,  as  coutainmg  fa9ts  which, 
coming  from  sources  so  highly  responsible  and  deserving  of  respect,  would  have 
stood  in  awkward  juxtaposition  with  the  opinions  of  those  autnoritics  to  which 
he  professes  to  give  his  faith. 

Li  either  case,  the  omission  must  be  regarded  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  disqualifi- 
cation to  do  justice  to  the  subject  of  quarantine.  The  Report  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  is  indeed  once  alluded  to ;  but  then  is  only  mentioned  in  order  tliat  the 
reviewer  may  indulge  himself  in  a  coarse  sneer  at  the  College,  flow  often  do 
ve  find  ignorance  and  insolence  goin^  hand  in  hand ! 

In  the  same  way  that  a  just  exposition  of  the  general  question  of  the  Quarantine 
Laws  requires  that  the  facts  which  teU  for  as  well  as  against  their  further  main- 
tenance should  be  fairly  and  unreservedly  stated,  so  in  like  maimer  is  it  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  individual  cases,  in  which  the  endemic  or  foreign  origin  of  an 
epidcmy  becomes  the  subject  of  discussion.  In  order,  therefore,  to  test  fairly  the 
question,  as  to  whether  the  Boa  Vista  yellow  fever  epidemy  of  1845-0  was  indi- 
genous or  imported,  it  would  seem  indispensable  that  every  document  (more 
especially  every  official  document)  relating  to  that  outbreak,  and  written  shortly 
after  its  occurrence,  should  be  subjected  to  rigorous  and  searching  investigation. 
This  doe«  not  appear  to  have  been  the  course  adopted  by  the  reviewer,  as  he 
discards  altogether,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  Dr.  King's  official  report, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  March,  1848.  In  like  manner  he  omits 
all  notice  of  the  letters  of  Sir  William  Pym  on  the  reports  of  Dr.  M* William  and 
of  Dr.  King,  "on  the  fever  of  Boa  Vista,"  both  letters  being  addressed  to  the 
lords  of  the  council,  and  presented  to  Parliament  in  April,  1847,  and  May,  1848, 
respectively.  Nor  does  the  reviewer  once  allude  to  my  '  Remarks  on  Dr.  Kingf  s 
Report,'  published  in  April,  1848,  or  to  my  *  Observations  on  the  Second  lieport 
on  Quarantine,  by  the  General  Board  of  Health,*  published  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  that  official  document.  As  regjirds  tue  Boa  Vista  epidemy,  the 
reviewer,  in  fact,  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  limit  his  sources  of  information  to 
the  '  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  Quarantine,'  and  to  a  book  by  Dr. 
King,  entitled,  *  The  Fever  of  Boa  Vista  unconnected  with  the  visit  of  the  Eclair 
to  that  Island,*  published  some  time  in  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  that  is,  six  years 
qfter  the  events  and  about  five  years  after  the  publication  of  his  official  report. 

Upon  these  alone,  and  by  a  sweeping  denunciation  of  my  *  Report,'  as  well  as 
Vy  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  approacn  to  the  chief  and  distinguishing  features  of 
tne  case,  he  endeavours  to  make  it  appear  that  the  yellow  fever  at  Boa  Vista 
was  not  introduced  by  the  sick  crew  of  the  Eclair. 

It  is  doubtless  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  have  followed  up  the  Boa  Vista 
controversy,  that  the  only  effect  of  Dr.  King's  report  was,  by  the  statements  it 
contained  (although  the  conclusions  were  wholly  opposed  to  mine),  to  confirm  the 
main  facts  assumed  in  my  own  Report.  That  this  was  so,  and  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  professional  press  here  and  elsewhere,  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  Reports,  and  to  consult  the  medical 
journals  of  the  period.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  moreover  show,  that 
although  Dr.  King's  inquiries  at  Boa  Vista  took  place  nine  months  after  mine,  there 
was  a  remarkable  and  important  coincidence  between  our  Reports,  as  to  the  periods 
at  which  the  various  districts  of  the  island  were  invaded  by  fever. 


Names  of  Places.  Dr.  King.  Dr.  M' William. 

Fort  on  small  island    .     Sept.  16th  or  17th,  1845     .  Sept  16th  or  17th,  1845. 

AlK)ut  October  12th       .     .  Oct  12th. 

Sept.  14th Sept.  17th. 

About  October  14th  .     .     .  End  of  September. 

Not  mentioned      ....  Nov.  15th,  1845. 

Nov.  15th,  1845    ....  About  Nov.  16th. 


Porto  Sal  Rey 
Moradinha  .  . 
Rabil — Cabe9ada 
Boaventura  .  . 
Estacia  Velha     . 


Estaoio  de  Baxio    .    .    Not  mentioned      ....    End  of  November. 
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Eastern  tillages: 

Cabeya  dos  Tliarafes    .    October  27th Eud  of  October. 

Fundo  das  Figueiras    .     October  31st Nov.  19th. 

Joao  Gallego       .     .     .     Nov.  1st Nov.  1st. 

It  thus  appears  that  as  regards  the  dates  of  these  occurrences,  there  is  a  re- 
markable agreement  between  the  two  Reports.  In  his  recent  production,  however. 
Dr.  King  makes  several  statements  at  variance  with  fact,  and  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  some  of  those  contained  in  his  Report.  But  as  the  errors  and  iuconsLstencies 
of  Dr.  King  have  elsewhere  been  exposed  in  detail,  I  need  not,  in  the  following 
remarks,  do  more  than  allude  to  them  incidentallv. 

In  discussing  the  objections  professed  to  be  raised  by  the  author  of  the  article 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  against  the  importation  of  the  yellow  fever  into  Boa 
Vista  bv  the  sick  crew  of  the  Eclair,  I  shall  first  extract  their  substance  as  brieflj 
as  may  "be  consistent  with  the  emplovment  of  the  reviewer's  own  words,  and  then 
endeavour  to  dispose  of  them  seriatim,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which 
thev  occur  in  the  review. 

At  i)a^  20S,  the  reviewer  states  that  the  Eclair,  "  on  the  20th  August,  arrived 
at  Boa  \ista,  which  is  in  the  yellow  fever  zone;"  that  some  of  the  officers  "and 
their  sen'ants  were  attacked  with  fever  while  linu^  in  the  tou-n;  and  that  the 
captain  was  taken  ill  in  the  house  of  an  English  family,  and  the  purser  in  that  of 
Mr.  Kenny;"  "that  the  water  for  cookinjr  and  washing  was  of  tuc  worst  descrip- 
tion; the  meat  supplied  to  the  fort  was  diseased  and  unwholesome;  and  that  the 
cattle  on  the  island  were  dying  in  great  numbers — one  of  tlie  recognised  pre- 
monitory signs  of  an  impending  ejpidemic — and,  ''lastly,"  that  "in  the  early  part 
of  September  rain  had  begun  to  fall." 

The  inference  evident tv  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  first  sentence  here 
quoted,  is  to  the  effect  tliat  as  Boa  Vista  was  in  the  "  yellow  fever  zone,"  the 
occurrence  of  a  yellow  fever  epidemy  there  was  nothing  remarkable.  But  there  is 
another  ceoCTaphical  fact,  of  some  importance  in  this  question,  upon  which  the 
reviewer  IS  silent — viz.,  that  all  tlie  other  islands  of  the  group,  nine  in  number,  and 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  each  other,  are  also  in  the  "yellow  fever  zone." 

This  pmpinquity  of  the  islands  to  each  other  is  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  inquiry,  from  the  very  im{)ortant  and  re- 
markable fact,  tliat  although  they  all  {)ossess  the  same  geological  structure,  nearly 
the  same  kind  of  population,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  meteorological  influences, 
none  of  them  suffered  from  yellow  fever  except  Boa  Jlsta,  the  island  at  tcAick 
H.M.8.  Eclair  had  previously  arrived  with  that  disease  prevailing  among  her 
creic. 

It  was  indeed  asserted,  in  one  of  the  authorities  of  the  'Review' — the  Second 
Report  on  Quarantine  "  by  the  General  Board  of  Health'' — that  "  in  the  adjoining 
island  of  San  Jago  there  was  yellow  fever  while  the  Erluir  was  at  Boa  Vista,"  a 
statement  which  the  reviewer  has  not  ventured  to  repeat.  After  the  refutation  of 
this  most  erroneous  statement  of  "the  General  Board  of  Health,"  by  the  evidence 
of  his  excellency,  the  governor-general,  the  late  Mr.  George  Miller,  of  San  Nicolas, 
Mr.  Rendall,  the  English  consul,  l>r.  Nunes,  an.l  Seuhor  Baptista,  of  San  Jago, 
perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  subject.  But  in  case  it  shouldbc 
again  taken  up,  in  the  excess  of  zeal,  by  some  imprudent  partisan,  it  may  be  well 
here  to  state  that  Captain  Simnson,  of  the  Rolla,  the  main  authoritV  of  the 
Board  of  Health  on  this  part  of^  the  question,  now  admits,  that  "as  te  heard 
nothing  of  bhick  vomit"  at  San  Jago,  his  informant  most  probably  meant  merely 
severe  cases  of  the  remittent  fever  which  annually  prevails  more  or  less  at  Porto 
Praga,  and  that  Dr.  Macfarkne,  who  was  surgeon  of  the  Rolla  at  tbe  time 
alluded  to  (1845-6),  also  writes  to  me  to  say,  "1  am  unable  to  conjecture  how 
Captain  Simpson  could  think  that  yellow  fever  prevailed  at  Porto  Praga,  at  any 
time,  as  until  the  night  of  your  communication  /  never  heard  of  a  single  case  of 
gellow  fever  having  occMtredat  ai^  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  except  Boa  Vista:' 
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Dr.  Stewart,  deputy  inspector  of  Malta  Hospital,  also  writes  me  to  say,  "  I  do 
not  know  who  could  have  told  me  about  yellow  fever  at  San  Jago — ^possibly  it  was 
Captain  Harston,  of  the  Eclair"  Captain  Harston,  however,  replies:  "I  never 
tola  Dr.  Stewart,  or  any  one  else,  that  tnere  was  yellow  fever  at  San  Jago.  I  could 
not  have  done  so,  for  i  never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence,  nor  do  I  believe  it." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  as  to  the  alleged  prevalence  of  yellow  fever 
at  San  Ja^,  contemporaneously  with  the  epidemic  at  Boa  Vista,  is  now  set  at  rest, 
and  that  the  assertion  of  the  (jeneral  Board  of  Health  must  be  abandoned,  even 
by  themselves.  As  respects  Captain  Estcourt  and  the  other  officers  who  were 
living  in  Porto  Sal  Rey,  Boa  Vista,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  when  the  captain 
was  taken  ill  there  were  black  servants  only  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  and 
even  against  their  being  infected  Captain  Estcourt  took  precautions.  The  state- 
ment tnat  "  some  of  the  officers  and  their  servants  were  attacked  with  fever  while 
in  the  town/'  immediately  on  its  being  seen  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  called  forth  from 
him  the  following  obser\'ation:  "  This  passage  conveys  a  very  erroneous  impression. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  Captain  Estcourt,  and  strictly  followed  in  etery  instance^  was, 
that  if  any  of  the  officers  or  servants  living  in  the  town  were  taken  ill,  they  should 
immediately  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital  on  the  small  island.  This  was  the  conduct 
actnallv  pursued  by  Captain  Estcourt,  when  he  was  attacked  a  short  time  after- 
wards. 

Even  supposing  the  statements  of  the  'Review*  as  to  the  attacks  of  the 
ci4ptain  and  officers  to  be  correct,  they  could  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  mere 
negative  evidence:  but  in  the  main  they  are  wholly  incorrect. 

The  water  used  by  the  Eclair  crew  at  Boa  Vista  was  procured  from  the  same 
loiirce  as  that  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  supplied  from  time  imme- 
moriaL  The  meat  issued  to  the  crew,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  King  (in  his 
recent  work,  but  not  alluded  to  in  his  Report),  is  said  by  the  reviewer  to  have 
been  "  diseased  and  unwholesome,"  was  of  tlie  very  same  quality  as  that  with  which 
the  tables  of  the  governor-general,  of  the  consul,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  others,  were 
pTOvided;  and  in  no  case  was  it  complained  of.  But  to  talk  of  a  ship's  company 
of  an  English  man-of-war  eating  "carrion"  betrays  cither  ignorance  or  wilful 
misrepresentation. 

Unwholesome  or  tainted  meat  is,  in  every  case,  surveyed  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  ship,  and,  if  necessary,  condemned.  That  the  "  cattle  were  (lying  in  great 
numbers"  is  altogether  untrue,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging.  The  cattle  did  not  begin  to  die  until  the 
fever  had  in  a  great  measure  left  the  island ;  and  even  then,  the  consul  says, 
"there  was  no  unusual  amount  of  illness  among  the  cattle.  It  is  the  case,  more 
or  less,  every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  after  the  new  grass  springs 
np."  Moreover,  will  any  sane  person  assert,  that  even  had  the  water  and  the 
meat  been  of  the  worst  possible  description,  either,  or  both,  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever  ?  For  the  state  of  the  weather  while  the  Eclair  was  at  Boa 
Vista,  I  would  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  consul,  of  Captain  Buckle,  and 
Dr.  Carter,  of  the  Growler ^  all  of  whom  kept  meteorological  registers,  which  will 
be  found  to  confinn  what  I  had  already  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Macaulay,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Pettingall,  and  others — that  the  weather  was  never 
more  beautiful  than  at  the  p'^riod  m  question.  Even  Dr.  King  did  not  invoke  a 
vitiated  and  malarious  atmosphere  earlier  than  the  "  end  of  September  or  begin- 
ning of  October,"  while  by  tliat  time  several  persons  are  admitted  to  have  been 
att^ked,  and  it  has  never  been  denied  that  two  Portuguese  soldiers  on  the  small 
isUnd,  engaged  in  guarding  the  sick,  were  both  dead  from  yellow  fever  on  the 
21st  of  September. 

The  reviewer,  at  page  210,  goes  on  to  say :  "  All  competent  witnesses  who 
aetnidly  saw  the  disease  state  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  aggravated  form 
of  the  common  endemic  fever  of  the  African  coast." 

How  does  this  affect  the  question  at  issue  ?  There  are  many  observers,  of 
admitted  competence,  who  consider  yellow  fever  with  black  vomit  an  aggravated 
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fonn  of  the  endemic  fever  of  the  African  coast.  The  ^ejwrt  of  surrey  held  <ni  the 
crew  of  the  Eclair,  bv  Dr  Carter,  Mr.  Machonchv,  and  Dr.  M*Clure,  and  dated 
at  Boa  VLsta,  Sept.  13tli,  181^5,  specially  states,  *^  the  ertremely  maliffmamt  ehamekr 
of  the  ferer,  which  hoji  resisted  the  trealiHenl  usually  found  9uccet*ful  im  ike  eommtm 
entJemic  form  of  the  coast." 

Even  Sir  AViliiani  Burnett  assigns  conta^ous  properties  to  the  ferer  at  this 
period,  for  lie  therel)y  accounts  for  the  fatal  attack  of  the  lamented  Dr.  M'CIiir, 
wliich  took  j)lace  the  ver}'  day  on  which  the  survey  was  held.  (Admiralty  Cor* 
resjjondence  on  Eclair ,  p.  55.) 

At  page  210-11  the  reviewer  observes:  "The  consul  admits  that,  up  to  the 
9th  of  October  (when  the  fever  began  to  show  itself),  extraordinary  heat  and  the 
fall  of  a  hirge  quantity  of  rain  had  been  ex])crieuced.  The  two  Portuguese 
surgeons  maintained  that  the  fever  arose  from  stagnant  water,  and  held  the  same 
o])inion  until  the  20th  of  November.  The  presence  of  a  contagious  epidemic  was 
not  found  out  until  the  20th  of  November,  whereupon  the  prmcipal  inhabitants, 
with  the  governor-general,  quitted  the  island.  The  appearance  of  the  earlier  cases 
had  excited  neither  surprise  nor  alarm,  because  they  could  not  be  diotiuguished 
from  the  ordinary  autumnal  fever  of  the  island." 

The  substance  of  the  iirst  two  sentences  here  quoted  is  taken  from  a  despatch 
of  the  consid  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  dated  at  San  Antonio,  Dec.  22nd,  1845, 
and  it  mav  be  well  to  take  a  few  other  extracts  from  the  same  despatch,  to  show 
how  far  tne  statements  of  the  reviewer  in  the  two  last  sentences  are  borne  out  by 
the  fact  s  t  h(;re  represent  cd.  The  consul  continues :  "  The  anxiety  which  this 
vess(!l  ( Ei-Uiir)  gave  me,  during  her  lengthened  $ta^  here,  tcaf,  I  assure  your  lord- 
shijiy  of  the  most  painful  description.  The  daily  reports  of  deaths,  the  belief  that  the 
fever  was  of  the  worst  description,  and  the  fear  of  subsequent  consequences,  were 
all  of  the  most  distressing  nature." 

"  The  fears  of  tli(5  people  had  not  subsided  at  the  events  already  recorded,  when 
it  waa  rej)()rted  on  the  20/A  September,  seven  days  after  the  steamer  had  left,, 
that  one  of  the  white  Portuguese  soldiers,  who  had  been  hauled  at  the  island 
with  the  crew  of  the  Eclair,  had  died  in  the  fort.  The  following  day 
another  also  died,  and  the  remaining  soldier,  a  coloured  man,  was  reported 
sick.  Another  coloured  soldier  was  sent  to  assist  his  comrade,  but  who  W(U 
also  taken  sick." 

According  to  the  reviewer,  the  epidcmy  at  Boa  Vista  was  not  contagious, 
l)ecause  it  was  not  until  the  20ih  November  that  the  Portuguese  surgeon  declared 
it  to  be  so.  Conviction  upon  such  ground  is  not  likely  to  extend  far  beyond  the 
reviewer,  and  lie  may,  therefore,  be  safely  left  in  the  possession  of  his  own  opinion. 
1  might,  however,  commend  to  his  notice  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  Portuguese 
surgeons,  the  governor  general,  and  others  (who  at  first  were  inclined  to  blame 
the  stagnant  water),  founded  upon  a  cabu  and  deliberate  opinion  of  the  whole 
case.  Why  has  the  reviewer  so  studiously  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  deaths  of 
the  Portugiiiese  soldiers  from  yellow  fever  within  a  week  after  the  departure  of  the 
Eclair;  or  to  the  illness  of  the  coloured  soldiers;  or  of  Pathi^s  family,  all  in  the 
month  of  September  ? 

He  can  deal  only  in  the  most  vague  generalities;  and  the^e,  even,  are  anything 
but  faithfully  stated.  An  appeal  to  individual  cases,  with  the  dates  and  order  in 
which  they  occurred,  would  nave  ca»ised  him  insuperable  embarrassment. 

At  page  210,  the  reviewer  says,  *  Until  November  20th,  free  intercourse  with 
the  other  islands  had  subsisted  without  any  communication  of  the  disease  to  them; 
and  even  so  ktc  as  the  27th  January,  1S4G,  the  governor  general  informed  the 
Portuguese  consul  general  at  Gibraltar,  that  tlie  disease  was  perfectly  endemic, 
for  not  one  of  those  who  emigrated  to  the  different  islands  had  the  disease,  or 
communicated  it  to  others." 

It  is  quite  true,  that  until  November  20th  there  was  free  intercourse  between 
Boa  Vista  and  the  other  islands  of  the  group.  But  up  to  this  time  no  sick  person 
had  left  Boa  Vista;  and  no  sick  person  (with  one  exception,  in  which  quarantine 
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precautions  were  taken)  was,  at  any  time  throuj^hout  the  whole  cpidemy,  landed 
on  any  of  the  other  islands.  It  was  asserted,  it  is  true,  in  the  *  Report  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,'  that  "siek"  had  fled  from  Boa  Vista  to  the  other 
islands  of  the  archipela^.  But  the  assertion  was  wholly  unfounded.  As  regards 
the  opinions  of  the  governor  geneial,  his  letters  to  Mr.  Greorge  Miller,  to  Dr. 
King,  and  to  myself,  are  extant,  to  prove  that  his  excellency  fiU  convinced  that 
the  fever  ic€u  contagious  from  its  commencement  ^  and  during  its  progress  an  the 
island."     (See  Dr.  M'WiUiam's  Remarks  on  Dr.  King's  Report,  p.  10.) 

At  page  211,  the  reviewer  continues,  "The  examinations  of  the  witnesses  whom 
he  (Dr.  M*  William)  examined,  are  dated  generally  April  2r)th,  seven  months  after 
ttc  departure  of  the  Eclair.  We  have  already  shown  the  enormous  diflBculty  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  an  epidemic  from  person  to  person,  supposing  it  to  be 
propagated  in  tfiat  way:  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  conditions  more  un- 
laYOurable  to  the  elucidation  of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  than  those  under  wliich  Dr.  M'William's  inquiry  was  conducted." 

It  is  granted  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  witnesses  been  interrogated 
at  an  earlier  period  after  the  departure  of  the  Eclair  from  Boa  Vista;  but  it  must 
also  be  allowed,  that  in  this  respect  my  investigations  were  much  less  disadvan- 
tageously  conducted  than  those  bv  Dr.  King,  seeing  that  I  preceded  him  on  the 
island  by  eight  or  nine  months,  and  it  was  no  fault  either  of  Sir  William  Burnett 
or  myself,  that  I  was  not  there  at  even  an  earlier  period.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  I  reached  Boa  Vista  tlie  first  outbreak  was  not  yet 
finished,  and  that  the  main  incidents  of  the  cpidemy  were  but  too  vividly  in  the 
recollection  of  the  people  who  had  witnessed  them;  and  that  my  information  was 
obtained  not  onlv  from  the  "illiterate,  semi-barbarous  iuha'bitants"  (as  the 
reviewer  is  pleased  to  designate  them),  but  also  from  intelligent  and  well-educated 
persons  of  the  higher  classes,  including  Portuguese  and  English,  some  of  whom 
nad  moved  in  and  not  discredited  the  most  intellectual  society  in  London.  Every 
unprejudiced  person  will,  1  imagine,  differ  with  the  reviewer  as  to  the  alleged 
untavourableness  of  the  conditions  at  Boa  Vista  for  elucidating  the  truth.  The 
salient  points  of  the  cpidemy  stand  out  in  so  prominent  relief  as  hitherto  lo  have 
defied  tlie  attempts  of  artifice  to  distort,  or  in  any  wise  to  disfigure  them;  and  I 
still  feel  as  forcibly  as  ever  the  justice  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated — "that 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  yellow  fever,  not  even  at  Ascension,  have  its  pro- 
perties been  discussed  on  grounds  iu  every  respect  so  favourable  for  arriving  at  a 
positive  result.  In  all  former  controversies  regarding  the  importation  of  yellow 
fever,  the  battle-ground  has  been  a  large  and  populous  city,  generally  a  seaport  town, 
where  arguments,  derived  from  doubts  as  to  the  previous  absence  or  presence  of 
disease,  the  varied  tyj)es  and  modes  of  living  of  vm\  inhabitants,  the  eflect  of  tidal 
harbours,  putrefying  cargoes,  and  animal  and  vegetable  matters  of  all  kinds;  in 
short,  endless  influences,  real  or  imaginary,  have  been  enlisted  into  the  service  of 
the  discussion,  and  employed  with  an  earnestness  that  gave  evidence  of  the  zeal  if 
not  always  of  the  judgment  of  the  parties  engaged.  Here,  fortunately,  we  have 
no  such  complication.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  narrow  strip  of  rock  within  half 
a  mile  in  length,  and  rarely  tenanted  by  more  than  three  individuals."  (Dr. 
M*William's  Remarks  on  Dr.  King's  Report,  p.  0.) 

The  reviewer,  at  p.  211-12,  states:  "On  this  miserable  African  island  there 
had  originally  been  eightv-six  Europeans,  of  whom,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  M'W' illiam's 
visit,  thirty-two  had  died,  and  many  others  had  left  the  island.  The  rest  of  the 
population  were  the  most  ignorant,  wretched,  and  debased,  of  the  human  race. 
There  was  no  register  of  deaths,  burials,  and  other  occurrences ;  in  fact,  no  record 
of  any  kind  upon  wliich  an  able  inquirer  after  truth  could  rely  with  certainty,  and 
by  wlfiich  he  could  test  the  credibihty  of  the  statements  made  to  him  by  the  illite- 
rate, semi-barbarous  inhabitants,  several  months  after  the  occurrence  had  taken 
place — people  who  had  created  all  a  common  interest,  a  strong  personal  interest, 
in  making  out  such  a  ease  as  would  further  their  common  object,  in  securing 
ample  damages  from  Great  Britain." 
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The  character  of  the  inhnhitants,  as  here  drawn,  is  a  fancy  sketch  of  the 
reviewer — an  exa^eration  of  the  picture  by  whicli  Dr.  King,  who  saw  little  or 
nothing  of  these  people,  endeavoured  to  represent  them.  As  a  more  faithful 
delineation  of  what  they  really  are,  1  may  here  eit«  the  published  opinion  of  a  lady 
of  acknowledjjed  attainments — literary  and  general —  who  lived  several  years  on 
the  island:  *They  are  a  simple,  gentle  race,  very  susceptible  of  kindness,  skilled  in 
all  the  arts  of  ])easant  life,  very  apt  in  acquiring  knowledge,  (as  she  had  maiiT 
opportunities  of  observing  in  a  school  wliieh  she  collected  and  taught  among  them,) 
and,  according  to  their  measure  of  instruction,  unaffectedly  influenced  by  religious 
feeling.'* — *  Slavery,  Past  and  Present,'  by  a  Lady,  pp.  15,  16. 

As  regards  the  allegation  that  the  inhabitants  tried  to  make  out  a  case  for 
damages  from  Great  Britain,  the  leading  features  of  the  epidcmy,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  intn)duction  of  the  fever  into  the  island  by  the  Mclair,  is  clearly  made 
out,  independently  of  the  evidence  of  a  single  native.  I  need  not  even  cite  the 
te^l  imony  of  the  Poi-tuguese,  but  1  can  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  English  who 
were  on  the  spot  when  the  occurrence  took  place,  in  support  of  what  1  haye 
stated.  The  English  consul,  Mr.  Kendall,  says,  "  In  respect  to  the  Boa  Vista 
fever,  I  am  ready  to  verify  everv  statement  you  have  made." 

If,  then,  the  inhabitants  of  l3oa  Vista  leagued  together  to  extort  money,  on 
false  pn;tonces,  from  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  exclude  our  own  countrymen— the 
representatives  of  our  own  government,  from  being  participators  in  the  same  com- 
biuat  ion. 

The  assertion  that  there  was  no  register  of  deaths,  &c.,  is  simply  incorrect. 
Had  the  reviewer  deemed  it  expedient  to  consult  my  *  Reimrt,'  pp.  18, 19,  or  even 
Dr.  King's  *  Report,'  j).  16,  he  would  have  found  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  eleven 
8ol(li(Ts  (nine  ot  them  Euro[)ean  Portuguese),  as  extracted  from  the  register  kept 
in  the  onicc  of  Major  Mascarcnhas,  the  military  commandant.  He  might  there 
have  discovered  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  two  first  cases  among  the  soldiers 
of  Boa  Vista — the  one  being  on  the  20th ,  and  the  other  on  the  21st  of  September. 

Again :  Is  there  not  a  very  marked  agreement  betw(^cn  Dr.  King  and  myself 
regarding  the  dates  of  the  invasion  by  fever  of  Porto  Sal  Key,  Kabil,  Moradinha,  the 
Eastern  villages,  and  other  places  on  the  Island  ?  And  surely  the  reviewer  can 
hardly  believe,  that  on  determining  these  or  any  other  points,  there  could  be  any 
collusion  between  the  two  reporters. 

At  page  212  the  reviewer  adds,  "  But  this  gentleman  (Dr.  M*William) 
laboured  under  still  greater  disadvantages;  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  place, 
ignorant  alike  of  the  habits,  character,  and  peculiarities  of  the  people.  *  *  • 
Witnesses  of  the  vilest  class  deposed,  &c.,  &c.  *  *  *  To  this  was  added — the  only 
medical  man  of  the  place  being  dead — the  testimony  of  a  person,  who  kept  a 
general  store,  and,  among  other  things,  sold  a  few  drugs,  and  gave  advice  gratis. 
Such  were  the  witnesses  who  convinced  Dr.  M*VVilliain  that  the  epidemic  which 
broke  out  at  Boa  Vista  on  November  20th,  1845,  had  been  brought  thither  by 
the  crew  of  the  JEclair,  in  the  preceding  August." 

It  appears  that  the  reviewer  cannot  be  right,  even  by  chance.  It  so  happens 
that  I  was  not  ignorant  either  of  the  habits,  character,  or  ])eculiarities  of  the 
people;  but  I  trust  the  ignorance  of  the  reviewer  on  those  points  has  been  already 
snthciently  demonstrateo.  The  description  here  given  of  Dr.  Almeida  is,  like  that 
which  the  reviewer  gives  of  the  i)eople  generally,  taken  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
King,  who,  in  his  *  Report  ,*  cites  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Almeida  rather  triumphantly, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  support  of  his  own  statements.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  Dr.  Almeida  give  an  emphatic  denial  to  what  Dr.  King  had  represented 
him  as  stating,  than  he  sbrunk  aown  at  once  in  Dr.  King's  estimation,  into  "a 
mere  storekeeper  and  dealer  in  dnigs."  But  I  hold  that,  besides  Dr.  Almeida, 
there  were  many  intelligent  persons  at  Boa  Vista  while  I  was  there,  including 
Major  Mascarcnhas,  Senhor  Carvahal,  Senhor  Joao  Baptista,  Senlior  Tavares, 
Senhor  Librae  Administrador  do  Concclho,  and  others.  The  evidence  given  to 
mc  by  the  lower  classes,  in  every  essential  point,  derives  ample  corroboration 
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from  that  of  the  upper  ranks — ^Portuguese,  natives,  and  English.  Among  the  last 
named,  I  may  mention  the  consul,  vice  consul,  the  late  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  Mrs.  Pettiugall. 

Such  were  the  sources  from  which  I  obtained  that  certain  information,  which 
proves,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  history  of  the  epidemic  at  Boa  Vista 
fulfils  every  condition  upon  which  evidence  of  the  infectiousness  of  a  disease  is 
supposed  to  rest — ^viz.: 

I%e  healthiness  of  the  island  before  the  arrival  there  of  tJie  *  Eclair,'  with 
yellow  fever  on  board. 

The  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  among  the  inhabitants  cf  the  island  (where  thai 
disetue  in  the  memory  of  man  was  unknown)  speedily  afterwards,  while  the 
other  islands  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  remained  unaffected. 

The  fact,  that  the  first  cases  were  in  those  persons  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  sick  of  the  *  Eclair* 

I^e  immunity  from  the  disease  of  distant  villages  for  long  periods,  until  the 
arrival  in  them  of  infected  persotts,  and  the  introduction  of  the  disease  in  every 
district,  from  infected  "foci." 

The  comparative  immunity  from  the  disease  obtained  by  persons  who  adopted 
common,  b^t  partial  precautionary  measures  against  infection. 

The  absolute  immunity  from  tie  disease,  procured  by  persons  who  adopted 
strict  measures  of  isolation  and  segregation,  which  measures  must  havefailed^ 
k€ul  the  disease  depended  upon  a  general  atmospherical  cause. 

According  to  the  reviewer,  the  epidemic  did  not  break  out  at  Boa  Vista  until 
November  20,  1845;  while  the  Eclair  arrived  there  in  the  preceding  August.  In 
answer  to  this  gross  misstatement,  I  may  adduce  evidence  to  wliich  the  reviewer 
cannot  reasonaoly  demur-— viz.,  Dr.  King's  Report,  according  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  were  uivaded  by  fever  at  the  following  periods: 

Fort  on  Small  Island,  off  Boa  Vista,  Sept.  16th,  or  17th,  1845. 
Porto  Sal  Rey,  on  the  Island  of  Vista,  about  October  12th,  1845. 
Moradinha,  on  the  Island  of  Vista,  Sept.  14th,  1845. 
Eabil — Cabeyada,  about  October  14th,  1845. 
Estacia  Vellia,  November  15th. 

Eastebn  Villages: 

Cabc^a  dos  Tharafes.  October  27th. 
Pundo  das  Pigueiras.  October  31st. 
Joao  Gallego.     November  l^t. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  fair  and  honourable,  I  ask,  how  coidd  the  reviewer 
state  that  the  epidemic  did  not  commence  until  Nov.  20th,  when,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  King,  as  well  as  of  myself,  the  fever  had  extended  over  even  the 
most  distant  parts  (f  the  island,  in  all  directions,  long  before  that  period. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  such  an  assertion  was  made  in  ignorance,  or  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  reckless  desire  to  accomplish  an  end  at  all  hazards,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  truth  ? 

At  page  213  continues  the  reviewer:  "Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Great  Britain  a  grant  of  money  and  supplies  of  different  kinds  (in  the  distnoution 
of  which  Dr.  M*William  appears  to  have  played  the  popular  part  of  almoner),  in 
compensation  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Eclair,  the  people  of  Boa 
Vista  were  encouraged  to  repeat  an  experiment  which,  on  its  first  trial,  had 
proved  so  successful,  when  the  sickly  season  returned,  after  the  departure  of  Dr. 
M'William  in  the  following  year.  This  gentleman  addressed,  in  Nov.,  1846,  a  letter 
to  Sir  William  Burnett,  announcing  the  reappearance  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Boa 
Vista,  on  the  authoritv  of  a  most  respectanle  and  intelligent  merchant  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  San  Nicolao,  who  had  written  to  inform  Dr.  M*William  that 
some  persons  had  died,  and  others  were  sick  of  the  disease.     Dr.  M'William 
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sugirrstcd  that  tlie  Director-General  might  possibly  deem  the  ease  sufficiently 
urgent  to  recommend  a.ssistance  bt^ing  sent  to  lioa  Vista,  and  offered  his  own 
senices  on  the  occiision,  which  Sir  William  Buniett  declined,  but  "  advised  the 
Admiralty  to  send  Dr.  Gilbert  King  as  medical  inspector  to  Boa  Vista.  On  the 
23rd  December  the  Sphyn:r  man-of-war,  ^-ith  Dr.  King  on  bfiard,  anchored  at 
Boa  Vista.  Two  boats  approaching  from  the  shore,  were  ordered  to  **  lie  off,"  and 
when  questioned  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  island,  the  answer  was  to  the 
effect  "that  the  fever  (the  second  epidemic)  had  carried  off  a  great  number  of 
arsons,  some  of  them  of  respect abh?  station.  The  disease  was  raging  in  Porto 
Sal  Rev  and  the  different  villages  throughout  the  island,  and  some  were  dving  every 
dav."  The  reviewer  next  proceeds  to  state  that  Dr.  King,  on  landing,  found  thii 
"  f)eside8  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,"  there  was  "  onfy  oneca*€  of  endemic  fever  in 
Porto  S<rl  2?ey,  and  that  in  a  few  days  after  he  had  sufficient  reason  for  believing 
that  "  ereiy  other  part  of  the  in/and  wag  equally  healthy" 

Any  one  unacquainted  with  the  case,  upon  reading  these  statements,  might  be 
led  to  supiKJse  that  there  had  bt;en  no  outbn'ak  of  fever  at  all  on  the  island  after 
my  departure,  and  that,  in  short,  the  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Miller, 
and  the  reports  after\*-ards  heard  by  Dr.  King  at  Madeira,  were  wholly  unfounded ; 
nothini^  more  tliau  puu!  fabrications,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  ihc 
sympatliv  and  aid  of  tlie  British  (iovcniment,  in  the  form  of  pecuniary  ecmipensa- 
tion.  llere,  iigain,  trutli  must  dispel  the  illusion  which  these  sentences  of  the 
reviewer  ccmvey.  In  three  days  after  my  departure  (July  15lh,  184t))  fever  again 
broke  out  in  Porto  Sal  Bey.  By  Dr.  King's  own  account,  not  a  dn)p  of  rain  fell 
until  a  month  afterwards;  and  the  first  case  occurred  in  one  of  the  best  and  cleanest 
houses  of  the  town  (that  in  which  Dr.  King  himself  afterwards  resided).  The  dis- 
ejise  soon  s])read,  attacking  many  persons  in  Porto  Sal  Bey;  and  long  before  Dr. 
King's  arrival,  had  proved  fatal  to  eleven  persons  in  that  town  alone,  including  some 
of  tiic  ]>rincipal  inhabitants,  viz.,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Senhor  Hypolito  Almeida,  benhor 
Frdiicisco  Spencer,  Senhor  Martines,  and  others.  1  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  numl)er  of  attacks  and  deaths  in  the  villages;  but  presumptively,  they  were  as 
great  in  proportion  as  at  Porto  Sal  Bey.  Were  these  occurrenees,  coupled  with 
the  horrors  alreiuly  experienced  bv  the  people  of  Boa  Vista  in  1S45,  not  sufficient  to 
excite  alarm?  Could  no  complaint  or  appeal  go  forth  from  them,  without  their 
being  subjected  to  the  charge  of  fraud  and  dissimulation  of  the  most  degrading 
kind? 

But  in  truth,  the  people  of  Boa  Vista  made  no  complaint  except  to  their  own 
governor-general,  and  tlicm  only  for  some  fofnl  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the 
j>oorer  and  more  distressed  of  their  countrymen.  Nor  was  it  till  months  after  the 
second  outbreak  that  they  received  any  pecuniary  compensation  from  the  lirithk 
Government;  so  that  the  statement  of  the  reviewer,  that  as  they  **  had  sucee<»ded  in 
obtaining  a  grant  of  money  from  Great  Britain,"  on  account  of  the  epidemy  of  1845, 
they  were  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  1S46,  is  simply  at  variance  with 
fact.  No  survivor  among  the  English  at  Boa  Vista  will  but  feel  ashamed  that  a 
calumny  so  cruel  and  so  unfounded  should  have  proceeded  from  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  against  the  inhabitants  of  that  island.  Had  Mr.  Macaulay  been  alive, 
no  voice  would  have  been  louder  or  more  indignant  than  his  in  refutation  of  so 
unjust  an  aceiLsation. 

\Vith  res])ect  to  the  allegation  that  "John  Jamieson  exaggerated  and  misrei)rc- 
sented  the  state  of  sickness  of  the  island  when  the  Sphynx  arrived  at  Boa  Vista,"  I 
have  to  obser\'e,  that  the  man  is  now  in  this  country,  and  denies  that  he  gave  the 
description  of  the  then  state  of  things  as  represented  by  Dr.  King  Jamieson's 
statement,  that  "the  second  outbreak  had  carried  off  a  great  number  of  persons, 
some  of  them  of  respectable  station,"  cannot  be  controverted;  and  although  Dr. 
King,  in  his  recent  work,  says  that  he  found  the  island  everjfwhere  healthy  a  few 
days  qfter  his  arrival,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  his  Report  he  talks  of 
treatingybMr/«?»  or  fifteen  cases  offerer  during  his  sojourn  there  of  six  weeks. 

But  supposing  we  are  to  grant  that  Jamieson  made  the  statements  which  arc 
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imputed  to  him,  what  can  they  have  to  do  with  the  sickness  and  mortality,  which 
are  not  denied,  even  by  the  reviewer.  And  wliat  are  we  to  tliink  of  Dr.  King's 
sense  of  public  duty,  when  we  find  him  afterwards  employing,  in  the  most  con- 
fidential manner,  in  the  exclusive  investigation,  in  short,  of  the  most  important 
facts  of  his  Report — ^a  man  whom,  at  the  first  interview,  he  had  found  guilty  of 
ex^geration  and  falsehood  !* 

The  course  of  conduct  by  which,  according  to  the  reviewer,  a  "  clear-headed  and 
candid  inquirer"  ought  to  be  guided  in  investigations  of  this  kind,  remains  yet  to  be 
noticed. 

With  a  ludicrous  gravity,  equalled  oidy  by  the  ignorance  which  it  discloses,  he 
propounds  the  following  as  the  **  formula"  of  what  my  Report  ovaht  to  have  been. 
"All  is  uncertainty:  unfortunately,  (he  matcriahi  for  a  history  oi  this  epidemy  do 
not  exist.  No  facts  come  under  my  own  observation:  even  my  meteorological  and 
other  observations,  carefully  made  during  the  liealthy  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  during  the  year  1846,  are  utterly  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 
Candour  obliges  me  to  warn  the  reader  that  they  furnish  no  criterion  whereby  to 
jud^  of  the  meteorological  or  other  causes  of  pestilence,  which  may  have  existed 
dunng  the  sickly  season  of  18 1:5." 

During  the  so-called  healthy  months  of  April  and  May,  ISiO,  cjuscs  of  yellow 
fever,  several  of  them  ending  fatiilly,  occurred  at  Porto  Sal  Rey,  Rjibil,  and  Joao 
Galleg(j;  at  the  last  place  alone  there  were  eight  cases  in  April.  There  were  also 
cases  at  Moradinha  m  June.  Charity  may  here  interpose  for  the  reviewer,  and 
plead  his  ignorance  of  these  occurrences.  But  even  then,  it  is  inciinibeut  uiK)n 
aim  to  invoke  "  meterological,"  or  *' other  causes^''  to  account  for  these  attacks 
of,  and  deaths  from,  yellow  fever  during  this  alleged  "  healthy  season.'' 

But  the  reviewer's  knowledge  of  met  eorology  is  evidently  upon  a  par  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  epidemics,  else  he  could  not  have  committed  hnnself  to  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  meteorological  cause  (except  in  the  ease  of  a  rotatory 
hurricane,  the  latling  of  a  nteteorolite,  or  some  other  wonderful  and  unusual  j)heno- 
menon,  which  might  give  rise  to  accidental  local  mischief)  coidd  j)roduce  disease  in 
one  only  of  a  group  of  islands  lyin^f  in  the  swee})  of  the  trade  winds,  and  in  sight 
of  each  other,  without  similarly  innueucing  the  others.  A  very  slight  acquaintance 
^ath  the  science  of  meteorology  would  have  suggested  to  him  that,  in  the  absence 
of  continuous  observations  for  a  lengthened  period,  observations  carefully  t^ken, 
and  recorded  during  three  months,  at  any  given  place,  thn)w  much  light  upon  its 
general  climate,  dunng  the  same  sea.son  every  year,  more  especially  in  intertropical 
countries,  where  climacteric  variations  are  less  during  a  succession  of  years  than 
elsewhere;  and  that,  as  regards  the  air  temperature,  a  main  element  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  climate  of  a  place,  most  important  information  regarding  its  amiual 
average  mean,  may  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  less, 
by  the  meteorologist  moderately  skilled  in  the  use  of  his  instruments. 

The  personalities  of  the  reviewer  as  to  the  mode  in  which  I  conducted  the 
inquiry  at  Boa  Vista,  and  general  merits  of  my  Report,  as  well  as  his  allusion  to  the 
*' lenient  censure"  passed  uj)on  the  Report  by  tne  director-general,  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice.  The  best  answer  (were  any  needed)  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
verdict  returned  by  the  pn)fessional  press  througliout  Europe  and  America,  after 
the  Report  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  criticism  by  that  more  enlarged,  and 
certainly  not  less  impartial  tribunal. 

It  was  then  that  commendation  beyond  the  heart's  content  was  substituted  for 
censure;  and  that  the  censurer^  in  his  tuni,  became  the  censured. 

•  In  my  "  Olwen'ationa*'  on  the  Second  Quarantine  Report  by  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
I  itated  (p.  i'2),  **Aj»  respects  Porto  Sal  Rey,  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  King  obtained  his  evi- 
dence there  wa«  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  tlnw: — His  list  of  qneriea  waa  written  down,  and  John 
Jamieson,  the  congul's  itorekeepcr,  a/oR«'  went  the  round  of  the  houses,  getting  answers  to  those 
queries  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  then  brought  them  to  Dr.  King,  who  transcribed 
them  thus  obtained  into  hut  men  jonmoi  or  note-book'."  To  this  Dr.  King,  in  his  recent  produc- 
tion (p.  101)  thus  replied :  "  It  is  quite  correct ;  the  information  was  obtained  in  that  manner, 
and  tnuiacribed  into  my  journal." 
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I  feel  it  would  be  unjust  to  that  profession  of  which  I  imi  most  humhle  member, 
did  I  conclude  these  remarks  witnout  declaring  mj  belief  that  the  article  ''Oi 
Quarantine,  &c"  which  the  editor  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review*  has  unwarilT pub- 
lished, would  never  have  been  allowed  to  appear  in  a  medical  journal,  oondaicKd 
with  talent  and  respectability. 

The  ignorance  of  medical  subjects,  the  careful  evasion  of  the  real  merits  of  tbe 
question,  and  the  paltry  special  pleadimr,  everywhere  apparent  in  the  article,  to  07 
nothing  of  the  tone  of  arrogance  and  disrespect  assumed  towards  the  College  a 
Physicians  and  others,  whose  views  do  not  suit  his  purpose,  clearly  indicate  tbit 
the  reviewer  belongs  to  another  profession  than  that  of  medicine. 

The  whole  review,  indeed,  can  only  be  regarded  as  another  manifestatian  of  tbe 
insolence  and  folly  of  that  empiricism  which  of  late  years  has  endeavoured  to  usoip 
some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  legitimate  medicine. 
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(Comdmdedjhm  No.  25.  j».  25.) 

We  shall  now  quit  the  subject  of  Cholera,  and  consider  some  of  the  other 
epidemic  disca^^eA. 

In  regard  to  the  extension  or  propagation  of  the  common  Continued 
Fever  of  this  countiy,  wo  have  obtained,  merely  by  study  of  its  history 
and  external  causes— certainly  independently  of  any  speculations  as  to  its 
pathology — ^nearly  all  the  information,  bearing  on  the  means  of  restraining 
ity  which  we  can  reasonably  expect ;  and  may  almost  say  tliat  our  know- 
ledge of  the  power  we  can  cxeiii  in  that  way  is  reduced  to  the  precision  of 
the  exact  sciences.  When  a  disease,  entitled  to  this  name,  has  really 
pcevailed  m  an  epidemic  in  this  dimate, — ^which  haa  happened,  during 
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thv  l.i-t  half  tVTUurv.  niu<:]i  m-'iv  fi>i.jutfiit'iy  iu  Sc«Mlanil  aoJ  Ireland  than 
i..  a:.v  ;:;!•:  »  I*  K.;u;»;.I. — wo  r.  :.';ir«l  it  a.-  au  t-iul-ii^lit'l  fact,  ihat  ou 
r  iiv:".ii  iii-.-.iirv.  it  ii.*-*  v. rv  :j.  j.  i-.,:.v  a|.io;ii-'.-«.l    i.j    i'c   '/<*-  cirKtiift^tanc*-  «;/ 

I '•         '    ■*•.      '■•'    '    :    * -1.  :a.'i  h  •  •  ii.t  !■•  il\:illJ-T;l!;«e.  lliat  vail  le  jMiiultlloUl 

;■.-»  ■;  i.iLi'.ii  :■■  :":.'•  \  ■  r^-.  ;.^  i'tv  ii.:..^'  iit-.-.t'  -i  whi.h  l.a-  «li.ii:rniii.t-il  ilit  sue- 
o  >>\:i.  A:.'l  \vi."  r!./..k  \i  '  ,  ■.;'liv  o.ii;.::i.  ti.:i:  wiu-ii  uc  liavr  an  ctleotive 
}■  .'V  *.au-.  :v"\Li  \\-'ii.:':\  :"aiiiil.'-^    ■:i.i. rvk !--•   iir-«t:tu:».-   cau    i-laiui   sujij»ort; 

•..■.■.!-i.>  wi...  l...-.r  j  .;>--<.  i  ti.i'Vi^ii  :'r.v.. r. — :..-  -aI.!-]:  all  KVt-r  i.ii>t-s  among 
t!.o:  ■  .  r  :..:i\  ^.>!.\  lii.-i  a  l';i:^>i':j.  :ii;'i  ''V  \\|  i^ii  :i.  .v  arc  .".>..-'*//'.*./.  ewu  l»v 
::  >  Nv  y.-.:- 1^.  :i    :.*  i'..-.  i^-:  ■:':";.'.  <.-  ;i.:....:.::y  ;   n\\\.  iii   lar^-.-  t'.tuiis. /<•>«*'* 

:    :.'.  i    aL'  '.   I  ■■.■■; .-..  1.   \wv.. !".  w  '■  *:.. .  I'jl::'/.-  i  ;\-  •■: ■!::.. trv  i   •li'r-huiirscs 

;'!..l:.  r-:  ;■•  1  :  y  :1. .;.»  .  u\  .a:,  -j^.ii;.  .x.]^.-  -:  w.:;.  ..v::.ii:.:y.  ;i;^  i.>  i.'.it  jowcr 
I.:"  i'.^::,.::.::.^'  :'..-.  t.x'«L-:  :.  *■:'  --:  '.i  ivvvi'-  i-y  o.-i.:,.^: -i; ;  tvt-i*  at  the 
iii..'.>.  a'.'V.iv>  ;..  1,    t\:  .  .:<.  i  :  ■  •■.■■.»:■    ...i^i  :..^.>.-.  ..L..i  1:.  :Lc  I'iaci:^.  when 

:.  '^..  :...■  .:.  ::::..  :...y  wtrv  ::;.v.  :.;:.;^:.;>  :.  ::.  :..-.-  \»  tii  :>  IkV  i.-iui- 
!  ..:y  :  i:.-  .:<   ■.:...^  :  :".i  vv:..o   r.    :"    :   :.-.   :■    -:x   .   .::  ■:   :;.;.\iii;^   j^- n   thril 

■  •«••■  a  _ 
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to  tjphus  fever,  equally  as  to  small-pox,  that  "where  the  means  of 
sufficient  s^xiratioti  of  the  sick  from  tite  hecdthy  do  not  exist,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  may  be  as  calamitous  as  ever.  Btill,  there  are  some 
points  as  to  the  propagation  of  the  poisons  exciting  this  and  other  dis- 
eases which  we  think  it  right  to  stato,  as  nearly  put  beyond  doubt  by 
observations  made  of  late  years;  because  they  are  considerably  different 
from  the  views  which  were  generally  adopted  only  a  few  years  bince,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  science  of  prevention  of  epidemic  disease,  ascertained,  as 
"we  think,  by  the  present  age,  which  may  assuredly  be  highly  important  to 
the  generations  that  succeed  us,  and  are  destined,  we  trust,  never  to  be  lost. 
L  Although  it  was  regarded,  so  lately — and  by  so  judicious  and  t^x- 
perienced  an  observer  as  Dr.  Bateman — as  an  impoitant  j)rinciple  regarding 
Continued  Fevers,  to  look  on  them  all  as  constituting  only  a  single  malady, 
we  think  it  now  established,  and  important  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there 
exist,  or  may  be  engendered,  in  this  climate,  several  distinct  poisons,  known 
only  by  the  febrile  diseases  which  they  excite,  all  coming  under  the  head 
of  Continued  Fever,  but  difiering  from  one  another  as  to  their  dangerous 
effect  as  decidedly  as  small  pox  does  from  measles ;  and  that  this  distinc- 
tion is  quite  different  from  the  distinction  in  the  ih'jree  of  the  most  urgent 
symptoms,  which  has  been  long  noted  in  all  e[>idemics  of  continued  fever, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  epidemic  diseases.  We  presume  that  there  is  now  no 
difference  of  opinion,  among  medical  men  who  have  seen  much  of  them, 
as  to  the  Refnpsing  fetter,  with  the  very  general  yellow  suffusion,  but  slight 
mortality,  of  1843-4,  in  Edinburgh  and  Gla.«?igow  (now  disappeared),  having 
l»een  the  offspring  of  a  distinct  specific  contagion  from  the  Tijphxis  fiver ^ 
with  papular  eruption,  no  yellowness,  less  tendency  to  early  crisis  and  re- 
lapse, and  much  greater  mortality,  which  prevailed  more  geneiTilly  a  few 
years  before  and  a  few  years  after  that  slighter,  but  clearly  chamcterized  dis- 
esse.  We  thought  it  cei-tain,  from  many  facts  then  presenting  themselves, 
that  these  two  forms  of  disease  had  this  undeniable  line  of  distinction  between 
them — ^that  passing  through  each  furnished  a  security  (almost  complete) 
against  its  own  return,  but  no  security  against  an  attack  of  the  other  ; 
and  this  conviction  was  not  formed  without  numerous  opportunities  of 
witnessing  both  diseases  run  their  course  in  the  same  individuals,  espe- 
cially the  same  medical  men.  We  caimot  speak  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  existence  of  a  similar  essential  distinction  between  the 
true  Typhus  fever  and  the  Typhoid  fever  of  Dr.  Jenner  and  others, 
characterized  by  the  longcT  and  more  indefinite  duration,  the  more  florid 
colonr  of  the  eruption,  the  uniform  affection  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  and 
less  profound  stupefaction  of  the  brain.  But  we  can  bear  witness  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  description  of  many  cases  of  continued  fever  given  by 
these  authors  under  this  last  head,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  cases  of  this 
description  at  certain  times  and  f places.  We  see  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  supposition  (only  to  bo  established,  however,  by  watching  the  history 
and  successions  of  cases  showing  those  characters)  that  this  typhoid  or 
entero-mesenteric  fever  is  specificiilly  distinct  from,  and  less  contagious 
than,  either  of  the  other  forms  of  continueil  fever  which  we  have  mentioned, 
bat  bears  the  same  relation  as  they  do  to  the  local  inflammations  usually 
attending  them — ^viz.,  that  they  are  its  complications  and,  in  a  certain 
degree,  its  consequences,  not  its  cause.  This  conclusion  would,  in  fact^  be 
qmte  in  conformity  with  what  we  consider  to  have  been  ascertained,  as  to 
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the  exi>t<n'.v  of  distinct  poisons  exciting  iliiwises  so  much  alike,  that  we 
mu>t  L:iw  to  thtin  all  tht'  name  of  Cuntinueil  Fever:  and  to  which  ve 
niu>t  a.M,  that  ai.y  ««no  of  ^uoh  fioipo::s  niay  aoqnire — under  conditions, 
an«i  thtivfoiv  at  t:iii»*s,  which  are  vet  unknown  to  us,  whether  hv  altera- 
t:<  n  Kfi  its  own  nacuiv.  or  hv  alteniti^>n  of  the  material  on  which  it  is  to 
act.  an  »■:  ideuiio  C'»Tistituti«.in.  and  a  nii^re  unrent  character: — mar  extend 
it^-lf  li.'Te  L:'i:*-r.iliy.  n»av  thn:*;iten  dcsuh  l»oth  uion?  fnquently  and  in  fl 
diri'<.-n:-nt  way.  may  n.«(uin'  a  i^:|>arate  study,  and  otten  demand,  and  hear, 
a  v»-n'  d^ritrnnt  tivatrnt-nt. 

II.  As  wc  now  admit  of  different  dis^^.^es  Wing  ranked  together 
as  l.\»nT:!n>.«i  F«ver<.  s.»  it  a]t])ears  likewi.s*?  ntves^ary  to  admit  that 
fkrvrnii.  TT'-'iKii'lv  ail.  I'urms  i>f  continued  fever  mav  have,  even  at  this  dar, 
^-/wr''-:  fnf*t\.'t  */  t*r>-/hi.  To  this  we  think  it  tlie  more  necessary  to 
advert,  on  a  CL>ui.t  if  the  eti*trts  that  Lave  bern  made,  no  doubt  with  the 
U--r  ::;:riiti.'ns,  t»  trace  all  >iKh  •iLs<.as«.'s — at  U»asi  the  epidemic  extension 
•^!' all  •»•;  h  .!:-!*Mse> — 1«»  i-r-  -^vrcc  oiily — the  f^iliution  of  the  atmosphere 
hy  rhr  •ir^..iLij  -^iti  u  uf  aiiiiiiai  anl  voiT'-taMe  matter.  That  continued 
tvv.jr.  a.>  Wfll  u.-*  iiiit.ruiitU':.t.  mi-/  '.ivW..-mi'/v  originatt*  and  become 
-. . * ;'-  n.  ''■  fr.  I u  this  v.- i il<<.*.  j  a r: i cularly  t hv  ty j  h •  v •  i  or  en tero- mesenteric 
fcvvr  i.f'-ive  iiiviiti.-nitl.  wv  thiiik  wmitreii  verj-  j  i\.ti^'i'le,  if  not  ab:<rdateij 
T'r»:»V'>i.  iy  a  few  ii^tani-^^  pur  on  revv-rxl  of  sucLfs>i' in  <  of  cas<s  taking  plaos 
wirr;|i,  th-^  -^ime  h"Tis<»>  ^rii*  i:;h'<»urh'»«il<. — ji.'i'»./-i/w  .-iM  ''"Uf'.ujit'V^  pn*pniif 
» '  ■"  r- 1  >  .  :■■  I  '*'•■  ■  ^v F '  ^y- :  'i  *y. — ar  •  in  i>  -i i !\e x  •  •  i :  w i t  h  oh vked-u \ » drains 
i-r  ho  1!t --'.!.>* IT!. t'.  1  ^"e^^'^v*!-.  a:.-i  .•d!ei:<:vf  eiHivi.*.*  But  this  case  is 
txr:;i:..!v  a  niiv  i..!...- :  aji-i  wi.tu  v.  i?  :vtt«:ni:  t^d  t- •  ^l:•.w  ih^t  'i'/,  or  the 
i:7ta>r  i.uui  vr  d"  ^'^i.timivd  rt-vtiv^  vriy^iiiatt-  iu  this  w:iy.  and  ?^  read  only 
:r«>ii;  ti-.L^  ..aivx.-. — >iA'.  m-.-iv.  wii-.r.  i;  >  a::tu»j  :t.-i  tv  rr^^'C-  Vvf  i»^t^ikO.'ik^HOH 
■i:'t":.r  cxo::cmi-i.:  k*{  iVxer  in  a  '  ;•»  /  bv^iv.  in!  >  -^vv  m> 'i Jicaktiou  of  the 
f  1  r  .',*■••  I  ••■. .  or  •  1  o  ■»  ^  m  I  *>-  i  t  i  •  i  R  exc:  teti  b  v  t  h  v  oiw  ra:  :■.  :\  o:  a  ferment  in 
*/-■■••'  ::-:ir:»r.  :*.!.'. :.  a"  or  ve-^etable.  ai-«.i  s:m;  ly  trac'^frrreii  fn'iii  tbtrnce  to 
:Le  liv::,::  I-  .Iv.  .is  it  mijlit  r-»  ro  act  her  '.icaii  one**" — we  thick  it  neces- 
s.  ry  :..  rMi:::  i  ..-.ir  rta'ir^:>.  iLa:  this  the  ry  is  l-r.^iiht  f  rwapi  ia  the 
prr^:.:  .-.:%:.  :-  :*. r-^^-t: ■.:'!:. tso  ■:■:"  the  i:-.;i:i.r:u-  .  :^*'rva::^iiS  ;y  which  our 
liih-  r- ::.  iiir-ii-.-ji  s.ici.ce  were  c»^r.vin^.t\L  iLit  the  ■.  n"'-'/.  o:  ihe  r^>isou  that 
rx.iT-^  av.y  iv-rr  is  st.ll  u::k!:  u-u :  ti  at  ihc^  ti.ti'  ■■*  i*f  that  i^-.nsor:  ».-n  a  li\iug 
b«>iv.  iii  ,rx  .v.-::z  e:  i'iemic  ^.ii5<:a.<e.  can  or.lv  l^  ?ia:V*.v  :;iid  Ss.'-ientin^.'alir 
view-r^i  i*  A  ■  b- :  ■  mor.v-:.  *"■*  •  >■■■-'*-•'*.■  si.d  th-*  r  <tor.u:'>n  or  i>T«r-rvalion 
o:'  tlr  :  -r:"v   .:  iLe  aiil .-<*:  h-: re  ■. :  !v  as  •■■■."?    ''"  'r"f  ••rti".*.  bv  wLioh  the 
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vims  efiecting  this  result  may  be  diluted,  and  the  human  system  strength- 
ened against  its  influence. 

(1.)  We  beg,  first,  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  numerous 
observations  made  by  many  medical  men  of  the  last  generation,  as  to  the 
immense  extent,  and  diflerent  modes,  in  wliioh  all  kinds  of  putrescent  elHuvia 
may  be  applied  to  the  human  body,  wldiout  excUitig  any  febrile  disease 
whatever.  On  this  subject  it  is  enough  to  quote  two  authors  as  coinciding 
in  these  statements,  whose  zealous  opposition  to  one  another  as  to  the  ques- 
tion, immediately  connected  with  it,  of  the  contagious  property  of  Yellow 
Fever,  may  be  held  as  ample  security  thdt  there  was  no  predisposition  to 
coincide,  and  that  they  have  agreed  only  because  they  had  examined  the 
question  carefully,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  it. 

*'Mo8t  writers,"  says  Dr.  Bancroft,  "on  the  subject  of  Contagions  Fever  have 
believed  that  it  might  be  generated — fii*st,  bv  an  accumulation  of  those  disgusting 
Blatters  comroooly  called  filth;  secondly,  by  the  offensive  vapours  emitted  by 
putrefying  dead  oodies,  or  bv  other  niattcra  in  a  putrid  state;  and  thirdly,  by 
crowdmg  persons,  even  when  licalthy,  in  ill-ventilated  and  unclean  places.  1  hoj^)c 
that  we  shall  alwavs  find  withiji  ourselves  sufficient  motives  to  remove  or  avoid 
filthiness,  even  when  convinced  that  it  does  not  produce  contagious  fever.  Whence 
this  belief  of  its  doing  so  was  derived  I  am  unable  to  explaui ;  but  it  has  pn^bably 
been  confirmed  by  toe  frequent  coincidence  of  such  fever  with  uastiness  and 
ott'easive  smells,  m  the  dwelhngs  of  indigent  people.  Tliere  is,  however,  no 
necessary  or  natural  connexion  between  the  former  and  the  latter. 

"Many  writers  of  celebrity,  and  among  them  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  have 
thought  that  no  ellluvia  were  so  infectious  and  pernicious  to  mankind  as  those 
which  issued  from  putrefying  human  bodies ;  and  although  a  century  and  a  half 
liave  elapsed  sukjc  Diemerbroeck  attempted  to  convince  physicians  that  at  least  such 
cfflu\ia  could  not  produce  the  plague,  yet  the  old  opinion  has,  in  some  measure, 
kept  its  ground.  There  are  facts,  however,  on  a  large  scale,  which  completely 
decide  this  question.  Two  of  these  deserve  particular  notice.  The  first  rektes  to 
exhumations  made  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Eloi  at  Dunkirk,  in  the  year  17^3; 
imd  the  other  to  those  made  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  churrhvard  of  the  St. 
Innocents,  at  Paris.  1  shall,  to  avoid  rei)etition,  here  describe  only  the  latter,  in 
which  the  corpses  taken  up  probably  constituted  the  greatest  niass  of  putrefying 
animal  matter  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  information.  The  churchyard  of  the 
St.  Innocents  at  Paris,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  tlu?  city, 
had  been  made  the  depository  of  so  many  bodies,  that  the  soil  had  been  raisfd  by 
Uiem  eight  or  ten  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  adjoining  streets.  Numcn)us 
complaints  having  been  made  concerning  theofi'ensive  smells  which  arose  from  this 
«pot  and  sometimes  penetrated  into  the  adjoining  houses,  and  the  public  mind 
being  greatly  alarmed,  it  was  at  last  determined  to  forbid  all  future  burials  there, 
and  to  remove  so  much  of  the  superstratum  as  would  reduce  the  surface  to  the 
level  of  the  streets.  This  work  was  undertaken  in  1786,  under  the  superintend- 
ence  of  M.  Thouret,  a  physician  of  eminence  in  Paris,  and  in  two  years  he  accom- 
plished the  removal  of  that  superstratum,  almost  the  whole  of  wluch  was  imj)rcy- 
nated,  or  infected,  as  M.  Thouret  styles  it,  with  the  remains  of  carcases,  and 
quantities  of  tilth  thrown  upon  it  from  the  adjoining  houses.  *  The  exhumations,' 
says  this  gentleman  in  the  narrative  of  them  which  he  published  in  the  'Journal 
de  Phjsique*  for  1791,  p  253,  'were  principally  executed  during  the  winter,  but 
a  considerable  part  of  them  was  also  carried  on  during  the  greatest  heats  of 
summer.  They  were  begun  with  every  possible  care,  and  with  every  known  jirc- 
caution ;  but  they  were  afterwards  continued  almost  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
operations,  without  employing,  it  may  be  said,  any  precaution  what^ner;  yet  no 
danger  manifested  itself  in  the  whole  course  of  oar  labours,  and  no  aecidefU 
occurred  to  disturb  the  public  tranquiUitj.' 
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which  usually  coutaiiis  six  families,  with  tlieir  utcusils  aud  stock  of  provisions  for 
the  winter,  the  cliicf  j>art  of  which  is  dried  iisli,  almost  putrelicd. 

"  If  the  comhiiiation  of  personal  tilth  with  foul  air  were  capable  of  creating  the 
contagion  of  fever,  every  yourt  would  necessarily  be  a  foiue^  of  infection.  But 
they  never  complain  of  lEc  noxious  air  that  ])revails  in  these  Iui})itations.  Instead 
of  being  generally  attaekol  by  contagious  fever  every  winter,  they  se<rni  to  enjoy 
as  good  health  during  tliis  season  of  conliucnient  as  any  other  people ;  and  fecen 
mre  not  even  mentioned  in  thf  lint  of  dittemnfs  vhieh  that  respectable  traveller, 
JM.  Lcssep,  either  observed  or  heard  of  as  existing  among  them. 

"  The  people  of  the  island  of  Oonalaska  also  *  inhabit  yourts  or  subterraneous 
dwellings,  each  common  to  manv  families,  in  which  they  live  in  horrible  lihhi- 
ness.'*  But  the.se  people,  not witlli standing,  are  sehloni  attacked  by  any  other  dis- 
ease than  scurvy,  for  which  they  seem  to  possess  a  remedy  in  the  allium  ursiniun, 
or  wild  garlic,  and  in  the  pinus  Cembra. 

"  The  Greenlanders  ana  Esquimaux  appear,  by  the  accounts  of  tliose  celebrated 
nangators,  Davis,  FnjbLsher,  Battin,  Henry  Ellis,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  Bishop  Egede, 
and  Crantz,  to  live,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in  verj'  close,  ill-venti- 
lated, and  crowded  liabitations  (without  chimneys),  which,  notwithstanding  the 
great  severity  of  the  oold,  they  keep  extremely  warm,  by  their  numbers  and 
reath,  assisted  by  a  single  burning  lamp  in  each,  and  by  (excluding  fresh  air  so 
completely,  that  any  other  people  would  think  themselves  in  danger  of  being sufl'o- 
cated  by  the  offensive  vapours ;  and  yet  fever  of  any  kind  is  a  rare  disease  anunig 
these  people;  though,  like  those  of  Kamstchatka,  &c.,  they  arc  much  disposed  to 
scurvy. 

"  llaving  stated  these  facts,"  C(mtinucs  Dr.  Bancroft,  "  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed effects  of  crowding  human  beings  in  small,  unventilated  halntations  ni 
northern  countries,  let  ns  sec  what  eiFeets  result  from  similar  causes  in  the  warmer 
regions.  And  here  the  African  slave  sliips  most  obviously  present  thems<!lves  for 
examination.  Until  within  a  few  years,  these  vessels  notoriously  conveyed  hunuui 
beings  across  the  Atlantic,  in  a  state  of  closer  compression,  aiul  in  an  atmosphere 
more  oflcnsively  impregnated  with  human  exhalations  and  excretions,  than  could 
probal)ly  be  found  in  any  other  place  of  conlincment.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
fever  of  any  kind  rarely  occurs  ou  board  these  vessels,  contji^ious  fever  never: 
though  great  mortality  lias  frequently  happeuexl  from  other  diseases,  aud  nu)re 
espe^iially  from  dysentery.  Dr.  Trotter,  who  was  formerly  surLTCon  to  a  slave  ship, 
after  noticing  what  1  have  just  stated  from  Dr.  Lind,  julds,  '  The  conlincment  of  so 
many  wretched  creatures  in  a  small  sj)acc  deservedly  attracted  tlie  aniniadversion 
of  a  physician  investigating  the  sources  and  progress  of  contagion.  But  cvrntagioui 
fever f^  we  find,  are  not  their  d/seasi'A.'jf 

"  That  this  fever  often  existii  in  prisons  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  circumstance 
can  afford  no  evidence  of  its  having  bceu  gjcncrated  therein,  any  more  tl\an  the 
multiplication  of  vermin  in  »sucli  places  could  demonstratt*  the  spontaneous  jjenc- 
ratiou  of  these  and  other  insects,  by  the  nastiness  which  favours  the  deposition 
and  hat<:hing  of  their  eggs.  Eor  this  purpose  I  will  resort  to  the  observations 
and  testimony  of  Mr.  Howard,  than  whom  no  man  ever  took  more  jmins  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  concerning  prisons,  or  stated  it  with  more  exactness  aud  Ciindoar : 
and  the  residt  of  all  that  tie  either  heard  or  saw  is,  that  the  jail  distemper  (i.  e., 
continued  fever)  is  not  known  in  the  j)risons  abroad. 

"  *  If  it  were  asked,'  says  Mr.  Howard,  *  what  is  the  cause  of  the  jail  fever?  it 
would,  in  general,  be  readily  replied,  the  want  of  fre^h  air  and  cleanhness;  but  as 
I  have  found  in  some  prisons  aljroad,  cells  and  dungeons  as  offensive  and  dirty  as 
any  I  have  observed  in  this  country,  where,  howevtir,  tliis  distemj)er  was  unkuvicn^ 
1  am  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  additional  cause  for  its  production.'  Mr. 
Howard's  further  experience,  in  his  subsequent  tour  over  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  into  Turkey  (in  17S5-7),  being  in  conl'omiity  with  his  preceding  statement, 
he  repeated  it  in  the  same  words  in  his  work  on  *  Lazzarettos,'  p.  '231. 

*  Pennftnt'8  Arctic  /.oology,  vol.  i.  p.  cliv. 
t  Sm  Medkliift  Xautloa,  voL  i.  p.  184. 
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dead  animal  bodies,  horses,  asses,  and  dogs,  many  of  which  were  left  to  pass 
through  the  natural  process  of  putrefaction.  He  had  three  labourers  under  iiim, 
and  he  declares  that  neither  himself  nor  any  of  these  men  suffered  a  moment's 
sickness.  An  idea  may  be  fonned  of  the  iiinncnse  yolume  of  ])utrid  t-^niinul  etfluvi:i 
enyeloping  continually  the  persons  of  BoLston  and  the  hibourers,  hy  Ix'tu^j:  informed 
thai  there  were  three  hundred  carcases  of  horses,  and  as  mauy  of  iisscs  and  do^, 
cxhxding,  in  gre^itcr  or  less  abundance,  their  miiisms.  Not  withstandiug  this,  Bolston 
declares,  that  althou<^)i  the  stench  was  otfcnsive  in  the  highest  degree,  yi;t  lie  and 
those  with  him  sustained  no  injury;  and  to  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
around  bear  ample  and  angry  testimony,  both  in  rehition  to  Bolbton  and  themselves. 

"Another  remarkable  fact  is  well  known  where  the  manufactory  of  rt'tincd  sugar  is 
extensiyely  carried  on, — butchers  preserve  the  bk)od  of  llio  shuightered  ammals 
in  open  tubs,  kept  in  close,  small,  slmt-up  houses,  sometimes  for  s(5veiid  weeks, 
until  the  quantity  required  is  completed,  or  until  there  is  a  ileiuand  from  the  sugar- 
bakers  for  it.  It  is  tlien,  in  a  putrid  state,  conveyed  through  the  public  streets  in 
carts  or  drays  to  the  sugar-houses,  emitting  the  most  olfeusivi^  elfluvia,  and 
extremely  annoying  to  all  tliose  who  pass  it.  It  is  seldom  immediately  used  by  the 
sogar-hakcrs,  but  kept  by  them  in  ca-^ks,  in  a  putrid  stat(\  filling  tiie  air  of  the 
manufactory,  and  frequently  of  the  vicinity,  with  its  putrid  miasms.  But-  what  is 
the  residt  to  the  workmen,  or  to  the  inluibitants  of  the  surroumiing  houses ':' 
Nothing  inimical  to  health.  This  fact  exists  constantly  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
where,  in  genend,  the  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  aud  the  houses  excessively 
crowded  and  ill  ventilated;  and  yet  the  harndess  nature  of  these  exhalations  may 
be  daily  verified. 

"  Mr.  Newman,  surgeon  in  Bristol,  procured  for  me,"  adds  Dr.  Cliisholm,  "  from 
friends,  the  following  interesting  partieidars  respecting  the  leather-dressing 
business : — 

"  Our  men  are  generally  healthy,  the  most  so  of  the  labouring  poor.  Many  h'lve 
been  in  our  senice  .ind  knowledge  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  juid  I  do  not  recol- 
lect one  case  of  fever  occurring  among  them. 

"The  first  pro(!ess  in  dressing  is  to  put  the  skins  into  a  pit  of  water  to  soften 
them,  which  is  often  used  two  or  three  times,  that  is,  for  two  or  three  parcels, 
before  it  is  changed,  until  the  stench  is  intolerable.  After  this  j)roet^ss,  the  skins 
are  stnick  out  over  a  beam,  and  hung  uj)  side  by  side,  as  close  as  possible,  in  a 
small  n)0m,  excluded  from  external  air,  which  we  term  a  stove.  In  this 
state  they  remain  until  they  heat  and  slime,  so  that  we  can  pull  oil*  the  wool. 
The  ^)rocess  of  putrefaction  is  here  so  rapid,  as  to  disen^aj^e  lar^e  quantities  of 
Yolatde  ammonia,  atVectiug  the  eyes  of  strangers  with  tears,  and  their  noses  with 
the  most  olfensive  smell.  Our  men  always  pulled  the  skins  in  the  stove  in  cold 
weather  from  preference,  and  are  occupied  in  it  a  whole  day  at  a  time,  without 
injury. 

"  A  gentleman  concerned  in  the  leather-dressing  trades  in  Bermoudsey,  informs 
me,  that 'so  fjir  from  our  workmen  being  unhealthy,  or  particularly  subject  to 
fevers,  the  reverse  is  the  fact ;  the  men  eniployed  look  generally  robust  juul  healthy. 
In  a  ctmcem  in  this  line  of  business,  of  fifty  years'  standuig,'  in  which  fifty  men 
are  constantly  employed,  the  men  have  been  uniformly  healthy ;  and  those  men  who 
work  upon  the  raw  skins,  from  which  there  is  a  constant  and  profuse  exhalation 
of  putrid  steams,  and  those  employed  at  the  lime  and  tan  pits,  are  equally  healthy.' 
Mr.  Newman,  the  writer  of  the  above,  says  there  are  about  sixty  leather  dressers* 
and  tanners'  yards  in  Bermoudsey,  and  in  them  about  seven  hundred  num  are 
constantly  emj)loyed.     (lb.  p.  tOii.) 

"  There  are  some  rcmarkaolo  instances  of  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  natives  of 
Gu'nea,  given  by  Governor  l)al/.el,  in  his  history  of  Dahomy, — in  which,  if  pesti- 
lence eoidd  be  tne  result  of  the  })utrefaction  of  animal  bodies,  we  should  exj)ect  to 
bear  of  the  most  direful  epidemics ;  but  in  which  no  such  result  is  even  mentioned." 
(lb.  p.  407.) 

"Mr.  Forster,  describing  ths  Kalmuck  Tartars,  says,  'There  is  not  perhaps  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  human  creature  who  lives  on  coarser  fare,  or  to  a  civilized 
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jn'os-lc  TiuMi-  »li^i:u'»tiii«:,  tlirtn  a  Kiilimick  Tiirtar.  T^aw  putrid  ihh,  nr  the  fl»'>Lof 
riiri-Mi.  Imr^rs.  «>\('n.  aiui  i';inu-l>,  is  tin-  nnliu.trv  fiunl  i.il  llu-  Kaliiiiu-ks;  auillin'v 
an'  im^if  ai";i\«'.  ami  lr>s  su^rrptiliK'  nf  tin*  iiirli-iiiciK'v  i»f  llur  wcatlirr,  ihiiii  aiiv 
r;u'i'  «'t  IHU  I  ll:ivi'  «"ViT  si-i-ii.'  "'  * 

'  r.'.'k.T  Mixnu.J  aiiil  l.a  IVnMiM\^  all  ai:n*r  in  their  ilr-^ciiplioii  of  tk 
:.NT.M.iv'';ni;  !il:li  ui"  \\[c  iia'ivi-  lu(haii>  dl"  rort  Sr.  Francis.  «intls»-  ii«»rtli-\vrst  C'f»|bt 
f!"  Xii'i'iif  L  La  l\'rou>t' >a>>  ihrir  ral»iii>  jh»>m>">  a  iia>Tiiu»  aiil  '•ri'iu'h  to  wbicb 
lilt'  xw\i  I  :"  u«i  ki5»«\\ii  ;i'iiii.al  in  tlio  v.\>ilil  t\4ii  n»»»iiil\  )«■  r«i!nj«ariil.  CiK»k  &avs 
ti;i'\  .I;v  '!=«  ir  ♦  >!:  wiii-:!!  iKi.irs,  L'ut  th-m  tluTr,  anil  ilu>f.  wi'li  tiu"  iVi.LTim  ulsof 
ii..  ir  ■.:  ..i'>.  :i::ii  ;]:-  is.-ilj-.^n  «'l" ;:!'.  «'!!ir  >'<rt>ni  iil:!i.  Ui*  i-MrY\\]:iri-  in  liiup^arni 
aiv  r.i-XvV  I  .!;:i  .1  au.ix.      In  a  wmiL  'Is*  ir  hi'Ws«"«  aro  a>  i:iiiva>  i;»»i:  *  ?Mc^.'     Aii-l 
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We  can  adduce  an  example,  whicli  we  think  unexceptionable,  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  drawn  from  a  locality  which  we  have  had  long  under 
observation,  and,  indeed,  have  already  noticed. 

Burt'B  Close,  Graasmai-ket,  Edinburgh,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  worst-drained  parts  of  that  poor  and  dirty  district.  There  were  in 
it,  in  1826-8,  two  lodging-houses,  elevated  only  a  few  steps  above  the 
pavement,  both  equally  dirty  and  equally  crowded,  in  general,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Into  one  of  these,  a  wanderer  from 
Glasgow  (where  fever  prevailed  at  the  time)  was  admitt4?d  in  the  winter 
1826-7,  who  immediately  fell  ill  of  the  common  Continued  Fever,  and  his 
case  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  fourteen  more  fever  cases  In  that 
house;  the  other  lodging-house,  distant  from  it  only  a  few  paces,  remaining 
free  &om  the  disease.  In  the  next  winter  the  case  was  reversed.  A  case 
of  fever  occurred  in  the  other  lodging-house,  and  w.is  s^XHidily  followed  by 
eight  more  in  it;  the  hoiLse  first  affected,  although  its  inmates  had  been 
almost  all  changed,  as  well  as  the  other  houses  in  the  Close,  remaining  at 
this  time  i>erfectly  free  fi*om  the  disease.  Any  influence  which  could 
have  resulted  from  filth,  putrefying  matter,  crowding,  and  want  of 
draining,  should  have  acted  equally  on  both  houses,  and  in  both  winters, 
and  in  other  houses  of  the  Close ;  but  these  facts  ai)peared  to  us  then, 
and  appear  still,  clearly  to  indicate,  and  co-operate  with  many  others  in 
indicating,  as  the  main  cause  of  the  extension  of  that  epidemic,  inter- 
coui-ae  vfith persofis  cdreculy  affected  by  it;  and  we  are  not  justified  in  say- 
ing more,  as  the  result  of  that  or  other  similar  observations,  a*^  to  the 
influence  of  any  other  cause,  than  that  })et*sons  living  in  the  vitiated  air, 
or  otherwise  in  the  manner,  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  lodging-houses, 
are  peculiarly  liable,  or  are  predisposed,  to  suffer  from  the  action  of  that 
specific  exciting  cause.  Whether  those  circumstances  of  predisposition  are 
suflBcient,  in  certain  cases,  and  under  conditions  still  unknown,  to  produce 
the  disease,  independently  of  any  apj>lication  of  the  sjxjcific  poison,  is 
another  question,  on  which  wo  shall  say  a  few  words  presently ;  but  such 
fJEUsts  as  we  now  state  have  convinced  us,  that  if  such  cases  occur  they 
must  be  comparatively  rare. 

Another  observation,  made  in  the  same  Close  twenty  years  later — in 
1846-7 — api)ear8  still  mure  decisive  as  proof,  that  it  is  not  mere  want  of 
draining,  nor  mere  putrid  effluvia,  that  have  made  it,  on  so  many  occa- 
sions,  the  seat  of  an  epidemic  influence.  In  this  season,  a  succession  of 
nearly  twenty  cases  of  fever  in  Burt's  Close  again  occurred ;  but  on  ex- 
amination it  now  apf^eared,  that  both  the  tenements  which  had  been 
affected  twenty  years  previously,  and  which,  although  still  inhabited,  are 
no  longer  occupied  as  lodging-houses,  remained  fi'ee  from  fever  during 
almost  the  whole  of  this  epidemic;  one  of  them  only  being  slightly  affected 
towards  its  end,  as  the  inhabitants  believed  in  consequence  of  intercourse 
with  the  houses  now  infected.  The  succession  of  cases  had  now  taken 
place  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  two  common  stairs,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Close,  unaffected  on  the  former  occasions,  but  now  used  as  lodging- 
houses,  and  into  which,  as  formerly,  some  of  the  wandering  Irish  from 
Glasgow  had  been  admitted ;  the  first  and  second  floors  even  of  those  stairs 
remaining  unaffected. 

This  fact,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  and  fourth,  nay,  of  the  .seventh 
or  eighth,  floors  of  a  lofty  tenement  being  afl^ted  with  epidemic  disease, 
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while  the  lower  stories  of  the  same  tenement,  csertainly  much  nearer  to 
any  impurities   that  drains  <nm\d  have  removed,  remain   i>erfectly  free 
from  it — is  one  wliich  we  have  witnesHcd  dozens  of  times  in  Edinburgh; 
and  this  same  Close  furnished  another  illustraticm  of  it  during  the  last 
epid(;mio  Choh^i-a.    A  number  of  cast5s  of  this  epidemic  were  brought  into 
hospital  from  this  Close;  but  on  inquiry  it  appeared  that  none  ot  them 
were  from  the  houses  which  hail  formerly  furnishe<l  the  fevers.     They 
were  all  from  the  farthest  common  stair  in  the  Close,  which  ia  usually 
inhabited  })y  workmen  in   ivgular  employment,  and  their  Tamiliea,  and 
which  had  remainr'd  unafleeted  during  all  the  epidemic  fevei-s.      On  this 
occasion   there  luul  been  a  succession  of  cases  of  choleia  there,  two  or 
three  only  on  the  tiixt  floor,  uo/ie  on  the  second  or  third,  which  are  still 
inhabited  by  resi)ect:ible  arlizans — all  the  rest  ft'om  the  highest  story  of 
that  tenem(>nt,  now   inhabited  by  the  same  descrij)tion   of  persons,  of 
irn^gular  and  tilthy  habits,  as  had  formerly  inhabited  the  other  parts  of 
the  (Jk)^H.*  which  we  have  mentioned. 

We  think  ourselves  here  justilied  in  asserting,  on  statistical  evidence^ 
that  although  this  is  certainly  a  very  low,  diity,  and  ill-di*ained  Close, 
yet  it  is  not  the  circumstance  of  dirt  and  defective  drainage,  common  to 
the  whole  Close,  and  to  the  last  thirty  yeai*s,  but  other  and  more  partial 
circumstances,  in  the  condition  of  certain  small  and  varying  ■f/orfioiui  oj 
the  jHfjrulfifion  there  resident,  which  have  rendered  them  ix?i>eatedly  the 
seat  of  truly  epidemic  disease;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  drawing 
this  inference, — as  to  the  influence  of  intercourt^e  inir/t  the  sick,  as  in 
the  inquiries  formerly  stated  as  to  cholera, — we  trust  to  the  jxmtive 
evi<lence  of  successions  of  cases,  as  indicating  this  great  external  cause, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  snpjK)rtcd  by  a  great  btxly  of  negative  evidence, 
excluding  other  CiUises;  and  are  therefore  unassailable  by — as  we  were, 
indee<l,  all  along  pc  rlt  ctly  aware  of — ^the  general  objection  to  "  the  evidence 
on  which  Quarantine  is  based,"  stated  by  the  Board  ot  Health. 

Wo  have  indeed  always  believed,  that  the  haV>itual  respiration  of  a 
polluted  atmosjiheiv  is  o-ne  of  tits  cmidifion-s  by  which  a  i>ai't  of  the  j>oi)u- 
latiou  of  the  j)Oorer  pai-ts  of  towns  is  rendered  jveculiarly  siisceptilde  of 
e]>idoniic  <liseases;  but  the  pollution  of  the  air  is  very  generally  effected 
niucli  moie  by  the  crowding,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  peojde  crowded 
together,  inthin  ifie  rooms  which  they  inhabit,  than  by  anything  external 
to  those  voomH.  We  have  8t?en  mai  y  illustrations  of  a  remark  made  by 
Sir  (xilbert  I51ane,  in  the  course  of  visitati<m  of  the  poor  in  London,  that 
garrets  are  gt;nei*ally  worse  ventilated  and  more  oflTensive  than  cellars, 
inhabited  hy  such  families;  because  the  source  of  the  imjmrity  being  the 
air,  which  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  living  inmates,  and  Vhich  rises 
upwards,  flnds  its  way  outwards  by  the  entrance  necessarily  left  open  in 
the  latter  cii>e,  but  not  in  the  former.  This,  of  course,  abates  any  sanguine 
expectation  from  draining;  and,  at  all  events,  we  have  seen  quite  enough 
to  convince  us,  that  the  mere  dniining  and  cleansing  of  such  }>artM  of  our 
towns  aflbrds  no  protection  against  the  extension  of  epidemic  di^^ases 
through  them,  at  those  times  when  other  causes,  favouring  the  ditliision  of 
such  diseases,  are  suffered  to  prevail  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  this,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  i)erfectly  in  accordance  with  what  we  fbi-merly  stated 
in  discussing  the  **  Predisposing  Causes  of  Epidemics,"  which  we  showed 
to  be  various,  and  very  generally,  if  not  unilbi-mly,  to  xequire  the  opei^a^ 
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tion  of  a  specific  poison,  in  order  to  produce  a  specific  disease,  of  local  and 
temporary  existence  only. 

(3.)  In  the  next  place,  in  considering  the  scientific  question,  how  ftir  the 
"  propagation  of  decomposition  and  transformation"  from  dead  animal 
matter  to  living  bodies,  can  be  looked  on  as  an  explanation  of  epidemic 
diseases,  we  must  observe,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  so  strong 
evidence  as  has  been  stated,  of  putrescent  matter  being  applied  in 
enormous  quantity,  and  in  all  different  modes,  to  the  different  surfaces 
of  the  living  body  by  which  poisons  usually  enter,  without  exciting 
disease, — on  the  other  hand,  in  those  instjiuces  in  which  we  can  ascribe 
virulent  disease  with  most  probability,  and  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  action 
of  poisons  originating  during  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  there 
is  little  or  no  perceptible  putrefaction.  We  agree  with  most  authors  on 
the  subject  at  the  present  day,  in  thinking  it  most  probable  that  the  malaria 
which  excites  intermittents  and  remittents,  originates  in  this  way,  in  places 
that  have,  in  general,  been  flooded  and  afterwards  dried  ;  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  gives  the  greatest  plausibility  to  the  doctrine  of  the  poison  of  typhus 
or  of  cholera  being  occasionally  evolved  in  like  manner.  But  we  must 
remember  that  in  many  places,  where  the  poison  of  malaria  is  developed  in 
full  perfection,  there  is  no  putrefying  matter;  tliat  the  existence  even  of 
decomposition  of  previously  organic  matter  is  often  only  a  matter  of  m/er- 
eruce;  and  that  the  most  fetid  marshes,  even  in  hot  climates,  are  often  the 
least  dangerous.  We  see  frequently  in  this  country,  marshes  where  all  the 
conditions  yet  known  for  the  evolution  of  malaria  exist  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year — some  of  them  in  districts  where,  fifty  years  a;^o,  agues  were 
common — ^yet  find  no  such  disease  now  existing;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  see  many  persons  afi*ected  with  ague,  who  have  obviously  contracted  it 
by  passing  through  districts  where  it  still  prevails,  but  are  quite  unable  to 
point  out  those  districts  by  any  evidence  of  putrefaction  which  they  thei*e 
witnessed. 

The  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  Ferguson,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
of  British  medical  officers,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  establish  the 
proposition,  as  he  himself  states  it,  that  '*  putrefaction  and  the  matter  of 
dis^ise  are  distinct  and  independent  elements.*' 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  beeome  epidemic  in  an 
army,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "  was  in  179:1;,  when,  after  a  very  dry  and  hot  summer, 
our  troops  in  the  nionth  of  August  took  up  an  encampment  at  Roscndaal,  in 
South  Holland.  The  soil  was  a  level  plain  of  sand,  with  perfectly  dry  surface, 
where  no  vegetation  existed,  or  eonid  exist,  but  stunted  heath  plants."  On  digging 
it  was  imivcrsally  found  iiercolated  with  water  to  within  a  few  inciies  of  the 
surface,  which,  so  far  from  being  at  all  putrid,  was  perfectly  potable  in  all  the 
wells  of  the  camp.*'* 

"  The  water  in  the  gardens  of  Lisbon,"  he  says  farther,  "  being  most  precious, 
is  hnsbanded  with  the  utmost  care  for  the  three  months  absolute  drought  in  the 
summer  season.  It  falls,  of  course,  into  the  Moitf  concetif rated  state  offouln/'ss  and 
putridift/.  In  the  confined  gardens  of  Lisbon  these  reservoirs  may  be  seen  in  this 
state  dose  to  the  houses,  even  to  the  sleeping  T)laces  of  the  household ;  but  no  one 
eoer  heard  of  feoer  bciug  generated  among  tlicm  from  such  a  source ;  though  the 
most  ignorant  native  is  well  aware,  that  were  he  to  cross  the  river,  and  sleep  on 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Alentcio,  where  a  particle  of  water,  at  that  season,  had 
not  been  seen  for  months  y  and  where  water,  being  absorbed  into  the  sand  as  soon  as 

*  FergQgon  on  Hmnh  Fever,  In  Edinburgh  Philoeophkal  Tnuuactions,  vol.  ix.  p.  274. 
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it  fulls,  was  /if*ver  knoini  lo  be  putrid,  he  would  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being  seized 

vith  rrmittciit  fj'vcr."* 

**  (xiudad  !{(Klri«;<)  is  situati'd  on  the  banks  of  ibc  Ap:ueda,  a  remarkably  clear 
stream,  but  the  ai)|)ro;urh  to  it,  on  tlie  side  of  Portviji^al,  is  tliruugh  a  bart*,  oj)en, 
hollow  (•ountrv,  that  has  been  likened  to  the  dried-u|>  bed  of  an  extensive  lake ; 
and  on  ni(»re  than  one  oeeasi»>n,  wlion  this  low  land,  after  beinff  flooded  in  the  rainy 
season,  had  iKToine  as  drv  as  a  briek-<rround,  witli  the  vefjetatirjn  utterly  burnt  up, 
there  aro.^e  fev(!rs  to  our  troops,  whieh  for  niali^iity  of  type  eould  only  be  matched 

by  those  on  tlnr  Ciuadiana At  the  town  of  Core^i,  in  Spanish  Estremadura, 

nearly  similarly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Alaf^on,  a  pure  and  limpid  stream, 
our  troops  exp4;rieneed  siinihir  results.  It  is  ditfieult  to  eoneeive  anything  more 
deceptive  than  the  a|)pearanee  of  these  two  towns,  i)art ieularly  the  last,  Mhicb 
nii^'ht  have  been  pitched  on  by  the  best  instructed  iiieclical  otfieer,  if  unacquainted 
>\  ith  the  nature  of  Malaria,  as  a  place  of  refujre  from  disease ;  for  the  shores  of  the 
river  s<'emed  [)erfeetly  dry,  and  there  was  not  an  aquatic  weed,  nor  speck,  nor  line 
of  marsh,  to  be  seen  within  miles  of  the  town,  nor  anything  but  dry,  bare,  and  clean 
savannah.  It  had,  however,  l)ecn  so  far  the  eontrars'  in  jkujI  times,  that  the  eeclc- 
sinslies  of  its  ancitiit  cathedral  had  a  disj)ensation  from  the  i*ope  of  no  less  than 
live  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  avoid  the  endemic  fever."f 

"The  town  of  Point  an  Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  is  situated  among  some  of  the  most 
jmtrid  marshes  in  the  world,  the  smell  of  whieh  is  almost  never  absent  from  the 
streets;  but  stranirers,  hoN\ever  annoyed  by  the  smell,  often  resorted  to  it  with 
im])unitv.  And  the  principal  barrack  in  the  ishuid  of  Tobago  has  been  placed  im- 
mediately to  leeward  of  the  ]^:ie<)lcta  swamp,  within  the  distance  of  less  than  half 
a  mile,  and  the  stench  from  its  exhalations  often  pollutes  the  barracks;  but  these 
are  so  far  fn»m  producing  fevers  at  all  times,  that  when  I  vi^ited  the  white  garrison 
there,  they  had  hcen  morfi  rcmarkahiif  exempt  from  that  form  of  di sense  ^  for  sevend 
vears,  than  any  otluM*  tro(»ps  in  the  West  Indies.  .  .  But  at  the  fort  Fleur  d*Epoe, 
m  CJuadah)upe,  the  ("aiihcst  outpost,  at  the  extremity  of  the  marshes,  where  tney 
approach  to  the  stater  of  term  firunt,  where  little  or  no  water  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Kurfac(\  and  no  »iuell  exists\  there  cannot  be  sn]>posed  a  more  deadly  quarter, 
and  all  white  trooj)s  consider  their  being  sent  there  as  equivalent  to  a  sentence 
of  d<'ath. 

'*!  shall  not  multij)ly  facts  and  illustrations  t^  prove  that  pi'f refaction  and  the 
waitt'r  ofdiset'xr  arc  distim-f  and  independent  elements ;  the  one  travel's  fje^und  the 
<>///<v,  without  producing  the  smaUest  l)ad  effects;  and  however  frequently  they 
may  be  found  in  com[)any,  they  have  no  necessary  eonncxion."J 

It  may  bo  said,  and  we  arc  (lis])oscd  to  think  juatly, notwithstanding  these 
facts,  that  although  what  wo  term  jmtre/acflon  is  not  requisite,  a  certain 
stage  or  mode  of  df^composltion  of  previously  existing  organized  matter  irt 
really  conceriked  in  the  <iVolution  of  malaria^  and  production  of  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevei's;  but  let  it  further  be  remembered,  that  these 
diseases,  at  least  in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  not  co7itagious.  It  is  of 
those  epi<lemic  fevers  only,  which  have  an  origin,  at  this  day  as  in  the  days 
of  Dr.  Lind,  "entirely  unknown," — i.  e.,  the  typhus  and  other  continued 
fevers, — that  we  assert  with  confidence,  that,  like  small-pox  or  measlea, — 
belonging,  in  fact,  to  the  same  great  class  of  febrile  exanthemata  as  them- 
selves,— they  spread  by  contagion — i.  e.,  by  the  intercourse  of  the  healthy 
with  those  already  sick  of  them.  And  there  ai*e  two  important  facts,  in 
regard  to  the  extension  of  all  these  epidemic  diseases,  known  to  us  by 
observation  only,  which  are  of  themselves  enough  to  establish  an  essential 
distinction  between  theii*  history  and  that  of  organic  substances  under- 
going chemical  decomposition ;—  1.  The  ctfect  of  what  we  call  various, 

*  FcrgUHOn  on  Marah  rtiiKon:  Ediulnr^h  rhilosophlcal  Transactions,  vol.  ix.  p.  2C9. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  379.  X  Ibid.,  p.  U2. 
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concnrrent,  or  accessory  causes,  chiefly  acting  through  the  nervous  system, 
particularly  violent  muscular  exertions,  acute  sensations,  or  emotions 
and  passions  of  mind,  either  in  aiding  or  resisting  their  attacks,  which 
assuredly  possess  no  such  powor  over  the  decomposition  of  matter  which 
has  lost  its  vitality;  and,  2.  The  indemnity — varying  in  degree  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  but  certainly  a  genei*al  fact — fmni  future  attacks  given 
by  once  passing  through  one  of  those  diseases.  And  if  it  be  said, — as  no 
doubt  it  may  be  justly  said, — ^that  almost  the  only  fact  analogous  to  this 
last,  known  in  nature,  is  the  effect  of  the  proce.ss  of  fermentation  in 
vegetable  fluids,  in  producing  a  state  of  their  particles  which  is  incapable 
of  taking  on  the  same  action  again,  let  us  remember,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
living  man  who  has  passed  through  one  of  these  diseases  in  infancy,  and 
is  fully  exposed  to  the  contagion  or  inoculated  with  the  virus  in  advanced 
life,  the  living  matter  which  then  resists  the  influence  of  the  poison  had  not 
been  in  existence — i.  e.,  the  elements  composing  it  had  not  been  grouped 
together  so  as  to  form  organic  principles — for  many  years  after  the  living 
body  to  which  it  now  belongs  had  gone  through  that  process  of  protection. 

We  have  entered  on  these  illustrations,  which  we  should  hardly  have 
tbonght  necessary  at  this  day,  in  oinJer  to  show  that,  if  we  regard  the 
subject  scientitically,  while  we  renounce  the  merely  nervous  pathology 
of  Hoffman  and  Cullen,  and  willingly  admit  that  their  "  solus  spasmus 
et  simplex  atonia"  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
febrile  diseases,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refutation  of  the  humoral 
pathology, — at  least  of  that  humoral  pathology  which  would  refer  the 
excitement  of  an  epidemic  disease  to  a  simply  clieniical  change, — which 
was  the  work  of  the  last  century,  remains  as  a  pai*t  of  the  founda- 
tion of  medical  science ;  and  that  it  is  a  step  backwards,  not  forwards,  in 
Pathology,  to  revert  to  the  "  putrefaction  of  organic  atoms,  propagated  to 
the  living  animal  body,*'  as  a  principle  which  explains,  or  comprehends 
within  itself,  any  of  the  most  mateiial  of  these  phenomena ; — and  again, 
looking  on  the  subject  merely  pmctically,  that  we  must  not  trust  to  police 
regulations  for  the  removal  of  putrescent  matter  and  purification  of  the 
atmosphere — however  useful  as  a  part  of  the  system  to  be  adopted  on 
such  occasions — as  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  intelligent  people 
threatened  with  an  epidemic  disease.  The  true  scientific  point  of  view 
in  which  we  ought  to  regard  the  invisible  cause  of  all  such  diseases,  is 
simply  as  a  part  of  the  great  science  of  Poisons — of  those  agents,  inorganic, 
vegetable,  and  animal,  which,  by  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, are  destined  to  exercise  an  injurious  or  destructive  agency  on 
living  structures.  Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  many  such  poisons  are 
continually  formed,  both  by  vegetables  and  animals,  the  effects  of  which, 
taken  into  the  bodies  of  living  animals,  are  very  various,  some  of  them 
truly  morbific,  i.  e.,  exciting  a  long  series  of  changes,  constituting  a  true 
disease ;  and  that  the  function  of  Excretion  in  animals,  wherever  carried 
on,  is  in  fact  the  provision  of  nature  for  the  expulsion  of  matter  which, 
having  lost  its  vitality,  has  come  under  the  influence,  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  of  "  destructive  assimilation,"  and,  if  not  expelled,  will  speedily  and 
surely  act  as  a  poison; — knowing,  also,  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  destructive 
assimilation  and  excretion  that  almost  all  animal,  perhaps  all  organic, 
poisons  are  formed, — we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find,  and  it  is  perfectly  in 
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nci'onlanco  with  what  wo  have  now  stato<l  to  maintain,  that  althoQgh  the 
cht'iiiioal  pr(>(.i>ss  of  decniiipositicu  aflurdu  do  explanation  of  febrile  dis- 
ease, yot,  in  tlio  ouiii*se  of  tike  docunqiosition  continually  going  on  in  lining 
hodii's.  in  dead  bodies,  and  in  the  exeretions  from  living,  under  con- 
ditions n(»t  vet  fullv  iu^iviiained,  compounds  may  be  formed  from  time  to 
time,  which  will  not  oidy  act  a.s  Poisons,  but  exert  peculiar  niarbific 
powers,  and  si.nae  i>f  which  may  subM-tjuently  spread  by  contagion;  and 
that  it  is  oidv  bv  intUietive  siudv  of  the  histon'  of  each  of  the  pecn- 
liar  dis<.'asf>s  thus  engendered,  that  we  can  learn,  either  what  are  the 
IK'Ouliar  eunditii»ns  essential  tt)  its  development  or  propagation,  or  what 
other  powers  exist  in  Natui*e  by  which  it  may  be  opposed.  Accordingly,  we 
can  ivfer  to  various  tiiets  as  to  sevend  such  diseases,  known  only  by  obeer- 
vat  ion.  but  which  constitute  of  themselves,  if  we  make  no  attempt  to 
ivsolve  tliem  into  others,  an  important  and  m(x*<t  useful  body  of  Science. 

The  principle  we  have  ali*eady  stattnl,  as  applicable,  certainly  to  serend, 
]»er]iaps  to  all  such  diseases,  has  a  practical  imiHirtauce  which  jiL*«tiiics  our 
dwellinu:  on  it  a  little  farther, — that  the  puis* in  exciting  them  may  have, 
even  at  this  day,  nu»re  ni-nles  of  oriijiu  than  one:  aud  therefore,  that 
because  we  s«.v  su^h  a  di>t»'a.st'  spreading  by  contagion — i.  e.,  by  inter- 
course of  the  silk  with  the  healthy — at  one  time  and  place,  we  are 
not  entitli  (I  to  infer  that  it  must  do  so  in  all.  or  can  have  no  other 
n^ode  oi  J  ropau'ittion :  i»r.  r/'.v  i>rx«'.  to  draw  the  opjK«»ite  inference. 
AVithoui  rtcurrini:  to  the  subject  of  (.'hoi era  in  illustration  of  this,  we 
have  ahvatly  statevi  ti»ar  we  have  Ken  ssui^tietl  by  re|ieate<l  personal 
ol  si-rvatii'n.  that  l^vsenterv.  comn.encini:  onlv  iu  the  usual  wav.  fn»m  ex- 
j'osiire  t'^  «'i»!'.l  :nid  wet.  and  iniiepeiidently  of  any  intercikurse  with  patients 
;il read  V  :nV«  vied  with  it.  n;av  in  >ome  .seasi»ns  assume  the  character  of  a 
sj'^ciiic  ii.il  ininuition.  and  >prvad  fn^m  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  e.g.,  from 
parienis  tv»  r:Ui*>e>  and  auuidants.  louiT  previously  ht»althy.  and  excised 
to  no  other  cause,  in  an  lio>pital.  In  such  cast*^.  there  is  nothing;  unrea- 
>v';;;d':e  in  >v.ppo>iii:  tiiat  a  s|H.vir:c  {H«ison  is  deveIope«l  under  our  obser- 
ve: i.-n  Ai.d  ^ve  prtsume  it  is  now  j-retty  generally  admitted  that  the 
Knti'.i  u.:r.io «  r  di:?us*'  intlanunation  mav  ori-jinate.  r-artieularlv  in  certain 
s<^aso r.s.  i:,  v^ri.  ■•..<  wavs.  oiten  in  ways  ah.  jfrthir  objiourv:  that  it  may 
ori  *:  i  r-  a  t  o  t':  o  ni  1 1:  e  *  *  c.  i  ui  vt  r  ic  j  - » i  s. '  n*  fr-.uu  \  -^.^iies  di  at  I  o  f  variou  s  di*- 
eis<^  a'.'.  1  afi^rwaiv.s  sMiail  bv  o-Maaio:'.  or  iiu  eulativn :  in  i»hich  case 
i: ..I : '.  iwia :  ly  :r. • : ; ;: t e  ]  ■  ■  ri i . ■  n s  ».•  f  n la : t '*r  fn.  in  i  ne  li v i ii ij  IkhIv  are  apfilied 
to  a:,  t'.i  r.  :  .ir:iv-r.l;»r.y  l-y  nurses  and  uuVii-.'ul  att-nd\iit<  to  }>atieiits  re- 
iv;\  i;  ^  « ::.  iiiiira.  a!  d  :o  lyinc-iu  w^■n:e:^  av.d  that  this  is  .it  least  one, 
pn.-lv.i'y  :V.;^  ci.iof.  >'^urxv  of  the  Vutqvi"^!  Fever,  alrt-ady  recognised 
ss  av.  Kry<iT  e:a:oiis  IVritorif.Sw  As  the  cviJtuoe  of  so  imj^ortant  a 
f:w:  uiiv  :.,.-:  le  kf-.-'Wii  to  all  vur  r\*-a:irs.  &:.d  as  we  trus  see  a  fair 
pi\<j^x:  '.:"  ■  :  ■.■  V  :*  :he  :v.  st  ;*iuuri»:'.e  c:"  ii  i»l*.ii;ix*  d^s<a;!^s  Ix'icg  ]>erma- 
r.tL.:*.v  >'::  I  iv-v-t-.i.  we  add  iert  the  i.-.iu'eiical  staterj^ut  ot  the  disco verv 
ni.iiiv  ou  tills  ivi:.:  i  v  Hr.  S^muit Iwc-vt  a:  V:t::ua.  as  . noted  tv  Liebie: 

■■>.'..;  :.-.«• -v  ...'-■  '^■>:.   •:  '.•..'  ^■^^■   !.;■  -,:-.'.  Il.v./.^.  :.  .:v,  ri  «:-.  :>:vu  :«.  r  the 
;:  s'T-.^-:;-.    '  •\\<-  u.-?,  ..i.^i  .-    '    .'^r•  •  r^    •:<.-':■■.   r;.tr  •.  :^  .It  iiiis  on  the 

..■- .:  =  :.■>"  >..:-    ^   s  .v--:v:/.  ^.■.  .."^r — .::  >•"  '.'.  •^  .*s  *  "ir  :::■:>  jri-utrr — than 

•  *         ■  ^  ■  ■  .  • 

'.' .K  ■'.  "•  .:'  '..a":^  .:. ';  :_;>...:..>■  >..;c  w.is  k-*-.  A:ur  IUi-\  ».cL^:d«.T:ibr  ail 
TIT  .  •.ir.s'.viL'.'es.  1*T  S. -.  i:--..>i  iiLark«>-d.  'l.*:  bo*k  kc  azid  the  siuJieiita 
ccv-u'.U'd  :!ic=^s<:Ive«  £tv<^i«u:l}  s.:h  (:c«t-awnej&  ty miiatliMM ;  tkat  the 
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Tcric  smell  on  their  hands,  notwithstanding  frequent  washings,  did  not  disappear 
for  a  considerable  tinie;  and  that  the  pupils  not  nnfrcquently  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  a  woman  in  labour  immeaiately  after  dissecting  a  dead  body.  This 
was  the  ouly  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  puerperal  fever  which  either  did  not 
occur  at  all,  or  occurred  only  in  a  very  limit(;d  degree,  in  the  midwives'  division. 
He  now  adopted  the  rule,  that  every  one,  before  examining  a  patient,  should  wash 
his  hands  with  chlorine  water;  and  from  the  time  when  this  rule  was  adopted,  the 
patients  on  the  physicians*  side  were  not  more  frequently  attacked  with  puerperal 
diseases  than  those  on  the  midwives*.  In  1848,  of  3780  patients  deliveied  on  the 
physicians'  side,  45  died,  or  1*19  per  cent.;  and  on  that  of  the  midwives,  of  3219 
cases,  33  died,  or  1*33  per  cent."* 

It  is,  we  believe,  now  generally  admitted  in  this  country,  and  we  have 
seen  abundant  evidence  of  the  facts — 1.  That  the  specific  poison  producing 
the  true  Puerperal  Fever  is  usually  communicated  by  accoucheurs  and 
nurses,  themselves  healthy.  2.  That  it  is  often  received  by  them  from  dead 
bodies,  and  communicated  to  women  in  childbed,  although  they  are  them- 
selves uuaifected,  and  altbou^  the  bodies  are  not  of  those  who  have  died 
of  any  such  disease ;  and,  3.  That  this  specitic  poison  has  often  excited 
the  true  diffuse  or  erysipelatous  inflammation,  not  only  on  the  skin,  but 
on  the  peritoneum,  in  the  veins,  in  the  synovial  membranes  of  joints,  in 
the  cellular  membrane  generally,  and  other  parts.  We  add  with  real 
aatisfaction,  that  when  the  precautions  obviously  suggested  by  these  facts, 
as  to  habitual  ablutions  with  chlorides,  and  occasional  separation  and 
isolation  of  medical  attendants  and  nurses,  who  have  had  intercourse 
either  with  the  "  cadaveric  poison,"  or  with  j)atients  labouring  under  this 
diffuse  form  of  inflammation,  have  been  taken,  we  have  known  repeated 
imstances  of  apparently  formidable  epidemics  of  this  kind  being  manifestly 
arrested. 

The  fact  here  stated  as  to  the  cadaveric  poison^  is  quite  justly  connected, 
by  Liebig,  with  the  known  facts,  by  which  it  has  been  proved,  chiefly  in 
Germany,  that  the  use  of  various  articles  of  food — cheese,  ham,  and 
particularly  sausages — in  a  certain  state  of  decomposition,  may  be  fol- 
lowed, even  in  healthy  persons,  by  dangerous  symptoms;  and  if  by  this 
he  means  only  to  express  the  fact  that  matters  evolved  during  this 
peculiar  decomposition  become  the  exciting  causes  of  certain  diseases,  we 
apprehend  that  the  analogy  of  the  two  cases  is  undoubted.  But  the 
most  important  facts  which  we  underetand  to  have  been  ascertained  in 
regard  to  this  kind  of  poison  Is,  that  "  the  sausages  are  poisonous  only  at 
a  particular  stage  of  decay,  and  cease  to  be  so  when  putrefaction  has 
advanced  so  far,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  the  central  part 
,  being  often  poisonous  when  the  surface  is  wholesome;"  so  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  "  a  peculiar  poisonous  principle  is  evolved"  in 
the  course  of  the  changes  which  these  matters  undergo ;  and  there  is 
even  strong  evidence  as  to  the  chemical  nature  of  this  principle, — vi?., 
it  seems  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  or  modification  of  tlio 
acetic  acid,  combined  with  an  acrid  oil."t  We  have,  therefore,  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  poison  existing  in  those  articles  of  food,  like 
that  existing  in  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  producing  gangrenous  inflammation, 

•  Liebif :  letters  on  Chemistry,  App.  p.  680. 
f  See  Christiflon  on  Poiiont),  p.  586,  et  oeq. 
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or  like  the  cadaveric  poison,  producing  puerperal  fever,  may  be  traced  to 
a  very  limited  quantity  of  matter,  probably  of  abort  duration. 

But  if  matter  evolved  at  a  certain  stage,  and  during  a  certain  kind 
of  decompositiou  of  dead  animal  substances,  may  become  the  exciting 
cause  of  a  ])eculiar  febrile,  subsequently  contagious  disease,  and  specific 
intlamiiiatiuu,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  similar  change  may 
be  effected,  under  conditions  yet  unknown,  on  a  portion  of  that  matter, 
existing  in  every  human  body,  which  is  destined  to  exiTetion ;  and  which 
we  know  to  be  excreted  only  because  it  has  lost  its  vitality,  and  will  be 
])ois<)nouH  if  retained. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  the 
poison  of  Tyi>hu8  may  Ihj  occasionally  generated,  imder  the  influence, 
esj)ecially,  of  the  cause's  known  to  give  ])redispasition  to  the  diseaoe;  and 
tliat  it  may  afterwards,  particularly  when  aided  by  those  predisposing  cauaefl^ 
spread  by  contagion.  We  have  already  stated  it  as  a  probable,  although 
certainly  not  a  common  occurrence,  that  even  in  this  climate  a  particular 
form  of  continued  fever  may  originate  nearly  in  like  manner  as  inter- 
mittents  do  in  dead  matter;  and  there  is  also  strong  ground  for  suspicion 
that  it  originates  occasionally  in  the  living  human  body,  simply  under  the 
influence  of  depressing  ]>ascsions.  We  have  seen  cases  ourselves  which 
seemed  to  us  to  be  most  probably  of  this  description;  and  we  add  the 
following  from  an  author  whose  experience  and  judgment  will  not  be  dis- 
puted : 

"  Some  cases  of  the  slow  nervous  Fever,  which  has  been  so  accurately  and  weU 
described  by  Iliixbam,"  says  Sir  H.  Marsli,  "  have  fallen  under  my  obsen'alion 
in  delicate  and  nervous  females,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  wore  traceable 
to  mental  causes,  and  not  at  all  to  a  contagious  origin.  I  think,  too,  that  in  two 
instances  in  wbirh  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  observinj^  the  patients  both  before 
and  during  the  illness,  Typhus  lever  arose  independently  of^  contaffion,  from  the 
combined  action  of  depressed  spirits,  and  of  insufficient  and  unhealthy  nutriment. 
In  one  of  those  instances  the  fever  arose  in  an  individual  member  of  a  detached 
family;  from  him  all  the  others  caught  it  in  succession;  the  survivors  became 
mentficants,  and  left  fever  and  death  in  every  house  where  they  spent  the  night, 
in  a  line  of  country  of  many  miles,  along  which  no  case  of  fever  nad  previously 
existed.'** 

Sir  H.  Marsh  says,  farther, 

"  I  have  seen  many  severe  cases  of  fever  arise  slowly  and  gradually,  after  long- 
continued  anxiety  of  mind,  and  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  other  cause  for  the 
disease.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Cheync  for  the  following  brief  sketch  of  fever  thus 
originating;  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"*Caui<es. — Ijoss  of  property,  of  character;  wounded  pride;  invasion,  insidious, 
indistinct;  patient  generally  unable  to  assign  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  attack;  for  some  time  before  lie  has  been  complaining  of  bad  nights,  or  has 
symptoms  of  a  common  cold,  which  almost  insensibly  degenerate  into  the  proper 
symptoms  of  fever;  when  visited  by  a  physician,  he  appears  utterly  unconscious 
of  tne  formidable  nature  of  his  disease;  but  the  symptoms  are  those  of  the  typhus 
gravior  of  nosologists:  a  red  suffusion  of  the  eye,  prostration  of  strength,  sub- 
suit  us  tendinum,  quick  and  weak  pulse,  hurried  breathing,  dun  petecliiee-,  or  a 
mottled  state  of  the  surface;  of  such  patients  a  great  proportion  die.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  a  second  case  of  this  kind  of  fever  occurring  in  a  family,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the  patient  had  been  exposed  to  contagion; 
it  would  seem  to  arise  solely  from  mental  causes.'  "f 

•  Dublin  Hospittl  UeporU,  1837,  pp.  525,  6.  f  I^<^-*  PP-  ^^'i  ^* 
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Here  we  have  evidence,  we  do  not  say  more  than  probable,  both  of  the 
febrile  disease  thiis  originating  having  subsequently  a  contagious  property, 
and  of  that  property  being  slight  in  comparison  of  other  cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  truly  endemic  fevers,  i.e.,  intermittents  and  remit- 
tents, which  can  be  contracted  only  in  particular  places,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  true  epidemics,  as  small-pox,  or  plague,  and  malignant  cholera, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  absent  from  many  millions  of  mankind,  and 
for  many  ceuturies  together,  we  may,  indeed,  always  look  for  the 
operation  of  a  single  and  truly  specific  cause ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
continued  fevers  of  this  climate, — diseases  which  are  never  absent  from  a 
large  community  for  many  months  together,  but  prevail  epidemically  only 
in  certain  seasons,  and  show  the  contagious  property  much  more  in  some 
seasons  than  in  others, — as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  dysentery  and  of  diffuse 
inflammation  in  its  different  forms,  we  think  the  phenomena  seem  clearly 
to  indicate  two  modes  of  aricjin. 

After  what  we  have  stated  here,  and  likewise  in  the  paper  on  the 
*  Pi*edisposing  Causes  of  Epidemics'  (January,  1853),  in  regard  to  the 
destructive  assimilation  continually  going  on  in  every  living  body,  in  the 
course  of  which  Poisons  are  necessarily  generated,  and  may  be  variously 
modified,  we  can  see  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  this  may  happen ; 
and  it  can  only  be  by  careful  observation  of  different  epidemics,  that  we 
can  learn  whether,  imder  what  conditions,  and  to  what  extent,  it  does 
happen.  We  have  given  our  reasons,  founded  only  on  such  observation, 
for  believing  that  the  poison  of  Cholera,  although  certainly  extending 
itself  in  ways  not  yet  understood,  independently  of  immediate  intercourse 
of  the  sick  with  the  healthy,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  does  likewise, 
in  this  country,  and  in  others,  spread  at  times  distinctly  by  contagion. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  thus  only  that  we  can  learn  whether  the  Malaria 
arising  from  the  earth's  surface,  and  producing  only  intermittent  or 
remittent  fevers  in  general,  may  or  may  not,  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  at  certain  times,  excite  fevers  which  may  take  the  continued 
form,  and  may  propagate  their  kind,  as  small-pox  or  measles  do.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  this  journal,  that  this  seems  by  far  the 
most  probable  supposition  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Yellow  Fever  at  Boa 
Vista,  in  1845  6.  The  doctrine  is  the  very  same  as  has  been  repeatedly 
proposed  by  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  various  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever,  as  the  only  means  of  reconciling,  not  the  conflicting 
opinions  (which  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence),  but  the  apparently 
contradictory  facts  presented  by  those  calamities.  The  following  were 
the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  year  1826,  from  all  the  facts  then  known 
on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  C.  Matthei,  author  of  an  *  Essay  on  Yellow  Fever,' 
to  which  a  prize  was  adjudged  by  a  very  eminent  committee  in 
Germany. 

"  That  Yellow  Fever  is  a  disease,  sui  generis,  endemic  only  in  low  districts 
OD  the  sea  coast,  but  mider  certain  circumstances  sporadic  in  other  places, 
never  appearing  beyond  48°  of  north  latitude,  nor  without  a  temperature 
of  72°,  somehow  promoting  its  production  and  propagation, — depending, 
in  part,  on  causes  not  yet  known ;  but  in  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
extension,  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion,***     It  is  substantially 

*  See  £dinbai:gh  Medical  and  Surgioal  Journal,  toL  xxri. 
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the  same  doctrine-^as  to  the  disease  originatiDg  from  otber  causes,  and 
then  spreading  by  infection — which  was  maintained  in  the  last  age  bj 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  as  well  as  other  experienced  observers. 

"After  laving  together,  and  considering  fully,  all  the  facts  relating  to  this 
subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  yellow  fever  cannot  be  produced,  but  in  a  season 
or  climate  in  which  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  pretty  uniformly,  for  a  length 
of  time,  alK)ve  the  80th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  that  nnder  the 
influence  of  this  heat,  Europeans  newly  arriyed,  and  more  especially  in  circom- 
stanct's  of  intem|)erance,  or  fatigue  in  the  sun,  may  be  subject  to  it  in  many 
instances;  but  that  it  has  usually  become  general  only  either  by  the  prerious 
influence  of  that  infection  which  produces  ihejaily  Aotpifa/,  or  skipfeter,  or  from 
the  influence  of  putrid  exhalations ;  and  that  when  so  produced,  it  contimmei  ittelf 
by  if/feet  ion.*'* 

We  add  here  a  statement  to  the  same  purpose,  of  facts  of  recent 
occurrence  in  Brazil,  which  we  think  more  important  as  coming  from  an 
author  whose  j)ei*soual  observation  of  the  disease,  like  that  of  most  of  our 
army  and  navy  surgeons,  had  afforded  no  indications  of  contagion.  This 
is  j>erfectly  well  stated — and  the  limited  conclusion  drawn  has  our  perfect 
acquiescence — in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Almost  every  person  who  joined  the  Festal^  during  the  prevalence  of  fever, 
was  afi*eeted  by  it:  hut  no  person  leaving  her  under  the  disease,  commimicated  it 
to  another  in  anotlicr  place.  And  so  it  happens,  if  not  universally,  almost 
univi'rsally.  Nearly  every  man  who  joins  a  snip  in  such  a  condition,  has  the 
prevalent  di.sease,  sooner  or  later;  but  no  number  of  persons  taken  from  such  a 
ship,  labouring  under  the  disease  in  any  stage,  or  in  any  form,  and  placed  in  a 
situation  where  the  disease  does  not  exist,  though  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of 
healthy  pcrople,  can  excite  it  in  a  single  instance.  An  accumulation  of  such  facts, 
and  there  is  a  large  accumulation,  decides  the  question  of  the  contagious  power 
of  the  fever  in  the  negative,  absolutely  pro  loco  et  tempore  "■\ 

That  the  conclusion  should  only  be  jyro  loco  et  tempore,  appears  from 
the  following,  in  the  same  paper ,  which  we  quote  in  confirmation  of  the 
other,  and  we  think  the  more  reasonable  doctrine. 

"  To  show  his  contempt  for  infection,  M.  Lassere  went  on  board  the  Alctfon^  an 
infeeted  ship,  daily  for  several  davs,  until  he  was  laid  up  with  fever,  and  died  on 
the  third  day.  if  is  death  created  the  greatest  panic  on  shore.  Up  to  thii  period^ 
the  fatal  ca^ex  had  been  confined  to  seamen^  and  new  comers;  but  M.  Lassere  was  a 
man  of  robust  constitution,  had  been  resident  in  the  country  twenty-five  years, 
and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  first  medical  aid;  notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  died,  and  from  that  moment  no  one  considered  himself  safe.  He  died  at 
his  country  house,  in  the  village,  or  rather  district,  of  Capunga,  where  my  cottage 
adjoined  lus  place." 

Of  course  his  case  proves  nothing,  but  Dr.  M^Kinlay  adds : — 

"  Capunga  had  been  perfect  I jf  healthy  up  to  this  period ^  but  mthin  a  v>eek  twenty 
cases  offerer,  and  five  deaths^  had  occurred  there. 

"  Another  case,  much  relied  on  as  an  instance  of  direct  contagious  propagation, 
is  thus  told: — A  wagoner,  in  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic,  was  sent  into  the 
city,  from  Engenhio  Camana,  an  estate  five  leases  in  the  country,  belonging  to 
Pr.  Domingos  dc  Sonega.  Having  finished  his  business  in  the  city,  where  he 
remained  many  hours,  the  wagoner  sickened  on  his  way  home,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  there,  showed  unequivocal  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  of  which  he  soon 
died." 

*  BUne  on  the  DUeMes  of  Seamen,  p.  607. 
t  Dr.  M'KinUy  on  YeUow  Fever  on  the  CoMt  of  Brazil:  Konthly  Joomal  of  Medical 
0pi«n^,  Vvf'  1869*  p*  iS6. 
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His  case,  in  like  manner,  proves  nothing;  but 

"  Those  icko  attended  him  were  next  attacked,  and  the  disease  speedily  spread 
over  the  whole  estate.  So  great  was  the  mortality,  that  Dr.  l)oiningqs  was 
obliged  to  beg  aid  from  the  neiehboiiriug  estates,  which  was  refused  upon  the 
ground  that  the  appearance  of  the  aiseasey  on  his  own  estate,  afforded  so  palpable  an 
evidence  of  contagion.  Mr.  Cowper  ijr  certain  there  ica^  no  disease  on  the  estate 
before  the  return  of  the  sick  wagoner  from  the  city."* 

A  similar  fact  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  G.  Blane : — 

"  On  the  16th  of  May,  1795,  the  Thetis  and  Hussar  frigates  captured  two  French 
armed  ships  from  Guadaloupe,  on  the  coast  of  America.  One  of  these  had  the 
yellow  fever  on  board;  and  out  of  fourteen  men  sent  from  the  Hussar  to  take 
care  of  her,  nine  died  of  this  fever  before  she  reached  Halifax,  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  and  the  five  others  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  sick  of  the  same 
distemper." 

This,  of  course,  proves  nothing ;  but  farther, 

"Part  of  the  prisoners  were  removed  on  board  the  Hussar ,  and  though  care  was 
taken  to  select  those  seemingly  in  perfect  health,  the  diseiisc  spread  rapidly  in  that 
skip  (formerly  healthy),  so  that  near  one-third  of  the  whole  crew  Wiis  more  or  less 
affected  by  it."t 

In  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  would  be  wrong  to  assert,  on  the  breaking- 
out  of  Yellow  Fever,  or  unusually  virulent  remittent  fever,  in  any  climate, 
known  to  be  fitted  for  its  extension,  that  it  will  not  spread  by  contagion;  but 
"we  are  fully  justified,  by  observation  of  that  disease,  in  asserting  on  any 
such  occasion,  that  whether  it  spreads  by  contagion  within  certain  limits, 
or  not,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  confined  to  a  Uiinted  district,  even  in 
that  climate ;  and  that  on  careful  inquiry  in  almost  any  such  case,  it  will 
appear  that  tJiere  are  boundaries  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spots  first 
affected,  beyoud  which  the  disease  has  not  formerly  spread,  and  need 
hardly  now  be  apprehended.  The  limits  of  the  yellow  fever  district  were 
set  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  half  a  century  ago,  and,  as  we  under- 
stand, have  never  yet  been  passed ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  immunity  of 
the  Neutral  Ground  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  importance  of  forming  encamp- 
ments there,  were  ascertained  in  1814,$  and  have  been  availed  of  in  several 
epidemics  since. 

The  exact  conformity  of  the  facts  put  on  record  at  that  time  by  Dr. 
Playfair,  with  the  experience  of  many  subsequent  epidemics,  appears  from 
the  following  absti-act  of  his  observations. 

The  epidemic  fever  showed  itself  in  Gibraltar  in  August,  1814;  and 
soon  began  to  prevail  extensively  in  Dillon's  regiment,  occupying  the 
same  barracks  in  which  it  had  been  very  fatal  in  another  regiment,  at  the 
sa:ne  season  of  the  previous  year.  Some  Spanish  families,  employed  in 
the  town,  but  living  in  the  low  sandy  isthmus  called  the  Neutral  Ground, 
and  likewise  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  side  of  the  Rock,  remained  quite 
free  from  the  disease,  although  communicating  freely  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  where  it  now  prevailed.  On  the  20th  of  September,  after 
nearly  a  hundred  men  of  Dillon's  regiment  had  taken  the  fever,  that  regi- 
ment was  removed  from  the  barracks,  and  encamped  on  the  Neutral  Ground. 

•  Dr.  M'Kinlay,  loc.  cit.,  Oct.  1852,  p.  846. 

f  Blane  on  the  Diseaaes  of  Seamen,  p.  606. 

X  See  Theaifl  de  Fevre  Flava  Calpeuse,  by  Dr.  Playfair,  £dinbui>gli,  1819. 
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The  first  two  days  after  this  change  twenty-seven  more  cases  ^^^^^'^  ™ 
the  rogiuieiit,  no  doubt  having  previously  imbibed  the  poison.     After  ^ 
22nd  of  St'pU'mlMT,  and  after  the  disease  had  affected  a  bnndred  mdA 
twentv  men  of  the  ivginient  in  twenty-six  days,  it  ceased  entirely.    A 
detachment  of  the  GOth  regiment,  which  had  succeeded  Dillons  m  the 
baiTatrks  iu  the  town,  and  been  severely  affected  by  the  fever,  WM  aRer- 
wardd  brought  out  to  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  had  not  a  case  *^  *** 
change.     Dillon's  was  afterwaixls  accommodated  in  transports  "\*°^  T^' 
and  remaint^  i^rftHitly  healthy ;  but  among  the  inhabitants  and  w^wn 
who  remained  in  the  town  the  fever  raged  violently  for  nearly  two  mmUhs 
vwrr;  and  then,  after  heav}'  rains  had  fallen,  gave  place  to  the  ordiniry 
remittent  fevers  of  the  country.     The  south  side  of  the  Rock,  as  well  « 
the  Neutral  Ground,  remained  during  the  whole  time  quite  free  from  the 
dis<'ase. 

The  following  proofs,  on  a  scale  of  suflScient  size,  are  given  from  Dr. 
Chervin,  of  the  importance  of  similar  migration  fix)m  locahties  where 
yellow  fever  takes  place : 

*'  Duriiiir  the  epiilonnc  of  ISOO,  at  Cadiz,  14,000  persons  left  that  city  vt«i>^ 
disease  hecanic  suspected.  Tiiese  iMH)ple  fled  to  the  country,  where  they  rc'"*"*^^ 
fn^e  from  the  enidemic ;  while,  of  the  57,499  who  remained,  48,520  were  attacked, 
of  whom  ()8S1  lost  their  lives.  ^^ 

"Oil  the  1st  of  Sej.temher,  1S03,  the  popidation  of  Malaga  was  36,008,  exda- 
sive  (►f  the  militarj-  garrison,  prisoners,  and  other  persons.  Of  these,  4548  fled, 
and  therehy  secured  tliemselves  from  attacks;  wnile,  of  the  remaining  31,460, 
18,7 >^r  were  attacked,  of  whom  11,4S6  died. 

"While  these  thinsrs  (Kcurred  at  Malaga,  similar  circumstances  took  place  at 
Alieant,  where  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  115,957;  2110  left  for  the  neighijouring 
country,  where  they  remained  free  from  attacks;  while,  of  11,847  in  the  focus  oC 
the  dis(Nise,  0971  sutlered,  and  2172  died. 

"At  twentv  other  places  besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  similar  occur- 

nees  took  j)lace,  with  similar  results. 

"On  the  loth  Sej)t ember,  the  superior  authorities,  civil  and  military,  of  PalnUK 


rcnees 


iiigs,  tlicv  remained  free  fn)m  the  epidemic. 

"Ou  the  necessity  of  migration  on  the* outbreak  of  yeUow  fever,  I  shaU  now 
merely  add  a  few  words  from  the  Baron  Dupuytren,  in  his  Report  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  m  Pans,  1825 :  x.««^*«*j 

«  'We  should  therefore  regard  as  inconMoAle  the  principle  which  consists  in 
evacuatmg  unmediately  the  places  where  Yellow  Fever  is  deckred  to  be  •    and 
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everything  for  this  purpose  should  be  adopted.     The  utility  of  such  a  measure 
must  always  justify  its  rigorous  execution.*    * 

What  we  consider,  then,  as  the  most  important  general  principle  that 
has  been  ascertained  in  this  department  of  practical  medicine,  is,  that  as 
to  several  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  epidemics  wliich  have  been  permitted 
to  afflict  mankind,  the  means  of  effectually  restraining  their  difiiision  are 
known,  but  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  both  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  community  that  is  to  benefit  by  them ;  and  that  these  means  are 
very  consideraJbly  different  in  the  case  of  these  different  diseases — in  the 
case,  particularly,  of  small-pox,  of  eiysipelas,  of  puerperal  fever,  of  plague, 
of  cholera,  of  continued  fever,  and  of  yellow  fever. 

As  to  the  Yellow  Fever, — regarding  it  as  originating  in  an  aggravated 
form  of  the  remittent  from  malaria,  and  therefore  affording  illustrations 
of  the  natural  history  of  that  destructive  agent  in  its  most  Airulent  form, 
— we  can  go  somewhat  farther.  Recollecting  what  has  been  stated  of  the 
very  limited  origin  of  the  Sausage  poison,  and  of  the  cadaveric  poison 
exciting  erythematic  inflammation, — not  in  putrefaction  generally,  but  in 
a  certain  stage  of  the  decomposition  of  certain  matters  only, — we  shall  be 
prepared  to  hope  that  a  soinewhat  similar  limitution  may  be  ascertained 
lor  the  development  of  this  poison  likewise ;  more  particularly  as  we  have 
already  stated,  that  both  in  this  climate,  where  it  (in  general  at  least) 
only  excites  ague,  and  in  the  hot  climates,  where,  under  a  temperature  of 
80°  or  more,  of  some  duration,  it  excites  so  much  more  formidable  dis- 
eases, all  the  conditions  which  we  can  as  yet  point  out  as  essential  to  its 
development  may  exist  without  its  showing  itself  On  this  point  the  ex- 
perience of  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  reasons  already- 
given,  being  the  result  of  observations  on  organized  masses  of  men,  is  the 
most  valuable;  and  facts  are  already  known  which  may  often  be  applied 
to  practical  use,  and  promise  to  lead  hereafter  to  more  minute  and  more 
uniformly  applicable  information.  Not  only  is  the  general  measure  of 
removing  the  poi)ulation  of  a  district  known  to  be  malarious  always  to 
be  recommended  when  the  yellow  fever  shows  itself,  but  precise  Umits 
may  sometimes  be  assigned.  It  seems  cei*tain  that  the  poison  often 
originates  in  parts  of  the  timber  of  cei-tain  ships,  and  is  long  confined  to 
them. 

"  Not withst audi ug,"  says  Dr.  M*Kinlay,  "  that  the  poison  causing  the  disease, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  appeared  to  be  so  concentrated  in  Rio  harbour,  in  the 
middle  of  March,  [as  to  cause  45  cases  out  of  a  crew  of  145  in  the  Cortnorant, 
within  a  few  days,  and  to  cause  not  less  than  15,000  deaths  within  nine  months,  in 
the  city,]  some  sliips  escaped  the  disease.  When  H.M.S.  Cormorant  arrived  in  the 
harbour,  on  the  IGth  March,  we  found  that  H.M.  brigantine  <SyyiW(pr  had  been  there 
for  about  a  week  before  us.  She  sailed  on  the  same  day  that  we  did.  She  was  at 
anchor  about  half  way,  and  in  a  direct  hue,  between  us  and  the  city.  So  much 
was  she  supposed  to  be  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than  we  were,  tliat  the  senior 
officer  had  serious  thoughts  of  ordering  her  to  move  to  a  position  more  distant 
from  the  city.  Communication  between  her  and  the  shore  was  not  at  all  interrupted. 
She  was  also  in  the  harbour  at  various  other  times  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  and  never  had  a  case  ojfeter. 

"  The  United  States  shij)S  of  war,  Brandymne  and  St.  Louis,  arrived  from  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  company,  early  in  March.  They  remained 
about  three  days,  sailed  together  for  Monte  \  ideo,  and  had  been  at  anchor  in  the 

*  SMond  Sepoii  on  Quanuitiiie,  &c.,  p.  202. 
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same  part  of  Rio  harbr>ur :  the  Bram^fwiite  lost  three  officers  izid  six  men ;  the 
St.  L/juU  did  not  get  the  diseasf  at  ally* 

Such  081)68  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  is  always  by  some  matter  mider- 
goingdecomjiOtiition  in  wrtan  ships,  in  those  climates,  rather  than  by  malana 
from  ashore,  that  the  ships*  crews  are  affected;  and  of  the  frequency  of 
malaria  in  hot  climatcis  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  worst  yellow 
fever,  appearing  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of  vegetable  matt^*  in 
ships,  in  certain  parts  of  shij>s,  and  proliably  in  certain  stages  of  the  de- 
comjKisition,  we  have  nearly  unequivocal  evidence. 

"At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  l:?th  of  April,  17S2,  there  was  not  a  sickly 
shi])  in  our  llrrt ;  but  inaiiv  of  those  officers  and  men  who  were  sent  to  take  care 
of  the  French  prizes  wen*  seized  with  vellow  fever;  and  it  was  obs<'r\-cd,  tliat  when 
at  any  time  the  holds  of  these  ships,  wliich  were  full  of  putrid  matter,  were  stirred, 
tk/^re  icajf  an  erident  increase  of  these  feren  soon  after  *'\ 

"  In  June,  1'>2.S,  a  brig  named  Donastiana  sailed  from  theHavannah  with  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  She  arrived  at  Passaires  on  the  3rd  August,  with  all  on  board 
healthy.  The  cariro.  consisting  cliiellv  of  sugsir  and  tobacco,  was  discha]:^:ed,  and 
for  se\eral  days  many  pef)ple  went  alx)ard,  without  disease  showing  itseU,  either 
among  them  or  the  crew.  On  the  loth  a  custom-house  officer,  who  had  been 
several  days  on  lx)ard,  and  said  to  have  been  much  in  the  hold,  looking  after  con- 
traband grxxls,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  third  day,  with  black  vomit.  On 
the  'I'lw^,  a  man  who  luul  In'en  in  the  hold,  sur>eying  the  ship's  timbers,  likewise 
died-  Some  of  the  planks  on  one  of  the  vessel's  sides  having  been  found  greatly 
decayed,  Vl  earjwnters  were  employed  in  rcmoviue  them  ;  and  6  of  these  men  were 
attacked,  in  quick  succejssion.  This  oi)ening  in  tlhe  ship  commenced  on  the  19th, 
and  on  the  2;kd  the  disease  began  to  an|)ear,  in  an  unequivocal  form,  in  the  houses 
close  to  where  she  vas  moored.  Tlie  disease  did  not  extend  tjeyond  the  koMJte*  oppo- 
site the  ship:  where  |>ers>ons  were  attacked  whose  habitations  were  at  a  distance, 
they  had  reuutined  for  xoote  time  trithin  the  sjHice  to  which  the  malaria  from  the  skip 
seeMs  to  have  l>een  liitiifed.  The  heat  was  9*j°,  and  the  course  of  the  wind  favoured 
the  emanations  fn)m  the  ship  to  the  houses.*' J 

"Official  records  at  Somerset  House  show,  that  in  the  year  1791,  yellow  fever 
was  not  prevalent  in  Gibraltar,  when  the  Bedford  surrixed,  with  her  crew  in  health, 
on  the  2iih  of  August,  from  the  Mediterraneiin.  On  the  6th  of  September,  the 
crew  having  been  mustered,  every  man  answered  to  his  name;  but  within  a  week 
after,  130  were  sent  to  hospital,  with  fever  possessing  the  characteristic  symptoms; 
11  died  before  the  24th  of  Septemlx»r,  and  others  were  left  dangerously  ill  when 
the  ship  departed,  on  that  day.  The  only  feasible  cause  assigned" was  ttie  shifting 
of  the  shingle  ballast,  with  the  object  of  trimming  her.  The  disease  did  u(d  extend 
beyond  the  cretc"^ 

**  The  na\-y,"  says  Dr.  ;M*K inlay,  "  furnishes  many  instances  of  ships  which 
appear  to  have  l)een  particularly  haunted  by  fever ;  tliese  it  would  be  interesting 
to  trace,  were  the  materials  avaihjble.  The  Tweed  we  have  seen  to  have  suffer^ 
severelv  in  Brazil ;  she  suflfered  severely,  also,  iu  a  previous  commission.  The 
f'ejdal  had  nmeh  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  and  m  a  subsequent  comniission 
in  India.  I  remember  she  had  much  fatal  fever  at  Trincomalee,  when  other  ships 
present,  and  on  the  station,  had  none.  The  celebrated  ii///i>,  now  the  Iius4tMOMd 
furnishes  us  with  a  notable  exanmle.  Her  history  in  IS  15  will  not  be  easilv  for- 
gotten; and  now,  after  an  interral  of  seven  vears',  she  has  suffered  so  much*  from 
y^o^JcYCT  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the  Admiralty  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
order  her  to  England.     It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  but  they  wouldf  be 

Scil^  ^xhl  "^.If^  ^^''^  on  the  Co«t  of  Brm»l:    Monthly  JoanuU  of  Medical 

J  «^^.^^_  t  Blane  oo  the  Dbeaees  of  Seamen,  p.  608. 

^  '^^cood  Report  of  the  Boud  oi  Health  oa  Qwraatiae,  p.  184.  |  UA^^  p  ^^^ 
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nninteresting  and  unprofitable,  without  a  full  detail  of  all  the  concurrent  circum- 
stances, which  I  am  unable  to  give  "* 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  olimate  on  any  part  of 
the  materials  of  the  ships,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  evolution  of 
the  poison,  this  theory  is  again  checked  by  the  fact,  frequently  observed, 
that  when  the  disease  exists  ashore  vessels  lying  near  the  shore  are  thus 
affected,  and  tliat  simply  by  standing  out  to  sea,  without  change  of  climate, 
the  succession  of  the  fever  cases  is  often  checked. 

"This  was  so  often  observed,  and  so  clearly  marked  in  the  Cormorant,  that 
several  who  at  lirst  ridiculed  the  idea  of  netting  the  disease  by  remaining  a  few 
days  in  harbour,  and  avoiding  it  by  keeping  at  sea,  ultimately  became  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  the  recommenoations  made  to  tluit  effect ;  and  the  ships  often 
anchored  m  the  little  bays  along  the  coast,  about  the  same  time,  had  free  com- 
munication with  the  villages  and  their  inhabitants,  without  ever  being  suspected 
of  either  receiving  or  communicating  the  disease  at  those  places,  "f 

It  is  plain,  from  these  facts,  that  the  poison  is  developed  occasionally — 
in  the  hot  climates  fi'equently — under  conditions  still  imperfectly  known, 
where  decomposition  of  organized  matter  is  going  on,  under  a  certain 
temperature,  and  we  may  add,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  often 
independently  of  ]:>erceptible  putrefaction,  both  aboard  ship  and  ashore,  hut 
within  narrow  limits  (^'sjjoce,  and  in  general  its  extension  is  bounded  by 
narrow  limits  likewise;  and  these  limits  are  the  point  which  at  this 
moment  especially  demands  investigation. 

"  That  sandy  soils,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "  should,  in  malarious  climates,  prove 
as  productive  of  aggravated  remittent  fever  as  the  swam}),  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently explained.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  do  so,  in  a  marked  and  prominent 
degree.  The  Alentejo  and  Algarve  of  Portu^l,  regions,  I  may  say,  altogether  of 
sand,  are  the  most  prolific  of  fever  of  any  in  tlie  Peninsula." 

"Bulama,"  says  Dr.  M'Culloch,  **  is  said  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  yellow 
fever.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  the  streets  clean,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  sand- 
hills and  ponds  of  stagiiant  water,  which,  within  the  Troi)ics,  are  quite  enough 
to  generate  disease.  The  inhabitants  and  those  accustomed  to  the  climate  are  not 
subject  to  this  formidable  disease ;  but  all  strangers,  even  those  from  Havannah 
ancl  the  West  India  Islands,  are  liable  to  the  infection.  No  precautions  can  pre- 
vent its  attack,  and  many  have  died  at  Xalapa,  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  who  merely 
passed  through  this  pestilential  spot."  J 

It  would  seem  to  be  nearly  ascertained,  by  the  observations  chiefly  of  a 
clerical  philanthropist,  M.  Billier,  Archbishop  of  Chambery,  that  the 
origin  of  the  poison  producing  goitre  and  cretinism  is  nearly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  malaria,  and  no  doubt  the  s|)ecial  conditions  necessary  to  its 
very  partial  development  will  one  day  be  made  out.§ 

This  line  of  inquiry,  although  thus  distinctly  suggesting  itself,  has  not 
yet  been  i»rosecuted  to  any  decisive  result.  The  malaria  has  been  thought 
by  some— e.  g.,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  *  Medical  Sketches* — to  be  very 
ollen  evolved  from  timber  simply  moistened  and  slowly  dried,  not  only  in 
ships  but  in  logs  of  wood  lying  on  the  sea-shores  in  the  hot  climates. 
The  dead  wood  of  the  mangroves,  from  which  the  living  biunches  spring 
— ^giving  to  a  grove  of  mangroves,  at  the  mouth  of  an  A  frican  river,  the 

•  Loc.  cit.,  p.  426.  t  Dr.  M'Kinlay,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  287,  288. 

%  Second  Report  on  Quarantine  and  Yellow  Fever,  1852,  pp.  108,  109. 

i  See  Actcs  de  TAcad^mie  de  Savuie,  published  at  Chambery,  1860. 
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asi)ect  of  green  boughs  stuck  in  basket  work — ^has  been  accused  by  some; 
tlie  simply  newly  turned  up  soil,  jMirticularlj  granite  soil,  in  China,  the 
mixture  of  salt  with  fresh  water  in  marshes,  by  others.  But  we  think  it 
obvious,  that  by  observations  made  on  cases  of  the  disease  itself,  especially 
wlien  most  intense  and  most  jMirtial,  this  grand  problem  may  yet  be 
solved  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  way  the  Malaria  may  be  traced 
to  a.s  limited  an  origin  as  the  "  cadaveric  poison"  of  the  Vienna  hospiiala) 
and  the  most  pi*olilic  cause  of  disease  and  of  death  by  wbicb  the  human 
race  has  been  atllictcil,  may  thus  be  disarmed  of  its  powers,  according  to 
the  strict  maxim  of  science — Natura  non  vincitur  nisi  parendo. 

The  histor}-  of  the  yellow  fever  which  originated  last  autumn  in  the 
vessi'l  Hnta,  on  the  voyage  from  St.  Thomas's,  recorded  by  Dr.  Harvey  and 
Mr.  Wiblin,  of  S<^uthampton,  is  nearly  enough  to  establish  two  important 
j)ointa: — 1.  That  as  one  of  the  rapidly  fatal  cases  originated  (no  doubt 
from  the  poison  imbibed  in  the  hot  climates)  after  the  arrival  at  South- 
ami)ton,  the  eflect  of  the  colder  climate  in  restraining  the  disease  must 
be,  not  to  disqualify  the  human  body  from  taking  it,  but  to  modify  the 
natui-e  of  the  poison ;  and  2,  That  whether  introduc^^d  into  that  vessel  by 
invalids  from  others,  or  originating  in  itself,  the  poison  was  confined,  in 
that  as  in  other  ca.«;es,  to  particular  jxirts  of  tfie  s/iip;  no  case  liaving 
occuiTcd  in  the  cabins  of  any  of  the  passengers,  nor  of  several  of  the 
officei-s,  although  fourteen  in  all,  of  the  officers  and  crew,  suflTered  during 
the  voyage.* 

Whatever  be  the  orhjin  of  the  malaria,  careftil  observations  have  already 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  some  facts  as  to  its  diffusion  over  the  earth,  which 
may  t)rten  be  turned  to  practical  account.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
ever  been  suspected  to  be  developed  in  ships  in  latitudes  north  of  48** ; 
and  we  have  facts  to  show,  that  in  these  latitudes  at  least,  it  cannot  jmss 
over  a  thousand  \  ards  of  water  without  being  deprived  of  its  power.  The 
following  observation  was  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  on  the  fevers  of 
Walcheren  and  South  Beveland,  in  1747  : 

"  Those  opiilcaiio  fevers,  by  reason  of  the  great  heats  of  the  season,  not  only 
brjrau  more  early  than  usual,*hul  were  fully  as  fatal  to  the  natives  as  to  us.  But 
Commodore  Mitciioirs  squadron,  which  lay  all  this  time  at  anchor  in  the  channel 
between  South  Beveland  and  AValclieren,  in  both. which  places  the  distempers  raged, 
Mius  neither  alHietcd  with  fever  nor  llux,  but  amid  all  that  sickness  enjoyed  perfect 
health ;  a  proof,"  he  says,  '*  that  the  moist  and  putrid  air  of  the  marshes  was 
dissii)ated  or  corrected  before  it  could  reach  them."f 

The  very  same  observation  was  made  at  the  very  same  spot,  fifly-two 
years  after,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  : 

"  I  htul,  in  the  course  of  this  scr\'ice  (at  Walcheren,  in  1809,)  an  opportunity  of 

ft 


euardshins  stationed  in  the  narrow  channel  between  this  island  and  South  Beve- 
land. The  width  of  this  cliaiuicl  is  about  six.  thousand  feet,  and  although  some 
of  the  shi])s  lay  much  nearer  to  the  one  shore  than  the  other,  there  was  no  mstance 
of  any  of  their  officers  or  crew  being  taken  ill  with  the  same  disorder  as  that  with 
which  the  troops  on  shore  were  aflectcd.'*J 

•  See  Lancet.  Feb.  1853.  f  DiseMes  of  the  Anny  p.  aa 

X  Medioo-Chirurgieal  TrasMctioiis,  yoL  iii.  p.  27. 
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Another  property  of  the  Malaria,  which  may  be  availed  of  in  many  cases 
for  the  prevention  x)f  disease,  is  its  being  distinctly  less  violent  at  any 
sensible  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  than  on  that  level, — except- 
ing only  in  the  curious  cases  stated  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  where  a  height  lies 
to  leeward  (in  the  region  of  Trade  winds)  of  a  malarious  marsh — and  the 
poison  blowing  over  the  marsh,  and  apparently  resisted  by  the  hill,  be- 
comes concentrated  by  ascending  to  its  summit,  and  there,  contrary  to 
the  usual  case,  is  more  virulent  than  below.  That  the  windward  side  of  a 
malarious  plain  is  the  least  dangerous, — that  the  poison  is  dissipated  in 
some  degree  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  a  marsh  may  be  traversed 
with  more  safety  at  noonday  than  by  night, — and  that  it  would  seem  to 
attach  itself  to  trees,  so  as  to  be  most  virulent  immediately  beneath  their 
shade,  and  less  apt  to  extend  itself  to  houses  which  are  protected  by 
umbrageous  trees  intervening  between  them  and  the  marsh,  than  to  such 
as  have  no  such  protection, — are  all  facts  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
repeatedly  observed.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  effect  of  cultiva- 
tion, although  slow,  is  always  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  poison, — 
insomuch  that  it  may  probably  be  owing  to  gradually  improved  and 
extended  cultivation  that  many  parts  of  Britain  have  become  free  from 
ague ;  and  owing  to  the  reverse  process  that  the  Marerama  of  Italy  has 
become  pestiferous. 

After  the  full  discussion  in  a  recent  number,  of  the  influence  of  pre- 
disposing causes  on  epidemics,  we  need  not  recur  to  that  part  of  the 
subject ;  indeed,  the  effect  at  least  of  pollution  of  the  air  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  all  epidemics,  has  of  late  years  attracted  its  full  share  of  attention 
iu  this  country;  and  our  chief  object  on  this  occasion  has  been  to  show 
how  the  evidence  of  statistics  may  be  applied,  with  good  prospect  of 
success,  to  inquiries  into  the  limited  and  specific  exciting  causes  which  are 
assisted,  but  in  general  certainly  not  superseded,  by  any  circumstances  of 
predisposition,  in  producing  these  calamities. 

One  additional  fact  we  must  always  keep  in  view,  whatever  mode  of 
explanation  we  may  devise :  that  as  to  all  those  destructive  powers  in- 
fluencing the  human  race — just  as  in  regard  to  analogous  plagues,  which 
eflfect  the  destruction  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  vegetables — we  must 
recognise  epidemic  changes ; — i.  e.,  causes  of  increase  and  of  diminution — 
connected  indeed,  occasionally,  with  circumstances  of  weather  and  season, 
but  recurring  from  time  to  time  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  connect 
with  any  such  conditions, — of  which  we  ought  to  be  aware,  and  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  on  the  watch, — but  which  we  cannot  pretend  either  to 
explain  or  to  foretel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  general  facts  which 
has  presented  itself  in  the  course  of  our  observation  of  disease,  that  such 
variations  of  the  frequency,  and  of  the  general  type,  not  merely  of 
epidemics  but  of  all  other,  and  especially  of  inflammatory  diseases — not 
referable  to  the  influence  of  any  known  agent — has  manifested  itself 
gradually  but  unequivocally  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years ;  and 
convinced  us  that  there  must  l)e  powers  appointed  by  Natiu'e  for  thus 
influencing  human  life,  which  are  not  yet  •*  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

W,  P.  Aliton. 
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Ketiew  II. 

1.  Traits  de  Tlterapeutiqu^  des  Midiidies  des  ArtieuladofU.  Par  A. 
Bonnet,  Prot'i»ssinir  de  CliniqueChirurgicale  i  FEcole  de  Medicine  de 
Lvuii,  Meinbre  Coirfspondaut  de  rAcadeoiie  Imp^riale  de  Medicine. — 
J'lirijt^  IS.") 3. 

On  thf  Trtatmeiit  of  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  d'c 

2.  Beitniiff  ztrr  VenjltHchenden  PaOtologUchen  Anaiomie  dar  Gderdskranh- 

/if  if  en.     Von  Dr.  R   it/rlt.  Pntkt-Artze  und  Assistenz-Artze  der 
Clunirgish-Augi^nanzliohfn  Klinik  der  Universitil  zu  Berlin.     1853. 
C<»itfrtf'uin>n^  to  thi  Cvmjmrative  Pathciojical  Anatomff  of  Diseases  of  the 
Joiittif. 

Since  the  time  when  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  first  published  his  valoabk 
work  iipv  11  the  dis«-;i5?es  of  j^antjs  pathologist!*,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
ivuiitriecs  followiu^  the  )^th  which  he  }OLuted  out,  and  enjoving  the 
ad\;»ita;:o  V  t*  >iartini;  lr«>ni  a  rev\>gnised  |.H.Hnt  ot  icquiiy.  have  contributed 
lar^vlv  the  rt^^iiih^i  of  their  ol^jjervaiious  and  ex|^rience.  The  employment 
of  lite  iii:orv>5<vj^  has  i-stablishe^l  UK^re  corrvet  ideas  of  the  normal  struc- 
ture vf  art  ivniUr  tisMu-s.  aud  of  the  chai-.ges  produced  by  <lisease;  more 
j>atieut  and  e3Cieudt.\l  iuve>tii:ations  haw  inervased  our  rtrliance  upon  the 
narural  jvwi-re  of  rt  jviir ;  wl.ite.  to  the  sun;wn.  the  discovery  of  anaesthetic 
a^'uts  l:d>  i::veu  iho  iii»va!:<  of  emi  I-'vinii  remedies  which  were  heivtofore 
iuaiM'IioaMe  frv-m  t.ie  sut^Vriuj;  which  thev  caused.  The  sabeutaneoos 
sev*::  u  of  tciiioiix  t>:al'!is:it\i  oy  Strv^meycr,  Piesft-nbach.  and  others,  has 
r^'r.-.iert\i  v\i;:rac:tri  Iim-.^  apiiiL  usetiu.  an«l  has  arrested  the  pain  attend- 
in  ^T  o:  r\^:i:o  ui-.  rbi.i  irv<>:"Sci*-s  by  re^estaMi>h:i::i  the  pn>{.ier  bearings  of  the 
Ivtusw  l^.it  vt'i  we  vAr.-.vt  lvvi>:  of  a  v^rv  c.-*:::?  rthecsive  survev  into  this 
i:::crvs:L:i^  >..l --tv:  Mrlii  acickioniv.  ailed  bv  b-:-th  chemicad  analvsis 
ar. :  i.  i:^*^^:  i.-*!  r\-<.;ir.h.  vk'^'s  r.o:  iX'ound  the  v^wieties  of  apparently 
tJic  >a:u^-  Aif-.v'.io....  a:..i  hr-^ce.  a:  evcrj-  <cti\  cii:iicai  obis«r\^Lk>ns  become 
n;-.  re  jii:i  in  re  ri^WNsiir^- 

Tik;:-.^  :he  :>»-.^  ^jrks  citC'i  above  as  ocr  lext,  we  prv{x«e;.  in  the  pre- 
set:  :-Juii::xr.  Artt^r  v::-;r  -j.,:  a  few  ren:.trts  u;.on  th-e  UbcniLil  condition  of 
ar^-.v  J-ir  ::'^u^»>^ :..-  r\v:,:'*  :::eLr  ^u^ral  iva:i-.Iccy. 

1-^  br  u.:  i.:  i  c.\  iin  i^^«i  art;ciL-*r  ;f-\:r\:uu::e*  v.»c  Sxie»  an?  compelled  of 
stvr^-  tcXT-.TY  v.v;i:^\L  oy  ;&  ieLi.-ykte  jaui^Ila  ^f  xcij^fcrt  ti^i&iue.  at.^.kat  one 
L:.e  :  •  ■.  k  x  v .  i.  i  : . . .  o:  rv  ^  il  5:  re ti-.-e  <■ :  :  c.e  s-^rc  lAje,  c <kz  thinner  under 
ti:>  scr.is.-curi:.  A  r'.  ;.••.:. ar  s.*atr::ldL?f  :*  cvmivi^u  :c  'jiwerveLLular  ^ub^tance 
ano  ;f  .ti  s^  :.  r:  '^  -.cr  Arr%r^v«  •jv-:kr  :•.»  :jje  c*.ce.  in  v^rrtio*!  lirjear  seriea. 
be:  :.'*!kr>  :^^-  — :<  scr-aot  raiiecnxl  as-i  srnrtid  jcs  in  a  Layer,  xucur- 
rsfv"^  *y  i .  >c ': , ^: «-•  a>  jli*  ^ ^ : : ^c  -L\1  ^.v»>5  v  f  :  ie  s^  :_-.•  v  ujI  m^ m  C'nL^e.  •*  These 
carsi^t^^.Ts*  ...x.^^^>  K:..-:k;fC.*  -Are  -i  :ae  a«ivLl-  a».c-v:fc!C*i!ar,  altboo^ 
vessel^  i**v  >:.  p::*.;  '.•■*ec  iLvlt  >t^rdiv>i  ivtit  4^  ueix-iccariii:^  sTnoral 
axea  I' ruie  . "  jad  ilia;  waci  L.sccc*' .le^rt'x^a*  va;ai.'*i.'tf'jafcLly-^ieveiiowd 
car^iJA^  '»•sss&e»^^  n.-ri'^^u:  ^*^*  -Jw  •isjue  :'i  :jkr^ei  line*  2:«,'ai  chie  fcutte^ 
aoti  ijen  r^camiiiif  aner  S.Rttic:^  I'-vi'«k  »  !K'€Xja^  !u*<nf  ^dzui  the 
tfC  5efiL  ATuccurv.  woxica  slit  be  t«i:^uti>c<c«  o^^  ^*  toe  <ttf.ufiveai 
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Therefore  the  term  inflammation  of  the  articular  cartilages  cannot  now 
be  used,  although  they  may  suffer  morbid  changes  secondarily,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  in  the  synovial  membrane,  or  in  the  bone;  or  may 
undergo  fibrous  degeneration,  or  removal  in  various  ways,  so  that  the 
extremities  of  the  bones  Ix'corae  either  partially  or  entirely  denuded. 
Inter-articular  cartilages  and  the  elastic  rims  of  bony  cavities  are  com- 
posed of  fibrous  tissue  combined  with  cartilage.  They  are  found  con- 
nected, in  some  situations,  with  the  articular  cartilages;  in  others,  with 
the  ligaments  or  with  the  j>eriosteum ;  neither  bloodvessels  nor  nerves 
have  been  traced  into  them.  Fibro-cartilages  have  usually  a  superficial 
investment  of  epithelium. 

Ligaments  and  capsules  are  strong,  inelastic  structures,  composed  of 
white  fibrous  tissue.  Their  bloodvessels  are  few,  and  widely  se])arated, 
and  nerve- filaments  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced.  They  are 
found  strongest  in  situations  where  the  movements  are  limited  to 
certain  definite  directions,  as  in  the  hip.  The  thigh  cannot  be  extended 
beyond  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  the  long  axis  of  the  trunk 
without  rupture  of  the  capsular  membrane.  When  bones  are  so 
mechanically  fitted  that  their  movements  are  regulated,  as  in  the  elbow 
or  the  ankle,  no  distinct  fibrous  capsule  is  requisite;  parts  become 
strongly  developed  to  which  the  name  of  "lateral  ligaments"  is  given, 
but  the  surrounding  tendons  constitute  the  general  articular  investment. 
Of  the  strength  of  these  fibrous  capsules  an  example  occurred  in  March, 
1853,  in  a  strong  countryman,  who,  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a 
recent  dislocation  of  the  hip,  was  twice  subjected  to  extension  with  ropes 
aided  by  pulleys,  the  muscles  having  been  previously  relaxed  by  the 
administration  of  chloroform.  Twice  did  the  ro[)e  break,  without  effect. 
The  patient  was  then  sent  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  it  was 
found  that  the  head  of  the  femur  had  never  left  its  natural  position. 

Until  recently,  the  synovial  membrane  was  regarded  as  a  shut  sac,  and 
as  allied  to  serous  membranes.  To  this  view  we  still  adhere;  although  in 
the  adult  it  is  not  continued  over  the  articular  extremities  of  the  b<»nes, 
and  in  a  state  of  disease  may  become  continuous  with  fistulous  passages 
opening  externally.  Its  pathological  conditions  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
those  of  serous  membranes,  and  none  to  those  of  mucous  membranes. 
Inflammation  causes  rapid  effusion  of  watery  serum,  or  of  coagulable 
lymph,  which,  as  in  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  may  become  organized. 
It  is  compose  J  of  vessels  and  nerves  connected  by  a  (ielicate  areolar  tissue. 
and  covered  by  tesselated  epithelium.  There  are  neither  secreting  glands, 
nor  papillae,  such  as  are  in  mucous  membranes ;  but  masses  of  fat,  containing 
many  bloodvessels  and  covered  by  the  membrane,  present  themselves  in 
certain  situations,  where  they  have  received  the  name  of  synovial  glands, 
ligamenta  mucosa,  <fec.  Kolliker  remarks  that  they  differ  from  the  synovial 
membrane  in  other  parts  by  their  great  vascularity,  being  made  up  of 
little  else  than  a  congeries  of  ca])illary  arteries  and  veins.  This  state- 
ment has  long  since  been  proved  by  the  elaborate  preparations  of  Mr. 
Quekett,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  Upon  their  free 
border  are  prolonged  villous  appendages  of  most  varied  form ;  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  they  contain  bloodvessels;  frequently  there  are  seen  in 
them  cartilage-cells,  and  they  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  epitheiiimi. 
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Tbatj  wi^  ix=.f«jr:mct  a§  tik^nx  an  aetiTe  pan  m  iboit  iftcrlkid 

Ettij  lck::.'i   i^i  li^ij=/ri.:   Lue  hs  p^cuu-  ioiKtSiA.     Its  diredioii, 

*  .      .  *,  . 

Wc?:»rrs.  tLr:-"»-i  ii::^«.rL*i.i  lizii  ;i^»;ci  sl'C^  ■_£  »i*r  {c£2jc^<«ts  uf  treatmeBt. 
T:i**.  11.  tLe  h:T-  i.r.-^i  eric^:^:-  Itkik-v-Ari^  m^asc  oBkse  MX  tba  proper 
l<iz.' .  ibr  L^zL-rr:^*  ^-iiiS  i>_<  i*  cxz«cctc«i  v-  p:«*&e  freely  in  eToy 
dir^r^ic     Wbez.  iz^e  :kr:  -r:  ,ar  ckni^ik^es  •:«'  ifie  k&ee  are  4HMafd,  tlie 

II  CLti.c  ::  ibr  ]«e^  "^l'--  '^^  '^.igt^  k  ^icr=Li9£bue  oclr  vbeQ  ike  knee  if 
B:-=.=^£^*   de^Tc-os  of  Leirrin^  vrS^n  v:a5   tite   veakesc  part   oi  ihm 

Tjt  :.r::i-r  r.-T^  •::  xy.iz^z  tt;:!  ±i>i  trr:"*^  i£-e  cccks  iz.10  uat 
ii.  tL:;!  li-?  r-Avi^T  i*  -^r^«s .  ibe  kzfc*  c«£Ci:^ci€s  ifi^exi:  in  ikt  kip.  tke 
ili^L  >  c-rit  ::•  I.  ti«r  ^tioi^.  &c*i:>.-tai  az.*!  eT«rSieii:  in  the  ihooMer, 
ti/r  iTZL.  Is  ^"L-i-:-^*i  ;o  CO"  *z.i  ili^ilj  ust*  sbrvsri:  vhen  tke  elbow- 
j.-.-Ll:  i*  iii^iciLi-r-i.  tlrr  f.-rtarni  i>  l^s-i  41  &  rigri  ar.gv;.  xke  kubd  nkidvmy 
l*er»^fcc.  sciliAii:-  4c-i  jniiAii.c;  in  *ii^c£.ad:«i  ct"  tke  vrisS-jobit.  tke 
Iskz  i  2«  s::rk:^'  :  ir:  'iifCcz^.c  -:£  ike  *r.£jr,  tbe  ivAes  az«  f«4nied  dk>wn- 
v-Lri.&  Fl^Li-i  :l:ii  iLr:  wz.  Llv:-  a  ;-:ii:i  ?!3e«:te  a  sae{ttr^*k«i  oc  tke  aitieiilar 
ex^TrcJiI-rs  :c  ibr  b.-^rr:  ibe  ufc^cs^  ASKLZLes  a  kzMD^-cwi  or  kukolated 
i:  :»-jirLZ.:r:-  tt.zl  izs  zzsz^^-Zi^  5;i:w^i-  rf  i^tskckZr.ie.  Fcic^rrt^e  ]ik>^nefiMnt% 
zj:^^  Hrrr^  lu^r^z-sCiZL^iti.  wil,  cL^ne  lAftArTbikc  cc  tke  sjx^Tiil  membimoe 
»z-i  n^V-TV  :f  li-r  £Vr:fLs  ::&zt«;£fe  i=.  zhki  =^c-K  vken;  h  is  DasnraDj 
w-cik-r;?: :  ks.  r'.r  tJjLZLi  I^.  ii:  ibe  kz^ee-x  ir.*:.  iz.  frfc.**  -zcfier  tke  q^aiirkcpt 
tir.'rz^.r  inri? .  iz.  li-r  L:r>  ZiCir  ibe  l.-.c^  iz.  ibc  AofSACoI^^si.  cr  near  tke 
Tz-i'-li^tcT  iLiz.-.r  :  iz,  ib-r  iZn-'^i^r.  ;.t  iz»*  iz>^rsi:^  oc  tke  sal^capolaria 
vjL-S.e ,  iz.  ibr  Ti'iiiT.  cnbrr  :t  ib*  izzstni.c:  ti  tbe  txirectk  or  into  tke 
az-icrlic  iz.ifrr.xc. IT jiL-i  r.iftfa:  i:i  ibe  ar  c jr>  ibe  :;fc^;isije  ci^^^s-  wtet  bock  in 

I':  bi^  incrc  letrz.  rtiL..^ktd  bcv  greas  ii  tbe  -iiJifnRioe  izi  tke  mqncBcj 
-yr.zL  vl::l  :*:rLkiz  ;:i^i*  irv  &:^^*k^  cj  iiaease.  ai>i  kow  exesipt  otken 
ii-Td  *•:  ':•=  ^.d  i-«r  like  A^cr:ii»:-c;ji.  Tbe  iucrsicr  iCifcS«£acs.t  ss  usaaUj 
£1-L?::ri'ac«i  rj  zzft  i:5rtrn«:iis  :i*  ike  zip  azaI  ike  kziee.  aiiid  tke  ianer  bj 
tl';»^  -f  11'*  y.w-zT  ji"*".  ike  aScrH'-'-^lAvivTclfcr  jj^'.-^^jas^jcjS.  Aad  tkoae  of 
izrr  z-ratia  ic  lb*  r£:«*  '•nL  izje  v^rtcir*.     If  h  c«r  ^^si  tke  £t^ 


tiji.'^^i  UiLz.  izie  Aiij— ;•-  vni  ?  1:  zrvoi  i^i^e  Acti-rnj  kK  tieir  fai^ccaoBia.  wkj 

X:  :cit  £LT^cckiss»  vill  si^.-*  10  <P^^=^  ^ke  pcvxiZiase  casses  of  tke 
rrfi-tfcy:*^  b:ck  xc-fciiiiij.'Cal  jfid  xoi^  asr^k'-^ig  tn^ej  kitti  orf" 
ia  j«:cLi4  li  soiii   iiSi^ct  aijcs  azd  b.  soci  c(-pK»£%  ri 
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snrpnBe ;  we  most  therefore  seek,  in  every  instance  of  exception,  some 
specially  acting  influence.  Cceteris  paribus,  the  larger  the  joint  the  more 
prone  is  it  to  suffer  from  inflammatory  diseases,  especially  when,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  knee,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  changes. 
But  both  the  hip  and  the  knee,  through  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
transmitted,  are  liable  from  constant  pressure  in  an  unhealthily  organized 
individual,  to  an  exciting  cause  of  disturbance,  which  does  not  act  in  the 
shoulder  or  the  elbow.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow,  though  of 
limited  extent  and  attached  to  a  segment  of  the  body  where  the  circula- 
tion is  usually  active,  becomes  inflamed,  like  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  knee,  in  weakly  girls,  exposed  to  cold  with  insufficient  dniss  and  bare 
arms.  The  ankle-joint,  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  circula- 
tion, of  moderate  size  and  extent  of  membrane,  rarely  suffers  from  acute 
inflammation,  unless  of  specific  chai'acter,  but  is  commonly  the  seat  of 
more  chronic  morbid  changes  occun*ing  in  a  scrofulous  constitution,  and 
probably  connected  with  the  deposit  of  tubercle;  here,  too,  there  Ls, 
among  other  phenomena,  a  marked  indisposition  to  any  effort  at  repair. 
Bony  anchylosis  is  rare  in  the  ankle  as  contrasted  with  the  wrist.  Of  the 
former,  we  have  secured  but  one  specimen  during  nine  ycai-s ;  of  the  latter, 
specimens  are  much  more  common. 

The  comj>arative  exemption  from  disease  of  the  costo-vertebral  and 
temporo-maxillary  articulations,  shows  the  impoitance  of  size  and  extent 
of  surface.  In  this  list  might  be  included  the  phalangeal  articulations  of 
the  hand  and  foot;  what  joint  is  in  more  constant  movement  than  the 
trapezio-metacarpal  articulation  of  the  thumb?  what  parts  are  more 
exposed  to  heat,  to  cold,  to  pressure,  and  to  injuiy,  than  the  joints  of  the 
great  toel  and  yet  here  idiopathic  disease  is  rare.  The  temporo-maxillary 
articulation  is  one  in  which  all  circumstances  combine  to  give  it  that 
immunity,  without  which  the  function  of  ma.stication  would  be  attended 
with  distress  and  suffering:  its  naturally  limited  cavity  is  divided  by  an 
interarticular  flbro  cartilage;  it  has  two  small  synovial  membranes,  instead 
of  one  of  large  size.  It  has  no  weight  to  sustiiin,  but  is  surrounded  by 
highly-organized  structures,  which  announce  the  earliest  sensations  of 
fatigue.  Similar  remarks  apply  in  part  to  the  stemo-clavicular  articula- 
tion. In  the  horse,  the  fore-legs,  which  receive  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
springing,  leaping,  Ac,  are  more  commonly  diseased  than  the  posterior, 
the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  the  human  subject. 

"  I  must  confess,"  observes  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,*  "  in  proportion  as  I 
have  acquired  a  more  extended  ex|wrieuce  in  my  profession,  I  have  found 
more  and  more  reason  to  believe  that  local  diseases,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  are  comparatively  rare."  To  the  gouty  diathesis,  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  lithic  acid  in  the  blood,  as  lately 
de.scribed  by  Dr.  Garrod,  he  ascribes  the  most  common  cause  of  synovitis ; 
and  he  mentions  other  cases,  which  resulted  in  the  deposit  of  lithate  of 
soda,  both  within  the  joint  and  external  to  it,  presenting  a  mixed 
character  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Virchow,  in  writing  upon  affections 
of  joints,  enumerates  rheumatism,  gout,  and  podagra,  among  the  exciting 
causes;  and   there  are,   doubtless,  in  these  three   diseases,  varieties  of 

*  ratliological  and  Surgical  Obeenrations  on  the  Diseases  of  Joints,  1860. 
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charact<rr  snfficient  to  imprcfls  its  stamp  upon  the  form  wliicli  the  artkokr 
iiffc^ion  will  asnume. 

/>>/Mej!r  '/  //i^  .<*/rt*yri'i/  Jf-.tJ^r-irtf. — (1.)  Acute  inflammation  of  tbe 
synovial  mvmlrane  may  be  artificially  excited  in  animalft,  by  mjectioM 
of  i'>liiie   and   other  irritating   flui«U:  and   the  changes  tfaos  produced 
resemble    thi>se    pn>eeeding   from    internal   causes.      After   the   cxpcn- 
merjt.s   of  B-juley,*  aiid   of  Rey.+  there   was   noticed    rednesB   in  tlie 
8ub-Jsyi»ovia!   tijvsne,  esfjecially  about  those  Ta^^ilar  stractnres  calkd  the 
8yno\-i»l  glands,  bni  fainter  where  the  synovial  membrane  was  tighter, 
and   more  intim'\tely  connected  with  subjacent  part&      XTpon  the  free 
surface  of  the  membrane,  where  the   redness  was  intense,   there  was 
a  continuous  layer  of  plastic  exudation,  either  thin  and  transparent,  or 
thick,  more  opaqne  an«l   nvi.:!!-     Shrels  of  lymi»h  were^  noticed  free  in 
the  j'»int,   of   liffht  yellow  and  even  dark-brown   hue,   and    soaked   in 
•synovia  fluid.     The  snrruundinff  aret»lar  tissue  was   infiltrated   with  a 
jclly-iike  r>ubstan«7e.  which  often  ertende«i  to  a  great  distance  among  the 
miLscles  and  ttrmlon^^     MM.  Richet  and  Lebert  endeavoured  to  follow 
the  -sanie  course  of  observation  in  man.     Acute  inflammation  is  chanks 
teri.^-*l  bv  rapid  effusion  of  ivrum  into  the  articular  cavitv :  the  vessels 
of  the  .*til>-rsyiio\-iil  tissue  are  tin"*    congested,   then  tho6e  of  the  free 
surface  of  th-^  membrane,  which  becomes  thickened  and  liilions.  varying 
in  cTilour  fr'»m  a  light   rose  tint  to  a  brownish  hue.     Rokitansky  has 
remfirked  how  mnnv  svnovial  membmnea  have  a  verv  delicate  structure, 
so  much  .so  that  the  re«ldening  may  be  very  slight,  or  even  imperceptible 
in  inflammation ;  the  vascular  frin^^re^  or  ligamenta  mucosa,  are  in  many 
joints  sr>  small  and  so  concealed,  as  readily  to  elude  observation:  while 
the  articular  cirtilages.  over  which   not   even   the  epithelial  layer  of  the 
synovial    membrane    |Kis>t-N    retain    their    normal    white    oolonr.     The 
effu:»ioii  L»  5e-njus,  filirinous.  or  purulent ;  the  first  being  the  usual  product 
of  increa-sev^l  arteriiil  action ;  the  second,  occurring  more  rarely,  forming 
a  continuous,  though  shreddy,  layer  ovtr  the  whole  inner  snr^Aoe  of  the 
membrane:  and  uniting,  in  some  cases,  to  constitute  the  org:uiiz»Hi  bands 
of  fibrous  anchylosis ;  the  third.  o*.vurring  in  severe  rheumatic  affections, 
in  metahtasis  after  parturition,  «fcc..  *tc. 

The  fluid  eflTu^ed  in  the  slighter  cases  resembles  synovia,  though  turbid^ 
and  of  more  m-atery  consistence :  in  severer  cases  it  may  contain,  beside 
the  flakes  of  lymjih,  some  of  the  coloured  elements  of' the  blood.  The 
more  abundant  the  serous  fluid,  the  more  are  the  opposable  sur&ces  of 
the  bouvs  kept  apart,  provided  that  iXKution  into  which  the  limb  naturally 
£dls  be  unaltered:  the  sur&ces  of  an  adventitious  membrane  ar«  thus 
often  kept  asunder,  and  preventetl  from  contiactiug  adhesions.  The 
puriform  fluid  is  usually  diluted  with  synovia :  it  is  rare  to  tind  it  thidk 
and  cream-like  within  a  joint.  The  secretion  comes  from  the  bloodvessels 
either  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  of  some  organized  adventitiooB 
*r™kl****'  »nd  cannot  be  leferrt^.  as  Rokitansky  avers,  to  degeneration 
of  the  plastic  exudation,  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar  quality  inberesnt 
m  It.  The  changes,  however,  which  emjue  in  cases  of  acute  STDOvitia. 
oiten  f^read  from  the  original  seat  of  disease,  and  involve  other  p^ta. 

*  Rccocil  de  Med.  VcCmn.  Pnet.,  torn.  xxir.  p.  i,  mj. 
t  JovbaI  de  Med.  VctifiB.,  Ecok  d«  Ljoa,  t.  ifi.  pL  iss^ 
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The  treatmeut  of  acute  synovitis  by  mercury  does  not  receive  fix)m 
Bonnet  the  same  high  praise  accorded  to  it  by  the  English  surgeons : 

"  Preparations  of  calomel,  much  used  in  Enp^laiid,  arc  given  in  doses  either 
purgative  or  alterative.  In  the  first  case,  ten  or  twelve  grains  are  given  in  a  single 
dose;  in  the  second,  according  to  the  practice  of  Law,  a  demi- centigramme  (one- 
tenth  of  a  grain)  is  given  every  hour,  so  as  to  excite  salivation  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  Mercurial  frictions  (one  drachm  to  one  onncc  daily)  are  likewise 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  no  accurate  work  which  establishes  the 
nature  of  the  influence  of  tne  medicines.  In  the  country  where  they  are  used  they 
are  sanctioned  by  tradition,  but  by  no  experience  which  has  confirmed  their  elTects 
in  a  vigorous  manner."  * 

The  doses  here  mentioned  as  customary  in  English  ])ractico  are  not 
quite  accurate.  About  five  grains  arc  commonly  administered  as  a  ])ur> 
gstive;  while,  for  purposes  of  salivation,  two  grains  (ten  centigrammes) 
are  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Perhaps  we  may  to  a  degi-ee  merit 
the  reproof  of  a  too  careless  veneration  for  tradition  in  the  employment 
of  this  active  remedy.  We  do  not  use  it  upon  sufficiently  fixed  ])rinciplea, 
and  it  might  be  a  doubt  whether  it  had  occasioned  more  goocl  or  harm. 
We  have  seen  it  destroy  a  young  girl  sufFering  from  acute  .«»ynovitis,  under 
the  care  of  a  most  able  and  careful  surgeon ;  and  other  cases  illustrating 
serious  results  might  easily  be  added.  We  do  not  think  that  mercury 
pushed  to  salivation  should  be  given  as  the  rule  :  it  is  unfit  for  the  very 
young,  the  imhealtby,  or  the  very  old ;  its  action  is  doubtful  in  specific 
inflammations,  such  as  those  of  gout  or  rheumatism.  Moreover,  a  healthy 
individual  generally  recover.**,  without  treatment  of  this  kind,  from 
synovitis  the  result  of  accident.  In  cases,  however,  where  inflammation 
of  acute  character  becomes  persistent  in  a  strong  subject,  in  spite  of  active 
treatment,  then  mercury  may  be  administered  so  as  to  excite  salivation 
with  advantage. 

In  cases  where  the  synovial  membrane  is  much  distended  by  its  secre- 
tion, an  exploratory  pimcture  ha.s  been  recommended  with  a  grooved 
needle,  that  the  fluid  may  be  submitted  to  examination.  '^  If  it  be  serum, 
two  or  three  more  punctures  may  be  made,  and  an  exhausted  cupping-glass 
be  applied  over  them;  if  it  be  pus,  a  free  opening  should  be  made  with  a 
lancet  in  a  depending  position,  so  that  the  matter  may  nin  out  casily.**t 
We  doubt  whether  the  operation  of  [)uncturing  inflamed  joints  can  be  often 
practised  with  safety  to  the  patient.  Although  the  sero-j)urulent  fluid 
may  be  abstracted  by  the  suction  of  the  exhausted  cupping  glass,  fresh 
sectetion  is  poured  forth  from  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  disease,  more- 
over, may  be  propagated  from  its  original  seat  to  the  articular  cartilages 
and  to  the  bones;  the  former  becoming  degenerated,  the  latter  being 
denuded  and  roughened.  "  All  operations,"  remarks  Bonnet,  J  "  by  which 
the  cavity  of  a  joint  is  penetrated,  such  as  extensive  incisions  for  opening 
an  abscess,  or  hydrarthrosis,  or  for  the  extraction  of  foi'cign  bodies,  or  f(.»r 

resections,  are  extremely  dangerous They  expose  the  patient  to 

suppurations  and  to  purulent  resorptions,  and  are  not  uncommonly 
followed  by  death."  As  a  rule,  good  effects  do  not  ensue  from  the  open- 
ing of  a  joint,  whilst  the  aiticular  cartilages  retain  their  normal  organiza- 

*  Bonnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  12S.  t  Skey's  Opentlve  Surgery. 

t  TniU  de  Ther.  dei  Malad.  des  Articul.,  p.  9. 
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tion ;  freqnentlj  moet  serious  and  dertmetiTe  oooseqneiioes  htkve  followed, 
wheD  fortuoate  indeed  b  that  patient  who  escapes  with  the  preservation 
of  the  limb.  A  healthy  man  consulted  a  surgeon,  in  September,  1849, 
for  dtifftiess  of  the  right  knee-joint,  which,  though  able  to  support  him, 
was  swelled  and  painful,  esi^ecially  after  exercise.  A  lancet  was  intro- 
duced into  an  elastic  swelling  near  the  edge  of  the  patella,  and  there 
flowed  from  the  opening  a  quantity  of  glairy  fluid,  like  synoTia.  Within 
a  yery  few  hours  the  pain,  which  had  heretofore  been  moderate,  became 
insupportable;  he  was  permanently  confined  to  bed;  abscesses  formed 
about  the  condyle  of  the  femur;  the  articular  cartilages  and  some  of  tbe 
ligaments  were  destroyed;  the  bones  were  dislocated;  and  the  patient, 
worn  out  by  suflering.  hectic  fever,  and  diarrhoea,  came  to  the  hoq>ital 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  by  whom  the  thigh  was  amputated. 

The  joints  rlo  not  very  frequently  become  aflected  in  pyaemia.     When 
such  is  the  ca^e,  the  surrounding  structures  are  often  infiltrated  by  pn& 
This  disease  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  puerperal  state;  after  infection 
by  the  poison  of  glanders ;  after  surgical  operations,  or  wounds  of  appa- 
rently trivial  character.     Mildner*  has  witnessed  it  in  new-bom  infants. 
Valleixt  describes  a  case  in  which  it  occurred  in  a  child  only  twenty- 
three  days  old :  there  was  separation  of  the  epiphyses  of  sevei^  of  the 
long  bones.     ArnottJ  saw  pnnilent  deposit  in  the  knee-joint  of  a  man 
who  had  shortly  before  been  bled.     Bouilland§  saw  it  in  tbe  shoulder- 
joint  of  a  patient  who  had  been  similarly  treated.     Instances  of  its  occur- 
rence  in  the  puerperal  state  are  recorded   by  Dance,  Beatty,  Bonnet, 
Kiwish,  Kennedy,  and  others;  as  a  consequence  of  glanders,  by  Gintrac, 
Hutton,  Gressent,  Tardieu ;    after  the  acute   exanthemata,  by  Ancell, 
Bonnet,  Smith,  Corrigan ;  and  after  violent  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  by 
Mofl&it,  Velpeau,  and  Coulson.     Mr.   Coulson  found  in  the  body  of  a 
man,  aet.  70,  who  died  after  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  a  thin  chocolate- 
coloured  fluid  in  the  left  knee-joint :  the  synovial  membrane  was  injected, 
the  articular  cartilage  covering  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  was 
softened  and  ulcerated,  and  the  bone  denuded.     Pus  was  also  found  in  the 
right  knee;    the  cartilages  were  diseased,  but  to  a  less  extent.      The 
sjmovial  membrane  of  the  right  hip  was  injected.  ||     It  is  remarkable  how 
slight  may  be  the  redness  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  some  cases  where 
the  joint  is  thus  distended,  while  in  others  the  membrane  becomes  speedily 
absorbed,  the  articular  cartilages  disap|)ear,  and  the  pus,  instead  of  pre- 
serving its  usual  yellow  hue,  assumes  a  variety  of  tints,  from  a  light  rod 
to  a  dirty  brown.     In  such  cases  the  fibrous  structures  around  become 
softened  and  infiltrated,  and  the  muscles  suffer  in  a  similar  way.     In 
severer  cases  the  ligaments  are  completely  destroyed,  and  pus  is  found  in 
he  synovial  thecae  of  the  tendons. 

(2.)  The  term  chronic  inflammation  is  applied  by  Gurlt  to  that  condition 
of  the  synovial  membmne  which  leads  to  the  production  of  a  clear  serous 
eflusion,  never  of  purulent  character,  and  constitutes  the  hydrarthrosis  of 
man  and  animals.  It  attacks  synovial  membranes  of  considerable  extent, 
such  as  that  of  the  knee,  which  frequently  has  its  normal  cavity  enlarged 

*  Pragpn  ViertoUahnchrift,  1845.  t  Arch.  Gen.  de  Bledecine,  1835. 
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by  communications  with  neighbouring  bursse  mucosae.  Bonnet  compares 
this  fluid  to  the  efiusion  in  hydrocele,  being  transparent,  yellow,  and 
watery.  It,  however,  coagulates  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  not  at  first  much  altered  in  texture :  it  is 
injected  with  blood,  slightly  thicker  than  natural,  and  adherent  to  sub- 
jacent tissues;  but  the  articular  cartilages  are  unaltered,  although  the 
S3moyial  fringes,  in  time,  become  more  prominent  than  usual.  Koki- 
tansky*  has  described  these  dendritic  vegetations  as  dark-coloured  pro- 
longations covered  with  enlarged  capillaries,  and  terminating  in  free 
extremities,  round,  club-shaped,  or  pointed.  In  many  of  them  are  found 
hard  bodies,  like  lentil  or  melon  seeds,  sometimes  in  such  numbers,  that 
the  whole  villous  appendage  seems  to  be  covered  by  them.  There  are 
also  fat-cells  mixed  with  fibrous  tissue. 

The  disease  may  commence  and  run  its  course  without  violent  symp- 
toms; or  it  may  come  on  as  a  lingering  inflammation  from  previous  acute 
disease,  moderate  in  degree,  but  more  acute  from  time  to  time.  In  such 
cases  it  furnishes  a  thin  exudation,  which  is  constantly  augmenting  in 
quantity;  the  membrane  in  time  becomes  more  decidedly  opaque,  thick, 
and  of  a  colour  inclining  to  brown,  and  the  suiTounding  tissues  are  infil- 
trated; or  the  membrane,  thickened  and  highly  vascular,  yet  sCvreting 
but  a  moderate  amoimt  of  fluid,  may  project  over  the  cartilages,  causing 
their  slow  absorption.  We  do  not,  however,  regard  sim{)lc  hydrarthrosis 
and  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membrane  as  uiere  stages  of  one 
and  the  same  disease.  The  former  may  be  persistent  without  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter;  while,  in  other  cases,  the  thickening  of  the  membrane 
is  the  character  of  the  disease  from  the  commencement.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject further  investigations  are  required. 

(3.)  The  conversion  of  the  synovial  membrane  into  an  uniform  thickened 
mass,  of  light  yellowish -grey  colour,  intersected  with  white  lines,  has  been 
improperly  termed,  by  both  French  and  German  pathologists,  "  Fungus 
ArticulL**  It  is  apt  to  be  thus  confounded  with  cancerous  diseases,  with 
which  it  has  no  affinity.  It  may  occur  independent  of  any  changes  in  the 
bones,  ligaments,  or  other  neighbouring  tissues,  and  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  the  knee.  In  one  si>ecimen  which  we  examined,  the  synovial 
sheath,  and  the  different  burs®  mucosae  about  the  joint,  were  found  affected 
with  a  similar  morbid  change.  Its  minute  structure  is  charactenzed  by 
a  multitude  of  small  round  or  oval  corpuscles,  each  containing  a  nucleus 
and  granular  matter,  supported  in  the  meshes  of  a  delicate  fibrous  stroma, 
in  which  are  seen  bloodvessels  and  oil-glubules.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  colour  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  bloodvessels,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  may  give  a  light  pink  tinge  to  the  usual  yellowish -brown  hue. 
The  consistence  of  the  morbid  structure  varies  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibro-plastic  element,  which  is  effiised  into  its  tissue.  Doubt- 
less the  change  may  extend  into  the  neighbouring  subsynovial  fat.  But 
Gurlt  is  in  error,  when  he  says  that  the  thickness  is  due  to  the  involving 
of  the  surrounding  tissues.  He  affirms,  that  when  the  joint  is  sui>erficial, 
even  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  becomes  affected,  and  that  the  morbid 
structure  may  measure  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  We  have  dissected  the 
aynovial  membrane  of  the  knee,  thickened  to  at  least  that  extent^  from 
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under  the  crurseus  muscle,  and  have  found  no  other  structure  involved. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  small  abscesses  imbedded  in  the  membranes. 
Nature  seems  to  make  an  effort  to  remove  these  yellowish-brown  cor- 
puscles, which  have  so  changed  the  characters  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
"We  have  found  them  in  abundance  in  the  neighbouring  absorbent  glands, 
which  had  partially  acquired  a  similar  hue.     In  a  limb  removed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  in  1850,  an  opiK)rtunity  was  afforded  of  noticing  more  com- 
pletely the  process  of  repair.     The  tibia  and  fibula  were  drawn  slightly 
foi;wards ;  the  patella  was  movable,  and  rested  against  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  femur.     The  knee-joint  was  divided  into  three  distinct  com- 
partments, by  adventitious  bands  and  adhesions  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane :  one  compartment  being  between  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur 
and  the   outer  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia;  a  second  between  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  internal  aHiculatiiig  surface  of  the 
tibia;  and  a  third  l»etween  the  patella  and  the  front  of  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur.    In  two  of  these  compartments,  both  the  synovial  membrane 
and  the  articular  cartilages  were  in  great  part  absoi'bed ;  the  former,  how- 
ever, still  presenting  uniuistakeable  traces  of  the  yellowish-brown  disor- 
ganization ;  the  latter  being  removed  by  absoq>tion  rather  than  by  ulcera- 
tion; organized  tibrous  bands  extended  between   the  opposed  surfaces, 
limiting  the  movements  of  the  bones.     In  the   third   compartment — 
namely,  that  between  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  inner  arti- 
culating surface  of  the  tibia,  that  part  where,  in   the  healthy  joint,  the 
bones  are  held  by  their  ligaments  in  the  firmest  opposition;   and  where 
the  effects  of  friction  would  be  most  severely  felt,  the  semilunar  fibro  car- 
tilage, and  the  articular  cartilages  were  entirely  remove<l;  the  bony  sur- 
faces, rough  and  eroded,  fitted  into   one   another,  so   as   partially  to  lock 
the  joint ;  fragments  of  dead  bone,  nearly  detached,  were  on  the  point  of 
dropping  into  the  articular  cavity ;  and  the  remains  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, thickened,  pulpy,  and  of  light  yellowish-brown  colour,  contained  in 
its  substance  circumscribed  collections  of  pus.   Fistulous  passages  extended 
into  this  compartment  of  the  joint,  one  being  continued  deeply  into  the 
popliteal  space.  The  external  lateral  ligament  was  softened,  elongated  and 
entire ;  the  internal  was  softened,   pulpy,  and   spread  out  into  a  lay^. 
The  surrounding  tendons  were  of  their  natural  appearance;    but  the 
muscular  fibre  was  i)ale,  fatty,  and  immersed  in  a  quantity  of  straw- 
coloured  serum. 

What  was  the  history  of  this  case?  The  patient  had  for  some  yeai-s 
been  suffering  from  swelling  of  the  knee  produced  by  this  pulpy  degene- 
i-ation  of  the  synovial  membrane;  thickening  had  been  followed  by  slow 
absorption  of  the  membrane,  by  the  formation  of  adventitious  bands,  and 
by  the  division  of  the  large  cavity  into  three  separate  compai-tments.'  In 
one  of  these,  however,  changes  incompatible  with  recovery  had  taken 
place. 

(4.)  The  treatment  of  hydrarthrosis  by  compression,  and  by  the  occa- 
sional employment  of  counter-irritants,  has  not  received  any  important  addi- 
tions from  modem  discovery;  and  careful  exercise  is  recommended  in  cases 
where  it  excites  neither  pain  nor  swelling.  But  of  late,  incision  has  beea 
advocated,  a  practice  against  which  experience  has  hitherto  spoken. 
Boyer  related  the  particulars  of  four  cases  in  which  the  joint  was  opened 
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for  hydrarthrosis.  In  the  first,  referred  to  Lassus,  there  ensued  suppura- 
tion of  the  knee,  which  demanded  a  counter  oi)ening;  the  patient  reco- 
vered, but  with  a  stiff  joint.  The  same  occurred  in  the  second,  operated 
upon  by  Wanier.  In  the  thirtl,  due  to  Scblichting,  and  the  foui-th,  to 
Monro,  there  was  purulent  effusiou  and  sorious  injury  to  the  articular 
tissues.  "  Let  it  be  remembered,"  says  Bonnet,*  "  that  in  incision  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  there  is  always  suppuration  of  the  membrane ;  and  that 
the  same  occurs  after  incised  wounds  of  the  joint  wliich  do  not  unite  by 
first  intention." 

It  is  not  probable  that  hydrarthroses  will  be  treated  here  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  seton  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation,  however  such  a  prac- 
tice may  be  recommended  in  other  countries. t  Nor  will  the  system  of 
rupturing  the  distended  membrane  by  conij)ression  (recra-sement)  meet 
with  greater  favour,  although  it  has  been  frequently  effected  upon  dis- 
tended bursse.  M.  J.  Gu^rin  sti'ongly  recommends  the  subcutaneous 
puncture  of  distended  joints;  J  and  relates  a  case  in  which  immediate  cure 
followed  the  operation.  The  author  adils,  that  he  employs  this  method  in 
all  mono  articular  hydrarthroses  in  which  resorption  does  not  go  on  after 
five  or  six  days*  treatment.  Whatever  success  may  attend  such  a  pi-ac- 
tice,  it  is  undoubtedly  wrong  to  interfere  with  a  recent  effusion,  as,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  will  be  removed  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  If 
a  puncture  be  made,  it  is  judicious  to  follow  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid 
with  firm  compression,  as  recommended  by  M.  Carrier,  of  the  Saint  Jean 
de  Dieu  Hospital,  at  Lyons. 

M.  Jules  Guerin  has  attempted  to  cure  hydrarthosis  by  the  exhausting 
action  of  a  syringe.  He  introduces  a  flat  trochar  to  which  a  pipe  admits 
of  being  accurately  fitted;  and  having  removed  the  fluid,  irritates  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrane  by  rubbing  against  it  the  extremity  of  the 
instrument.  Bonnet,  who  tried  the  practice,  found  that,  although  no 
inflammation  ensued,  the  collection  of  fluid  sjxiedily  returned. 

The  subcutaneous  section  of  the  cyst  recommended  by  Professor  Gerdy 
in  the  treatment  of  bursae,  and  transplanted  by  M.  Goyrand,  of  Aix,  to 
that  of  hydrarthroses,  may,  from  the  experience  of  MM.  Malgaigne  and 
Bonnet,  be  practised  with  safety;  but  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  return 
of  the  disease. 

But  the  trfeitment  to  which  attention  has  of  late  been  specially  turned, 
is  that  of  injection  as  performed  by  Gay  in  1789,  and  by  Jobei-t  in 
1830.  The  use  of  iodine  was  first  tried  by  MM.  Velpeau  and  Bonnet, 
and  to  them  is  due  whatever  merit  the  system  of  injecting  a  joint  with  an 
irritating  fluid  may  acquire.  Before  we  reject  the  practice,  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  regard  with  fear,  let  it  be  remembered  that  iodine 
may  be  safely  injected  into  the  cavity  of  a  chronic  abscess,  the  cyst  of 
which  is  quite  as  vascular,  j>erhaps  even  more  so,  than  the  synovial  lining 
of  a  joint.  M.  Velpeau  uses  the  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  with  one  or 
two  parts  of  water;  Bonnet,  in  his  first  trials,  used  the  tincture  of  iodine 
pure;  of  late  he  has  tried  the  following  formula: — Water,  IG  parts; 
iodine,  2  parts ;  iodide  of  potassium,  4  parts.  M.  Barrier  prefers  equal 
parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  camphorated  spirit.     The  fluid  is  allowed 
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t^»  riMiiain  in  tin*  i«.'iiit  aliont  five  iiiiii«t».*>.  when  it  mav  Lc  whullv  or  oi 
Iiiiitly  jil»>tni».tnl.  MM.  iNiniirt  ami  F»arrier  I'n^fer  I'^aving  some  in  1 
>ao.  JViiiiu't  coiilV-s-i-;.  jilth'.tn-^'li  lie  reooinmoniJs  the  stn'iijLr-r  fluids,  a 
t\>j»fO:ally  iliat  ui' ^I.  UiirriiT.  that  severe  i i ilia miniT ion  mav  immeilLit 
tiisue;  aiiil  tliat  o!i.o  t!ie  o»ii'i»*i.!it:ve  tt.iiji"n  lieoame  s*.!  gTv.-at,  that 
tiMivtl  1)0  -!i'"il.l  lie  ul-:i_r-l  t.»  re^Vfii  tl:e  sviiMvial  cavitv  to  let  out  1 
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eiliiv.l  riiiil.  TIi'  tU'!!ii>.  li.«'.vt  vr-r.  tliut  th»re  are  anv  rt-al  ilan^rers  if  i 
j»r;t'ii«.f  l»e  f.'ljiiwfil  v'th  ]»r -j-t  pHVi^ui-ns:  and  MM.  Veli^eau.  Ji 
JI'«uv.  M:il:ra*L'n*'.  an  t  IViiritr  have  jiur.li.-.h^-'.l  caaos  suppi.»rting  t 
f iv..iii-A!']..'  .»]■:!] ion.  It  h.\<  l^-fn  tritTl.  al>o  in  ciJes  ol'  ulcemtion  of  i 
ear::!  !:,'■•>.  ai:i  in-re  wi:h  n.i  -li-'ot-s.  the  dull  remnining  unal«»orl:»e«i 
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th.4i  i':;e  •.*i«i.>: it  ;<■:.:  j-art-  retain  i!>.ir  {-crrcotly  normal  ap|K^arai] 
Tin  rr  \vi!v  1;..  iili!*«.i;<  '-.ii.-l-i  -f  :i..i:.«rii-.'ij.  ;*>  once  {'reMi^ivd  bv  b 
}*»••:.■..•.:  ii.-l  V. '.:  c-L-:.  The  i  \:\:r  ].:.\.  a:':.i-  in-'ir.t^r.tarily  exciting  iudf 
Ui-it.'  :..  nivr'.'i  ::  -  v:t»i!":v ,.:' t'^-  n>.  Vi*  r-M\t-:  ^ui-.i  eetiS^.il  to  l**.-  elfii>et 
ex  - -- :     :..:  :■  v  '.:::. I •  r  ^-.iiL^'l  i:*  :'  m.vr  rVt-.-l.'^  '.-f  niv-vement. 
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charred,  no  immediate  union  can  take  place,  and  a  discharge  continues  for 
many  weeks. 

IKseases  of  the  Bursce. — Acute  and  chronic  inflammation  occurs  in  bursse, 
and  in  the  synovial  sheaths  of  tendons,  producing  effects  similar  to  those 
observed  in  synovial  membranes.  Upon  these  suVyects  nothing  need  be  here 
specially  said.  The  treatment  will  be  regulated  by  the  common  principles 
of  surgery.  It  not  uncommonly  happens,  however,  that  the  synovial  thecss 
of  the  wrist,  the  large  bursse  under  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  other  similar 
structures,  l)ecome  filled  with  a  numl>er  of  round,  oval,  or  flattened  bodies, 
some  with  a  peduncle,  others  with  none,  the  presence  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.  They  are  similar  in  their  origin  to  one 
form  of  loose  cartilage  in  joints,  and  we  quote  the  description  given  by 
flyrtl,*  in  illustration  of  their  development. 

"  Hydatid  swelling  in  the  mucous  burste  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  carpus. 
The  external  fibrous  layer  was  much  thickened ;  117  of  these  little  bodies  were 
contained  within,  some  few  having  short  slender  peduncles.  Between  the  inner 
serous  and  the  outer  fibrous  layer  of  the  membrane,  the  whole  surface  was  studded 
with  a  continuous  stratum  of  small  knots,  which  gave  it  a  glandular  or  warty 
appearance.  Some  of  these  bodies  had  become  nearly  detached,  drawing  over  them 
a  complete  serous  investment.  Tliey  could  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  development 
in  the  intervals  between  the  tendons." 

Gurltf  correctly  considers  them  as  hypertrophied  parts  of  the  villous 
appendages,  already  described  in  synovial  membranes,  and  existing,  though 
in  a  slighter  degree,  in  the  bursal  sacs  and  synovial  thec»,  as  may  be 
proved  by  minute  injections.  Mr.  Stanley  lately  removed  a  number  from 
the  sub-deltoid  bursa  in  a  little  girl;  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Berlin 
found  both  loose  bodies  and  calcareous  masses  in  one  of  the  subcutaneous 
bursse  of  the  horse.  J 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  synovial  thecae  of  the  lower  extremity  should 
be  less  liable  to  disease  than  those  of  the  upper,  and  yet  so  it  Ls.  An 
interesting  case  of  this  kiud  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
waa  reported  in  the  *  Meilical  Times,'  July  13,  1850.  A  young  lady, 
aged  20,  of  slight  frame,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health,  greatly 
fatigued  herself  live  years  previously  by  a  walk  of  extreme  length,  but 
she  recovered  in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  go  about  as  usual.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  right  foot  and  ankle  were  weak  and  painful,  and  swelled 
upon  her  taking  the  least  exertion.  About  two  years  ago,  the  swelling 
became  permanent,  and  the  ankle,  which  was  easy  when  at  rest,  felt 
so  painful  when  she  attempted  to  walk,  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  the 
horizontal  position.  Every  vai'iety  of  treatment  waa  adopted  without 
avail;  the  swelling  about  the  joint  increased,  until  the  integuments  gave 
way,  and  thei*e  was  formed  an  ulcer,  whence  flowed  a  sero-purulent  fluid. 
There  was  a  large  swelling  between  the  tendo-Achillis  and  the  os  calcis, 
extending  down  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  swelling  was  partly  firm, 
partly  elastic;  movement  of  the  joint  perfect.  The  limb  was  amputated 
below  the  knee.  The  morbid  change  waa  found  to  be  in  the  synovial 
thee®  of  the  flexor  tendons  being  strictly  circumscribed  and  surrounded 

*  Med.  Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  osterr.  Staates.  Band  xxxix. 

t  Beitrage  zur  pathol.  Anatomic  dcr  Gelenkkrankhciten,  \  52. 

X  Mus.  d.  Thierarznei-sch.  xa  Berlin,  No.  1817. 
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of  the  toes  of  both  limbs  are  at  the  same  level ;  the  neck  of  the  femur  is 
more  obliqae  than  on  the  right  side.  Both  in  the  knee  and  in  the  hip 
joints,  the  articular  cartilages  had  become  hypertrophied,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  layer  more  than  twice  the  normal  thickness  between  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  bones.  Atrophy  is  common  in  bed-ridden  subjects; 
the  remains  of  the  cartilage  are  thin,  especially  at  the  free  borders,  but 
adherent,  and  there  may  be  isolated  spots  of  abrasion  resembling  ulcers. 
In  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is  a  specimen  of  symmetrical 
absorption  of  the  articular  cartilages  in  the  ulnse  of  an  old  woman,  the 
space  thus  left  on  the  surface  of  each  being  tilled  by  a  vascular  growth, 
like  a  process  of  synovial  membrane.  The  specimens  are  described  by 
Mr.  Paget  in  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  vol.  xxv. 

(3.)  The  term  "  ulceration  of  cartilage"  is  api)lied  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  to  a 
process  of  disintegration  of  the  cartilage-cc4l8,  in  course  of  which  a  kind 
of  fibrous  degeneration  ensues,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  micro- 
scopic observers.  Parts  of  the  cartilage  appear  rough,  abraded,  and 
velvety;  and  present,  in  those  situations  where  the  change  has  gone  on 
more  deeply,  a  felted  appearance,  which  closer  ins]:>ection  will  show  to 
result  from  the  reduction  of  the  cartilage  to  numerous  fine  filaments  or 
fibres,  attached  by  theii*  deep,  but  free  at  their  sui)erficial  extremity.  In 
a  yet  more  advanced  stage  is  seen  an  excavation,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
bone  appears  either  covered  by  a  fibrous  layer  or  altogether  denuded. 
Fissures  and  radiating  linens  or  grooves  are  also  met  with,  generally  corre- 
sponding with  the  axis  of  motion. 

The  cells  first  become  eiUarged  to  from  five  to  six  times  their  normal 
size;  they  lose  their  regular  arrangement,  and  are  scattered,  instead  of 
being  collected  into  gix)ups  or  columns;  the  nuclei  dibap})ear,  granular 
matter  fills  the  interior  of  the  cell,  or  bursts  through  the  wall,  becoming 
free  in  the  intercellular  substance. 

"This  notion  of  fissiparous  reproduction,"  observes  Mr.  Kingdon,*  "is  still 
farther  supported  by  the  minute  investigation  of  the  disease  known  as  *  ulceration 
of  cartilage,'  where  the  cells,  and  more  especially  the  nuclei,  divide  and  subdivide 
so  rapidly  as  to  break  up  the  cartilage  into  a  tiuely  molecular  condition,  siuiihur 
in  appearance  to  fatty  degeneration  of  other  organs :  from  wliich  wc  may  reasonably 
infer  that  this  power  of  reproduction  is  quite  mdependent  of  growth,  and  seems  to 
be  inherited  by  the  nucleus  from  the  piimitive  germ-cell." 

As  the  examination  proceeds  towards  the  spots  of  more  active  disease, 
we  find  the  deep  cells,  thus  split  into  two  or  three  smaller  cells,  assume, 
from  the  direction  of  the  fissure,  a  vertical  linear  arrangement ;  the  larger 
superficial  cells,  yet  more  numerously  subdivided,  are  almost  filamentous 
in  character,  while  others  appear  to  have  burst  and  discharged  their  con- 
tents. Thus  "  ulceration  of  cartilage,"  commencing  from  its  free  surface, 
seems  to  consist  in  a  process  of  disarrangement  of  the  cartilage-cells;  their 
enlargement,  accompanied  with  rapid  subdivision  and  molecular  disinte- 
gration of  the  nucleus ;  fission  of  the  enlarged  cells,  and  their  aiTangement 
in  linear  series  resembling  velvety  tufts;  finally,  the  rupture  of  the  cells, 
the  discharge  of  their  granulai*  contents,  and  their  disapi>earance,  leaving 
ultimately  exposed  the  bone,  which  either  participates  in  the  disease,  or 
throws  out  a  plastic  fluid  to  heal  the  breach  of  surface  with  a  cicatrix. 
*  Oa  the  Development  of  Loose  CartiUginout  Bodies:  Trana.  of  Abemetliian  Society,  1851. 
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In  the  acute  form  of  disease  the  intercellular  substance  yet  remains  in 
parts;  but  in  the  less  active  forms,  according  to  Gurlt  (op.  cit.),  the 
hyaline  substance  splits,  so  as  to  add  to  the  fibrous  appearance  presented 
by  the  diseased  cartilage.     Sir  B.  Brodie  observes  upon  this  subject : 

"  Mr.  Birkctt,  in  *  Guy's  Ilospital  Reports/  observes  that  it  is  now  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  thore  is  no  such  inoroid  process  as  ulceration  of  the  cartilage. 
Tlie  destniction  of  tliis  tissue  depends  on  a  loss  of  nutrition  and  disintegration,  in 
which  the  development  of  fat  forms  a  part.  But/*  obsenTS  Sir  Benjamin,  "it  may 
be  a  question  whether  ulceraticm,  in  wliatever  part  of  the  body  it  occurs,  is  not  a 
process  of  disintegration  dependent  upon  want  of  nutrition."* 

Between  the  filaments  and  fissures  is  found  a  gelatinous  substance, 
adherent  to  the  fibres ;  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  at  their  point  of  con- 
tinuity with  the  fissured  cartilage,  shows  that  they  too  partake  in  the 
vertical  direction  of  the  fibres.  The  membrane  which  heals  these  spots, 
or  which  covers  the  denuded  extremity  of  the  bones,  presents  the  same 
fibrous  character.  Acetic  acid  first  renders  indistinct,  and  then  dissolves 
this  morbid  structure,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  process  of  repair 
gelatine  takes  the  place  of  chondrin. 

(4.)  The  term  fatty  degeneration  is  sometimes  applied  to  ulceratibn  of 
cartilage,  from  the  oily  api)earance  of  the  intra-cellular  granules  into 
which  the  nucleus  has  divided.  That  this  is  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  whole  process,  says  Gurlt,  is  'proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
these  oil-drops  are  only  occasionally  present,  the  gi*anules  being  sometimes 
developed  into  nucleated  coq)uscles. 

The  direction  of  the  superficial  grooves  and  fissures  would  show  that 
pres.sure  and  friction  exercise  some  influence  upon  the  morbid  condition 
of  cartilages.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  fluid  in  the  joint  ever  can 
become  an  active  agent.  Gurlt  thinks,  however,  such  may  be  the  case, 
because  under  siich  circumstances  the  cartilaginous  surface  is  found  dull 
and  of  a  dirty  yellow  hue;  and  he  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Richet,* 
who  noticed,  both  in  living  animals  and  in  the  dead  subject,  that  coloured 
fluid  would  permeate  the  cartilage  to  a  considerable  extent.  Mr.  A. 
Kingdon,  in  the  work  referred  to,  attributes  the  growth  of  loose  cartila- 
ginous bodies  within  the  synovial  membrane  to  an  assimilative  power 
exercised  by  the  cartilage  cell  upon  the  synovial  secretion.  This  subject 
I'equires  further  investigation.  In  its  present  state  it  affords  no  sufficient 
argument  for  the  practice  of  puncturing  joints  with  the  intent  to  evacuate 
fluid,  supposed  to  be  acting  upon  the  cartilage.  The  evil  may  be  hypo- 
thetical ;  while  the  operation  is  fraught  with  risk.  With  regard  to  the 
great  pain  experienced  by  patients  suffering  under  this  disease,  Sir  B. 
Brodie  attributes  the  increased  sensibility  of  these  parts  to  the  bony  plate 
beneath  the  cartilage,  rather  than  to  the  cartilage  itself ;  and  he  remarks, 
that  in  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  there  is  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  joint  in  the  early  stages :  iu  the  primary  disease  of  the  cartilage 
there  is  generally  none. 

(0.)  Fibrous  degeneration  of  the  articular  cartilage,  with  absorption, 
occurs  independent  of  changes  in  any  of  the  other  tissues  of  the  joint,  and 
may  pursue  its  course  without  pain.  It  is  often  consecutive  upon  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane,  acute  or  chronic,  or  upon  the  pulpy 

*  Pathological  and  Surgical  Ob«ervation3  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints, 
t  Annalei  de  la  Obinirgie  fhaif.  et  Strang.,  1844,  torn.  ix. 
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degeneration  of  that  membrane.  But  when  the  articular  extremities  of 
the  bones  become  inflamed,  the  cartilage  separates  in  layers  or  flakes^ 
leaving  a  vascular  and  superficially  ulcerated  siu-face,  sometimes  slightly 
covered  by  granulations.  Of  this  affection  we  will  speak  more  particularly 
in  connexion  with  disease  of  the  bones,  with  which  it  is  in  reality  asso- 
ciated. Even  in  this  case  there  is  no  continuation  of  the  bloodvessels 
into  the  cartilage,  nor  is  such  an  occurrence  possible  so  long  as  the  car- 
tilage retains  its  normal  structure.  It  may  be  discoloured  by  blood,  or 
stained  by  secretion,  but  hitherto  no  true  bloodvessels  have  been  traced 
into  its  substance. 

(6.)  Ossification  of  the  articular  cartilages  is  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
Meyer*  describes  two  forms.  In  the  first,  ossification  commences  at  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  cartilage  with  the  bone,  extends  outwards  in  several 
directions,  and  ultimately  spreads  from  isolated  spots  over  the  whole 
articular  surface.  If  any  cartilage  remain  it  is  either  fibrous  or  split  into 
its  villous  or  velvety  structure.  There  is  never  any  cancellous  texture  in 
this  ossified  cartilage,  which  presents  an  even  and  compact  lamella,  said  in 
pathological  works  to  be  "  eburnated.**  The  second  form  is  characterised 
by  the  same  kind  of  growth  of  bone  aa  in  foetal  life,  not,  however,  over  the 
whole  articular  surface,  but  in  certain  parts,  producing  a  number  of  rough 
eminences,  and  giving  a  mulberry-Uke  appearance.  This  change  of 
structure,  which  interferes  greatly  with  movement,  is  followed  by  an 
interlocking  of  the  bony  surfaces. 

In  gout,  little  masses  of  urate  of  soda  are  deposited  in  the  substance  of 
the  caitilage,  into  which  they  seem  to  have  been  rubbed.  The  cartilage 
in  many  cases  becomes  absorbed.  In  some  cases  Sir  B.  Brodie  has 
observed  the  cavity  of  the  synovial  membrane  filled  with  a  thick  white 
fluid,  being  an  admixture  of  lithate  of  soda  and  of  pus ;  but  suppuration 
is  very  uncommon  in  these  cases.  The  lithate  of  soda  has  been  observed 
by  the  same  author  imdemeath  the  synovial  membrane,  on  the  bone  near 
the  margin  of  the  cartilage,  in  the  cancelli  of  the  bone,  and  in  the  cellular 
tissue  external  to  the  joint;  and  he  believes  that  these  deposits  may  have 
been  much  increased,  if  not  absolutely  produced,  by  patients  taking  large 
quantities  of  soda  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

Diseases  of  the  Articular  Extremities  of  the  Bones. — (1.)  Inflammation 
of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  may  commence  either  in  the 
periosteum  or  in  the  cancellous  texture;  in  the  former  situation  it 
has  been  known  to  produce  synovitis.  The  periosteum  becomes  in- 
jected with  blood,  thickened  and  softened;  between  it  and  the  bone  a 
plastic  effusion  is  formed, — this  becomes  ossified,  the  ossifying  pro- 
cess commencing  from  the  external  surface  of  the  normal  bone,  which 
appears  covered  with  a  multitude  of  rough  projections  and  spiculae.  In 
the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  there  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
negro,  whose  long  bones  are  affected  in  this  way.  During  life  he  was 
much  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  had  suflered  both  from 
rheumatism  and  syphilis.  Around  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  of  an 
old  female  subject  in  the  dissecting  rooms  of  the  same  hospital,  there  was 
found  a  multitude  of  bony  projections,  some  firmly  attached,  others 
loosened,  apparently  from   the  movements  of  the  limb.     Pus  may  be 

•  Henle  and  Ffciffer'd  ZeitMliriit,  1861. 
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effused  between  the  petiosteum  and  the  bone;  in  which  case,  the  external 
surface  of  the  bone  may  ulcerate  or  even  become  necrosed  and  exfoliated. 
So  long  as  these  changes  do  not  affect  the  articular  cavity  they  require  no 
further  treatment  than  would  be  necessary  for  similar  changes  in  other 
parts  of  the  limb :  an  incision  through  the  swelled  periosteum,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  effused  fluid  at  an  early  period,  relieves  pain,  arrests  in- 
flammatory disturbance,  and  if  it  docs  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
necrosis,  gives  a  ready  paasage  to  the  dead  bone. 

The  case,  however,  assumes  a  different  aspect  when  the  inflammation 
attacks  the  cancellous  texture  of  the  head  of  the  bones.  The  vessels 
become  full  of  blood,  fluid  is  effused  into  the  cancelli ;  the  lamellae  are 
separated,  and  the  outer  wall,  thin  and  distended,  may  become  so  soft  as 
to  yield  to  pressure  under  the  finger  or  to  the  edge  of  the  knife.  Frag- 
ments of  iKjne  are  detached  and  mix  with  the  effused  fluid,  which  under- 
goes decomposition,  and  stains  the  cancellous  texture  of  a  dark  hue.  In- 
flamed bone  generally  dies ;  it  is  usual  in  these  cases  to  find  necrosis  of 
the  iuterior  of  the  bone,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  the  dead  pottion 
ehould  be  detached.  The  surgeon  may  find,  upon  trephining  the  outer 
wall,  a  mass  of  soft,  diirk,  and  crumbling  bone,  occupying  the  articular 
extremity,  and  requiring  to  be  scooped  out  by  a  strong  knife. 

But  a  piece  of  bone  may  die,  and  become  separated  within  the  articular 
extremity.  It  may  be  minute,  or  as  large,  or  even  larger,  than  an 
almond.  This  sequestrum,  also  dark  coloured,  lies  soaked  in  pus,  con- 
tained in  a  well  organisecl  vascular  cyst.  The  disease  produces  hardness 
of  the  surrounding  bone,  which  is  of  whiter  colour  than  natural,  and  in 
soQie  instances  enlargement  by  expansion  of  its  tissue;  the  periosteum  is 
generally  thickened.  In  course  of  time  the  matter  makes  its  way 
externally  by  a  fistulous  passage,  opening  usually  upon  the  anterior  part 
of  the  limb,  and  it  is  to  the  emptied  cavity  of  an  abscess  of  bone,  the 
progress  of  which  is  characterised  by  most  severe  pain,  that  the  term 
"  spina  ventosa"  was  given  by  the  Arabian  pathologists.  Of  this  disease 
the  best  account  is  by  Sir  B.  ^Brodie,  who  has  recommended  the  practice 
of  evacuating  the  abscess  in  the  early  stages,  when  indicated  by  continued 
and  severe  pain,  by  the  employment  of  the  trephine.  The  bursting  of 
such  an  abscess  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  followed  by  rapid  suppu- 
ration, and  by  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages;  but  it  is  not 
always  by  a  fistulous  pas.sage  that  the  pus  finds  its  way  into  the  articular 
cavity.  The  condensed  bone,  contiguous  to  the  joint,  between  it  and  the 
abscess,  perishes  and  separates,  first  causing  a  shedding  of  the  aiiiicular 
cartilage,  which  is  found  free,  and  in  flakes  of  different  sizes.  The 
denuded  extremity  of  the  inflamed  bone  is  red,  and  covered  by  soft 
granulations ;  the  detached  bone  is  under  these  circumstances  of  yellowish 
white  hue,  and  hard.  To  the  space  between  two  bones  thus  changed  in 
structure,  the  term  joint  is  scarcely  applicable,  as  meaning  an  assemblage 
of  soft  and  organised  structures,  uniting  movable  jjarts  of  a  limb. 
There  is  sciirc*^  a  tmce  of  synovial  membrane,  the  articular  cartilages 
may  be  entirely  removed,  the  ligaments  are  softened  and  often  elongated, 
and  in  a  thick,  discoloured,  and  sometimes  offensive  pus,  the  exfoliated 
portions  of  dead  bone,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  are  found. 

In  this  state  of  disorganisation^  Mr.  Gay,  who  condemns  the  speedy 
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amputation  of  the  limb,  recommends  the  practice  of  laying  the  cavity  of 
the  joint  open,  removing  the  dead  bone,  giving  issue  to  the  pus,  and 
allowing  the  extremities  to  unite  by  anchylosis,  when  the  constitutional 
powers  are  equal  to  the  task.  He  believes  that  in  joints,  whore 
portions  of  cartilage  have  been  removed  without  any  apparent  disorder 
of  either  synovial  membrane  or  osseous  surfaces,  the  portions  so  removed 
had  first  spontaneously  degenerated,  and  then  become  absorbed. 

When  the  disease  originates  in  the  bone,  as  is  the  case  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  separation  of  the  cartilage  is  effected 
not  by  ulceration,  but  by  a  process  which  he  calls  shedding,  and  the 
cartilage  is  then  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  foreign  body  within  the 
joint.  Shreds  may  be  observed  after  months,  and  even  after  years  of 
disease,  and  as  its  separation  from  the  bone  may  be  effected  in  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  time  thus  passed 
must  have  been  occupied  by  the  process  of  its  extrusion  from  the  joint 
by  disintegration  and  solution  in  the  discharges  of  the  latter.  The  bone, 
being  diseased,  adds  its  exfoliated  or  disintegrated  particles  to  the 
cartilaginous  debris,  and  the  result  is,  to  set  up  inflammation  in  the  sound 
textures  surrounding  the  joint,  and  to  produce  general  systemic  im- 
tation.  Sinuses  form  around  the  joint;  the  ligaments  become  ulcerated; 
the  spongy  tissues  of  the  bone  are  infiltrated  with  pus  and  broken  down ; 
osteophytes  form  around  the  heads  of  the  bones,  and,  in  short,  a  climax 
is  reached,  at  which  the  local  mischief  reacts  dangerously  upon  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Gay  considers  that  the  exfoliated  contents  of  a  diseased 
joint  have  to  be  minutely  broken  up,  and  dissolved  in  the  discharges  of 
a  joint,  for  their  removal — processes  of  a  very  protracted  order;  and  that 
even  after  extensive  disease  has  been  set  up  in  other  textures,  the  separ 
rated  or  shed  portions  of  cartilage  have  only  to  be  completely  removed, 
that  processes  of  repair  may  immediately  commence.  Resection  finds 
little  favour  with  Mr.  Gay,  the  disease  having  actually  extended  itself  in 
long  bones  no  inconsiderable  distance  along  the  shaft.  He  recommends 
free  and  deep  incisions  along  each  side  of  the  joint,  so  as  to  lay  open  its 
cavity  freely,  and  to  allow  of  no  discharges  being  by  any  possibility 
retained  within.  They  should  be  made  of  such  a  length,  and  so  treated, 
that  they  do  not  heal  into  the  form  of  sinuses ;  and  they  should  include 
all  abscesses  and  fistulous  openings,  when  possible.  If  the  bones  be 
carious,  the  incisions  should  be  carried  deep  into  them,  so  as  to  allow  the 
dead  particles  to  escape;  ligaments  should  be  divided,  if  necessary;  the 
wounds  should  be  fiUed  with  pledgets  of  lint,  and  free  suppuration 
encouraged. 

(2.)  Mr.  Stanley  believes  that  the  bones  are  affected  primarily  in  only  a 
proportion  of  the  scrofulous  diseases  of  joints.  He  does  not  doubt  the 
occurrence  of  two  other  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  in  joints  preceding, 
or  independent  of,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  bone»— one  originating  in 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  the  other  in  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  tissue  around  the  joint. 

"I  have  watched,"  he  remarks,  "the  progress  and  termination  of  diseased  hip 
and  knee-joints,  which  had  exhibited  the  well-marked  local  and  constitutional 
characters  of  scrofula;  yet,  upon  examination,  inflammation  was  found  in  the 
syno^dal  membrane,  with  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  joint  and  around  it^  or  there 
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were  scrofulous  abscesses  around  the  joint;  whilst  in  the  bones  no  unsonndncsa 

existed."* 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  thickened  pus  with  tuberculous 
deposit.  Lebertt  confesses  tlie  difficulty,  perhaps  the  impossibility,  of 
determining  this  point  by  the  naked  eye;  in  proof  of  which  he  relates 
cases  where  inspissated  matter  was  taken  from  the  vertebral  region,  as 
well  as  from  the  limbs.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  similarity 
between  tuberculous  and  inflammatory  deposits  by  Reinhardt,J  who 
proved  that  many  of  the  cases  described  by  N61aton  as  tuberculous,  were 
in  truth  instances  of  abscess.  The  jxMJsibility  of  making  such  a  mistake 
is  the  greater,  from  the  fact  of  tubercle  first  softening  in  its  centre; 
while  pus,  deposited  at  first  fluid,  acquires  a  greater  amount  of  consistency 
upon  its  surface,  from  the  superficial  absoq)tion  of  the  watery  particles 
by  the  cyst.  It  is  said,  that  by  filtering  serum  from  pus,  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  deposits  may  be  artificially  produced.  Again,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  Gurlt  observes,  that  encysted  abscess  of  bone  may 
undergo  earthy  or  chalky  degeneration,  by  which  its  original  character 
will  be  further  obscured. 

The  microscope  often  fails  in  enabling  the  observer  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  whether  the  object  be  a  dried  and  altered  pus-corpuscle,  or  one 
of  the  bodies  constituting  yellow  tubercle;  and  we  shall  have  again  to 
allude  to  the  great  resemblance  between  all  celLs  of  recent  formation. 
Malignant  tumours  involving  joints  generally  proceed  from  one  of  the 
bones,  of  which  the  interior  is  the  more  common  seat  of  primary  deposit 
than  the  external  surface  or  the  periosteiun. 

(3.)  In  using  the  term  "  malignant,"  we  do  not  limit  it  to  the  commonly- 
recognised  medullary  and  hsematoid  growths,  but  include  osteoid  and 
pulsating  tumours,  and  all  which  differ  in  structure  from  the  normal 
tissues  of  the  body.     Upon  this  point  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  micro- 
scope may  lead  the  observer  to  erroneous  conclusions;  that  he  may  be 
taught  to  speak  of  cancer  elements  and  of  cancer  cells,  as  if  there  were 
flomething  in  them  peculiar  to  the  disease  of  which  they  are  mentioned  as 
types;  whereas  they  are  but  the  normal  constituents  of  the  body,  endowed 
with  some  erratic  developing  force,  probably  inherent  in  them  from  the 
beginning,  and  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  until  the  cells  become 
exhausted  and  unfit  for  further  propagation.     Cancerous  tumours,  there- 
fore, are  but  the  product  of  cells  which,  separated  from  the  blood  instead 
of  passing  into  some  known  normal  tissue,  multiply  themselves  by  endo- 
genous growth  until  they  constitute  a  tumour  of  large  size,  the  surface  of 
which  is  composed  of  worn  out  and  disintegrated  particles  forming  a 
slough.    The  peculiarity,  then,  of  a  truly  cancerous  growth  lies,  not  in  the 
shape  of  the  cells,  but  in  their  number  in  situations  where  cells  should  not 
properly  exist;  in  their  mode  of  growth;  in  their  reproductive  power; 
and  in  their  size,  so  far  as  the  latter  circumstance  indicates  activity  of 
development.     Therefore  the  largest  tumours  generally  are  composed  of 
mother-cells  (mutter-zellen)  supported  in  a  sparing  fibrous  framework,  and 
giving  birth  to  young  cells  which,  in  their  turn,  become  the  parents  of 
others.   This  process  of  degeneration  spares  no  tissue  with  which  it  comee 
in  contact ;  muscle  and  bone  equally  become  involved,  although  fibrous 

•  On  DiMSMM  of  Bones,  p.  246.  t  MaUd.  Scroftil.  et  Tnbew. 
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tissue  and  cartilage  resist  the  destructive  process  longer.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  external  injury  can  give  rise  to 
cancer  in  a  subject  not  previously  so  disposed ;  or,  in  other  woixis,  in  one 
whose  tissues  are,  in  every  resi)ect,  healthy  and  sound. 

There  is  no  lack  of  cases  which  might  be  cited  in  opposition  to  this 
view.  A  man  had  his  leg  amputated  for  malignant  disease  of  the  tibia, 
said  to  be  consequent  upon  a  wound  received  thirty-three  years  before  at 
the  siege  of  Flushing.  Since  that  time  he  had  never  been  free  from  pain ; 
subsequently  there  appeared  a  fungous  gro>^i;h  with  a  soft  flocculent 
surface,  which  at  times  bled  profusely.  Upon  examination  after  the 
removal  of  the  limb,  it  was  found  that  the  growth  rested  upon  a  firm 
grey-coloured  base  which  sprang  from  the  interior  of  the  bone  extending 
to  the  opposite  wall.  The  cells  composing  the  growth  were  large,  long, 
and  caudate.  Other  instances  might  be  found  in  the  origin  of  cancerous 
aifections  of  the  mouth,  lip,  and  tongue ;  but  still  we  do  not  explain  how 
it  happens  that,  out  of  a  multitude  of  people  equally  exposed  to  the  same 
exciting  cause,  this  serious  class  of  disease  should  manifest  itself  only  in  a 
very  few ;  and  the  more  the  subject  has  been  considered  by  us,  the  less 
are  we  disposed  to  view  these  afi*ections  as  having  a  purely  local  origin. 

The  cells  may  be  infiltrated  through  the  substance  of  an  organ  or  part, 
as  in  scirrhus  of  the  breast  or  soft  cancer  of  the  bones ;  they  may  form  a 
superficial  growth,  as  fungus  hsematodes  of  the  mammary  gland  or  of  the 
periosteum ;  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
normal  tissue,  the  base  being  invested  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  or  containing 
osteophytes  or  fibrous  lamellae.  In  other  and  rarer  cases,  cells  of  equally 
rapid  formation  become  elongated  into  fibres  which  enclose  spaces  occupied 
by  a  thick  and  gelatinous  fluid ;  such  tumours,  generally  deep  and  cir- 
cumscribed, often  between  the  muscles  and  the  bone,  are  tern^ied  fibro- 
plastic— ^but  should,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  termed  cellulo-fibrous ; 
differing  from  cancer-growths  in  the  fact  of  each  cell  assuming  a  definite 
fibrous  form  in  which  its  reproductive  |X)wer  is  lost,  it  resembles  them  in 
their  rapid  growth,  indefinite  increase,  and  in  the  liability  to  recurrence 
after  removal.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  all  structures,  whether 
healthy  or  morbid,  are  primitively  developed  from  similar  cells  formed,  at 
the  moment  of  sepai*ation,  from  the  blood ;  that  extra vasated  blood,  whe- 
ther with  or  without  blood-discs,  once  coagulated  is  but  a  foreign  body, 
to  be  removed  by  absorption  or  discharged  by  inflammation ;  that  the 
development  of  tumours  is  like  the  development  of  normal  tissues  under 
government  of  a  fixed  law.  capable  of  being  excited,  but  not  brought  into 
existence,  by  any  external  irritation. 

Malignant  diseases  of  bone  do  not  so  readily  spread  to  internal  organs 
as  do  similar  aff*ections  in  the  softer  structures — hence  there  is  a  greater 
chance  that  after  amputation,  when  such  an  operation  is  possible,  the 
remaining  structures  are  sound.  There  is  not  even  the  same  tendency  to 
recurrence  of  disease;  hence  the  removal  of  the  limb  may  be  recom- 
mended as  the  means  both  of  getting  rid  of  a  source  of  suflering,  and  of 
giving  to  the  patient  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  life.  Certain  forms  of 
malignant  tumours  which  pulsate  occasionally  admit  of  treatment  by  the 
ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb.  To  these,  however,  we  shall 
refer  on  some  future  occasion. 
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Review  III. 

1.  Firgi  Annual  Report  of  the  Comniis^onen  for  Administering  the  Law 
for  th^  Refief  of  the  Pottr,  in  Irdandj  under  the  Medical  Charitiei 
Act,  14  d'  \5  Vid.,  cap.  68.* 

2.  Rejxni,  of  the  Commvisiofiers  of  Health,  Ireland,  on  the  Epidemict  of 

1846  to  1850. 

3.  A  Lecture  on  the  Working  of  the  Irish  Medierd  Charities  Ad.     By 

Andrew  Ellis,  Fellow  and  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  kc  kc — Dublin,  1853.     8vo,  pp.  34. 

Our  ol»ject  in  bringing  these  several  publications  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  is  to  inform  them,  a«  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the 
Reports,  of  the  origin,  existence,  and  nature  of  the  entire  reorganization 
lately  effect*^  in  medical  relief  for  the  sick  poor  throughout  Ireland ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  defects  therein  observed  and  experienced 
by  those  upon  whom  the  development  of  the  new  nystem  has  devolved. 

Events  not  very  distant  have,  in  Ireland,  reminded  us  of  what  history 
has  rei)e;ite<lly  recorded — viz.,  that  |>estilence  certainly  waits  upon  famine. 
Fevers,  dysentery,  scur\'y,  <kc..  have  in  all  ages  swollen  the  mortality  of 
war,  and  as  surely  have  they  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
countries  when  the  vital  energies  of  a  j>eople  have  been  pre\*iously 
depressed  by  scarcity  of  food.  In  Ireland,  more  especially,  owing  in 
some  measure  to  peculiarities  in  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  a  great 
portion  of  its  population,  it  has  ever  been  noticed  that  insuflSciency  of 
diet  has  been  followed  by  ej»idemic  fever.  We  a<ld  one  more  instance 
of  this  coincidence  in  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  typhus  in  1847—8—9, 
succeetling  closely  ujion  the  famine  of  1845—6,  produced  by  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crops.  The  order  of  these  events  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  constructed  tirom  data  furnished  by  the  Report  of  the  Irisli 
Board  of  Health: 

Averm/re  Price*  of  rrovWonn. 


Fotatoeti, 
per  cwt. 


1845 
1846 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


». 
2 
4 

8 

/ 

6 
4 


d. 

10 
4 
0 

11 
4 


Wheat, 
per  barrel, 
of  30  stone. 

d. 


31 
40 
30 
21 

n 


Oat*, 
per  barrel, 
of  1 4  stone. 

d. 


Oatmeal, 
per  cwt. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


i. 

11 
14 
20 
11 
10 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9. 

u 

10 
20 
12 
11 
10 


d. 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Admifldons  into 

temporary 
ferer  hoapitals. 


95,800 

110,381 

87.185 

39,056 


The  peasantry  being  dei>endent  for  their  wages,  not  on  money,  but  on 
potatoes,  would  necessarily  feel  most  severely  the  effect  of  the  high  prices 

•  The  Commlsflionors  appointed  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act  are — Messrs.  A.  Power, 
John  Young.  Thoroan  A.  Larcom,  J.  M'Uonnell,  M.D.,  and  K.  Senior ;  assisted  by  flTe'mcdicai 
tnspector»->Tiz.,  John  F.  Purcell,  M.D.i  William  J.  Geary,  il.D. ;  John  Hill,  M.B. ;  Alexander 
Knox,  M.D. ;  and  Thomas  Dillon,  3[.D.  The  names  of  Crampton,  Marsh,  and  Conigmn  will 
be  receiTed  as  a  guarantee  of  the  eorrectness  of  the  statement  pvt  ftxth  by  tlie  Board  of  HeaUh 
^riiieli  tbey  tbemsslTes ^"'^ 
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of  provisions;  hence  typhus,  small-pox,  and  cholera,  8i)eedily  prevailed 
among  the  poor  in  Ireland,  to  an  extent  that  had  not  been  known  fur 
many  years. 

In  this  emergency,  a  more  efficient  system  of  medical  relief  was  required 
than  was  available  for  the  sick  poor  at  the  outset  of  the  pestilence.  The 
then  existing  state  of  the  medical  institutions  of  Ireland,  the  Commis- 
sioners remark,  was  unfortunately  such  as  peculiarly  unfitted  them  to 
afford  the  required  medical  aid  on  the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic.  The 
County  Infirmaries  had  not  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  fever 
patients;  the  County  Fever  Hospitals  were  destitute  of  sufficient  funds; 
and  Dispensaries,  established  for  the  purpose  of  affiirding  only  out  door 
relief,  could,  of  course,  afford  no  efficient  attendance  on  the  numbers  of 
destitute  persons  suffering  from  acute  contagious  diseases  in  theii*  own 
miserable  abodes,  often  scattered  over  districts  several  miles  in  extent. 

A  more  inadequate  provision  for  medical  relief  we  could  not  expect  to 
find  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  excites  no  surprise  that  applications  for  the  intervention 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  constituted  by  the  Temj)oniry  Fevers  Act,  should 
flow  in  abundantly.  These  were  freely  responded  to;  in  the  three  years, 
from  February,  1847,  to  September,  1849,  they  amounted  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred  and  sixty -seven.  A  close  investigation  by  the  medical 
inspectors  was  made  into  the  cases  of  all  these  applications.  In  some  few 
instances  they  were  refused,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  the  inspectors 
that  the  relief  was  called  for  by  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  existing 
amount  of  provision. 

We  leani  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  that  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  fever  treated  at  hospitals,  provided  under  requisitions 
to  the  Boai'd  of  Health,  during  the  above  period,  was  332,4G2.  Of  these 
there  died  34,(522,  showing  a  mortality  of  lOJ  per  cent,  on  the  number 
received  into  the  hospitals. 

It  has  often  occurred  that  the  recipients  of  charity  have  perversely 
misrepresented  the  motives  and  the  means  put  in  action  for  their  benefit. 
Many  instances  might  be  adduced  ;  we  have,  however,  one  at  hand  in 
the  opinion  then  generally  entertained  in  Ireland,  that  the  mortality 
was  higher  in  the  hospitals — that  the  lives  of  the  poor  sufferers  were  more 
endangered  by  entering  those  benevolent  institutions,  than  by  their 
being  permitted  to  lie  in  temporary  sheds,  in  dry  ditches,  or  in  their 
own  wretched  cabins.  The  activity,  however,  and  perseverance  of  the 
insj>ectors  dispelled  the  fallacy  by  the  discovery  of  deaths  among  the 
victims  of  pestilence  in  their  own  abodes,  by  the  road-side,  or  in  ditches, 
frequently  unknown  or  unheeded  until  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
inspectors. 

It  became  .painfully  obvious,  that  the  infectious  maladies  thus  sj)read- 
ing  epidemically,  manifested  also  distinctly  contagious  chai*acters,  by  their 
extension  to  members  of  the  upper  classes  who  were  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  the  sick.  The  mortality  consequent  thereon  included 
clergymen,  members  of  relief  committees,  ins()ector8,  and  medical  officers. 
Our  readers  will  not  neeil  to  be  reminded  that  among  the  last-mentioned, 
the  profession  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  many  who,  in  this  trying  hour, 
Bacrificed  their  lives  to  a  sense  of  duty.     Of  473  medical  officers  appointed 
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under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  36  died.  How  many  more  medical 
men,  not  thus  ofEioially  attached,  fell  victims  to  the  fever,  has  not  been 
placed  on  reconi. 

With  the  close  of  1 850,  the  epidemic  having  subsided,  the  occasion  for 
the  Temporary  Fever  Act  ceased,  and  the  arrangements  under  the  Board 
of  Health  were  supersuMled  by  the  establishment  of  ]>ermanent  Dispensary 
Districts  under  the  Medic^U  Charities  Act,  to  which  we  desire  now  more 
esi>ecially  to  direct  attention. 

As  early  as  ])ossible  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Health,  under 
the  TemjX)nir}'  Fevers  Act,  the  Medical  Chtmties  Act  for  Ireland  having 
been  passerl,  the  Commission  was  constituted  for  carrying  into  operati<m 
its  intentions.  On  the  12th  November,  the  Commission  having  been 
f)rmed,  open\tions  were  at  once  commenced,  by  the  issue  of  circulars  to 
all  boards  of  guanlians  in  Irelaml,  requiring  them  to  proceed,  with  all 
possible  dis|)atch,  to  divide  their  respective  unions  into  districts,  for  the 
est^iblishment  of  dis}>ensarios  therein,  according  as  the  extent  and  popula- 
tion of  such  districts  might  to  them  appear  to  be  nece8sar}\  The  instruo- 
tions  of  the  board  having  been  pn>mpt]y  and  energetically  acted  upon  by 
the  guanlians  of  a  considerable  number  of  unioua  several  dispensary  dis- 
tricts were  offii-iallv  declared  before  the  end  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  and  the  last  disjHfUSiirv  district  wjis  declared  by  the  end  of  May, 
1852.  It  will  thus  l>e  evident,  from  the  dates  here  stated,  that  the  report 
before  us  does  not  embrace  one  entire  vear  of  the  existence  of  these  dis- 
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pensary  districts,  but  it  contains,  nevtrrtheless,  sufficient  information 
to  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  a]tpreciate  their  utility,  and  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  comi>letene6s,  as  well  as  the  defects  of  their  arrange- 
ments. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  under  which  the  new  system  has  been 
introduced,  there  existed  in  Ireland  a  sy^c^u  of  district  dispensary  relief, 
which,  so  far  as  we  understand  the  re}K>rt  in  question,  appears  to  have 
been  distributed  aci.'ortling  to  the  eleitoral  di visions  These  were  partly 
dei^ndent  u|H>n  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  partly  upon  grants  to  a  like 
amount  frx^m  the  gnind  juriee>.  It  was  found  that  many  of  these  dispen- 
saries were  without  funds,  their  subscribers  having  withdrawn ;  and  as  a 
cousequeui^^.  the  grand  jur\'  grants  having  fallen  to  the  ground  on  the 
pas^ug  of  the  Medical  Charities  Act.  The  Commis8sii>ners  did  not  in  all 
cases  sui^nsede  these  existing  institutions,  but  where  thev  deemed  it 
expedient,  incoqx>rateil  them  in  tlie  new  dii^tricts.  The  me«lical 
officers  in  |K)issessii>n  of  previous  ap(x>iutments.  were  offered  the  option  of 
retaining  tht-m  under  the  new  system,  although  tiiey  had  not  in  every 
instance  the  qnalitications  re\]uireil  by  the  Commissioners^  from  canilidatea 
for  new  ap|iointmeuts  to  the  dispen.s^ry  liistricts : — these  are,  the  diploma 
of  one  of  the  recognis«xi  metiical  or  surreal  colleges  of  England  or  Ireland, 
and  a  certidcate,  firv>m  some  knomii  body,  of  the  poases^on  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  midwifery.  When  the  Commissiouera  exercised  their  dis- 
oeiion  in  disptiusing  with  these  qualilications,  tlv^y  did  so  ooiy  after  * 
rigid  scmtiny  into  professional  reputation  and  length  of  ^rrice  of  the 
officers  in  whose  fiivour  the  nq^lathms  were  suspended.  Strictness  in  apply- 
their  roles  was  indispeniMble.  the  paramonut  iuieutkii  contemplatefi 

the  Medical  Ckaritiea  Act  being,  the  i^rovitling  the  sick  pgor  tkitMigh* 
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oat  Ireland  with  medical  officers  undoubtedly  competent  to  practise 
medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  and  resident  at  such  distances  as  should 
render  their  services  available  within  the  period  that  they  may  be  useful, 
and  before  the  lapse  of  the  opportunity  of  affording  benefit.  In  the  actual 
opei^ation  of  the  system,  it  appears  that  a  false  economy  has,  in  many 
instances,  defeated  the  object  in  view. 

The  whole  number  of  districts  is  723;  of  dispensaries  therein,  960. 
The  Commissioners  assert  that  they  were  at  great  pains  to  adjust  the 
nnmber  of  districts  to  the  size  of  the  unions.  When  they  considered  a 
district,  as  propose<l  by  a  board  of  guardians,  to  have  been  of  too  great 
extent,  they  have  subdivided  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
sometimes  thought  it  advisable  to  amalgamate  smaller  districts.  In  some 
few  instances,  they  have  endeavoured  to  secure  a  proportionate  amount  of 
medical  aid,  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  additional  officers. 

The  ^nanagement  and  more  immediate  superintendence  of  these  dis- 
pensaries has  been  entrusted  by  the  Commissioners,  under  their  own 
supervision,  to  local  committees,  consisting  of  guardians  resident  in  the 
districts,  together  with  those  who  possess  or  occupy  property  therein,  as 
eoc-ojfficio  members.  In  the  event  of  the  number  of  these  falling  short,  so 
many  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  number,  are  elected 
from  amongst  the  rate  payers  resident  in  the  district,  and  liable  to  pay 
poor-rates  in  resj>ect  of  property  therein,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  30^. 
at  the  least.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  this  plan  are  stated  to  be,  the  selec- 
tion of  individuals  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  promoting  the  econo- 
mical and  efficient  working  of  the  institutions;  and  through  whose  local 
knowledge,  and  authority  to  refuse  tickets,  the  charity  is  saved  from 
abuse.  The  extent  to  which  fVauds  are  constantly  committed  upon 
medical  charities,  by  persons  not  properly  objects  of  charity,  and  by  indivi- 
duals far  removed  from  need  of  their  aid,  are  familiar  to  the  profession. 
The  medical  officer  of  the  Irish  dispensary  is  authorized  and  encouragefl, 
according  to  the  report  before  us,  to  report  to  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment upon  all  cases  not  deemed  entitled  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
their  legitimate  operation.  It  is  thus  made  to  appear,  that  the  medical 
officer  has  the  power  to  protect  himself  from  the  abuse  of  a  public  charity, 
in  the  working  of  which  he  would  otherwise  victimize  himself. 

The  correspondence  published  in  Mr.  Ellis's  pamphlet  sets  before  us  a 
different  picture.  We  find  therein  statements  which  prove,  that  the 
"  direct  interest  of  the  members  of  committee  of  management,  rather  lead 
them  to  practise  economy  as  far  as  their  own  private  purses  are  con- 
cerned, than  to  watch  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  j)ublic  funds,  by 
strictly  defending  their  dispensaries  from  the  admission  of  patients  well 
able  to  remunerate  their  medical  attendant  out  of  their  own  earnings." 

The  Commissioners  in  Dublin,  exercising  a  general  control  and  super- 
vision over  the  system,  and  issuing  general  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  local  committees  and  medical  officers,  profess,  in  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities,  to  manifest  a  strong  desire  to  promote  and  protect  the 
interests  of  their  medical  officers. 

If  we  were  to  judge  only  from  the  tone  of  the  Commissioners*  Report 
(and  we  give  them  credit  for  sincerity),  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
the  mediod  profeAsion  in  Ireland  would  hail  the  new  dispensary  system  as 
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a  great  hix>x\  sent  straiglit  down  from  heaven,  to  relieve  them  at  once  from 
degradation  and  unpix>tltable  patients;  conferriug upon  the  medical  officer 
a  degree  of  iiidei>endence  and  protection  not  to  be  thought  of  in  England ; 
and  leaving  him  fi'ce  to  go  about  doing  good,  conscious  that  he  is  worthy 
of  his  hii-e,  and  confident  of  its  receipt.  But  the  reports  of  those 
who  have  bt^en  obliged  to  undertake  the  performance  of  those  duties  do 
not  so  fully  confirm  this  impre&siou.  It  would  seem  that  many  regard 
their  appointments  as  conveying  little  more  than  the  privilege  of  working 
hard  for  insufficient  remimeration.  It  is  true  that  the  di8j)ensaTy  officer 
escapes  the  ordeal  of  a  degrading  personal  canvass  of  a  miscellaneous  list 
of  tradesmen  and  other  subscribers  to  a  public  charity,  few  of  whom  are 
in  any  degree  coni2>etent  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  a  medical  officer. 
He  has.  neveilheless,  to  submit  his  application  and  credentials  to  the 
approbation  of  a  board  of  parochial  guanlians,  including,  probably,  a 
majority  of  ]>ersons  equally  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  in  such 
matters.  At  the  same  time  he  ha.s  the  advautage  of  their  limitation,  by 
the  definite  instructions  of  the  Commissioners,  as  to  what  shall  constitute 
the  rt»quired  qualifications. 

How  far  the  protection  from  the  admission  of  improper  objects  to  these 
dispensaries  is  to  be  relied  upon,  under  the  existing  arrangements,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
oon'Cijpondents : 

"  There  should  be  sonic  control  over  Ihe  members  of  the  'committee  of  manage- 
ment,' to  prevent  them  from  recommending  nniit  o))jee<s  for  dispensary  medical 
relief.  I  have  got  some  struck  off  who  had  been  recommended,  but  before  I  could 
get  tliis  done,  1  was  obliged  to  attend  to  them,  and  give  the  necessary  medicmes. 
....  One  landlord  told  me  that  *  all  his  tenants  were  dispensary  objects.*  .... 

"  Tlie  new  Medical  Chariti<'s  Act  is  shamelesblv  abnsea  in  this  district,  for  I 
find  that  tickets  of  recoinnitiidation  are  issued  for  advice  and  medicLne,  and  '  tPtm**- 
dlatf^  visits  at  the  homes  of  undesening  objects,  not  poor,  but  snug  farmers,  hav- 
ing from  five  to  twenty  acres  of  land,  well  stocked;  some  of  them  getting  18/.  or 
20/.  the  same  week  for  a  horse;  national  schoolmasters  and  sclioohnistresses 
(schoohj  founded  by  the  late  Erasmus  Smith),  having  not  only  good  salaries,  but 
houses,  gardens,  and  hinds  attached;  gentlemen's  stewards,  sen^ants,  gardeners, 
&c.,  to  whom  tickets  arc  issued  by  my  Lord  This,  and  Sir  That,  and  by  Rev.  Mr. 
So  and  So,  and  by  Messrs.  iimumerablc  Members  of  the  committee  of  management, 
who  consider  the  foregoing  recipients  lit  and  proper  objects  to  be  placed  midcr  the 
fostering  care  of  'the  doctor,*  who  maybe  found  (in  some  places)  reluctant,  for 
reasons  nest  known  to  himself,  to  expose  such  flagrant  abuses ! ! !" 

These  two  extracts  suffice  to  prove  that  a  measure  which,  if  proi)erly 
administered  by  a  fair  proportion  of  professional  to  lay  commissioners,  is 
every  way  calctilated  to  benefit  both  the  medical  officer  and  the  objects 
of  the  charity,  has  actually  resulted  in  great  injustice  to  the  former,  upon 
whom  entirely  the  successful  0[>eration  of  the  system  is  dependent. 

Thanks  are  due  to  those  of  our  professional  brethren  who,  now  making 
a  decisive  stand  against  such  perversion  of  the  intentions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, have  not  hesitated  openly  to  expose  the  abuses.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  act  was,  that  the  profession  should 
be  protecti^d ;  but  the  provisions  for  such  protection,  at  present  in  force, 
are  utterly  futile.  An  order  once  issued,  the  patient  must  be  received, 
until  struck  oil*  the  list  by  the  committee!     The  committee  meet  once  a 
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month,  sometimes  once  in  three  months.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  such 
protection  is  no  protection  at  all. 

The  duties  of  the  medical  officers  of  these  district  dispensaries  are,  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  in  an  institution  of  great  public  benefit,  onerous. 
They  are  as  follow : 

"1.  He  shall  attend  at  the  dispensary  of  the  district  or  division  of  a  district 
under  his  charge,  on  such  days,  and  at  sucli  hours,  as  the  coinmittee  of  manage- 
ment may  direct,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  medical  relief  for  any  poor  person 
applyini'  for  the  same,  and  presenting  a  ticket  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"  2.  He  shall  duly  and  puuctuallv  attend  upon,  either  at  the  dispensary  or  at  the 
home  of  the  party  on  whose  behalf  tlic  application  is  made,  as  the  case  may  rcqiure, 
and  supply  all  reqiusite  medical  and  surgical  advice  and  assistance  to  every  poor 
person  in  the  district  or  division  of  a  district  under  his  charge,  whom  he  may  be 
required  to  attend  as  medical  officer,  by  a  ticket  in  the  Form  E  1,  or  E  2,  annexed 
to  this  order,  signed  by  a  meml)er  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  dis- 
pensary district,  or  by  a  rehevin^  officer  or  w  arden  acting  for  any  electoral  division 
or  part  of  any  electoral  divLsion  nicluded  in  such  district  or  division  thereof. 

"3.  He  shall  give  a  certificate  under  his  hand  to  the  comiuittee  of  mamigement, 
or  the  board  of  guardians,  or  the  relieviui'  officer,  w  hen  c:Jk'd  upon  to  do  so,  of  the 
state  of  health  of  any  poor  person  whom  he  shall  have  been  required  to  attend. 

"4,  He  shall  keep  and  duly  enter  up  the  dispensary  register,  according  to  the 
Form  F,  hereunto  annexed,  and  lay  the  same  betore  the  committee  of  management 
at  e:ich  ordinary  meeting. 

"5.  He  shall  vaccinate  all  persons  who  may  come  to  him  for  that  purpose,  at 
the  times  and  places  at  which  he  shall  be  required  to  atttrnd  for  the  purpose  of 
aflbrdiug  medical  relief,  such  persons  not  having  before  been  successiully  vacci- 
nated ;  and  sh;dl  do  and  perform  all  such  other  acts  and  things  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  eausuig  such  vaccination  to  be  successiully  terminated;  and 
keep  a  register,  in  the  annexed  Form  G,  of  all  cases  of  vaccinidion  performed  by 
him;  and  submit  the  same  to  the  committee  of  management  at  each  ordinary 
meeting 

*'T).  He  shall  keep  and  duly  enter  in  the  Form  I,  hereunto  annexed,  an  alpha- 
betical index  to  the  medicjd  relief  and  vaccination  registers,  and  to  a  case  book,  with 
which  he  shall  be  provided  (Form  H),  and  in  which  he  shall  enter  such  particulars 
as  he  mav  deem  necessary  as  to  any  of  the  cases  attended  by  him. 

"  7.  He  shall  lay  before  the  coimnittee,  at  each  ordinary  meeting,  a  return, 
in  the  amiexed  Form  K,  of  the  number  of  patients  attended  by  him  during  the 
previous  fortnight,  and  shall  forward  a  monthly  return  of  the  same  to  the  medical 
mspector  of  the  district. 

"8.  He  shall  lay  before  the  committee,  at  each  ordinary  meeting,  his  report 
book  (Form  L),  in  which  he  shall  enter  any  matter  which  he  may  deem  it  necessary 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  committee;  and  he  shall  submit  to  their  consi- 
deration any  entry  which  shall  have  been  made  therein  since  the  last  meeting. 

"  9.  He  shall,  at  the  first  ordinar}'  meeting  of  the  committee  in  each  month, 
deliver  or  forward  to  the  chainnan  or  vice-chairman  of  the  committee  a  statement 
(in  the  annexed  Fonn  M  1)  of  the  medicines  and  medicjd  ai)pliances  used  during 
the  past  month,  and  of  those  remaining  on  hand,  with  an  estimate  of  the  quantities 
required  for  the  ensuing  montL 

"  10.  He  shall  furnish  to  the  committee,  at  each  ordinary  meeting,  a  separate 
account,  in  the  Form  N  hereunto  annexed,  of  medicines  supplied  to  prisoners  or 
inmates  in  any  bridewell  or  house  of  correction  within  his  district. 

"11.  He  shall  make  such  returns,  appertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  slwdl 
be  from  time  to  time  requii-ed  of  him  by  the  committee  of  mana^jement,  the  board 
of  guardians,  or  by  us,  the  commissioners  for  adnuuistering  the  laws  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland." 

The  medical  officers  are  also  called  upon  to  furnish  such  other  occasional 
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returns  as  maj  be  required  by  the  board  of  commia«ioners  or  oommitteeB 
of  luanagemoDt. 

We  regard  the  last  as  an  extromcily  im[>ortant  portion  of  tlie  duties  of 
the  niedicai  officers.  They  might  supply  an  accui-ate  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  o|»eration8  of  eacli  district ;  and  they  might  coubtitute  a 
stoivhouse  of  iMithological  data  of  tlie  greatest  value  in  estimating  the 
morbilitj/  of  the  country,  or  parts  thereof.  It  iw  not  possible  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  the  information  that  may  be  thence  furnished  on  sani- 
tary matters  or  on  the  historj'  and  pi-ogress  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  with 
regard  to  the  measures  to  be  adojited  for  their  arrest  or  extinction.  The 
amount  of  statistical  information  of  this  kind  that  is  daily  wasted  at  our 
own  dispensaries  and  other  medical  institutions  is  beyond  all  means  of 
estimation. 

The  salaries  which  have  been  in  many  instances  awarded  for  the 
onerous  and  multifarious  duties  above  described  have  given  rise  to  very 
geneml  dissatisfaction  among  the  medical  officers  of  these  difitrict  dis- 
pensaries. With  a  view  to  the  possession  of  facts  bearing  upon  this  }>oint, 
Mr.  Ellis  addressed  to  many  of  the  disjKJiisary  medical  officers  throughout 
Ireland,  a  circular  letter  contaiiiing  the  following  queries: 

"1.  Q.  "Wben  was  your  'dispensary  tlistrict'  dcfiuod  under  the  new  Act  ? 

"  2.  Q.  AVIiat  is  the  prol)ablt!  number  of  sr^uarc  miles  it  comprises  ? 

"3.  Q.  ^Vhat  number  of  persons  reside  m  it  wlio  may  be  entitled  to  claim 
medie4d  relief  h 

**  -l-.  Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  *ndes  and  rrsfidat ions'  framed  by  the  com- 
missioners for  your  ohsenance,  according  to  the  12lh  and  13th  clauses  of  the  Act 't 
and  if  not,  stale  your  ohjeetions  to  them. 

*'  5.  Q.  How  many  members  docs  the  *  Committee  of  Management'  consist  of? 

**  0.  Q.  Do  you  Miink  that  thr-  members  of  the  conmiittee  of  munagenient  and  tlie 
relieving  otiieer>  act  fairly  and  impartially  in  issuinjj  tickets  for  ' advice  and  me- 
dicine ;'  and  that  mme  but  deserving  objects  obtain  tliem  ? 

"  7.  Q.  How  often  has  the  medical  inspector  visited  yon  since  his  appointment.  ? 

"S.  Q.  If  vou  have  no  objccticm,  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  amount  of  your 
salary;  and  if  you  consider  it  a  fair  remunerati(m  for  the  duties  you  perform. 

"  y.  Q.  Did  you  sustain  any  pecuniary  loss  after  the  old  system  became  *  illegal,' 
and  before  the  new  Act  was  put  in  force  ? 

**  10.  Q.  How  were  the  sick  poor  attended  to  hi  your  neighbourhood  during  fJiai 
period  r" 

To  these,  four  hundred  replies  were  received.  All  tend  to  exhibit  the 
inadequacy  of  the  remunei-ation  to  the  amoiuit  of  duty  involved ;  many 
districts  being  too  large  for  efficient  attendance  upon  the  sick  poor.  These 
answers  also  contain  reiterateil  complaints  of  the  heavy  additional  work 
inil»osed  by  the  various  bo<jks  of  n^tunis,  reports,  registci-s,  Jtc,  required 
to  ^  kept,  over  and  above  visiting  the  sick  tuid  dispeuidng  medicines. 


of  tbe  speakers  was  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries  as  comjiared  with  their 
duti*^  Not  without  i*easou  did  those  complain  who  are  oomj[)elIed  to  give 
att^^^*^"^  at  one  or  more  disj^nsary  stations,  and  to  visit  the  sick  poor 
among  a  population  spread  over  districts  extending  tilleen  or  twenty 

*  Sve  Report  in  Medical  Times  and  Gaxctte,  .Fme  11. 
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inileR  in  one  direction  by  ten  or  fifteen  in  another — for  50^.  per  annum ! 
but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  there  are  many  who  receive  double  this 
amount. 

The  average  salary  of  the  medical  oflSccr  of  the  Irish  dispensary  is  71/. 
per  annum  (not  50/.  as  stated  by  a  weekly  contemporary).*  The  average 
salary  of  the  English  Poor-Law  Union  medical  officer  is  50/.  The  average 
extent  and  population  of  the  districts  in  the  two  countries  varies,  how- 
ever, considerably,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  j)repared  from 
the  reports  before  us,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  English  Poor-Law 
Board: 

Comparative  Estimate  of  Foot-Tmw  Medical  Relief  in  Ireland,  and 

England  and  Wales. 

Irelaod.  England  and  Wales. 

Total  population  of  imions  and  dispensary 

districts     . 6,552,055     ...     10,137,136 

Average  {)opulation  to  each  medical  officer 

(in  roiuuf  numbers)       ......  8,000     ...  5,000 

Average  area  of  districts  and  unions  in 

acres  (round  nuniht'i-s) 20,000     ...  10,000+ 

Number  of  unions  and  dispensary  dis- 
tricts   . 900     ...  007 

Number  of  medical  officers 805     ...  3,156 

Average  salaries  of  ditto       71/.     ...  60/. 

Total  expenditure  per  annum  for  medical 

relief 100,000/.     ...       212,050/. 

Average  cost  per  head,  whole  population, 

for  medical  relief 3*.  7fl?.     ...  3*.  1</. 

From  tliis  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inhabitants  are  more  widely 
scattered  over  Irish  than  over  English  districts ;  that  the  proportion  of 
the  population  to  the  area  in  acres  being  smaller,  the  districts  are  \i\  Ire- 
laud  necessarily  much  more  extensive.  In  England  we  have  a  greater 
number  of  unions,  consisting  of  populations  aggregated  into  towns,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  Therefore,  small  as  is  tho  I'emuneration  of 
the  Irish  dis|)ensary  medical  officer,  the  medical  officer  of  the  English 
union  (bearing  in  mind  the  much  higher  rate  of  living  in  England)  is 
worse  paid  on  an  average  salary  of  50/.  })er  annum,  for  which  he  has,  in 
most  instances,  to  find  his  own  medicines,  whereas  these  are  provided  at 
the  Irish  disj>ensai'y  stations.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  biiildings, 
specially  appropriated  to  the  pnq)Oses  of  dispensaries,  have  been  erected 
under  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  in  all  the  Irish  dispensary 
districts;  at  these  stations,  all  requisite  medical  and  surgical  means  and 
appliances  are  provided.  The  one  great  deliciency,  however,  is  urged  in 
many  quarters,  of  the  want  of  a  dispenser  to  prepare  the  medicines  which 
time  scarcely  serves  for  the  medical  officer  himself  to  compound,  after 
several  hours  devoted  to  travelling  over  a  wide  district  in  his  attendance 
on  the  sick.  The  extent  of  these  duties  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
and  preceding  tables,  prepared  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  tho 
Irish  Medical  Charities  Act. 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  May  14. 
1  This  estimate  is  C8lc\ilatc<l  from  the  extent  of  each  union  in  England  and  Wales  as  stated 
in  the  British  Medical  XHijrectoiy,  \^b%. 
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Return  of  Dittm  ofMeAical  Offiren  of  IrUh  Dispenmrie^i  for  iks  ka^-year 

endimj  Septet/ibery  1852. 

Number  of  cases  admitted 311,066 

Avcraf^e  Tmmher  at  each  dispensary              43107 

Ditto  ditto  for  each  medical  olfirer •10103 

Dilto  ditt^  of  tietets  Wincelled  bj  each  medical  officer   .     .     .  3*97 

Dit  to  ditto  of  attendances  of  each  medical  officer  at  dLspenbarics  65*20 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  at  patients'  homes 187-79 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  this  table  bears  out  the  statement  of  many 
medical  officers,  that  the  present  arrangomeuts  offer  but  slight  j)rotection 
agjiinst  the  abude  of  the  charities;  since,  out  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  patients,  the  tickets  of  only  three  mdi\idual  patients  have  beea 
cancelled.  The  circumstances  which  shoiild  constitute  a  proper  object  of 
the  charity  require  to  be  distinctly  delined;  at  present  great  abuse  is 
perpetrated. 

The  estiinateil  annual  expense  of  working  the  district  dispensary  system 
is  102,700/. ;  having  regard,  however,  to  the  diminution  of  pauperism  and 
the  improving  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  is  not  exjyectwl  that  the 
annual  charge  will  exceed  100,000/.  per  annum,  amounting  to  an  average 
poundage  of  2d.  and  a  small  fi*action,  on  the  rateable  property  in  Ireland. 
Of  this  sum,  the  salaries  of  medical  officera  consume  only  one-half,  while 
the  remainder  is  ex|>ended  in  medicines  and  medical  appliances,  rent, 
salaries  to  non-medical  offieei's,  stationeiy,  and  incidental  exi>enses.  The 
cost  per  head  for  medical  relief  in  Ireland  is  rather  more  than  a  halfpenny 
over  what  is  expendeil  for  the  same  purpose  in  England — see  table  at  page 
367.  The  expenditure  for  628  disi>ensaries  was  76,000/.  j)er  annum  imder 
the  foimer  system ;  there  are  now  960,  therefore  any  excess  of  cost  may  be 
considered  as  more  than  compensated  by  the  augmentation  of  medical  aid 
placed  within  i-eacli  of  the  sick  poor — the  consequent  diminution  of  distress 
among  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  saving  of  human  life,  will  eventually 
effect  a  clearance  of  poor  rates.  These  should  be  indirect  results  of  the 
new  system,  but  it  will  also  operate  to  the  production  of  an  immediate 
gain  by  the  introduction  of  medical  relief  in  districts  where,  from  the 
absence  of  resident  gentry,  there  was  formerly  a  total  want  of  medical  aid 
otherwise  than  by  resort  to  the  workhouse.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
observed  by  the  commissioners  that  the  tax  now  falls  equally  on  the  pro- 
perty of  abstmtees  and  of  resident  proprietors,  and  is  no  longer  a  double 
charge  on  the  benevolent ;  lirst  in  the  shape  of  voluntary  subscription,  and 
next  in  the  shape  of  county  cess.  The  source  whence  the  salaries  of 
the  medical  otiicers  are  drawn  has  been  strongly  object-ed  to  by  those  gen- 
tlemen as  "  tending  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  boards  of  guardians, 
and  thus  inteifupt  the  good  feeling  and  unanimity  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  effective  working  of  the  Act."  It  is  desired  that  the  ])ayment 
should  be  transferred  from  the  poor  s  rate  to  the  consolidated  fund,  as  iu 
England. 

It  will  afford  great  satisf;u3tion  to  the  profession,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
England,  if  the  expectations,  expressed  at  the  meeting  in  Dublin,  shall 
be  realized,  in  the  co-operation  of  the  commissioners  with  the  medical 
officers  in  their  efforts  to  jirocure  increase  of  salary,  and  remedy  of  several 
other  defects  which  have  been  disooverod  in  the  counie  of  the  abort  time 
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during  which  the  Act  has  heen  ia  operation.  The  generous  intentions  of 
tlie  legislature  and  of  the  framers  of  this  Act  we  may  now  confidently 
hope  will  not  be  frustrated  by  an  ill-judged  economy.  A  fair  and  liberal 
remuneration  for  the  arduous  labours  on  which  the  succefis  of  the  enact- 
ment is  solely  dejjendent,  may  surely  be  obtained  by  iimuiess  and  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  the  profession.  The  medical  officers  present  at  the 
meeting  above  mentioned  resolved  themselves  into  a  medical  association, 
for  the  purjwse  of  promoting  the  primary  ends  of  the  Irish  Medical 
Charities  Act  by  securbig  to  its  officers  such  payment  for  their  services 
as  shall  enable  them  efficiently  to  perfoi-m  their  duties;  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  other  objects  arising  out  of  the  requirements  of  the  sick 
poor,  not  one  of  the  least  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  district  hos- 
pitals, as  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  district  dispensary  system  of 
medical  relief 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  wish  (not  likely  to  be 
realized,  we  admit)  that  a  system  so  well  devisetl,  and  so  admirably 
adapted,  under  proper  aduiinistratiou,  to  answer  its  design,  could  be  intro- 
duced on  this  side  the  channel,  and  could  be  brought  to  supei-sede  the 
present  unsystematic  and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  medical  relief  by  Poor- 
Law  officers,  sick  clubs,  dispensaries,  «$tc.  &.G. ;  institutions  which  arc  too 
often  in  debt,  and  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  humiliating  modes  of 
raising  funds,  while  their  medical  officers  must  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
personally  canvassing  for  permission  to  spend  some  of  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  in  gratuitous  and  often  thankless  toiL  The  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  national  system  of  medical  relief 
for  the  sick  ix)or ;  and  much  waste  of  funds,  as  well  as  great  imposition 
on  the  benevolent,  would  be  averted  by  a  well-organized  system  on  the 
basis  of  the  Irish  Medical  Charities  Act 

W.  B.  Keateven, 


PtEYlEW   IV. 

1.  A  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy.     By  Carl  Rokitansky,  M.D. 

('  Sydenham  Society^  Tnmslation/) 

2.  An  Anatonucal  Description  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circvlation 

and  Eespiratiun.     By  C.  K.   Hasse,'  M.D.     ('Sydenham   Society's 
Translation/) 

3.  Precis  d'Anatomie  Pathvlogique.      Par  G.  Andral,  M.D. 

4.  Pathological  Amitomy.     By  Robert  Carswell,  M.D. 

5.  On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths.     By  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 

6.  (M    White  PatcJies  on  the  Pericardium,     By  Jakes  Paget,  F.R.S. 
(*  Med.  Chir.  Ti-ans.,'  v(»l.  xxiii.) 

7.  On  the  Nervous  Centres,  Sc.     By  Robert  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

(*  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.') 

8.  On  Cirrliosis  of  the  Lungs.     By  D.   J.  Corrigan,  M.D.     ('Dublin 
Journal,*  vol.  xiiL) 

We  feel  that  the  subject  from  which  wo  have  taken  the  above  title,  is  one 
of  no  little  difficulty  to  review  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  as  having  ill- 
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defined  limits,  and  being  in  many  respects  obscure.  It  seems  to  us,  how- 
ever, quite  worth  while  to  br(^  ground  upon  it,  as  it  lias  at  present 
scarcely  been  made  the  topic  of  special  inquiry ;  most  of  the  phenomena 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  being  usually  set  down  rather  vaguely  as 
the  result  of  inflammation.  That  changes  of  the  kind  in  question  may 
be  the  result  of  undoubted  inflammation  is  tolerably  certain,  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  point  of  very  great  importance,  interesting  alike  to  the  pathologist, 
and  the  bedside  observer,  to  ascertain  how  far  inflammation  is  concerned 
in  the  production  of  fibroid  and  similar  degenerations,  whether  any  of 
them  seem  to  occur  independently  of  any  recognisable  phenomena  of 
inflammation :  and  whether,  in  most  cases,  an  inflammatory  action  of  any 
kind  or  degree  is  to  be  considered  as  of  the  essence  of  the  disease.  We 
confess  that  we  incline,  as  our  observation  has  led  us,  to  the  view  that 
many  of  the  most  important  fibroid  degenerations  are  not  essentially 
dependent  on  anything  that  can  be  justly  called  inflammation,  and  that 
the  real  cause  is  leather  to  be  sought  in  an  abnormal  state  of  the  blood. 
We  purpose  to  proceed  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  fatty  degeneration,  taking 
first  tlie  most  marked  examples  of  fibroid  and  similar  changes  that  wo 
can  find  in  the  diflerent  organs,  and  then  considering  what  is  the  general 
bearing  and  import  of  the  facts  examined.  In  the  outset,  however,  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  give  some  definition  of  the  descriptive  terms  we  have 
used,  lest  we  should  appear  to  our  readers  to  include  in  our  review  changes 
which  they  may  consider  essentially  different.  Under  the  name  of  fibroid 
and  allied  degenerations,  we  shall  describe  all  such  changes  as  increase  in 
a  notable  manner  the  firmness  and  toughness  of  the  affected  tissue, 
whether  they  are  attended  witli  apparent  hypertrophy,  or  with 
atrophy;  not,  therefore,  confining  the  use  of  the  tei'ms  to  tran formations 
of  the  higher  tissues  into  fibre,  nor  again  refusing  it  to  many  instances 
where  the  fibre  formation  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  though  the  effused 
blastema  evidently  tends  towards  this  kind  of  development  in  its  morpho- 
logical and  physical  qualities.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  we  do  not 
use  the  term  fibroid  degeneration  in  the  same  sense  as  the  term  fatty,  at 
least,  if  the  latter  bo  restricted  to  what  is  distinguislied  as  true  latty 
degeneration,  the  conversion  of  the  elementary  parts  of  a  tissue  into  oily 
matter.  We  expressly  wish  not  to  limit  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
fibroid  change  to  the  marked  tyj)ical  instances,  for  we  think  they  pass  by 
veiy  gradual  shades  into  those  of  a  less  definite  character;  and  it  seems 
more  likely  to  be  of  practical  advantage  to  recognise  affinities  than  to 
multiply  dififerences.  We  shall  freely  avail  ourselves  of  the  recorded 
experience  of  others,  which  in  .several  respects  must  be  more  satisfactory 
than  our  own.  We  conmience  with  the  serous  membranes.  Dr.  Todd 
thus  describes  thickening  of  the  arachnoid.* 

"  An  opaque  condition  of  the  arnrlmoid,  varA'ing  both  in  degree  and  extent,  is 
a  very  common  apwaranee  of  this  membnmc,  especially  at  the  middle  and 
advanced  periods  of  life.  This  occurs  sometimes  in  patches,  at  other  times  it  is 
more  generally  diffused  over  the  whole  membrane.  It  is  most  conspicuous  on  the 
convex  surfaciD  of  the  brain,  especially  towards  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  and 
it  is  frequently  associated  with  large  and  numerous  Pacchionian  bodies,  it  occurs, 
however,  very'  conuuoidy  at  the  base,  and  frequently  opposite  the  confluxes  of  the 

•  Art.  OB  M<rTOU  Oentret:  CjrelopMdiA  of  Amtttmy  and  Ph>«iologj,  p.  71C. 
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sabarachnoid  fluid.  The  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  is  commonly  attributed  to  a 
former  acute  inflammatiou  of  the  membrane,  or  to  a  chronic  inilammution  going 
on  up  to  tbc  time  of  death.  But  this  state  of  t)ie  membrane  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  and  is  so  ofteu  found  in  persons  wlio  evinced  no  sign  of  important 
organic  change  during  life,  that  it  seems  scarcely  correct  to  attribute  it  to  such  a 
cause.  It  is  not  meimt  to  deny  that  ])rcvious  inflammation,  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation, is  capable  of  causing  these  opjique  spots,  but  midoubtcdly  other  causes 
may  produce  them  as  well.  The  friction  of  two  opposed  surfaces  may  do  it,  and 
deposits  upon  the  ft-ee  surface  of  the  membrane,  an  altered  condition  of  the 
epithelium,  nuiy  have  the  same  elTect.  Some  recent  microscopical  examinations 
convince  me  that  morbid  deposits,  similar  to  those  which  are  fonned  on  the  coats 
of  arteries,  may  be  found  here,  and  occur  in  those  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  and 
consequently  of  the  whole  system,  which  are  favourable  to  the  deposition  of  a 
morbid  material  throughout  the  arterial  system,  or  in  the  substance  of  viscera. 
In  confirmation  of  tliis  view,  it  may  be  stated  that  opacities  of  the  arachnoid 
are  most  common  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  that  they  are  then  almost 
uniformiy  associated  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  of  other 
portions  of  the  arterial  system." 

The  absence  of  adhesions  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases  over  the 
thickened  i)atches,  is  worth  noticing  with  regard  to  the  question  of  their 
inflammatory  origin.  Kokitansky  thinks  that  the  changes  in  the  mem- 
brane "can  be  attributed  only  to  congestion,  or  to  slight  and  passing 
attacks  of  inflammation."  To  see  any  such  congestion,  he  admits  is  very 
rare.  His  description  of  the  change  in  the  membrane  is  very  graphic  :  he 
say^  "  it  is  opaque,  dull,  like  whey  or  milk,  tumid  and  white,  and  it  has 
the  appearance  and  density  of  tendon."  After  the  middle  of  life,  he 
believes  that  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arachnoid  are  absent  only 
in  exceptional  cases:  he  classes  them,  together  with  the  Pacchionian 
bodies,  as  being  products  of  the  same  cause.     Dr.  Todd  remarks  that, 

"Cartilaginous  spots  are  by  no  means  unfrequently  found  on  the  (spinal) 
arachnoid,  chiefly  in  comiexion  with  its  visceral  layer.  They  are  generally  snuill 
detached  laminse^  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  membrane,  nirclv  exceeding  in 
size  the  flat  surface  of  a  split  pea,  more  frenuent ly  much  smaller,  'ihey  generally 
occur  on  the  j)08terior  surface  of  the  arachnoid.  I  have  seen  such  deposits  in 
cases  where  there  were  no  previous  symptoms  to  denote  any  aflection  of  the 
central  nervous  svstem." 

We  have  observed  one  case  of  some  interest,  in  which  there  was  con- 
siderable thickening  of  the  arachnoid.  An  unemployed  stableman,  aged 
between.  50  and  60,  was  brought  into  St.  Mary's  hospital  in  a  state  of 
insen^bility;  he  had  three  epileptic  attacks,  and  died  in  twenty- four  houi*s. 
The  calvarium  was  much  thickened,  especially  at  the  points  of  ossiiication ; 
the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  gorge<l  with  blood.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  about  its  middle,  tliere  were  two  spots 
of  calcareous  deposit,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence;  on  the  right  there 
was  a  ]>atch  of  fsilse  membrane,  which  probably  was  the  remains  of 
extra vasated  blood.  The  visceral  arachnoid,  covering  the  convex  surface 
of  the  brain,  was  much  thickened  and  very  opaque.  The  fornix  was 
softened,  as  well  as  a  spot  in  the  arterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere,  and 
another  on  the  po.storior  part  of  the  right  optic  thalamus.  The  brain  was 
j>ale  and  wet,  and  there  was  much  subarachnoid  effusion.  There  was 
some  thickening  at  the  base  of  the  mitral  and  of  the  aortic  valves.  The 
liver  was  firm  and  dense,  there  was  a  puckered  depression  on  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  right  lobe,  and  one  or  two  subserous  white  patches;  the 
Glissonian  sheaths  were  much  thickened.  The  kidneys  were  in  an  early 
stage  of  granular  disease.  Micr<wco])ic  examination  showed  that  the 
thickening  of  the  arachnoid  depended  on  the  formation  of  new  and 
tolerably  perfect  white  fibrous  tissue;  this  was  rendered  more  translucent 
by  acetic  acid,  and  there  were  then  seen  numerous  oval  and  circular 
rather  small -sized  nuclei  everywhere  in  its  substance,  and  in  some  parts 
molecular  oily  deposits,  as  well  as  concrete  oily  ma-sses,  and  oil-containing 
vesicles.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  our  mind  that  there  had  been,  or  was,  any 
chronic  arachnitis  in  this  case;  tlie  bones  of  the  cranium  were  evidently 
hypertroj)hying,  and  might  cause  some  imtation  and  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  meninges;  at  the  same  time  the  blood  was  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  rt;nal  degeneration ;  and  there  were  thickening 
processes  taking  place  in  the  cardiac  valves  and  in  the  liver.  It  seems  to 
us  most  probable  that  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  was  the  essential 
cause  of  these  thickenings,  and  of  that  of  the  arachnoid.  We  are 
inclined  to  look  on  them  as  secondary  phenomena  of  unhealthy  nutrition, 
rather  than  as  distinct  inflammations. 

The  Pacchionian  bodies,  whose  connexion  with  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane is  so  intimate,  are  very  litly  included  in  our  inve^stigation.  We 
have  carefully  examined  them  ourselves,  but  have  really  nothing  to  say 
which  is  not  confirmatory  of  the  excellent  description  given  by  Dr.  Todd 
{loc.  cit.),  to  which  we  refer  for  further  details  than  our  space  will  allow 
to  introduce  here. 

The  Pentmieuni  is  very  frequently  affected  with  chronic  thickening; 
this  is  sometimes  extensively  diflused,  almost  general;  more  often  it  occurs 
in  distinct  localities,  and  forms  patches  of  various  size  and  thickness. 
The  capsular  coverings  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  liver  are  its  most  frequent 
seats.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more  liable  to  this  change  from  the 
peculiar  reservoir  fimction  of  the  organ,  which  might  easily  give  rise  to 
a  greater  amount  of  exudation  than  takes  place  elsewhere.  On  the  sur- 
face of  the  liver  the  thickening  process  gives  rise  to  milky-looking  sp<:)ts 
and  patches,  which  are  sometimes  well-defined,  and  at  others  shade  off 
gradually  into  the  healthy  tissue ;  some  of  the  patches  are  elongated,  and 
show  some  traces  of  branching, — this  depends  on  the  Glissonian  sheaths 
of  the  superficial  portal  canals  being  evolved,  which  thus  a])pear  in  this 
form  on  the  surface.  The  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  some- 
times takes  place  to  a  great  degree ;  we  have  seen  it  amounting  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  or  more.  It  often  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surface,  and  though  this  remains  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  it  is 
often  irregidarly  thickened,  so  that  while  over  a  large  space  the  dark-i\xl 
colour  of  the  parenchyma  is  completely  concealed  by  the  dead  white  of 
the  altered  capsule,  it  tiaintly  appears  in  a  few  less  affected  spots.  This 
chronic  thickening,  in  its  more  advanced  degrees,  produces  veiy  much  the 
appearance  of  cartilage,  so  that  it  has  been  termed  cartilaginification.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  resemblance  between  the  altered 
tissue  and  cartilage. 

There  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  relation  between  the  condition  we 
are  considering  and  bands  of  adhesion;  they  may  both  be  present  to- 
giether,  or  either  may  exist  in  a  marked  manner  separately.     When  the 
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peritoneum  is  thickened  moi*e  generally  we  think  it  does  not  take  place 
to  the  same  degi^ee  that  it  does  when  it  is  partial  In  cases  of  ascites  the 
membrane  looks  dull  and  opaque,  and  as  it  were,  sodden,  and  is  found  to 
be  somewhat  thickened ;  one  specimen  of  this  kiud  which  we  examined 
microscopically  exhibited  very  little  except  dense  and  rather  granular 
fibroid  tissue,  traversed  by  a  few  ramifying  injected  vessels.  All  the 
partial  thickenings  are  produced,  we  believe,  by  slow  and  continuous 
exudation  taking  place  into  the  subserous  tissue,  and  the  substance  of 
the  membmne.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  process  advances 
»a/^a^t7/i,  but  gradually  and  continuou'^ly ;  we  have  never  observed  any- 
thing like  stages  of  transformation  of  the  exudation.  In  one  very  miirked 
instance  of  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  it  was  very  well  seen 
how  the  successive  deposits  had  taken  place  and  l.>een  organised  on  the 
detached  surface:  instead  of  there  being  any  proniinence  on  the  fi*ee 
surface  this  was  quite  even  with  the  surrounding  part,  and  all  the 
encroiMjhment  had  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  the  parenchyma.  The 
new  tissue  in  this  case  consisted  of  reticulated  fibres,  with  a  solid  basic 
stratum  filling  up  the  intei-stices.  As  far  as  we  are  aware  no  symptoms 
whatever  accompauy  the  thickening  process ;  it  seems  to  be  completely 
latent. 

We  have  observed  one  or  two  instances  of  a  rare  morbid  condition 
which  seems  to  iis  in  some  measui*e  analogous  to  the  foregoing,  consisting 
in  the  formation  of  a  complete  capsule  of  false  membrane  all  over  tins 
surface  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  of  layers  lining  the  peritoneum  in  other 
parts.  The  false  membrane,  as  it  shrinks,  causes  considerable  contraction  ; 
we  have  seen  the  liver  and  both  lungs  remarkably  diminished  fi*om  thia 
cause.     We  subjoin  the  following  illustrative  case : 

W.  Kearns,  aet.  45,  admitted  August  23rd  into  St.  George's  HospitaL 
Was  attacked  with  dropsy  on  the  12th,  which  commenced  in  the  ankles,  and 
afterwards  extended  to  the  abdomen.  He  had  enjoyed  gooii  health,  but  for 
some  time  back  had  been  subject  to  cough  and  shortness  of  breath ;  never 
had  rheumatic  fever;  the  abdomen  was  distended  by  gas  in  the  intestines, 
and  was  also  fluctuating;  the  oedema  of  the  legs  was  but  slight;  counte- 
nance somewhat  dusky;  lungs  congested  posteriorly;  heart's  dulness 
extended,  and  its  action  increased;  urine  free,  of  low  specific  gravity, 
albuminous.  After  having  improved  for  a  short  time  the  urine  became 
scanty,  the  drof)sy  increased,  the  respiration  became  daily  more  laboured; 
he  sank  gradually,  and  died  semi-comatose  on  October  25th.  Haemoptysis 
took  place  the  day  before  his  death.  At  the  post-mortem  examination 
there  was  found  a  large  quantity  of  serum  in  both  pleural  cavities ;  blood- 
stained in  the  right,  moi*e  clear  in  the  left.  Both  pleurae  had  imdergone 
chronic  thickening,  as  evidenced  by  the  membrane  being  of  a  whitish 
opaque  aspect,  and  thicker  than  natural;  the  thickening  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  formation  of  a  firmly  adhering  thin  layer  of  false  mem- 
brane; when  this  was  dissected  off  the  pleura  remained,  presenting  a 
puckered  surface.  Both  lungs  were  contracted,  and  their  tissue  con- 
densed by  pressure ;  their  margins  were  rounded,  and  they  had  evidently 
been  compressed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  false  membrane  investing  them. 
The  lower  lobe  of  the  right  was  in  great  measure  consolidated  by  extra- 
vasation of  blood      There  was  some  serum  in  the  pericardium,  and 
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chronic  thickening  of  the  visceral  portion  of  the  tnembrane,  especially  of 
that  covering  the  right  auricle.  Heart  much  enlarged  and  dilated; 
valves  healthy,  except  a  single  vegetation  on  one  of  the  aortic  flaps.  The 
capsule  of  the  liver  had  undergone  chronic  thickening,  just  like  the 
pleurae,  only  to  a  greater  extent;  the  thin  edges  of  the  organ  were 
rounded,  and  its  size  perhaps  rather  diminished.  The  parietal  peritoneum 
was  thickened  in  some  places,  and  remarkably  affected  with  black  dis- 
coloration; it  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The 
spleen  was  rather  enlarged,  very  dark,  its  capsule  considerably  thickened, 
and  adhered  to  the  diaphragm.  The  kidneys  were  shrunken,  granular, 
cysted-  The  structui'e  of  the  liver  was  tolerably  healthy,  but  the  GlLsso- 
nian  sheaths  were  somewhat  thickened. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  in  this  case  that  the  formation  of  the  adven> 
titious  coverings  to  the  lungs  and  liver  must  have  been  going  on  a  long 
while,  without  giving  rise  to  any  symptoms;  it  is  impossible  that  it  could 
have  taken  place  during  the  time  he  was  consciously  ill.  There  was 
chronic  thickening  of  the  pericardium,  and  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  as 
well  as  of  the  parietal  peritoneum.  All  these  changes  may  be  ascribed 
to  so  many  chronic  inflammations  set  up  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
kidneys.  To  us  it  seems  a  simpler  and  truer  statement  to  say  that  they 
were  the  result  of  slow  exudation  of  unhealthy  plasma  in  different  part*, 
which,  containing  much  iibrine,  had  given  rise  to  these  layers  of  iklse 
membrane.  Inflammation  may  have  been  concerned  in  some  degree  is 
the  ])roduction  of  these  changes,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  it ;  and 
there  is  much  to  lead  one  U)  think  that  mere  inflammation  could  not  have 
been  the  principal  cause.  We  have  seen  a  few  times  the  surface  of  the 
capsule  of  the  liver  covered  with  minute  firm  particles,  much  like  little 
grains  of  sand ;  they  occur  sometimes  together  with  chronic  thickening, 
sometimes  without  it,  the  membrane  around  them  being  quite  transparent. 
They  are,  beyond  doubt,  small  nodules  of  flbrine,  and  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived to  be  of  inflammatory  origin. 

In  the  tieura  we  think  that  the  common  baniis  of  adhesion,  the  result 
of  inflammatory  exudation,  are  of  much  moi*e  frequent  occurrence  than 
patches  of  chronic  thickening.  Certainly,  we  have  not  seen  them  nearly 
so  often  in  this  situation  as  in  the  peritoneum.  Kokitansky  distinguishes 
the  chronic  thickenings  from  the  exudations  seated  on  the  inside  of  the 
pleura,  and  describes  them  as  follows : 

"In  tlie  other  case  the  fibroid  and  cartilaginous  tissues  are  developed  indepen- 
dently of  inflammation,  and  merely  in  cousemieuee  of  an  hyperamic  condition  in 
the  subserous  areolar  and  fibrous  tissues,  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  serous  membrane 
itself.  We  first  observe  a  whitish,  more  or  less  circumscribed  opacity  and  con- 
densation of  the  serous  tissue ;  there  is  here  a  development  of  tissue,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a  smooth  or  nodular  elastic  plate,  or  of  a  group  of  granulations  of 
fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue,  or  even  of  irregularly  shaped  masses,  which 
vaiT  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  nut,  and  finally  ossify.  These  are  always 
situated  under  or  on  the  outer  side  of  the  serous  membrane,  and  are  invested  by 
it.  .  .  .  Subserous  adventitious  products  occur  almost  exclusively  on  the  costal 
and  diaphragmatic  pleura,  and  their  most  common  seat  is  in  the  intercostal  spaces. 
They  sometnnes  become  liberated,  and  are  found  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  tnoiax 
in  the  form  of  round  nodular  masses  of  (false)  cartilage." 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Rokitansky,  thftt  chronic  thickening  is  so 
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Tery  much  coniined  to  the  parietal  pleui*a ;  we  think  it  is  seen  quite  as 
often  in  some  parts  of  the  pulmonary  pleura.  In  a  case  we  recently 
examined,  in  which  death  occurred  from  pneumonia,  the  kidneys  heing  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  granular  disease,  the  apices  of  both  lungs  presented 
a  large  patch  of  subpleural  thickening,  but  were  almost  entirely  free 
from  adhesions.  The  pulmonary  tissue  beneath  them  was  indurated  and 
disorganised,  as  the  result  of  former  tubercular  deposits;  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  these  should  not  liave  given  rise  to  the  usual  adhesions 
which  so  often  form  a  cap  to  the  lung,  but  to  the  gradual  exudation 
which  produced  the  dense  white  patch.  The  thickness  of  this  was  so 
great  that  it  was  evident  it  could  not  have  been  formed  otherwise  than  by 
a  slow  process.  There  was  also  a  white  pericardial  patch,  and  nodular 
thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  >pleen.  Dr.  Wilshe  notices  this  thicken- 
ing as  occurring  both  at  the  base  and  apex  of  the  lung,  and  remarks  how 
the  puckeiing  which  it  often  occasions  was  mistaken  by  Laennec  for 
evidence  of  cicatrization  of  tuberculous  cavities. 

The  white  patches  which  are  so  common  on  the  pericardium  are  con- 
sidered hy  most  pathologists  as  the  result  of  inflammation,  partial  and 
circumscribed.  Rokitansky  says  that  of  this  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
question.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  paper  in  tlie  twenty-third  volume  of  the 
'  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  hiis  adduced  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
same  view,  from  the  observation  that  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  white 
spots  exist  there  are  also  found,  on  careful  examination,  traces  of  adhe- 
sions between  the  two  layers  of  the  serous  membrane.  Hasse  distin- 
guishes milk  spots  of  inflammatory  from  those  of  non-inflammatory  origin, 
stating  that  the  former  are  of  somewhat  rarer  occurrence  than  the  latter. 
He  describes  them  (the  former)  as 

*'  Of  various  thickness ;  of  exceedingly  irregular  form  and  distribution — now 
sharply  defined,  now  blending  almost  insensibly  with  the  healtliy  serous  membrane; 
their  surface  is  sometijues  smooth,  sometimes  rough  or  villous.  They  oecupy  the 
free  surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  though  cohering  by  means  of  bloodvessels,  can 
be  easily  peeled  off  without  detriment  to  the  serous  basement  membrane.  They 
are  more  frequent  at  t  he  anterior  than  at  the  pos*^erior  surface  of  tjje  heart ;  most 
of  all,  along  the  course  of  the  coronary  vessels,  which  arc  spotted,  striped,  or 
dotted  with  them.  This  variety  of  milk  spot  is  doubtless  met  with  in  persons  who 
had  never  obnously  suffered  from  thoracic  inflammation,  and  occasionally  even  in 
infants.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  looked  upon  even  then  as  the  consequence  of 
inflammatory  irritation.  In  some  instances  I  have  ascertained  the  inflammatory 
origin  of  these  milk  patches,  from  the  co-existence  of  partial  cellular  adhesion, 
and  the  formation  of  distinct  filamentous  bands  between  the  heart  aud  peri- 
cardium." 

Hokitansky  speaks  of  them  as 

"Pale,  bluish- white,  tendinous-looking  spots,  ox  pkupief,  appearing,  when  closely 
investigated,  to  be  glued  or  soldered  to  tne  adjacent  tissue ;  on  being  torn  or 
detached  the  pericardium  is  brought  into  view,  and  is  almost  normal  in  its 
character, — not  perfectly  smooth,  but  having  a  dense,  and  sometimes  even  an 
opiique  tissue.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  many  other  diffuse  opacities  of 
common  occurrence  on  the  j)ericardium,  which  consist  in  an  inconsiderable  excess 
of  stnicture,  hypertrophy,  a  slight  thickening  and  condensation  of  the  serous 
investment  of  the  heart." 

Mr.  Paget  does  not  think  that  the  question,  whether  these  spots  are 
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seated  in  or  on  the  pericardial  membrane,  can   or  need  be  definitely 
answered.     He  says: 

"  Accordins:  to  the  depth  and  docrree  to  which  the  cellular  or  adipose  tissue 
round  the  lieart  is  inflamed,  the  Ivniph  w  ill  be  effused,  either  on  its  surface  (after 
the  removal  of  the  epithelium),  or  in  its  areola,  or  in  both  situations ;  and  in  any 
case  where  it  bt^comes  orjiranized,  it  will  form  a  now  epithelium  on  its  free  surface, 
and  mav,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  beneath  the  serous  membrane.  The  spots  an* 
generally  easily  stripped  off,  but  in  no  case  after  they  are  organized  can  they  bo 
separated  from  the  «ubjacent  tissue  without  dividinir  numerous  connecting  fila- 
ments, and  leaving  the  surface  from  whicli  they  are  removed  floeculent  and 
shreddy.  Tlie  little  patches  of  soft,  transparent,  and  very  easily  separable  lymph, 
wliich  M.  Bizot  mentions,  arc,  I  l)elieve,  only  an  early  stage  of  the  same  affection, 
in  which  the  inflammation  Ls  chiefly  superficial,  and  lymnh  is  effused  on  the  surface 
of  the  membrane ;  at  first  it  of  course  adheres  but  slightly,  but  subsequently, 
when  vessels  pass  into  it,  it  undergoes  all  the  usual  changes  of  effused  lymph,  and 
becomes  opaque  and  adherent.'' 

In  some  comparatively  rare  cases,  a  band  of  adhesion  has  been  found 
passing  from  the  white  patch  to  the  oj)po3ite  serous  surface;  but  in  the 
great  majority,  the  latter  presents  no  tiuce  of  similar  alteration.  We 
subjoin  some  details  of  our  own  examination  of  the  white  }>atch.  In  the 
ca.se  of  a  man,  aged  49,  dying  with  cirrhosis,  and  having  baconny  deposit  in 
the  liver,  similar  deposit  in  the  spleen,  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  pleuntis,  and 
albuminuria;  there  were  several  very  well-marked  i)atches  of  moderate 
size,  and  wry  various  shape,  on  different  parts  of  the  visceral  pericar- 
dium; they  were  sometimes  sharply  defined,  at  others  shaded  off  gra- 
dually into  the  serous  membrane  around,  which,  in  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  was  perfectly  natural.  The  white  patches  api>eared  most 
clearly  to  be  chiefly  beneath  the  serous  membrane,  but  attached  to  and 
involving  its  tissiu^ ;  they  were  not  separable  from  it,  but  were  removed 
quite  readily  along  with  the  serous  membrane,  when  the  latter  was  pulled 
off.  On  making  a  vertical  section  of  a  patch,  the  cut  surface  showed  the 
serous  membrane  passing  on  to  and  over  it,  or  blending  with  it,  while 
the  whitish  tliickening  substance  became  everted  beneath.  Microscopical 
examination  showed  tlie  patch  to  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  fibroid 
tissue,  with  varying  quantities  of  obscure  granulous  and  oily  infiltration, 
together  with  numerous  elongated  nuclear  corpuscles.  The  subserous 
tissue,  in  another,  was  shown  to  be  involved  in  the  exudation,  by  the 
circumstance  that  several  gnmps  of  fat- cells  were  seen  imbedded  in  the 
patch.  One  patch,  of  elongated  ^shaI»e,  was  remarkable  from  the  circiim- 
stance,  that  a  portion  of  it  near  the  middle,  about  one-third  of  an  ineh 
long,  with  sharply-defined  edges,  was  i-aised  and  detached  from  the  serous 
membrane  so  far  that  the  eye  of  a  needle  could  be  passed  for  some  way 
on  either  side  beneath  it.  It  seemed  that  the  exudation  had  gradually 
contracted,  and  drawn  together  the  serous  membrane,  raising  up,  at  the 
same  time,  a  fold  of  it,  which  had  thus  become,  in  great  }>art,  severed 
from  the  rest  of  the  surface.  The  greater  ))art  of  the  patch  was  subjacent 
to,  and  continuous  with,  the  serous  membrane.  This  separation  of  a 
thickened  part  reminds  us  of  the  setting  imc  of  subsynovial  formations 
(loose  cartilages)  in  the  cavities  of  joints.  In  connexion  with  the  milk 
8j)ots,  we  may  notice  certain  little  granular-like  bodies,  which  are  occa- 
aionally  met  with  in  the  pericardium  and  endocardium.    Mr.  Paget  seems 
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to  allude  to  these  under  the  name  of  pearly  grannies,  which  is  tolerably 
descriptive  of  their  asj^ect.  They  vary  from  the  magnitude  of  small 
granules  to  that  of  a  minute  seed,  and  have  a  kind  of  trauslucency.  They 
lie  in  the  subserous  tissue,  but  cause  slighb  prominence  of  the  membrane 
covering  them.  They  consist  of  an  homogeneous  basic  matter,  imbedding 
elongated  and  spherical  nuclear  corpuscles,  and  seem  quite  analo<4ous  to 
the  Pacchionian  bodies.  There  are  found  in  some  cases,  we  cannot  say 
in  what  proportion,  a  number  of  small  fibrous  processes,  much  like  villi, 
fringing  the  appendices  of  the  auricles;  some  of  them  are  simple,  others 
ramified.  They  consist  of  fibroid  tissue,  imbedding  some  granular  matter, 
and  rather  numerous  nuclear  corpuscles ;  they  taper  more  or  less  gradually 
to  their  free  extremities,  and  have  smooth,  well-defined  margins.  Some 
good  observers  regard  them  as  of  the  nature  of  atlhesions,  as  evidences  of 
by-past  inflammation.  Mr.  Paget  remarks,  very  correctly,  that  the  adhe- 
sions which  often  co-exist  with  white  patches  are  generally  situate  upon 
the  great  vessels  which  pass  to  or  from  the  base  of  the  heart ;  and  he 
explains  the  great  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  tliis  situation,  by  the 
consideration  that  these  vessels  are  fixed  and  motionless  in  comparison 
with  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  so  **  present  every  facility  for  the  adhe- 
sion and  organization  of  the  lymph  that  is  effused,  and  which  either 
gravitates  to  them  in  the  recumbent  position  of  the  body,  or  is  impelled 
thither  by  the  currents  which  the  action  of  the  heart  excites  in  the  fluid 
around  it."  With  regard  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  inflammation  pro- 
ducing these  spots,  Mr.  Paget  speaks  in  the  following  terras : 

"  In  all  other  cases  (except  where  there  exist  adhesions)  I  should  regard  them 
as  the  effects  of  local  alid  defined  inflammation,  which  has  heen  j)re vented  from 
producing  adhesion,  by  the  fluid  simultaneously  effused  sc]>arating  the  serous  sur- 
laces,  and  pennitting  part  of  the  lymph  to  sink  down  to  the  great  vessels,  while 
the  rest  remained  on  tne  surface,  and  m  the  substance  of  the  inflamed  part." 

The  inflammation,  then,  which  produces  the  white  patch,  causes  not 
only  the  effiision  of  lymph  in  some  quantity,  but  of  fluid  enough  to  sejja- 
rate  the  serous  surfaces.  .  We  confess  it  seems  to  us  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  can  occur  commonly  without  symptoms ;  at  least  such  symptoms 
as  would  be  more  frequently  noticed  than  they  are  among  tlie  carefully 
obsen^ed  patients  of  our  hospitals.  Again  we  must  object,  that  in  the 
more  numerous  cases  where  no  symptoms  occur,  where  there  is  no  illness, 
the  subjects  are  not  in  the  recumbent  position  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  but  following  their  usual  avocations.  The  eff'used  lymph  ought, 
therefore,  to  gravitate  rather  towards  the  apex  and  under- surface  of  the 
heart,  and  not  to  adhere  to  the  great  vessels.  Indeed,  even  in  the  recum- 
bent position,  one  would  rather  expect  to  find  it  between  the  heart  and 
the  diaphragm,  than  in  the  more  anterior  and  higher  position.  Further, 
if  the  white  patch  were  produced  by  inflammation,  causing  some  notice- 
able efi^ion  of  lymph  and  senim,  we  should  surely  find  much  more  mani- 
fest trace  than  we  do  of  progressive  transformation  of  this  effused  lymph. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  white  patch  is  always  a  while 
patch.  It  varies  extremely  in  degree  and  size,  f^om  the  slight  streaky 
opacity  with  which  it  commences,  to  the  dead- white,  well-defined  plaque; 
but  we  do  not  find  it  passing  through  stages  of  transformation.  Had  the 
origin  of  these  spots  been  such  as  Mr.  Paget  describes,  we  should  surely 
26-xui.  -5 
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hare  had  no  more  doubt  upon  the  matter  at  present  than  we  have  about 
the  formation  of  common  pleural  adhesions.     We  would  al^o  refer  to 
analogy:  it  seems  soarce  doubtful  that  the  wldte  patches  of  the  pericai^ 
dium  are  analogous  to  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  and  the  thickening  of  the 
Bplunic  capsule,  &c.     Now,  as  we  do  not  say  that  these  are  the  result  of 
arachnitis,  or  peritonitis,  why  should  wo  put  down  the  former  to  pericai> 
ditis  ?     With  regard  to  the  adhesions,  it  seems  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  very  slight,  and  we  almost  doubt  how  far  the  effusion  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  lymph,  which  we  should  suppoae  to  take  )»lace  on  the  spot, 
can  be  considered  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  actual  infliimmation. 
Might  not  a  little  congestion  produce  the  same  result?     Even  in  the  |)as- 
sive  exudation  of  ascites,  fibrine  is  sometimes  presi'ut  in  some  quantity^ 
and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  a  spot  of  active  congestion 
stopping  short  of  inflammation,  might  cause  the  transudation  of  fibrinous 
fluid  thi*ough  tlie  thin  serous  tissue.     Such  little  spots  of  congestion, 
though  they  might  in  strict  language  be  said  to  border  on  inflammation, 
would  be  at  a  prodigious  distance  from  any  condition  that  we  could  justly 
call  i>ericarditis.     We  do  not  think  it  warrantable  to  conclude,  from  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  that  pericarditis  is  a  frequent  disease,  such 
pericarditis,  at  least,  as  the  physician   has  to  regard,     llowevtir,  even  if 
the  adhesions  could  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  slight  inflammation  having 
existed,  we  still  think  their  coincidence  with  the  white  patches  is  by  no 
means  a  suflicient  proof  that  these  are  the  results  of  pericarditis.     It  is 
decidedly  an  indication  of  a  greater  strain  upon  the  blootl vessels,  or  of 
more  excited  action  when  effusions  take  place  into  a  serous  cavity,  than 
when  they  are  simply  dejKJsited  in  the  interstices  of  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  subjaceut  areolar  tissue.     They  traverse  two  membranes  in  the  one 
case,  the  vascular  wall  (far  the  thiimer)  in  the  other.     The  case  of  the 
Pacchionian  glands  shows,  it  seems  to  us  conclusively,  that  fibrine  may 
exude  and  collect  in  the  subserous  tissne,  independently  of  inflammation 
certainly,  and  probably  even  of  much  congestion.     We  incline,  therefore, 
to  the  belief,  that  though  inflammation  may  give  rise  to  the  white  patches, 
yet  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are  the  result  either  of  the  simple 
exudation  of  unhealthy  plasmji,  or  of  such  plasma  effused  from  vessels  in 
a  moderate  state  of  congestion.   *  With  regard  to  the  filamentous  pro- 
cesses fringing  the  margin  of  the  appendices  auricularum,  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  from  their  microscopic  characters,  that  they  are  outgrowths 
from  the  serous  membrane,  and  not  mere  remnants  of  adhesions.     The 
number  and  appearance  of  the  corpiiscles  they  contain,  and  the  fat-cells 
which  are  occasionally  present  in  them,  seem  to  show  this. 

The  endocardium  is  not  uncommonly  observed  in  a  state  of  slight 
thickening  and  opacity,  more  particularly,  we  think,  in  cases  whei'e  the 
valves  are  puckered  and  stiffeaed,  and  the  chordsa  tenilineee  shortened. 
The  change  occurs  in  a  diffused  manner,  overspreading  the  general  sur- 
&ce,  and  also  in  the  form  of  patches.  In  these  parts,  microscopic  exami- 
nation shows  infiltration  of  the  fibrous  tissue  with  granulous  and  oily 
matter,  as  well  as  more  or  less  incretised  formation  of  fibroid  tissue.  A 
peculiarly  interesting  condition,  which  seems  only  an  extension  of  the 
same  process,  is  that  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  review  on  fatty  dege- 
.naratioiiy  as.  a  fibroid  de^oieration  of  the. apices  of  the  columno  papll- 
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laresy  whioli  causes  secondary  fatty  transformation  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
In  a  specimen  we  lately  examined,  the  apicial  part  of  one  columna  papil- 
laris of  the  mitral  valve  was  converted,  for  about  the  space  of  half  an 
inch,  into  a  whitish,  firm.  oj)aque  tissue.  This  terminated  abmptly  where 
it  came  into  contact  with  the  muscular  fibre,  and  had  evidently  replaced 
i\k  Microscopiciilly  examined,  it  consisted  solely  of  fibroid  tissue,  the 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  was  complete,  and  even  their  oily  remains 
liad  quite  disappeared.  This  is  an  exct^Ieiit  instance  of  fibroid  degenei*a- 
tion ;  it  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  in  various  degrees,  but  never 
presents  that  we  have  s<ien  any  traces  of  hyperaeniia  or  exudation  under- 
going change.  The  fibivid  substance  invades  the  muscular  culumn  gra- 
dually, and  creeps  on  by  a  gradual  transformation  of  blastema  into  its  own 
tissue. 

We  proceed  to  consider  chronic  changes  of  a  fibroid  nature  in  the 
ca/r(Mac  vrUves,  which  certainly  are  yet  far  from  boing  fully  understood  as 
regards  their  causative  ori<nn.  Most  observei*s  are  inclined  to  rogartl 
them  as  in  some  way  connected  with  endocarditis,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  often  no  history  whatever.  Had  we  space,  we  would  quote  at 
length  from  Dr.  Latham's  work  on  '.Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  Lect.  xxiv., 
where  the  obscurity  of  the  nature  and  commencement  of  these  changes 
is  fully  recognised.  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  mere 
reference  to  it,  and  proceed  to  quote  Rokitansky's  excellent  description 
of  the  morbid  condition  in  question,  which  accords  very  much  with  the 
result  of  our  own  observation. 

"  Hyj)ert.rophy  of  the  valves  aflPccts  either  their  fibrous  texture,  or  their  invest- 
ment 01  endocardium.  AVe  have  alremly  ohsurved  that  hypert ropli v  of  the  fibrous 
basis  of  the  valves  is  occasionally  associated  with  their  geuorul  liypcrlrophiod 
condition.  We  moreover  tVenueutly  notice  in  the  auriculoveutrieular  valvcfl,  and 
especially  the  mitral,  both  in  individuals  of  advanced  life  and  in  young  persons,  a 
psle  white,  yellowish  white  bulging,  or  the  thickening  of  the  valvo  towards  its 
free  edge,  or  a  series  of  bulgings  at  the  insertion  of  the  papillary  tendons,  wliich, 
however,  do  not  nitiirfere  with  the  fund  ion  of  the  valve.  No  osseous  concretions 
are  ever  developed  in  this  hypcrtro[)h!ed  tissue  of  the  valves.  In  young  persons 
we  occjisionally  meet  with  a  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  valvular  structure, 
which  very  probably  indicates  incipient  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  texture,  the 
free  edge  appearing  swollen,  more  especially  at  the  insertions  of  the  papillary 
tendons.  Tiiis  bulging  is  produced  by  a  pale  red,  translucent,  more  or  less  gela- 
tinous substance,  efi'uscd  mto  the  texture  of  the  valves,  from  which,  as  from  a 
blastema,  the  fibrous  tissue  is  developed.  This  substance  is  very  commonly  found 
to  consist  of  a  traiLslucent,  partly  homogeneous,  and  partly  iudistijietly  fibrous  mass, 
in  which  are  imbedded  numerous  cell  nuclei,  and  the  so-called  nucleated  fibres. 

"Hypertrophy  of  the  aortic  valves,  more  especially  of  their  nodules,  is  not  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  Hypcrfr()])hy  of  the  endocardium  is,  on  the  other  liaud, 
both  more  freqiient  and  more  intc^nse  in  the  arterial  valves,  where  it  more  especially 
affects  the  aortic  valves,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  greater  tendency  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  ti)  a  similar  condition  of 
excess  of  growth  in  the  endocardium  and  the  lining  arterial  membrane.  The 
valves  become  thicker  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  new  layers,  and  U^o 
aortic  valves,  more  especially  at  their  nodules  and  free  margin,  present  an  appear- 
ance of  bulging;  the  j>rotuberanee  being  roundish  or  cylindrical  in  form,  even  and 
nodular,  and  having  occasionally  a  somewhat  prismatic  or  facetted  character,  from 
the  pressure  which  they  mutnafly  exert  on  one  another.  The  valves  thus  coalesce 
with'  one  oaother,  ancl  witli  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  bj  ratals  of  prolonged 
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de]>ositions  from  their  lateral  insertions.  A  shrivelling  process,  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  arteries  are  analogously  diiw?ased,  now  affects  the  valves,  which  become 
thicker,  fiill,  and  rigid,  and  de^*nerate  into  a  cylindrical! v-fonned  swelling,  and 
by  this  means,  on  the  one  hand  contract  the  ostium,  ani  on  the  other  become 
insufficient." 

Calcareous  deposit  may  take  place  in  the  thickened  structure,  or  it  may 
undergo  atheromatous  disintegration ;  and  in  either  case  fibrinous  vege- 
tations may  form  upon  it.  This  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the  valves^  in 
Rokitansky's  opinion,  is  not  the  result  of  eiidocai-ditia.  While  we  agree 
completely  with  the  fii-st  part  of  Rokitansky's  account,  we  cannot  but 
entertain  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any  real  difference  between  the 
two  varieties  of  change  which  he  distinguishes :  whether  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  endocardium  is  not  produced  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
interposed  fibrous  tissue — viz.,  by  exudation  undergoing  fibroid  develop- 
ment. We  cannot  think  the  change  which  produces  stiff  and  puckered 
valves  is  at  all  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  we  described  in  the 
review  on  fatty  degeneration,  as  essentially  depending  on  formation  of 
fresli  layers  of  fenestrated  membrane  on  the  inner  sur£ice  of  the  arteries. 
The  difference  seems  to  us  rather  to  lie  in  the  circumstance,  that  in  one 
case  a  small  mass  of  exudation  is  thrown  out,  which  gradually  undergoes 
fibroid  change ;  while  in  the  other  the  exudation  is  never  more  than  can 
be  at  once  converted  into  fibroid  endocardial  tissue,  which  thus  goes  on 
steadily  hypertroj)hying.  Two  of  our  own  observations  show  how  latent 
these  changes  may  be.  The  heart  of  a  man  who  committed  suicide 
appeared  perfectly  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  thickening  of  the 
mitral  curtains.  This  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  reddish  succulent 
substance  between  the  layers  of  the  endocardium,  consisting  of  a  finely 
mottled  blastema,  imbedding  multitudes  of  fibre  forming  nuclei.  In  a 
healthy  child,  aged  5,  dying  soon  after  a  severe  buiii,  the  larger  curtain 
of  the  mitral  valve  presented,  near  its  free  edge,  close  to  the  attachment 
of  the  cordsB  tendinse,  a  circumscribed  oval  dark  reddish  soft-looking 
patch  of  thickening.  This  exhibited,  under  the  microscope,  only  fibro- 
homogeneous  stuff,  with  an  infiltrating  reddish  fluid,  and  some  granulous 
corpusdea  little  larger  than  nuclei ;  some  patches  of  oily-looking  matter 
were  also  seen,  which  proved  to  be  of  earthy  nature ;  nuclei  and  celloid 
coq)Uscles  were  disj^rsed  scantily  throughout  the  homogeneous-fibroid 
substance.  Deposits  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
mitral  valves :  and  it  is  manifest  that  if  they  are  extensive^  invading  the 
greater  part  of  the  valve,  they  will  at  a  later  period,  wh^i  they  begin  to 
contract,  cause  puckering  of  the  tissue,  and  contraction  of  the  orifice. 
Not  the  least  doubt  remains  on  our  mind  that  these  changes  may  be  of 
a  gradual  and  latent  kind,  that  they  may  arise  and  increase,  and  produce 
no  symptoms  whatever,  until  their  secondary  effects  b^gin  to  manifest 
themselves. 

Thia^  we  think,  is  most  frequently  the  case^  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  ultimate  efibcts  may  result  from  endocardit]9, 
rheumatic,  or  of  other  kind.  The  more  usual  issue  of  such  attacks  is, 
however,  the  deposition  of  vegetations  on  the  valves,  rather  than  thick- 
ening of  their  substance.  We  are  much  inclined  to  belieye  that  the 
quality  of  the  exudation  has  much  influence  on  the  contraction  of  the 
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valve  affected;  sometimes  we  find  a  valve  much  thickened,  without  much 
narrowing  of  the  orifice,  at  others  the  narrowing  is  very  considerable. 
This  seems  to  depend  not  only  on  the  age  of  the  exudation,  but  also  on 
the  circumstance  that  some  kinds  of  exudation  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  contract  than  others.  In  a  valve  greatly  thickened  and  indurated, 
with  contracted  orifice,  we  found  the  fibroid  tissue  consisting  of  an  homo- 
geneous basic  substance,  with  mingled  granulous  and  oily  matter,  the 
latter  in  small  quantity.  Through  this  there  were  visible,  more  or  less 
distinct  traces  of  white  and  elastic  fibre,  but  scarce  any  of  nuclei,  which 
had  probably  undergone  change  into  fibre;  acetic  acid  rendered  the  whole 
much  more  transparent.  Hasse,  after  giving  an  excellent  description  of 
the  thickened,  indurated,  and  contracted  condition  of  the  valves,  says 
this  condition,  in  the  advanced  degree  which  he  describe.^,  "  is  always  a 
result  of  endocarditis  of  variable  intensity.  An  inflammatory  origin," 
he  proceeds,  "  cannot  be  assigned  to  every  instance  of  thickening  and 
puckering  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  heai-t."  lie  directs  attention 
particularly  to  the  slighter  grades,  the  first  traces  of  organic  changes,  and 
their  gradual  development:  and  remarks  most  justly  on  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  studying  cases  where  there  had  been  no  marked  symptoms 
of  heart-disease.  The  two  cases  we  have  cited  above  show  how  small 
are  the  beginnings  of  chronic  valvular  changes,  and  how  little  they  havo 
of  any  inflammatory  appearance.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  although 
•we  meet  with  the  most  various  degrees  of  valvular  thickeoing,  we  never, 
80  far  a£(  we  are  aware,  find  any  great  variation  in  the  condition  of  the 
part,  such  as  would  indicate  the  transitional  stages  of  an  inflammatory 
effusion.  There  is  at  first  slight  thickening,  which  is  added  to,  and  so 
the  process  goes  on,  but  it  is  very  much  of  the  same  kind  throughout. 
"With  respect  to  the  circumstances  under  which  chronic  valvular  changes 
take  place,  we  may  gather  some  information  from  Dr.  Barclay's  papers  in 
the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions'  for  184:8  and  1852.  He  states 
that  "  about  a  third  of  the  cases  of  valvular  lesion  are  associated  with  a 
rheumatic  history,"  and  that  "  in  more  than  half  the  cases  of  valvular 
lesion  the  kidney  was  not  quite  healthy."  On  looking  over  the  tables  he 
gives,  we  find  that  in  that  attached  to  his  fii-st  pai>er,  there  were  56  cases 
m  which  the  valves,  aortic  or  mitral,  were  more  or  less  thickened.     In 

9  of  these  there  was  a  previous  history  of  rheumatism,  and  no  renal 
disease;  in  24  there  was  no  rheumatic  history,  but  renal  degeneration 
fitf  more  frequently  producing  the  granular  kidney;  in  3  there  waa  a 
concurrence  of  rheumatism  and  renal  degeneration;  and  in  19  there  was 
neither.  In  the  table  attached  to  the  second  pai>er,  there  are  55  cases 
of  greater  or  less  amount  of  thickening  of  the  cardial  valves,  of  these 

10  coincided  with  a  previous  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  19  with  renal 
disease,  in  9  there  was  a  history  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  post-mortem 
showed  renal  disease,  and  in  3  neither  rheumatism  nor  renal  disease 
occurred.  If  we  combine  the  two  tables,  we  get  96  cases  of  thickening, 
of  which  19  coincide  with  acute  rheumatism,  43  with  renal  degeneration, 
12  with  both,  and  22  with  neitJier.  We  are  much  inclined  to  think  that 
if  all  the  kidneys  had  been  microscopically  examined,  a  still  larger  number 
would  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  degenerative  disease.  Still,  the 
proportion  is  such  as  to  show  that  thickening  of  the  valves  is  associated 
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much  more  often  witli  renal  disease  than  with  acute  rheumatiam. 
ITie  influence  of  advancing  years  on  the  production  of  \'alvular  thick- 
oning  seems  unquestionahly  great ;  in  the  55  cases  of  the  first  table  there 
were  only  8  l)elow  the  age  of  30;  and  in  the  41  of  the  second,  only  9. 
OonRideTuljle  thickening  had,  however,  occurred  in  several  cases  before 
the  age  of  40. 

Dr.  Ornierod,  in  hia  *  Gulstonian  liectures,'  arrives  at  an  opposite 
conclusion.  It  is  true  that  his  tables  show  that  the  number  of  valvular 
affections  coinciding  with  rheumatism  as  their  cause,  exactly  equals  that 
which  coincides  witli  renal  disease;  but  he  believes  that  the  independent 
influence  of  renal  di«»a8e,  apart  from  rheumatism,  in  inducing  valvular 
di>5eafie,  is  not  of  any  very  great  imiK>rtance.  He  regards  it  rather  as  a 
mollifying  than  as  an  original  cause:  and  remarks  that  sub- acute  rheu- 
matisiu  is  so  frequent  a  complication  of  renal  disease,  that  its  occurrence 
may  well  have  been  overlooked.  To  want  and  intemi>erance  he  attributes 
almost  as  much  causative  influence  as  to  rheumatism  or  renal  disease; 
but  remarks,  as  before,  that  the  occurrence  of  rheumatism  may  easily 
liave  been  overlooked.  To  our  own  mind  there  is  quite  as  much  rea^wn 
to  think  that  renal  disease  may  have  been  unnoticed  as  rheumatism,  and 
still  moi-e  for  thinking  that  renal  disease  was,  rather  than  acute  rheu- 
matism at  least,  the  cause  of  the  thickened  conditions  which  we  have 
pcu*ticularly  in  view.  However,  it  ai>pears  from  Dr.  Ormerod's  tables, 
that  out  of  132  cases  of  valvular  disease,  83  were  connected  with  renal 
disease,  or  with  want  and  iutempei-ance,  both  being  causes  which  would 
induce  serious  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  predispose  strongly  to 
luxhealthy  nutritive  changes.  Perhaps  chronic  rheumatism  itself  may 
act  in  the  same  way,  and  hiduce  slow  valvular  changes  of  the  nature  of 
thickening,  distinct  fix)m  the  vegetations  deposit^l  in  the  acute  attack. 

The  arterial  semicartUatjiuovs  patches^  as  they  are  termed  by  Hasse, 
seem  to  require  some  notice  here,  though  they  do  not  correspond  exactly 
with  the  fibroid  changes  we  have  been  considering.     Hasse  says — 


the 

almost , , ^. ,_, 

of  jrreater  or  less  extent,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  iirterv.  lu  the  aorta  and 
larger  ve^iscls,  this  layer  is  mostly  scanty,  but  in  the  smaller  vessels  often  more 
ahunflant.  Tims  Bizot  found  a  considcru'l)lc  portion  of  the  tihijilis  anticus  almost 
replete  with  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  laver  he  the  result  of  morbid  exudation 
from  the  internal  memhrano,  or  be  doposit<^(l  inunediately  from  the  bUxKl.  The 
latter  a«i"^nniption  appears  more  satisfactory,  if  it  be  considered  that  neither  the 
int<»rTial  nor  the  other  artful  coats  suffer  any  change  at  first;  tliat  hi  the  large 
vessels  the  gelatinous  layers  mostly  form  at  the  points  where  braimbcs  arc  given 
off:  that  they  are  more  fn^quent  and  munerous  in  the  smaller  arteries  at  a  distance 
from  the  heart,  and  where  the  eircuhiting  curn»nt  has  less  power ;  that  they  ori- 
ginate on  the  free  surface  of  arteries  only,  and  never  (as  some  anatomists  assort ) 
T>etween  the  membranes.  Bizot  re^ils'  them  as  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  inner 
membrane  eiigentlCTed  by  inflammation.  Conjointly  with  those  soft  deposits  are 
found,  oeeasionally  in  the  same  subject,  others  more  solid,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
more  firmly  adherent  to  the  internal  niembnuic  ;  others  of  still  fireatoj:  consistency, 
being  whitish  aiul  more  opaque ;  others,  again,  closely  rcsembang  boiled  wlut^  of 
egg;  and,  finally,  membrnnaeeous  patches,  almost  cartilasrinous.  Tims  have  we 
the  means  of  tracing,  though  not  always  in  tlic  same  mdi\idual,  the  progressive 
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touiaUion  from  tho  gclatiaoiis  lajcr  to  the  semi-cartilaginous  patch,  proving,  almost 
bcyoud  a  doubt,  the  dovclopmout  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  This  is,  moreover, 
corroV^raled  by  the  experience  of  Bizot,  who  met  with  the  softer  deposits  more 
frcqiiently  in  youn^  subjects,  and  the  harder  in  old  ones.  It  Ls  seldom  possible  to 
discover  any  trace  of  internal  membrane  beneath  these  patc!ies ;  for,  althanp:hinth 
care  we  may  succeed  in  separatinj^  this  membrane  alcmg  with  its  gelatinous  invest- 
ment, it  usually  tears  off  at  the  eonliiies  of  the  cartilaginous  palehes,  proving  the 
Utter  to  bo  in  immediate  coutue.t  with  the  uiiddK^.  tunic  of  the  art«ry.  In  3omc 
prciparations.  however,  1  have  distinctly  obscrvetl  the  internal  membrane  remaining 
i^nobanged  beneath  the  patches.  Tfiese  semi-earlilairinous  plates  occasionally 
become  partially  loosened  from  their  base,  and  j^roject  into  the  calibre  of  the  art<?ry, 
thereby  promotinir  the  deposition  of  librinous  coajrule  upon  their  prominent  mai^in. 
I  have  olwen'cd  this  twice  in  the  abdonunal  aorta.  These  $emi-C4irtilaginous 
patches  under^>  hardly  any  chan^  in  the  senuel,  appearing  only  to  aecjuire  grcatctr 
thickness.  They  never  ossify,  although  Anaral  and  others  have  maintained  Uifi 
ooiitrary.  Where  several  patches  arc  gro\iped  together,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ai'terj,  for  a  considerable  extent,  becomes  coated  with  a  thin,  pellucid  false  mem- 
brane, ginnjjit  the  sembhincc  as  if  the  inner  membrane  consisted  of  several  layers, 
and  was  prolonged  over  the  semi-cartilaginous  patches.  The  arterial  walls  tiicn 
acquire  an  unusual  thiekness,  bcconie  stilter  and  less  elastic,  and  their  free  surface, 
without  losing  its  jwlish,  assumes  a  delicately  puckered  character." 

We  must  say,  tliat  our  oxjxjrience  of  this  deposit  leads  us  totally  to 
disagree  with  Hasse  as  to  its  being  .situated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
artery.  To  us  it  has  always  appi»arcd  to  consist  manifestly  in  a  fibrinous 
exudation  taking  place  in  the  internal  layers  of  the  wall,  and  there  soli- 
difying, so  as  to  produce  the  various  sized,  more  or  less  rounded  elevations 
by  which  it  is  distinguished.  The  process  seems  to  us  exactly  analogous 
at  its  outset  to  that  of  thickening  of  the  valves,  differing  in  it«  further 
progress  chiefly  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  primarily  homogeneous 
fibrinous  deposit  m  not  so  prone  to  undergo  fibroid  change  as  that  which 
is  exuded  in  the  substiuieo  of  the  valve^s.  Andnd  states  the  seat  of 
the  deposit  to  be  between  the  internal  and  middle  coats  ;  and  Hasse  him- 
self says,  in  one  ]>ai"t,  that  the  patch  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
middle  tunic.  The  tiMidoncy  of  the  arterial  depasit  to  contract  is  rery 
marked,  and  occasiinis  both  the  wrinkling  and  puckeiing  of  the  coats,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  cxu<lation  surrounds  tlie  orifice  of  a  branch,  consi- 
derable narrowing  or  even  closure  of  it.  Rokitansky's  account  of  this 
state  seems  to  us  to  be  an  inextricable  confusion  of  three  different  condi- 
tions— the  atheromatous  deposit,  the  hyi)ertrophy  of  the  fenestrated  mem- 
brane, and  the  true  iibrinous  exudation,     lie  says — 

*'  We  ilnd,  on  a  close  exan»ination  of  the  de[>osit,  that  it  has  nothin^i:  in  common 
with  cartilacfc  or  tibix)-eai1ibure,  with  which  it  is  ordinarily  compared  and  even  con- 
fotmded ;  and  that  it  actually  consists  of  struct un*3  analogous  to  the  hiyers  which 
constitute  the  lininsr  membrane  of  the  vessel,  the  e]nt helium,  fiMicstiTited  membrane, 
and  loniritudinal  tibrouseoat.  At  its  commencement  it  is  a  delicate,  soft,  succident 
membrane,  exhibiting  a  vitreous  trans])areney ;  it  continually  increases  in  thickness 
by  the  addition  of  new  strata,  aiui  thus  ^i^radually  passes  Ivom  the  condition  of  suc- 
cnlfnee  and  transparency,  eliiu-acterist  ic  of  recent  formations,  to  that  state  in 
which  it  appears  opaque,  resomblinp;  coajjulatcd  albumen;  and  finally  presents  a 
ligamentous  appearance,  having  a  dull  wruikled  surface." 

He  proceeds  to  Hpci\k  of  the  formation  of  canals  within  the  deposit 

opf'iiing  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  artery,  and  penetrating  as  far,  in 

,  ^inany  instances,  as  the  circular  fibrous  coat,  which  is  soft,  brittle,  cleft,  of 
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a  faded  dirty  brownish  colonr,  and  passes  into  a  state  of  fatty  degetie- 
ration.  By  these  channels  the  blood  of  the  artery  enters  into  the  deposit 
Kokitansky  regards  these  canals  as  the  result  of  a  ])artial  resorption  of 
the  deposit,  similar  to  that  which  Stilling  observed  in  the  thrombus  of 
tied  arteries,  and  he  himself  in  a  fibrinous  ooagulum  within  the  heart 
We  have  not  observed  these  canals  ourselves  in  the  arterinl  fibrinous 
deposit,  but  we  have  seen  a  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  an 
inflamed  pleura  channelled  much  in  the  same  way,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Rokitansky's  view,  of  the  change  being  due  to  absorption,  is  correct 
This  circumstance,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  further  argument  to  show  that 
the  deposit  is  a  true  fibrinous  exudation.  Out  of  the  cases  of  which  we 
have  notes,  there  is  only  1  in  which  there  was  thickening  and  stiffening 
of  the  cardiac  valves.  In  3  the  kidneys  were  more  or  less  degenerated; 
and  in  3  there  was  more  or  less  indication  of  fibroid  change  in  the  Glis- 
sonian  sheaths,  or  in  the  capsule  of  the  liver.  In  1  the  capsule  of  the 
spleen  was  thickened,  and  there  were  granular  lymphy  deposits  on  the 
peri-endocardium.  Rokitanaky  believes,  and  our  own  exjK'rience,  so  far 
as'  it  goes,  is  confinnatory,  that  this  diseased  state  of  the  vascular  coats 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  spontaneous  aneurisms. 

HandfiM  Jonet. 
{To  he  conHnu^d.) 
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1.  Die  Verdauungssafie  und  der  Stoffwecfisd.  Von  Dr.  F.  Bidder  und 
Dr.  C  Schmidt.  Zweite  Abtheiiung — Der  Sioffivechsel. — Mitau  und 
Leip.rig,  1852.     pp.  418. 

The  Di(/estlve  Fluids  and  tfie  Metamorplijosis  of  Tissue.  By  Professors 
Bidder  and  Schmidt.     Second  Part — The  Metamorphosis  of  Tissue, 

2.  Der  Hcunistoffals  Maass  des  Stofficechsds.    Von  Dr.  T.  L.  W.  Bischofp, 

Professor  der  Anat.  und  Phys.  in  Giessen. — Giessen,  1853.     pp.  188. 
Uren  as  a  Measure  oftJie  Meiamorp/iasis  of  Tissue,     By  Dr.  Bischofp. 

3.  On  tJie  Composition  of  Food  in  relation  to  Respiration,  and  the  Feeding 
of  Animals,  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq ,  and  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.  D. 
(*  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  for  1852.')— Zonr^on,  1853.     p.  323. 

In  a  previous  volume  we  have  given  the  latest  researches  on  the  Chemistry 
of  the  Dige^^ive  Fluids,  as  described  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt;  we  are  now,  therefore,  in  a  position  advantageously  to  consider 
the  second  ()art  of  the  work  above  named,  which  treats  of  the  most 
important  and  complex  subject  of  the  'Metamorphosis  of  Tissue.*  A 
correct  knowledge  of  those  changes  which  go  on  in  that  potent  labo- 
ratory, the  human  frame,  is  the  aim  alike  of  the  physiologist  and  the 
physician,  and  without  this  knowledge  neither  physiology  nor  pathology 
can  be  considered  as  other  than  a  crude  and  im]^rfect  science. 

In  considering  the  late  publications  on  this  subject,  we  shall  direct  our 
attention  principally  to  the  seoond  part  of  the  Tolume  by  Bidder  and 
Sohmidt,>-a  t^rcuEttise  which  is  justly  characterized  by  Lehmann  an  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  its  acoui»cy  of  method,  and  for  the  Talue  of  its  dis- 
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oovieriea  We  shall  iheo  oonaider  %he  elaborate  and  most  practioal  treatbei 
of  Frofesaor  Bischoff ;  and  shall,  finally,  analyze  the  excellent  paper  whiob 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert. 

But  before  entering  on  the  immediate  consideration  of  these  works,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  some  material  differences  of  opinion  between  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bischoff  on  the  other.  In  fact,  at  tlie 
very  outset  of  the  inquiry  on  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  a  question 
presents  itself,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  solve,  and  yet  which  is 
perhaps  at  present  incapable  of  solution.  This  question  refers  to  the 
formation  of  urea  and  the  elimination  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  system. 

After  the  discovery  of  urea  in  the  urine,  and  the  demoui^tration  by 
Prevost  and  Dtunas,  and  others,  that  it  is  not  formed  by  the  kidneys  out' 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  that  it  exists  preformed  in  that 
fluid,  the  question  naturally  arose  as  to  whether  it  was  dei'i?ed  solely 
from  decomposed  previously  developed  animal  matters,  or  whether  it  waa 
also  a  product  of  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  foo<l,  which  was  thus  got  rid  of 
without  conversion  into  tissue.  The  fact  of  its  being  found  in  the  unoe  of 
starving  animals  convinced  Miiller,  March,  and  others,  that  the  former  was 
its  source ;  and  Berzelius,  likewise,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  gradual  metamorphosis  of  a  portion  of  the  living  solids  of  the 
body.  Liebig  believes  it  to  be  "  impossible  that  urea  can  have  any  other 
origin  than  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues;"  and  he  con- 
sidei^s  that  "  the  quantity  of  tissue  metamorphosed  in  a  given  time  is 
measurable  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine."  The  close  depen- 
dence of  the  quantity  of  urea  on  the  nourishment  taken,  and  the  extent 
to  which  its  formation  is  increased  by  the  free  use  of  animal  food,  con- 
vinced Lehmann,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  this  case  the  excess  of  protein 
does  not  first  enter  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  but  that  urea  is 
directly  formed  fi*om  it,  and  that  nature  thus  gets  rid  of  the  super- 
abundant ])lastic  material  along  with  that  which  has  become  unfit  for  use.. 
Frerichs  holds  a  similar  view,  believing  that  urea  is  formed  in  the  blood  as 
a  secondary  product  by  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
that  fluid.  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  while  they  hold  and  recognise  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  plastic  and  respiratory  aliments, 
also  believe  that  animal  food  taken  in  excess  undergoes,  immediately  after 
its  arrival  in  the  mass  of  the  blood,  oxidation  and  separation  into  urea, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water;  and  they  maintain,  with  Frerichs,  that,  con- 
sequently, only  a  part  of  the  urea  excreted  under  these  circumstances  is 
the  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  the  body, 
the  greater  part  being  formed,  as  we  have  observed,  directly  in  the 
blood,  by  the  oxidation  of  its  albumen.  These  views,  if  confirmed, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  establi^meut  of  a  measure  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  tissue 

To  these  latter  opinions  Professor  Bischoff  objects,  first,  that  there  is 
no  positive  })roof  of  the  formation  of  a  part  of  the  urea  du-ectly  at  the 
expense  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood;  secondly,  that  all  are  agreed  that 
the  urea  secreted  during  starvation  is  and  can  be  only  a  product  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  that  the  same  is  true  where  an  exactly  sufficient 
amount  of  nitrogenous  nutrimetit  is  taken^  and,  provided  the  individual 
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grows  and  increases  by  it,  even  where  the  quantity  of  «uch  nutrinxent  is 
more  than  is  necessary  for  his  support ;  and  he  argues,  that  it  is  then 
unreasonable  abruptly  to  assume  another  and  wholly  diHerent  mode  of 
formation,  in  instances  in  which  still  more  food  is  consumed  and  actually 
digested,  and  when  prox)ortionally  more  urea  is  excreted.  "  Where  is>''  he 
asks,  "  the  boundary  between  the  two  modes  of  the  formation  of  urea?** 

But  he  further  argues,  that  it  is  both  physiologically  and  chemically 
im))ossible  that  urea  should  be  derived  directly  from  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  albuminates  of  the  blood — i.e.,  from  the  excess  of  food.  If  the 
oxv''en  in  the  blood  could  make  the  direct  formation  of  urea  from 
albumen  possible,  its  constant  i)resence,  which  has  been  establisheii,  would 
prevent  the  pei^istence  of  albumen  in  that  fluid,  and  would  render 
nutrition  through  the  agency  of  this  principle  impassible.  It  would  l>e 
only  in  case  of  the  existence  of  a  gi*eat  excess  of  albumen  that  any  could 
esciipe  nietaniorj»hosis,  and  remain  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  But  it 
is  only  when  pi*esent  in  excess  that  it  is  said  to  undergo  the  transforma- 
tion into  urea. 

Chemically,  too,  this  direct  change  of  the  albumea  of  the  blood  must, 
in  the  present  stite  of  our  knowledge,  be  considered  an  imiK>ssibility. 
Uit-a  is  essentially  the  end  of  a  series  of  oxidating  processes  of  the 
albumen,  the  realization  of  which  is  as  yet  i>os.sible  only  in  the  living 
body.  The  pos.>ibility  of  a  dii*ect  change  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood 
into  urea  would  exclude  these  intermediate  stagfs,  and  should  tlieu  un- 
doubt<.*dly  be  capable  of  artificial  accomplishment  external  to  the  8}'stem. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Pi*ofes.sor  Bisclioti' is  of  opinion  that  "uix»a 
is  Sv)lely  n  produit  of  metamoq>ho.<is,  and  that  the  albumen  of  the  bUxxl 
must  necessarily  pass  through  other  changes  in  the  vital  proce.««  before, 
with  continued  pnenomena  of  oxidation,  it  is  transformed  into  urea." 

Without  wishing  to  olll-r  a  decided  opinion  on  a  subject  in  reference  to 
which  such  distingui&hed  invcstigatoi*s,  who  have  directed  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  i>oint,  are  at  issue,  we  woidd  observe,  that  we  caimot  think  the 
mere  rapiility  with  which  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine 
tiikes  place  after  the  ingc»stion  of  animal  food  affords  sufficient  ground  for 
assuming  the  ilirect  foimation  of  urea  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood. 
So  intimate  is  the  sympathy  by  which  the  orgiinism  is  bound  into  an  har- 
monious whole,  that  it  a])])ears  to  us  to  l>e  an  admissible  hypothesis,  that 
the  arrival  of  fre.sh  sujiplies  may  be  the  signal  for  the  instant  commence- 
ment of  iucre'aseil  mctatuorphosis  in  the  most  distant  pai'ts  of  the  body,  and 
for  the  consequent  augmentation  of  urea  in  the  urine;  or  the  same  effects 
may  be  produced  by  the  heightened  vascular  action  which  accomi^anies  the 
early  stages  of  digestion. 

With  reganl  to  the  other  p<.>int  of  difference  we  have  alluded  to,  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  maintain  that  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  from  the  boily 
takes  ]>lace;  as  nearly  as  iM>ssible,  solely  through  the  kidneys;  and  they 
attribute  the  discrepancies}  between  their  observations  and  those  of  others 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  decimipoe^ition  of  urea  takes  place,  which  can, 
they  itm.irk,  only  be  obviated  by  the  in.^tant  addition  of  mineral  acids  to 
the  urine :  any  loss  by  the  evolution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ibo.  would 
be  calcuhitt»d  as  nitrogen  exjured  from  the  Innga.  Bischoff,  on  the  other 
hlmd,  usually  found  that  about  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  iu 
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smne  btlier  way  than  as  a  component  of  urea,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  in  what  form  it  is  removed.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
ftitestinal  excrement,  as  the  quantity  got  rid  of  in  that  mode  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  extremely  small;  and  the  researches  of  Rcgnault  and 
Reis^  have  shown  that  but  a  very  minute  poition  is  evolved  in  respira- 
tion, while  nothing  is  known  of  any  more  considei*able  escape  of  nitrogen 
by  the  skin.  Professor  Bischoff  suggests  that  it  may  be  given  off  as  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  by  the  skin  and  lungs. 

Professor  Bischoff  points  out  the  great  facilities  afforded  for  these 
mvestigations  by  the  discovery  of  Liebig's  mode  of  estiraatiog  the  urea  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury — a  mode  devised  by  its  author 
in  compliance  with  a  request  of  Bischoff  himself,  who  had  long  felt  the 
want  of  such  an  instrument  and  its  effect  in  limiting  oV)servations  on  the 
urine,  and  who  has  since  always  employed  this  method  in  his  researches.* 

Having  premised  these  observations,  we  shall  now  take  up  the  work  of 
Professors  Bidder  and  Schmidt;  and  to  enablo  us  to  understand  clearly 
the  general  principles  on  which  their  labours  have  been  conducted,  a 
translation  of  the  remarks  introductor}^  to  the  jiortion  of  the  volume  we 
•re  about  to  consider  will  be  necessary. 

-  "The  circulation  in  the  animal  body  of  the  substances  prc-fonucd  in  veijetables 
and  in  the  external  worhl,  from  their  entrance  jls  earbo-uydnites,  hydro-carbon.^, 
albuminates,  water,  oxy^n,  and  salts,  to  their  exit  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  area,  &o.,  embraces  a  series  of  intermediate  steps,  the  chemical  constitution 
and  phy8iolo<jfieal  importauee  of  wliieh  have  already  i)een  discussed  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work  (Saliva,  (iiustric  Juice,  Bile,  Panorealic  and  Intestinal  Juices). 
In  each  of  these  inlcnnediate  circulations,  water  combined  with  organic  and  inor- 
ganic constituents,  eharaeteristic  of  the  jwirticular  glandular  secreti<m,  traverses  the 
capillaries  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  compound  so  formed  being  again  taken  up 
into  the  general  circulation,  after  havini?,  in  a  more  or  less  altei-ed  condition,  ful- 
fiHcd  certain  mrohanicul  or  chemical  functions,  to  undergo  further  changes  by 
splitting  and  oxidation  of  its  complex  atoms  into  simpler  eimibiniitions.  it  then 
appeared,  tliat  for  each  kilogramme  of  an  ammal's  wd^ht  from  150  to  100 

Eminmcs  of  the  secretions  enumerat(?d  aic  daily  subjected  to  intermediate  circu- 
tion,  are  separated  and  a;^aiu  absorbed,  to  prevent  stagiiation  and  consequent 
abnormal  spIittinj;-j)rocesses  of  those  matters  (putrefaetioif),  and  to  bring  the 
normally -formed  })r()duels  of  metamorphosis  (taurin,  glycwoll,  &c.),  in  a  rapid 
stream,  under  the  influence  of  oxvjreu,  and  to  restore  them,  after  the  employment 
of  the  caloric  combined  wil  h  them,  m  t  he  hisrliest  oxvdi/.ed  form  to  the  external  world. 
■  **  A  dear  view  of  the  entire  metamorphosis  of  matter  indis])eusable  for  the  main- 
tenanoc^  of  life — i.  e.,  of  the  hvn^t  j)o.viihU  tManHce  of  mmeinent,  in  the  intermc- 
diate  and  ^'cueral  circufation,  at  whi<;h  existence  can  continue,  jw  well  as  the  ma^- 
nitudc  of  the  arbitrary  increase  of  the  same  by  the  ingestion  of  nutriment,  can  only 
bo  obtained  by  simultaneous  obsenations  of  the  whole  iii^e^sta  and  egcsta  of  the 
same  animal,  compared  with  the  intermediate  intestiiud  circulation  of  animals  of 
the  sjime  constitution  under  eireumstances  in  other  respects  similar.  The  tf/pical 
wtHhtttrm  of  the  metamorphosis  nireessaiy  for  a  paiiicidar  species  of  animal  is 
ohtaini^d  by  olwtTvation  of  the  state  of  star\'ation — with  groiitcr  certahity  in  c:ir- 
niForous  animals,  as  cats,  which  endure  prolonged  fasting  "without  essential  dis- 

•  With  resjHjct  to  tlie  accuracy  of  th!«mo<1o  of  (letennininpran'a.  !>c.-i(I(i«  the  erldeuce  adduced 
by  Liebig  hiiiiM'lf,  Blychoff  and  Vogel  affinn  thtt  it  i8  oxtreiwely  correct.  Hointa,  in  Mb  late 
IWMterly  work  (I.«hrhucU  <Ier  Zoocliomic,  p.  lO0.s).spQAk8  of  it  m  equal  in  accuracy  totbelMMit 
iTKithodA.  We  gliall,  therefore,  aavuiue  that  l^iitchoir  is  justified  in  the  extended  VLse  be  hiu 
ande  of  t!riB  plan. 
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turhance  of  the  several  organic  fnnctioiis,  than  in  hcrhiyorons  animala^  as  rabfaita, 
uliich  can  at  nwist  last  only  from  three  to  five  davs  without  food.  The  excess 
ulxive  this  indispensable  niea5ure  of  t^vpical  change  mav  be  re^^dedas  9Hpsrflitoui 
cvtufUMptioM  (Luxus  Consumption  I,  iiithou^h  the  health  and  the  energy  of  all  the 
>'ital  fnnetions  are,  to  a  certain  clej^ree,  improved  by  an  increase  of  the  circu- 
lation of  matter.  TI»e  amount  of  this  excels  may  be  in  like  manner  ascertiiined 
bv  crcncral  observation  of  animals  more  or  less  laiwly  fed,  the  elementary  compo- 
sition of  the  food  daily  weighed  out  to  each  l)eing  determined  by  analysis  specially 
for  Ciich  series  of  experiments,"  (p.  2U1.) 

To  this  view  of  the  ^Uyjncal  minimu)n*  Bischoff  objects  that  the  state 
of  starvation  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  normal  condition,  and  that  the 
normal  condition  must  be  that  in  which  an  individual  with  a  definite  pro- 
portion between  the  nitrogenous  and  unazotized  parts  of  the  body  main- 
tains an  uniform  weight.  The  term  "  luxus-consumption"  appears  to  us 
to  be  unhaf»pily  chosen ;  a  man,  for  example,  ought  to  endeavour  to  use 
exactly  that  amount  of  foo<i  which  will  maintain  both  body  and  mind  in 
the  most  efficient  and  energetic  state,  and  it  is  only  when  hi«  consump- 
tion exceeds  this  limit  that  any  pai"t  of  it  can,  in  strict  language,  be  called 
8U]>erfiuous. 

The  portion  of  the  work  we  are  now  considering  is  subdivided  into 
three  |>arts :  the  fii*st  treating  of  the  circulation  at  large ;  the  second,  of 
the  factors  or  agents  of  metamor])hosis,  under  the  heads  of  the  respiratory 
process  and  of  the  formation  of  urine ;  and  the  third,  of  the  elementary 
circulation,  con.sidere<l  both  absolutely  and  with  reference  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  as  unity.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  authors'  investiga- 
tions may  be  formed  from  their  own  statement,  that  during  four  weeks 
occupied  in  the  tirst  sei'ies  of  observations,  one  of  them  and  the  assistants 
employed  with  him  rested  but  three  or  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  being  given  uninterruptedly  to  exi»eriment. 
They  express  their  regret  at  being  obliged,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
depai*t  from  their  principle  of  stating  all  the  direct  results  of  their  ana- 
lyses; the  portion  of  their  volume  now  under  our  consideration  i;*,  in  fiict, 
for  the  most  part,  a  tabular  compendium  of  their  experiments.  In 
attempting  an  analy.sis  of  it,  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
giving  our  reatlera  a  general  idea  of  their  mode  of  investigation,  and  a 
resume  of  the  more  usefiil  of  their  conclusions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  urea 
during  the  freest  use  of  albuminates  and  hydro-carbons,  compared  with  the 
lowest  possible  amount  of  change  of  material  during  i)rolonged  inanition, 
a  healthy,  nearly  fiill-grown  cat  was  selected,  and  fed  during  the  first  eight 
days  of  observation  with  as  much  chopi)ed  fresh  beef  as  she  could  eat,  live 
per  cent,  of  the  meat,  when  carefully  mixed,  being  retained  for  analysis. 
The  cat  was  kept  in  a  tin  box,  0*5  cubic  metre  (l'73o  cubic  inches)  iu 
size,  furnished  with  three  pairs  of  windows  in  the  sides.  The  floor  of  the 
box  was  concave,  and  had  a  central  drainage-tnl^e  for  the  urine ;  after 
each  evacuation  of  urine  the  cat  was  set  tree  for  some  hours  in  the  room, 
and  carefully  watched,  and  was  then  used  for  the  ex])erimeuts  on  respira- 
tion. The  capacity  of  the  glass  bell  use<l  for  the  latter  was  39-43  litres 
(or  2155 -821  cubic  inches),  from  15  to  20  litres  of  the  air  being  drawn 
off  within  an  hour,  by  means  of  the  aspirator,  so  as  to  prevent  any  inju- 
rious accumuktion  of  carbonic  acid.     The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  was  ascertained  in  each  expeiinient,  and 
that  of  the  air  remaining  in  the  bell  was  determined  by  volume,  with  all 
possible  precautions,  in  carefully  graduate:  1  tubes. 

The  urine  of  cats  is  merely  a  solution  of  un*a  with  salts ;  it  contains  no 
trace  of  uric  acid,  and  but  very  small  quantities  of  other  organic  matters, 
which  it  is  easy  to  prove  by  determining  the  carbon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  nitrogen  on  the  other.  The  former  was  accomplished  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  and  metallic  copper;  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  hydrogen  is  impossible,  because  urine  cannot 
be  obtained  perfectly  anhydrous  without  decomposition;  to  avoid  which 
we  are  obliged  to  diy  the  entire  quantity  with  a  weighed  amount  of  freshly 
igiuted  powdered  silica — only  so  far,  however,  as  may  be  neceaaary  to 
prevent  loss  when  the  residuum  is  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  copper.  In 
like  manner  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  is  effected  by  ignition  with 
oxide  of  copper  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  Most  of  the  determinations 
of  urea  were  accomplished  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of 
platinum;  in  some,  Bunsens  method  was  used,  by  heating  a  weighed 
quantity  of  urine  with  chloride  of  barium  in  an  hermetically  sealed  glass 
tube,  at  180°  C.  (356°  F.);  in  others,  the  mode  just  described,  with  oxide 
of  copper  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  was  employed.*  The  inorganic 
matters  wei'e  ascertained  by  drying,  carbonization,  exhiuistion  witli  water, 
and  incineration  of  the  residual  carbonaceous  matter,  the  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids  being  quantitatively  determined  directly  from  the  urine 
by  the  ordinary  method,  with  chloride  of  barium. 

During  the  eight  days  of  ad  libitum  feeding,  the  cat,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment  weighed  2*177  kilogrammes,  or  4*8 
pounds  avoirdupois,  increased  0  337  kilogramme,  or  nearly  three-quarters 
('7432  exactly)  of  a  pound.  The  authors  calculate  that  this  increase  may 
have  been  caused  by — 

1.  Hetention  and  deposition  as  adipose  tissue,  of  the  fat  consumed,  the 
albuminates  and  the  gelatinous  matters  (Collagen)  undergoing  oxidation 
and  separation  into  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water^  sooner  than  the 
lata;  or — 

2.  Through  morphological  metamorphosis  of  the  organo-plastic  portion 
of  the  food,  the  fats,  previously  oxidized,  being  made  subservient  to  the 
process  of  respiration ;  or — 

3.  Through  equal  a<»imilation  of  the  smaller  part  of  both,  the  greater 
portion  undergoing  metamor[>hosi8  under  the  influence  of  oxygen. 

The  authors  conclude  &om  their  experiments^  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  which  would  occupy  far  too  much  of  our  space,  that — 

•*  The  meat  eaten  and  taken  up  in  a  soluble  form  into  the  circtdation  of  the 
animal  subjected  to  experiment,  is,  immediately  after  its  arrival  in  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  oxidized  and  separated  into  urea,  car])oiiic  acid,  and  water,  and  that  it  does 
not  undergo  previoiu}  morphological  change  into  other  histological  tissues,  (muscle, 
areolar  tissue,  &c.)" 

•  rrof.  Draper,  of  the  University  of  New  York,  has  recently  proposed  a  method  of  detet^ 
mining  the  qnantity  of  area  in  urine,  founded  on  the  fkot  that  this  substance  i»  immediatcdjr 
decomposed  by  nitroso-nitric  acid,  carbonic  add  gas  escaping  with  briok  effenrescence.  By 
means  of  a  suitable  apparatus  the  gas  is  made  to  paks  through  baryta  water,  and  the  urea  is 
estimated  fh>m  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  baryta  formed.  See  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Dubttn  FhikMophioftl  MugasBe,  Oct.  1868,  p.  290. 
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And  that — 

"Tlie  scpurjition  of  the  albuminates  into  urea,  and  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  be 
uxmI  for  resj)iriitioii,  must  procodc  the  oxidation  of  thr  fats,  biuce  tlic  urea  leaves 
the  body  sooner  than  do  the  latter  in  the  form  of  their  oxides,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water." 

It  appears  to  us  unfortunate  that  a  pregnant  aniiual  was  selected  on 
this  occasion,  as  was  proved  by  the  expulsion  of  two  dea^i  foetuses  on  the 
ninth,  and  of  one  on  tho  tenth  day  of  the  subsecjueut  "  inanition  experi- 
ment." Much  of  tlie  increase  of  weiglit  must,  of  course,  have  been 
owing  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  young  animals,  and  the  corresponding 
duvelopra(!nt  of  the  uterine  system. 

From  table  V.  it  appears  that  the  ingesta  during  twenty- four  hours, 
wore  comjHJsed  of  3380 1 2  grammes  of  meat,  containing  fat,  water,  and 
oxygen — viz.,  221491  grammas  of  water;  40  920  of  carbon;  ^-64(>  of 
hydrogen;  8G04:  of  nitrogen;  780 1 G  of  oxygen;  2804  total  of  inorganic 
ingredients;  0-532  of  sulphur;  0*9i0  of  ph().s])horic  acid. 

Of  these  were  assimilated  39  939  of  fat  and  albuminates,  consisting  of 
1C729  grammes  of  water;  1GG67  of  carbon;  2*457  of  hydrogen; 
0809  of  nitrogen;  2  0G4  of  oxygen;  0129  total  of  inorganic  ingredients; 
0144  of  sulphur;  0  071  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  difference  constituted  the  egesta,  as  urine,  faeces,  and  expired  car- 
bonic acid  and  watery  vaimur.  The  amount  of  urea  passed  in  twenty- 
four  hours  wjis  1GG82  gi*ammes;  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
expired  during  the  same  time  was  74*375  gmmmes. 

Tlie  converse  investigation,  the  "  inanition  exiHjriment*'  was  continued 
during  nearly  nineteen  days,  the  animal  having  been  kept  without  food  for 
442 J  hours,  when  death  ensued;  on  seven  occasions  during  this  period,  a 
little  watt^r  was  given.  To  estimate  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  which  took 
place  in  the  absence  of  external  sujiply,  the  carbonic  acid,  mea,  water,  and 
fipces,  excreted  in  a  given  time  (every  twenty-four  hours),  were  coni[>ared 
with  the  animal's  loss  of  weight  in  the  same  period,  the  nitrogen  was 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  of  fresh  muscular  substance,  and  the  surplus  of 
expired  carbon  calculatetl  as  fat.  No  diflSculty  attended  the  estimation  of 
the  carbonic  aeid  contained  in  the  puhnonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations. 

Deducting  the  weight  of  the  foetuses,  as  not  properly  belonging  io  the 
mother  8  body,  the  cat  weighed  at  the  commencement  of  the  oxpenmeut 
2*464  kilogrammes;  on  the  day  of  its  death,  it  had  sunk  to  l*2o7.  During 
the  first  eight  days  the  exhaled  cjirbon  was  pro{K)rtionate  to  the  daily  loss 
of  weight : — i.e.,  an  animal  of  eqiuil  weight  would  on  each  rlay  have  expired 
the  same  quantity  of  carbon.  From  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  day,  the 
loss  of  weight  exceetled  in  proportion  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
exhaletl  carbon ;  during  the  last  two  days  the  diminution  of  carbon  sud- 
denly increased,  so  as  to  exceed  in  proportion  the  daily  loss  of  weight 
The  renal  secretion  (urea,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  salts)  aanlr 
on  the  first  three  days  rapidly,  as  compared  with  the  integral  loss  of 
weight,  then  continued  j)roportional  to  the  latter  until  the  sixteenth  day, 
and  on  the  last  two  fell,  like  the  carbonic  acid,  with  disproportiooAte 
rapidity.  The  hepatic  secretiq^  sank  suddenly  on  the  first  two  days^  and 
subsequently  it  diminished  slowly,  but  regularly.  The  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of.  the  urinp.  maiatained 
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their  relative  proportion  to  eacb  other ;  they  incre&sed  considerably  during 
the  period'tjf  inanition,  the  uWne  becoming  consequently  more  acid.  The 
chlorides  rapidly  di^])p(»ared.  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  bile  ap|)eared  in  the  fajces;  the  quantity 
regularly  increased  till,  at  the  tenth  day,  all  the  bile  was  excretion. 
■  The  authors  found  that  in  every  period  of  the  inanition,  the  taking  of 
water  apparently  increased  the  secretion  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
urine,  while  it  did  not  increase  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired; 
from  which  latter  fact  they  argue  that  the  aj^panMit  increase  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  more  abundant  formation  of  urea,  but  merely  to  a  greater 
mechanical  facility  of  transudation  through  the  kidneys  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  urine  already  formed  in  the  circulation;  and  elsewhere  they  even 
draw  the  conclusion,  by  comparing  this  with  another  exi)eriment,  l^uit 
a  ffet  use  of  water  dim'misheH  th^  nieta/tiorp/iosis  of  tissue.  Professor 
BLschofT,  while  he  agrees  that  a  freer  ingestion  of  water  increases  the  flow 
of  urine,  and  with  this  the  amount  of  urea  voided  by  the  kidneys,  (which 
latter  circumstance  he  attributes  to  the  greater  quantity  of  water  re- 
moving the  urea  more  rapidly  from  the  body,  according  to  the  law  of 
masaefl,  and  before  it  has  time  to  bo  partisilly  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia,)  dissents  from  the  latter  view,  observing,  that  if  it  were 
the  case,  a  starving  animal  sliould  drink  largely  to  limit  the  metamor- 
phosis, which  is  contrary  to  his  experience,  as  his  dog  never  drank  less 
than  during  complete  abstinence  from  food.  He  observtis,  however,  that 
while  the  absolute  quantity  of  urea  is  thus  increased,  its  per-centage  in 
the  urine  is  diminished. 

At  all  periods  of  the  inanition,  the  loss  of  weight  was  much  more  con- 
siderable during  the  day  than  at  night.  This  difference  was,  however, 
leas  during  the  last  three  days,  in  consequence  of  the  animal  becoming 
blind.  The  influence  of  the  daylight  having  been  thus  removed,  there 
remained  only  the  frequent  removal  of  the  cat  from  the  ivspiration-bell 
to  the  scales  or  urinary  recipient,  to  accelerate  the  breathing.  The  loss 
of  weight  in  eighteen  days  was  12G4-8  grammes,  of  which  33718  were 
anhydrous  fat,  blood,  muscular  and  areolar  matter,  and  consequently 
927  62  wei-e  water. 

The  authors  di*aw  the  following  further  conclusions  from  their  exi>eri- 
ments  on  inanition : 

1.  The  daily  loss  of  weight  of  the  animal,  excluding  on  the  one  hand 
the  intestinal  and  renal  excretions,  and  on  the  other,  the  water  taken  in, 
sinks  constantly  and  regularly  during  the  entire  course  of  inanition. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  sum  of  the  cari)on,  hydrogen,  pre-formed  water, 
and  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  of  the  metamorphosed  fats  and  albuminates 
over  the  amount  contained  in  the  excretions  from  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 
separated  through  the  lungs,  and,  though  in  infinitely  smaller  quantity, 
through  the  skin. 

2.  The  quantity  of  albuminates  subjected,  after  separation  of  the 
urea,  to  oxidation,  sinks  very  considerably  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours 
(almost  50  per  cent.),  then  continues  fixed  until  the  ninth  day,  sinks  veiy 
slowly  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixt<5enth  day,  and  falls  with  exceeding 
rapidity  on  the  last  two  days. 

8.  The  quantity  of  fat  oxidised  daily  is  nearly  the  same  from  the 
banning  to  the  end  of  the  inanition. 
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4.  The  carbonic  acid  expired  at  fii-st  bcareelj  amounts  to  double,  in  the 
middle  of  the  perioil  it  reaches  two  and  one  third  times,  at  the  end  it  Ls 
even  three  times  that  of  the  l>oililj  substcnoe  subjected  to  metamorphosis. 

5.  The  quantity  of  water)'  vafiour  expired  siuks  constantly  to  the  dose ; 
rapidly  on  the  fu*ht  tlirce  days,  then  slowly  and  regalarly  to  the  thirteenth ; 
finally,  somewliat  more  rapidly,  until  the  death  of  the  animaL 

6.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  likewise  diminishes  until  the  close  of  the 
experiment :  at  first  more  rapidly,  then  slowly  and  r^^ularly,  and  a^^dn 
somewhat  more  rapidly  until  death. 

7.  The  quantity  of  ox^'gen  combined  in  respiration,  not  again  expelled  as 
carbonic  acid,  but  chiefly  em)  tloyed  in  oxidizing  hydrogen,  increases  tluxiugh- 
out  the  period,  at  first  with  more  rapidity,  subsequently  more  slowly. 

8.  The  propoi-tion  of  the  se)>aration  of  water  in  the  fluid  state  by  the 
bowels  and  kidueys,  to  that  in  the  gaseous  form  through  tlie  lungs  and 
skin,  is  constant  to  the  death  of  the  aidmal,  and  is  on  the  average  as  10  to  7. 

9.  The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  daily  expired  sinks  mora  quickly 
than  that  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  therefore  diminishes,  when  referred 
to  the  latter  as  unity,  at  first  more  rapidly,  then  more  slowly,  hut  con- 
stantly, until  tliree  days  betbre  the  death  of  the  animal,  when  it  appears 
to  be  again  somewhat  increased :  without,  however,  attaining  the  origiuul 
relative  lieight. 

During  the  last  three  days  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  of 
the  body  sank  steadily  and  rapidly.  The  two  former  were,  eighty-seven 
hours  before  death,  n.-8])0ctivclv  100  and  28  in  a  minute;  the  latter,  as 
estimated  by  a  thennonieter  in  the  rectum,  was  38^  4  C  (=  101*12  F.) 
Seven  hours  In^fore  death  the  pulse  was  86,  the  respirations  16,  the 
temperature  32=  4  C.  (90°  32  F.) 

From  the  authors*  further  experiments  on  temperature,  it  would  appear 
that  for  two  and  a  half  hours  next  after  death,  the  cooling  of  the  body 
goes  on  much  more  slowly  than  woidd  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  normal  radiation  and  communication  of  heat;  but  that  after  that 
time  it  corresi>onds  to  those  laws.  The  authors  give  the  rehults  of  other 
experiments  cunnected  with  this  series,  which  our  space  will  not  admit  of 
our  quoting. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  the  results  of  four  series  of  experiments 
instituted  under  different  conditions  as  to  food,  but  otherwise  under  cir- 
cumstances perfectly  identical. 


A  fU11-fnt>wn  cat,  fia"  each  kilo- 
gramme of  itfl  weiglit  in 
24  Iiours. 


Inanition,  ^ith  AiU  allowance  of 
water 

Normal    animal    food,    without 
watiT 

Normal  animal  food  with  water   . 

The  greatest  poMible  am<Mint  of) 
nourishment,  with    water    ad> 
UbUum j 


1 
Expirod. 

\ 
Excreted  bj  kidnejs  and  bowel*,     j 

2 

• 

J5 

Urea. 

.2  3 

on 

•S.S 

e    1 

16-80 

1 
15*60  j 

55*47 

1*287 

O'SSi 

0*041 

0*071    1 

»l-8t» 

1708 

28-49 

8-060 

0*461 

0-090 

0*179    ' 

20S2 

15-36 

50-o0 

2-938 

0-441     0-086 

1     Not   ! 

>  deter-' 

34*88 

U-70 

1 

«7-7f 

i'lM 

0*760 

0-14f 

J  aliieA. 
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Tbe  period  of  perfectly  nniform  normal  feeding  with  animal  food, 
mppeuwd  to  be  |>articular1y  well  ada])ted  for  determining  the  changes  of 
tbe  tempenitare  of  the  body  at  various  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Tlieae  were  ascertained  by  introducing  a  thermometer  into  the  iutetitino 
to  the  depth  of  0*08  of  a  metre  (rather  more  than  three  inches),  due 
preeautioiis  being  taken  to  prevent  its  expulsion.  The  heat  of  the  body 
fncreased  nteadily  from  7  a.m  to  10  p.m.,  and  sank  during  the  night  as 
vegolariy,  until  7  in  the  morning,  when  it  reached  its  lowest  |>oint,  the 
diflferenoe  between  the  extremes  being  I'S**  C.  (2*34°  F.) 

The  loss  of  weight  of  the  animal,  excluding  the  urine  and  faeces,  gives 
tiie  simplest  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  respiration,  representing  the 
sum  of  the  expired  water,  cai'bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  of  the  food,  or 
of  tbe  substance  of  the  body  subjected  to  metamorphosis.  The  authora 
present  us  with  tables  exhibiting  parallels  of  the  processes  of  respiration, 
and  of  the  development  of  heat,  founded  on  these  data. 

In  the  second  subdivision  of  this  portion  of  their  volume,  the  authoi's 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  /actors  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue, 
and  enter  first  on  the  examination  of  the  process  of  respiration.     The 
Fospiration-capacity,  like  every  other  constituent  element  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  tissue,  is  to  be  regarded  as  partly  variable,  according  to  the 
actual  amount  of  food  taken  ;  and  partly  fixed,  according  to  the  species, 
age,  and  sex  of  the  animal.     The  typical  respiratory  capacity  of  a  given 
species  is  as  constant  and  characteristic  as  its  anatomical  stinicture,  and 
depends  essentially  on  the  animaVs  consumption  of  heat.     This  typical 
capacity  is,  in  carnivorous  animals,  to  be  estimated  from  a  fasting  iu- 
dividttfid ;  in  animals  which  do  not  bear  abstinence  so  well,  it  must  be 
decided  by  giving  the  typical  mininuini  of  nourishment — i.  e.,  the  quantity 
of  assimilable  matters  by  taking  which  the  weight  of  the  body  remaiits 
for  a  time  constant,  but  woidd  fall  if  even  a  slight  diminution  were  made 
in  the  daily  rations.     In  a  fasting  auimid  the  capacity  must  from  day  to 
day  diminish  in  direct  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  because  so   much   less   substance   has   to  be  raised  to  38"  '5  C. 
(97'8®  F.),  and  besides,  the  »])ecific  heat  of  this  bodily  substance  it'^clf 
diminishes  daily,  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  o.sseous  system, — which  takes 
scarcely  any  part  in  the  metamorphosis,  and  the  relative  weiglit  of  which 
to  the  rest  of  the  body  is  consequently  always  increasing, — is  less  than 
that  of  the  other  j)arts ;    a  smaller  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  a  moiv 
limited  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  will  therefore  be  required  to 
maintain  the  normal  temperature.     But  as  the  times  of  cooling  are  in- 
versely as  the  volume  of  the  body,  three  cases  may  arise — either  the  loss 
of  heat  by  the  more  rapid  cooling  may  be  less  than  the  gain  by  diminution 
of  the  specific  heat ;  or  they  may  balance  one  another ;  or  the  increase  of 
loss  may  exceed  the  gain,  and  the  neces.<!ary  amount  of  oxidation  may  be 
raised,  in  projiortion  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  body,  from  day  to  day, 
and  in  the  ex|)eriment  shown  in  Table  XII.  the  last  was  the  case.     But 
it  would  require  much  more  extended  data  to  admit  of  the  deduction  of  a 
general  rule  in  reference  to  this  increiwe,  and  therefore  the  authors  give  a 
table  of  the  diminished  amounts  of  oxygen  required  at  different  degrees 
of  diminution  of  weight,  which  may  be  \ise<l  approximatt'ly  for  animals 
of  the  same  form  and  heat  at  nearly  equal  temperatures  of  the  surround- 
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ing  atmosphere,  and  between  which  there  is  not  too  great  variety  of  bodily 
weight. 

The  second  factor,  the  influence  of  the  quantity  and  qnality  of  the 
nourishment  on  the  capacity  of  respiration,  is,  in  fasting  animals,  of 
course  =  0 ;  in  purely  carnivorous  animals,  as  cats,  it  can  be  determined 
with  accuracy :  so  much  of  the  hydro-carbons  which  are  deficient  in 
oxygen  (fats)  as  is  not  voided  with  the  fseces  in  the  form  of  soaps  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  is  completely  oxidized  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water; 
almost  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  albuminates  is,  with  the  corresponding  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  separated  as  urea;  more  than 
half  the  sulphur  is  given  off  in  the  urine  as  sulphuric  acid,  a  very  small 
portion  as  derivatives  of  the  bile  (cholic  acid,  tanrin,  &c.) ;  the  remainder, 
about  46*  1  per  cent,  of  carbon,  4*7  of  hydrogen,  and  13'7  of  oxygen  of  the 
anhydrous  albuminates  oxidized  and  eliminated  in  the  lungs  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  serves  to  the  production  of  heat.  1 00  grammes  of  albu- 
minates are  accordingly,  (a)  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  carbon  alone, 
equivalent  to  59  grammes  of  fat;  (6)  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  require<l  for  perfect  oxidation,  to  50-4  grammes  of  fat;  (c)  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  perfect  oxidation  to  form 
carbonic  acid  and  water  (the  true  respiratory  equivalent),  supposing 
the  oxygen  present  in  the  substance  to  be  already  combined  with  its 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  (the  correctness  of  which  assumption  is  very 
doubtful),  and  therefore  excluding  it,  they  will  be  equal  to  47*1  grammes 
of  fat. 

If  we  compare  the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  a  carnivorous  animal  with 
that  required  for  the  production  of  warmth,  we  find  a  doubly  superfluous 
consumption,  on  the  one  hand  by  superfluous  oxidation  and  development 
of  warmth,  which  must  be  compensated  by  a  corresponding  increase  of 
aqueous  evaporation — i.e.,  abstraction  of  he^it;  on  the  other,  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  carbon,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  albuminates,  as  urea.  Of  this  formation  of  urea  by  far 
the  smallest  part  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  animal ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  histologically-formed  albuminates  of  the  body  them- 
selves, which  are  subjected  to  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  chiefly  to 
remove  the  nitrogen  united  to  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  remain- 
ing from  the  albuminates  designed  for  expiration  from  the  body,  in  a 
form  not  calculated  to  disarrange  the  functions  of  the  economy.  This 
superfluous  consumption  of  carnivorous  animals  is  less  in  proportion  as 
their  food  is  more  abundant  in  &t ;  in  herbivorous  animals  it  is  for  the 
most  part  very  small,  because  in  them  the  albuminates  taken  up  with  a 
superabundant  quantity  of  carbo-hydrates  and  hydro-carbons  serve  almost 
exclusively  to  replace  the  histologically-formed  albuminates  which  have 
been  necessarily  subjected  to  metamorphosis. 

The  sufKTfluous  consumption  of  young  animals  using  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  nourishment,  is  less  than  that  of  full-grown  individuals  of 
the  same  species ;  while  their  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  referred  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  as  unity,  exceeds  that  of  the  latter.  This  fact  is  ex- 
plained simply  by  the  constant  diminution  of  the  relative  typical 
warmth — i.e.,  the  need  of  respiration,  which  attends  increaae  <^  bodily 
weight. 
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The  exaet  estimatiou  of  the  quantity  of  fat  which  is  subjected,  in  feed- 
ing on  fatty  mattei*s,  to, oxidation,  and  which  is  finally  expired  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  is  attended  with  difficulties,  partly  on  account  of  its 
tedious  absorption  through  the  intestinal  villi,  partly  on  account  of  the 
expulsion  of  a  portion  with  the  faeces,  either  unchanged,  or  with  tlic 
separation  of  the  glycerin  set  free  by  the  formation  of  soaps  of  lime  and 
magnesia  by  the  alkaline,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices.  The  authors' 
experiments  on  this  point  make  it  probable,  that  during  the  exclusive 
feeing  of  purely  carnivorous  animals  with  &t,  the  histogenetic  and  his- 
tological structures  of  the  body  (the  albuminates)  themselves  undergo 
the  metamorphosis;  while  the  fats  which  have  been  taken  in,  being  pre- 
Tiously  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  deposited  in  the  body,  perliaps  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  passing  through  a  number  of  intermediate 
stages,  are  not  oxidized  until  a  later  period. 

"Tlie  process  of  respiration  in  purely  herbivorous  auimals  must  differ  essentially 
from  that  in  the  carnivorous  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  taken  iu  to  form  carhouic 
acid.  While  in  the  latter  class  a  cousiderahle  part  of  the  oxygen  inspired  is 
employed  in  oxidizing  the  free  liydrogen  of  the  tood,  the  carbo-liydrates,  as  the 
chief  representatives  of  vegetable  aliment,  contain  an  amount  of  oxygen  exactly 
sufficient  to  oxidize  the  hvdrogen,  and  the  pectin  group,  and  the  most  widely 
diffused  vegetable  acids  (the  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric,  and  malic)  even  contain  this 
principle  in  excess.  The  result  of  experiments  on  respiration,  therefore,  supposing 
the  constitution  of  the  food  to  be  known,  may  be  with  eert^ty  determined  before- 
hand. An  herbivorous  animal  living  on  vegetables  abounding  iu  starch  will,  in 
normal  or  excessive  feeding,  completely  separate  again  as  carboiuc  acid  the  oxygen 
he  has  taken  in  iu  breathing ;  if  the  food  abound  m  vegetable  acids,  more  oxygen 
will  be  expelled  in  the  carbonic  acid  than  has  been  taken  in  in  the  same  time ;  if 
It  be  rich  m  albuminates,  more  oxygen  w^ill  be  combined  than  is  contained  in  the 
expired  carbonic  acid;  and  this  will  be  still  more  the  case  if  the  food  contain  a 
laige  quantity  of  vegetable  fats  (oily  seeds,  flax  seed,  rape,  &c.).  Tliis  state  of 
thin^  IS  but  little  altered  by  the  typical  conversion  of  the  albuminates  in  full 
feeding;  whilst  the  typical  respiration  process  of  the  fasting  herbivorous  animal, 
who  creates  the  warmth  required  for  the  [>erformancc  of  his  organic  functions  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  substance  of  his  body,  wiU,  as  in  the  case  of  fasting  or 
normally  fed  carnivorous  animals,  differ  from  that  of  the  abundantly  fed  only  in 
the  amount  of  the  superfluous  consumption,  while,  quaUtatively,  the  processes  will 
be  identical." 

To  make  what  has  been  said  clear,  the  authors  subjoin  the  following 
table' 
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Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

To  form  car- 
bonic acid   and 
wuter,  there  Is 
still  required,  in 
addition  to  what 
in    present,     of 
oxygen. 

Of  100  gram- 
mes of  oxygen 
taken  in,  the  ex- 
pired   carbonic 
acid  contains 

100  grammes  albuminates') 
and  gelatinous  matters  ) 

4G10 

4-72 

1366 

14701 

83-60 

100  ditto  fat        

7813 

11-74 

1013 

29214 

71-32 

100  ditto  starch    

U'^5 

617 

49-38 

118-52 

1 
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"  TIk;  (•(  n^alia  contain  witli  starch  diRprojx)rtionHhly  more  albnminates  than  ti^- 
tabh*  acids;  ronseqiu'iitly,  a  part  of  the  oxypeii  absorbed  will  be  ojiiployed  in  the 
oxidation  of  hydrofr^-n,  the  ({uaniity  of  oxy£;cn  nbsorU^  ia  respiration  will  some- 
what exceed  that  aj^ain  ex^x'lled  iu  the  expired  Ciirbouic  acid;  the  same  must,  for  a 
similar  reason,  hold  ^od  lu  the  ease  of  fresh  roots  and  bulbs  (carrots,  turnips, 
potatoes,  Ac.)." 

The  authors  next  proceed  to  ascertain  exi)eri mentally  the  effect  of  the 
cxcliusion  of  bile  on  the  raetaraoq)Losis  of  tissua  In  the  fii*«t  part  of  their 
work  they  discussed  the  question  bow  far  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
serving  to  maintain  the  animal  heat  passes  through  the  intermediate  step 
of  the  formation  of  bile.  It  then  appeared,  that  in  the  typical  metamor- 
phosis (that  of  a  fasting  animal)  but  a  small  part  (alwmt  o  per  cent.)  of 
the  expired  carbon  pa^ises  through  this  stage,  and  that  the  proix>rtion  iu 
normal  fee<ling  with  animal  food  is  not  essentially  increased.  But  the 
exclusion  of  bile  has  a  vast  effect  upon  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  by 
greatly  diminishing  the  amount  of  fat  taken  up  from  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  also  by  the  great  development  of  gas  from  the  large  intestine  to 
wliich  it  gives  rise,  by  which  a  certain  loss  of  mateiial  adaj>ted  for  respira- 
tion (sul])hur  and  carbui*etted  hydrogen)  takes  place;  while  the  greatest 
]>art  of  the  bile,  which  in  the  normal  condition  is  again  taken  up  by 
intestinal  resorption  and  is  completely  oxidized  to  form  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  is  of  course  likewise  withdrawn  from  contributing  to  the  produc- 
tion of  heat.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cover  this  triple  loss,  there  must  be  a 
coiTesponding  increase  of  the  amount  of  food  taken ;  if  this  be  not  sur)]>lied, 
tJie  substance  of  the  body  itself  will  yield  the  necessary  material ;  the 
calorigenetic  dejK>sit  of  fat  will  be  consumed;  the  histogenetic  and  histo- 
logically-formed  stitictures  of  the  body  will  disappear,  as  in  a  starving 
animal,  iu  proportion  as  they  can  be  best  spared  from  ministering  to  the 
mast  important  of  the  vital  functions. 

If  the  increased  quantity  of  food  required  be  unlimitedly  supplied  (ovei^ 
feeding),  three  cases  are  possible: — (a)  This  increased  quantity  will  exceed 
the  animal's  power  of  assimilation,  and  it  will  perish ;  (6)  both  will  be 
equal,  in  which  cjiso  the  typical  metamorphosis  will  be  maintained; 
(c)  the  j>ower  of  assimilation  will  exceed  the  necessary  consumption,  and, 
with  the  tyj>ical,  suj^erfluous  consumj^tion  will  take  place.  In  the 
authors'  experiments  the  last  occuiTed :  thus  a  dog  in  which  a  biliary 
fistiUa  was  established,  and  which  was  fed  on  meat  and  butter  without 
any  comi>ensating  increase,  diminished  from  5  8  kilogrammes  on  the  22ud 
October  to  3*418  on  the  24th  November,  the  day  of  his  death;  while 
another  dog,  likewise  furnished  with  a  fistula  and  made  the  subject 
of  experiments  from  the  loth  February  to  the  11th  April,  increased  in 
weight  by  423  grammes  in  eight  days,  during  which  he  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  meat. 

In  the  former  of  those  animals,  about  20  per  cent,  more  of  carbonic 
acid  was  expired  than  Ls  the  case  in  typical  respiration.  This  is  explained 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  fats  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bile,  one 
product  of  which  (fatty  acid=^  cholic  acid)  is  separated  by  the  liver  only 
in  a  partially  oxidized  form,  while  the  other  (glycerin)  is  subjected  as  a 
xnaterial  of  superjQuous  ros}umtion  to  oxidation.  If  the  bile  arises  fijoiu 
the  decomiKtsition  of  the  albuminates  alone,  whose  absorption  i^  not 
impaired  by  the  deviation  of  the  former  from  the  intestinal  canal,  an 
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of  them  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  the  abstracted  bile  only 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  normal  weight  of  the  animal.  The 
typical  demand  for  respiration  may  be  met  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
these  substances  after  the  sei)aration  of  urea,  as  well  as  by  fats.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bile  arises  from  the  simultaneous  decomposition  of  the 
albiuninates  and  the  fats,  so  that  products  of  decomposition  of  both 
(glycocoll,  taurin  of  the  former,  oxidized  fatty  acids  =  cholic  acid  of  the 
latter)  combine  to  form  the  united  acids  of  the  bile,  the  deficiency  of  fats 
cannot  be  supplied  by  the  albuminates  present  — the  entire  quantity  ne- 
ocdsary  for  the  formation  of  bile  must  be  supplied  from  without,  or,  if  this 
be  not  possible,  from  the  adi|)ose  tissues  of  the  body  until  the  latter  are 
exhausted,  and  the  further  formation  of  bile  necessarily  arrested.  While 
pure  fat  is,  when  the  bile  is  excluded,  taken  up  from  the  intestinal  tul>e 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  it  may — wlien  so  finely  mixed  with  much 
flesh  that,  no  longer  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  its  presence  can  only  be 
demonstrated  through  the  agency  of  ether — reach  the  circulation  in  quan- 
tities corresponding  to  the  amount  of  albuminates  in  the  food ;  if,  then,  the 
quantity  of  meat  given  and  digested  be  very  considerable,  the  amount  of 
^t  introduced  may  be  wholly,  or,  at  least,  nearly  equal  to  that  required 
for  the  formation  of  bile :  and  that  this  is  the  Ciise  appears  from  the 
authors*  subsequent  experiments. 

By  the  constant  discharge  of  bile  outwardly,  a  simultaneous  lo.ss  of  soda 
occurs,  which,  if  not  n-placed,  produces  an  essential  disturbance  in  the 
system  at  large.  The  acid  arriving  from  the  stomach  in  the  intestine,  if 
not  neutralized  by  the  soda  of  the  bile,  will  combine  with  the  weakly- 
united  alkali  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  and  prevent  them 
discharging  their  ftmctions;  the  small  portion  of  fat,  the  passage  of  which 
is  nonnally  accomplished  by  means  of  the  alkalescence  of  these  fluids, 
remains  unabsorbed,  and  the  disturbed  equilibrium  between  the  acids  and 
bases  iu  the  body  can  only  be  restored  by  means  of  the  separation  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  former  by  the  urine,  and  a  correspondingly 
strong  acid  reaction  of  this  fluid,  imltss  this  reaction  be  counteitvcted  by  a 
sufficient  formation  of  ammonia. 

In  one  of  the  authors*  experiments,  0-247  grammes  of  soda  were  elimi- 
nated with  the  bile.  To  replace  this  the  consumption  of  110*4  gi-ammes 
of  meat  would  be  necessary,  a  quantity  which  is  raised  to  about  155 
grammes  by  the  coincident  occurrence  in  the  hej>atic  secretion  of  chloride 
and  phosphate  of  soda.  This  fluid,  iu  both  lasting  and  fed  animals,  contains 
but  veiy  small  quantities  of  pota.sh ;  and  besides,  a  subdtitution  of  one 
base  for  the  other  cannot  take  place  in  the  formation  of  bile,  as  soda  is 
incapable  of  being  rej)laced  in  this  secretion  by  any  other  base. 

In  two  series  of  ob^>ervations  on  a  dog  with  biliary  fistula,  and  supj»lied 
with  abundant  food,  the  consumjjtion  oi  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  far  exceeded  the  typical  respiratory  requirement. 

The  next  great  agent  in  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  brought  under  our 
notice  is  the  formation  of  urine,  which  appears  as  a  function  of  two  mag- 
nitudes— one  variable,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  histo-plastic  (albu- 
minous) food  assimiLited  by  the  nonnally,  insufiiciently,  or  superfluously 
fed  animal;  the  other  constant,  dei)ending  on  the  necessary  consumption 
of  albuminates  of  the  fa&ting  animal.  The  former  can  be  estimated  directly 
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by  the  elementary  analysis  of  the  food ;  the  latter  conversely,  by  ascer- 
taining the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  excretions. 

Of  this  process  we  have  in  carnivorous  animals,  whether  well  fed  or 
fasting,  the  6im[)lest  form.  Almost  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  compounds  of 
albumen  and  gelatinous  matters  separates  in  order  to  form,  with  the 
necessary  equivalents  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  complex  atom 
nrca;  while  the  remainder  of  the  latter  elements,  amounting  to  about 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  warmth-creating  material,  is  subjected 
to  oxidation,  with  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and,  after 
fulfilling  its  calorimetric  functions,  is  separated  by  the  lungs  in  the  gaseous 
form.  The  quantity  of  bodily  substance  which  undergoes  metamorphosis 
is  in  this  instance  directly  proportional  to  that  of  the  excreted  urea:  for 
every  100  grammes  of  the  former  in  the  anhydrous  condition,  32'1 
grammes  of  urea  appear  in  the  renal  secretion;  or,  conversely,  100 
grammes  of  excreted  urea  correspond  to  at  least  311-1  grammes  of 
anhydrous  lK>dily  substance.  The  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  other  ways  is 
exceedingly  small;  actual  expiration  of  this  gas  scarcely  takes  place,  or 
only  as  an  unessential  and  secondary  consequence  of  decomposition. 

Circumstances  are  quite  difierent  with  herbivorous  animals,  whose 
multifarious  nourishment  comprises,  besides  the  more  easily  oxidizable 
uuazotizod  compounds  («is  sugar,  gum,  starch,  most  vegetable  acids,  &c.), 
such  as  pass  through  the  circulation  more  or  less  unaltered,  whether  in 
the  Isolated  state  or  united  to  intermediate  products  of  metamorphosis. 
Oxalic  acid  owes  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  urine  to  vegetable  food. 
The  authors  never  found  a  trace  of  it  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances in  the  urine  of  the  pure  camivora.  Its  wide  diffusion  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  sufficiently  explains  its  occurrence  in  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals;  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  completely  oxidized  to  form  carbonic  acid.  That  this 
takes  place  is  proved  by  its  fi-equent  absence  from  the  urine  afler  the 
free  use  of  vegetables  abounding  in  it,  as,  for  example,  sorrel;  while 
again,  it  can,  in  other  cases,  be  plainly  discovered  in  the  urine  in  appa- 
rently undii<turbed  health,  although  not  in  quantity  equal  to  the  amount 
ingested. 

Uric  acid  is  undoubtedly  formed  from  albuminous  or  gelatinous  matters, 
for  it  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  urine  of  birds  of  prey  fed  on  meat 
alone.  Its  absence  from  the  urine  of  many  carnivorous  mammalia  is 
striking,  especially  from  that  of  the  cat  family.  No  trace  of  it  is  to  bo 
found  under  any  circumstances  in  the  urine  of  cats  or  dogs,  while  in  man, 
animal  diet  increases  its  quantity.  Neither  can  creatine  or  creatinine  be 
discovered  in  the  urine  of  those  animals. 

The  subjoined  schemes  show  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  urea 
from  either  pure  albumen  or  pure  gelatine,  without  the  abBorption  erf* 
additional  oxygen,  the  intermediate  stages  of  metamorphosis  being  omitted. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  taurin  and  glycocoll,  the  intonnediato  products  of 
separation  and  oxidation  which  albuminous  and  gelatinous  matters  con* 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  bile,  are  to  be  regarded  as  stages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  urea,  but  rather  as  coiTei^i>onding  modes  of  decomposition  in  a 
different  direction,  since,  when  reduced  to  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogeUi 
they  contain  more  oxygen ;  but  an  oxidation  and  subsequent  reduction  is 
an  inadmissible  hypothesis.  It  is  more  probable  that  after  previous  oxida* 
tion  they  enter  as  intermediate  ix)ints  of  chemical  changes  into  the  histo- 
plastic  complex  atom,  as  they  contain  the  elements  of  urea  and  a  caibo- 
hydrate,  as  sugar,  lactic  acid,  tkc. 

Creatine,  creatinine,  and  uric  acid  cannot  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
iteps  in  the  foimation  of  urea,  as  they  themselves  traverse  the  renal  oapil- 
laries  undecomjKJsed. 

In  the  pi'esent  uncertain  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  true  consti- 
tution of  the  albuminates,  we  cannot  ho|)e  to  establish  a  well-foimded 
theory  of  the  formation  of  urea. 

The  authoi's  subjoin  some  experiments,  from  which  it  appears  that 
whether  in  the  normal,  insuilicient,  or  suj)erabundant  use  of  animal  food, 
uearly  the  entire  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  it,  and  consequently 
the  quantity  of  nrea  equivah»nt  to  a  given  weight  of  histo-plastic  material^ 
18  aepai-ated  by  the  kidneys.  The  animal  heat  is  maintained  chiefly  by 
oxidation  of  tJie  a<lipose  deposits  of  the  body,  for  a  comparison  of  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  of  the  urea  exci*eted  in  the 
urine,  in  equal  times,  reduct»d  to  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen,  shows  a 
much  greater  proiK)rtion  of  carbon  than  is  present  in  the  albuminatt^s. 
This  excess  can  only  be  derived  from  oxidation  of  the  lats,  a  conclusion 
which  is  verified  by  the  disappeamnce  of  fat  from  all  the  organs  of  animals 
subjected  to  inanition. 

The  last  subdivision  of  this  second  part  of  the  elaborate  volume  we 
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have  now  in  our  two  ai'ticles  studied  as  fully  aa  our  luaiited  ^pace  would 
admit  of,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  movement  of  matt^  in 
the  animal  body,  viewed  under  the  heads  of  the  cii'culation  of  diffusion, 
and  tlie  circulation  of  metamorphosis.  To  the  former  category  belong 
the  circulation  of  the  prc-fonned  water  and  of  the  undecompose<l  diffusible 
salts^  to  the  latter  that  of  the  carlK>n,  hydrogen,  uitix>gen,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  iron.  As  this  por> 
tion  of  the  work,  however,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  tables, 
we  must  recommeud  the  reader  who  is  anxious  for  information  on  the 
subject  to  ins})ect  them  for  himself,  as  we  would  refer  him  to  the  |>ortioii 
of  the  work  we  have  gone  through  for  many  important  [K)ints  which  we 
have  unavoidably  omitted.  Thes<3  tables  exhibit,  among  other  things,  a 
view  of  the  quantities  of  each  element  voided  by  the  luugs,  kirlneys,  and 
bowels,  compared  with  those  circulating  intermediately  in  the  bile,  saliva, 
gastric,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices.  Appended  to  the  volume  aw 
some  mo.st  beautiful  charts,  executed  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  affording  synoptical 
rwum^s  of  sevci'al  of  the  most  imj)ortant  subjects  tjeated  of  in  the  body 
of  the  work. 

"We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some  of  the  opinions  held  by 
Professor  Dischoff  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  which  we  have  been  treat- 
ing ;  it  will  therefore  now  be  sujSicieut  to  place  the  reader  in  ))os6e&sion 
of  the  ])iiucipal  results  of  his  experiments,  and  of  the  conclusions  he  has 
drawn  from  his  observations.  In  doing  this  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible^ 
avoid  returning  to  the  points  we  have  alivady  spoken  o£  We  may 
observe,  that  the  experiments  on  animals  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
rival,  in  minuteness  and  extent,  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt.  The  most 
elaborate  calculations  are  based  u{)on  them,  but  the^e  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  without  occupying  tlie  whole  of  our  review  with  tables. 

In  the  fii*st  place,  Bischoff  holds  that  urea  is  the  azotized  product  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  it  never  is 
a  product  of  the  direct  metamorphosis  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of 
the  blood.  Gelatine,  however,  differs  from  all  other  nitrugcnous  aliments, 
for  it  is  directly  changed  in  the  blood  into  urea.  Still  it  never  is  a 
natural  aliment,  nor  is  it  ever  found  as  a  normal  ingredient  of  the  blood. 
The  amount  of  urea  is  greatly  iufluenced  by  the  nature  of  the  nourish- 
ment, being  gi'catly  increased  when  the  aliment  is  abundant  and  highly 
nitrogenous.  The  limit  to  this  increase,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  power 
of  the  individual  to  dissolve  and  digest  nitrogenous  food.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  which  escapes  otherwise  than  by  the  kidneys  (we  beg  the  reader 
to  refer  to  page  387  for  Bischoff  s  opinions  on  this  point)  does  not  become 
greater  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  azotized  aliment,  while  it  is  lessened 
by  the  use  of  non-nUrogeiious  food  (fat),  a  tact  of  the  highest  importance, 
if  it  be  confirmed. 

Kon-nitrogenous  aliment,  especially  &t,  in  all  cases  limits  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  the  body ;  but  a  difference  exists  in 
reference  to  the  separation  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  urea  according  to 
other  coexistent  circumstances. 

In  sturvatlo/ij  fat  diminishes  both  the  metamorphosis  and  the  quantity 
of  ui;-ca. 
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■In  caflM  wliei*e  nitrogenous  food  is  given  in  quantity  ex(tctly  mjfteient  to 
muntain  the  weight  of  the  bo<ly,  fat  likewUe  limits  tlie  metutrwrphotis ; 
tkB'bod^  increases  in  nitroyenous  elements,  which  does  not  take  pkice  icliere 
tk$  9onne  food  is  given  without-  fat :  but  the  amount  of  urea  increases,  be- 
Cfttuie  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  any  other  form  is  diminished. 

In  awperaimndant  nitrogenous  aliment,  fat  also  favours  t/t/:  ihposifion 
and  Hmits  tlie  metatfuirphosfs  of  nitroyeumis  eletn^jits;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  quantity  of  ur<»  ia  less  than  it  would  be  with  the  same  diet 
without  fiit,  because  the  factor  of  the  limitation  of  the  exci-ction  of 
nitrogen  in  any  other  form  is,  in  this  ease,  too  insignificant  to  produce  a 
perceptible  increase  of  the  quantity  of  ui'ea,  which  is,  in  spite  of  the 
restriction  of  metamorphosLs  in  general,  considerable,  although  tiie  fat  in 
this  ease,  also,  undoubtedly  exercises  the  same  influence.  The  effect, 
therefore,  of  the  use  of  fat  as  an  article  of  diet  will  be  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  animal  consuming  it. 

For  the  next  inference  we  shall  allude  to,  we  must  confess,  the  title  of 
Ptt)feasor  BischoiTs  work  did  not  prei»aro  us,  aUliough  his  expressed 
opinions  have  done  so ; — it  is,  that  urea  cannot  Jis  yet  be  used  as  a  diretrt 
measure  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  Before  this  point  can  be  attained. 
it  will  be  necessary,  he  observes,  to  determine  tlie  quantity  of  nitrogen 
which  escapes  in  other  forms,  as  well  as  the  influence  exercised  by  certain 
aliments  and  by  water  on  its  evolution  both  in  these  modes  and  in  urea. 
This  view  is,  he  j>oints  out,  opposed  to  that  held  by  Schmidt,  who,  as  w^e 
have  seen,  maintains  that  the  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the 
body  subjected  to  metamorphosis  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
the  excreted  urea;  and  that  all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  kidneys  in  this  form.  Professor  Bischoff  shows  that  the 
former  of  these  two  opinions  of  St-hinidt  is  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the 
direct  transition  of  a  portion  of  the  albuminates  ot  the  blood  into  urt^a;  and 
considers  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  such  a  coup  d'mil  of  the  com- 
plicated vital  processes  asProfcs.sor  Schmidt  hasattenii)ted,  <an  be  obtained. 

The  author  next  devotes  some  pages  to  a  defence  of  Liebig's  theoiy  of 
§ood,  in  which  he  shows  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  abs  )lute  or 
exclusive,  and  that  Liebig  never  meant  to  a-^sert  that  in  the  animal  body 
any  substance  plays  an  exclusive  i)art.  "Want  of  si)ace,  however,  forbids 
onr  entering  on  this  topic;  we  shall  theivfore  conclude  our  notice  of 
Professor  BischofTs  volume  by  quoting  one  or  two  j>oints  of  pmctical 
importance. 

Fat  given  alone  appeared  to  be  less  c;i])able  of  digestion  than  when  it 
was  consumed  with  other  matters:  thus,  a  dog  perfectly  digested  a 
mixture  of  one  pound  of  moat,  one  })ound  of  potatoes,  and.  half  a  pound 
of  fat,  in  twenty-four  hours;  while  half  a  pound  of  fat  eaten  alone  was 
not  digested. 

Common  salt  was  found  to  increase  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  an 
effect  which  was  due  to  angrnent<;d  metamorphosis,  as  was  proved  by  a 
diminution  of  the  animal's  weight. 

Concentrated  azotizt»d  food  not  onlv  did  not  increase  the  absolute 
amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  but  diminished  it; 
while  the  pcr-centage  increased  equally  with  the  concenti'ation  of  the 
food,  which  seems  to  b^^  another  iustauco  of  the  greai  influence  of  water 
on  this  excretion. 
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StarcH  in  bread  appeared  to  lioiit  the  general  metamorphosis  of  the 
nitrogenous  parts  of  the  bodj. 

Potatoes  seemed  to  be  badly  adapted  to  form  flesh  or  impart  strength, 
but  to  be  well  suited  to  &.vour  the  formation  of  fat.  The  condition  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  who  formerly  were  strong  and  muscular  on  a  diet 
which,  during  great  part  of  the  year,  consisted  exclusively  of  potatoes, 
appears  to  contradict  this  deduction. 

The  exj)eriments  in  the  third  work  we  have  before  us  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  are  as  carefully  recorded. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  well-known  laboratory  at  Rothamstead  has 
api^arently  been  put  u]K>n  them ;  and  Mr.  Lawes'  |K)sitioii  as  a  practical 
agriculturist  has  enabled  him  to  extend  his  observations  on  the  feeding  of 
animals  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  observer  in  this  country  could 
have  done. 

Most  writers  and  experimenters  on  the  subject  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
food,  observe  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  agree  on  two  main  points — vis., 
the  connexion  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food  with  the  forma- 
tion in  the  animal  body  of  compounds  containing  nitrogen,  and  with  the 
exercise  of  force ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  relationship  of  its 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  with  respiration,  and  with  the  deposition  of 
animal  fat;  but  as  it  has  been  genei-ally  a^umed  that  our  current  food- 
stuffs are  measurable  rather  by  their  flesh- forming  than  by  their  moi^e 
specially  re-spimtory  and  fat-forming  cajjaci ties,  the  per-centago  of  nitrogen 
has  fur  the  most  ]>art  been  taken  as  the  standard  of  nutrition.  This 
opinion  appears,  from  their  experiments,  to  bo  erroneous. 

The  first  que.stion  to  which  the  authors  call  attention  is, 

"  Whether,  iu  the  use  of  our  current  foods,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
amount  consumed,  and  that  of  inerease  produced,  have  a  closer  relationship  to  the 
supplies  iu  such  foods  of  the  nitrogenous  or  of  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents?'* 

Of  the  experiments  tried  in  reference  to  this  and  other  questions^ 

**  Sheep  and  pigs,"  they  inform  us,  "  have  been  the  subjects ;  and  the  general 
plan  has  been  to  select  several  different  descriptions  of  food,  containing  respeo- 
lively'  various  amounts  of  mtrogeuous  and  nuu-uitrogenous  constitueuls,  the  pro- 
portions of  which  were  ascertained  by  analysis.  To  one  or  more  sets  of  animals 
to  be  compared,  a  fixed  and  limited  amount  of  food,  of  a  high  or  low  per-centage 
of  nitrogen  as  the  cai>e  niight  be  (as,  for  example,  oil-eakc,  linseed,  barlev,  malt, 
oats,  clover,  chalf,  &c.)  was  allotted,  and  they  were  then  jdlowedto  take  ai libitum 
of  another  or  complementary  food  (as  Swedish  tuniii)S,  clover,  chaff,  mangold- 
wurtzel,  bean  meaf,  bran,  Indian  meal,  &c.).  In  this  way,  in  obedience  to  the 
instinctive  demands  of  the  system,  the  animals  were  euablcit  to  fix  for  themselves^ 
according  to  the  composition  of  th(j  respective  foods',  the  quantities  of  each  class  of 
constituents  which  they  required." 

The  authora  present  us  with  tables,  showing — 1st.  The  amounts,  respec- 
tively, of  the  nitrogenous  and  the  non- nitrogenous  constituents  consumed 
weekly  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  animal;  2ndly.  Theamoimts  consumed 
of  each  of  these  classes  of  constituents  to  produce  100  lbs.  increase  in  live 
weighii.  In  the  former,  the  mean  weights  are  taken  for  oalculation. — 
i  e.,  those  obtained  by  adding  together  the  weights  at  the  commenceioeat 
aud  at  the  conclusioa  of  the  experiment^  and  dividing  bj  2»  Xb^q^iMJptity 
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of  nitrogenous  etibstances  consamed  is  obtained  by  roaltiplying  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  by  6*3,  on  the  assumption  that  they  all  exist  as 
jmytein  compounds.  This  mode,  though  frequently  far  from  accurate, 
and  especially  when  ap]  tiled  to  succulent  v^etable  substances,  is  consi- 
dered by  the  authors  to  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

Our  limits  will,  of  course,  only  admit  of  our  dealing  with  the  results. 

The  first  proposition  deduced  by  the  authors  from  their  experiments 

**  That,  in  all  comparable  cases,  there  is  much  more  of  uniformity  of  amount  in 
the  total  of  «ow-nitrogenous  than  in  that  of  nitrogenous  substance,  both  as  to  the 
quantities  consumed  to  a  given  wciglit  of  animal  within  a  given  time,  and  to  those 
required  to  produce  a  given  weight  of  increase.  With  this  general  unifonnity  as 
to  the  amount  of  #roj»-uitrogenou8  substance  consumed  under  given  circumstances, 
or  for  a  given  result,  those  of  the  nitrogenom  constituents  are  found  to  vary,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  hi  the  proportion  of  from  1  to  2  or  3." 

The  experiments  with  sheep  showed  that  "  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed would  seem  to  be  regulated  by  the  quantities  which  it  supplied  of 
the  non-nitrogenous,  rather  than  by  those  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents.'' 
In  the  case  of  pigs,  too,  it  a])peared  to  be  the  non-nitrogenous^  rather 
than  the  nitrogenous,  which  fixed  the  limits  to  consumption. 

The  second  question  consideied  by  the  authors  is  the  relationship  of 
the  increase  in  live  weight  produced,  to  the  consumption  of  nitrogenous 
and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  food.  In  reference  to  this  point, 
it  appeared  that  the  amounts  of  available  noo-nitrugeuous  substance  con- 
sumcMl  to  produce  a  given  weight  of  increase,  are  at  any  rate  much  more 
nearly  uniform  than  are  tho-^-e  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents.  It  was 
further  found,  in  comparable  cases,  that  a  leas  amount  of  the  non-nitro- 
genous constituents  which  contained  more  oil,  was  required  to  produce 
the  same  resulting  increase  in  the  animal,  than  of  those  in  which  the 
starch  series  of  com]K>unds  was  predominant;  and  again,  less  of  the 
starchy  series  was  requii^ed  than  of  some  of  the  peculiar  products  of  the 
root  crops.  These  results  arc  highly  interesting,  and  would  seem  to 
corroborate  Professor  Bischoff's  observations,  as  to  the  effect  of  fat  and 
starch  in  limiting  metamorphosis. 

The  per-centage  of  nitrogen  appeared  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  as  a 
measure  of  feeding  value :  as,  in  fact,  did  any  analytical  method,  unless  a 
detiuled  determination  of  the  proximate  comp«Amds,  when  succulent 
products,  as  roots,  were  the  subjects  of  the  expirrinient.  Indeed,  there 
is  resuson  to  believe,  that  in  succulent  produce  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  is  frequently  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  immatuiity 
aaid  innutritions  principles.  On  the  whole,  the  experiments  with  sheep 
proved, 

"  That  beyond  a  limit,  below  which  few,  if  any,  of  our  current  food  stuffs  arc 
found  to  go,  it  is  their  available  non-nitro^nous  constituents,  rather  than  their 
richness  in  the  nitrogenous  ones,  that  mcasiu'c  ooth  the  amount  consumed  to  a  given 
weight  of  animal,  within  a  given  time,  and  the  increase  in  weight  obtained." 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  pigs.  The  following  experiment 
was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  increase.  Two  pigs 
were  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  similar.  One  was  killed  at  once,  and 
its  «omt>08ition  determined;  the  other  was  killed  after  eight   week»' 
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fjittening  on  weighed  quantities  of  food,  and  subjected  to  the  same  method 
of  preparation  and  analysis  as  the  former  one ;  it  was  thus  found  that 
about  eight-ninths  of  the  entii*e  dry  increase  was  pure  fat.  Other 
animals,  however,  as  fed  for  the  butcher,  will  generally  contain  more  flesh 
and  less  fat  than  the  pig. 

"Tlie  fact  that  fat  is  in  so  much  a  larger  proportion  than  lean  in  the  animals  fed 
for  the  batcher,  would  seem  not  only  to  oe  consistent  with  the  results  of  our 
experiments,  as  to  the  jrrcat  infiucnee  of  the  non-nitn)genous  constituents  of  the 
food  of  these  animals  in  the  production  of  increase  during  the  fattening  process: 
but  it  indicates  also  the  predomiuancc  of  tliis  non-nitrogenous  chaRicter  in  thai 
description  of  human  food  (butcher's  moat),  which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
most  nitrogenous,  and  tlierefore  the  most  nutritive.*' 

The  authors  found,  in  a  further  experiment,  that  there  was  nearly  four 
times  as  much  fat  stoi'ed  up  in  the  animal,  the  subject  of  the  experiment, 
as  there  was  of  fatty  mattiT  ready  formed  in  the  food;  showing  that  a 
considei*able  formation  of  fat  took  place  in  the  animal's  body,  and  exem- 
plifying Pi'ofcssor  Bischoff's  remark  as  to  the  suitability  of  potatoes  for 
promoting  the  development  of  fat.  They  believe  the  formation  of  fat  in 
the  animal  body,  even  to  a  considerable  and  practically  important  extent, 
and  most  probably  Irom  the  starch  series  of  compounds,  to  be  now  clearly 
proved. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  to  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  alluded,  will  be  found  to  be  practically  important  and  interesting. 
Of  their  concluding  i*emarks  we  may  quote  the  following : 

"A  somewhat  concentrated  supplv  of  nitrogen  does,  however,  in  some  cases, 
seem  to  be  required  wlum  tlie  system  is  over  taxed;  as,  for  instance,  when  day  by 
day  more  labour  is  demanded  of  tlie  animal  body  than  it  is  competent,  without 
deterioration,  to  kecpnp;  and  perhai>s  also,  in  tlie  human  body,  when  under 
excitement  or  excessive  mental  exorcise.  It  nmst  be  remembered,  however,  that 
it  is  in  butcluir's  meat,  to  wliich  is  attributed  such  high  flesh-forming  capacity^ 
thai,  ue  have  also,  in  llic  fat  which  it  c<mtains,  a  large  pro])ortion  of  rttspiratoiy 
materiid  of  the  most  concentrated  kind.  It  is  fouud,  too,  that  of  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  e^'g,  forty  per  cent,  is  pure  fat." 

"  In  conclusion,  it  nuist  by  no  means  be  understood  that  we  would  in  any  way 
depreciate  the  valne  of  even  a  somewhat  liberal  amount  of  nitrogen  in  food.  "VV'e 
believe,  however,  that  on  the  current  views  too  high  a  relative  importance  is 
attached  to  it;  and  that  it  would  wmduee  to  farther  progress  in  this  most  impor- 
tant Held  of  inquiry,  if  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  subject  were  somewhat 
modified." 

We  must  now  conclude  our  notice  of  the  present  state  of  the  "  Che- 
mistry of  Digestion ;"  and  while  in  doing  so  we  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  on  the  advances  it  is  likely  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  able, 
zealons,  and  untiring  investigators,  whose  works  wo  have  been  reviewing, 
we  feel  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  bring  before  our  readers 
the  caution  given  by  Professor  Lehmann,  that  in  connexion  with  the 
process  of  digestion,  in  which  we  think  we  have  to  do  with  the  mu«t 
direct  effects  of  chemical  action,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
very  point  which  may  to-<]ay  appear  to  be  established  by  the  most  direct 
eoLperimentft  and  the'  most  accavate  obeervutions,  rendered  doubtful  to- 
momow  by  t4i«'l«sult»'of -crtiher  ec&jiernimitB  and  other  obaervslioiw  Mi 
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ciTQamstaxLce  which  should,  ho  contiiuies,  more  than  anything  else,  lead 
to  diffidence  in  the  enunciation  of  our  opinions,  even  tliough  tlie  Utter 
should  be  based  upon  what  seem  to  be  the  most  exact  inveBtigationa.  In 
ajQ.  equally  philosophic  spirit  does  this  writer  de])rticate  the  sel^h 
obstinacy  with  which,  in  spite  of  contravening  fivcts,  and  in  contempt  of 
all  true  science,  some  attempt,  often  with  the  shallowest  arguments,  to 
defend  opinions  once  exi)ressed.  Professor  Lehmann,  like  all  who  have 
learned  much,  evidently  ftH.^ls  that  what  is  known,  bears,  and  probably 
must  ever  bear,  but  a  small  pro|x>rtion  to  what  is  unknown:  that  ^'  our 
knowledge  is  piecework;"  still  (to  ap])ly  to  physiological,  the  sentimentfi 
he  expresses  with  more  especial  reference  to  pathological,  chemistry),  he 
does  not  despair  for  the  future  of  his  favourite  science;  but,  knowing  that 
her  watchword  must  ever  be  "  forward,"  he  atlopts  as  her  emblem  the 
(^ning  season  of  hope  and  progress,  and  concludes  his  elaborate  volumes 
iu  the  words  of  the  jioet, 

"  Uud  es  muM  doch  Friililiug  wcnltm. " 

William  />.  Moort. 


Review  VI. 

Statistical  Reports  on  tlte  Sickn^ss^  Mortality^  and  InraVKUng  anwmj  the 
Troops  senility  in  the  Cititcd  Kingdom,  Mediterranean^  and  Tirltlah 
America.  Compiled  by  Licut.-Col.  Tulloch  (fe  Dr.  Gkaham  Balfour, 
and  presented  to  Parliament. — 18.>3.     Folio,  pp.  259. 

The  Statistical  Reports  on  the  health  of  the  army  have  been  so  frequently 
noticed  in  this  journal,  and  are  so  well  known  to  the  profrssion,  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  hi.story  of  their  origin.  In  1835, 
Lord  Howick,  then  Secretary  at  War,  instructed  Mr.  Marshall,  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  and  Captain  Tulloch,  4<3th  regiment,  now 
Lieat.-Colouel,  and  Military  Su})erintendent  of  Pensioners,  to  pi^epare  from 
the  records  of  the  army  medical  department  and  the  War-office  returns, 
a  refwrt  on  the  hcjdth  of  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Marshall  retired  from  the  active  lal^oure  of  the  investigation, 
bui  continued  to  render  his  advice  and  as.sistance  in  it.  His  place  at  the 
War- office  was  supplitnl  ])y  Dr.  Balfour,  of  the  (iuards,  now  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  who  continued  to  as.$ist  Ca]>tain  Tulloch  in 
thd  preparation  of  four  volumes,  which  were  i)resented  to  Parliament 
between  the  yea)*s  1838  and  1841,  and  comprised  the  stmitary  details  of 
the  troopB  in  all  the  British  colonies  and  de))endeuciea,  except  India. 

-  After  a  lAyme  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  another  volume  of  Reports  hajs 
been,  presented  to  Parliament,  prepai^ed  by  the  same  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Marsliall,  of  whose  valuable  aid  they  have  been 
deprived  by  death.  It  is  the  first  of  a  new  series,  in  continuation  of  those 
ibrmerly  published,  and  comprises  the  sanitary  details  of  the  army  serv* 
ing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Mediterranean,  and  British  America, 
during  tlie  ten  years  from  April,  1837,  to  April,  1847.  We  shall 
endeavour  in  the  following  pages  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  compre« 
bensive  summary  of  the  leading  facts  contamed  in  the  Re[>ort. 

Before  entering  upon  the  health  details  of  the  troops  in  the  United 
Kingdom^  a  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
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adopted,  since  the  date  of  the  former  Reports,  with  a  Tiew  to  inprore  the 
condition  of  the  army.  These  have  consisted  chiefly  in  proxiding  addi- 
tional means  of  active  amusement  and  occupation  by  the  erection  of  ball 
and  racket  courts,  and  the  foi-matiou  of  cricket  grounds,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  barracks;  the  establishment  of  barrack  libraries  as  a 
counter-attraction  to  the  canteen ;  improved  ventiLation,  and  increased 
space  for-the  men  in  barracks,  'with  a  more  liberal  pi*o vision  of  the  means 
ofa>)lution;  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  coiporal  punishment;  the 
establishment  of  militaiy  prisons  and  of  barrack  cells,  to  su}>ersede  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  military  offender  to  herd  with  criminals  in  the 
civil  jail ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  soldiers'  diet,  by  the  general  intro- 
duction of  an  evening  meal.  To  these  may  be  added  the  promulgation  of 
the  Good-conduct  Warrant,  which  made  the  increase  of  pay  to  de])end 
upon  continuous  good  conduct,  instead  of  mere  length  of  service;  the 
establishment  of  Regimental  Savings'  Banks,  where  the  soldier  can  deposit 
in  safety  any  small  amount  he  may  be  able  to  save  or  earn,  and  which 
previously  was  too  often  squandered  on  intemperance ;  and  the  increased 
fiicilities  afforded  to  men,  when  tired  or  discontented  with  the  service,  to 
purchase  their  discharge.  At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  date  to  which 
this  Repoi-t  extends,  two  very  important  measures  were  carried  out,  for 
which  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  their  author,  Lord  Panmure,  then 
Secretaiy  at  War — the  introduction  of  limited  enlistment  into  the  army 
instejid  of  service  for  life,  and  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the 
barrack  canteena 

Such  are  the  principal  ameliorations  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  in  the  condition  of  the  soldiers,  and  which  have  doubt- 
less exerted  an  important  influence  on  their  health.  There  yet  remains, 
however,  much  to  be  done,  and  we  trust  the  authorities  will  not  rest  con- 
tent with  what  has  been  accomplished.  An  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  education  of  the  soldier,  considerable  modifications  in  his  dress,  and 
the  introduction  of  greater  variety  in  his  diet,  and  especially  in  the 
cooking  of  it,  are  desiderata  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  military 
reformer. 

The  troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  First,  the  Household  Cavalry,  whose  service,  in  time  of  peace 
at  least,  is  confined  to  London  and  Windsor.  Second,  the  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  Dragoons,  who  are  quartered  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Third,  the  Foot  Guards,  whose  duties  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  metropolis,  with  one  battalion  at  Windsor,  and  one  in  country 
quarters ;  and  fourth,  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  scattered  throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  chiefly  in  the  larger  towns.  From  the  great  number  of 
regiments  of  the  Line  required  for  colonial  service,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  in  them  must  have  served  abroad,  where  they 
have  probably  been  exposed  to  those  morbific  agencies  with  which 
tropical  climates  especially  abound,  and  are  likely,  from  the  liability  to 
disease  thus  contracted,  to  raise  the  admissions  into  hospital  above  the 
average,  after  the  return  of  the  corps  to  this  country.  With  a  view  to 
get  rid  of  this  source  of  error,  no  regiment  has  been  included  in  the  Bepori 
until  six  months  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  its  landing  at  home,  during 
which  time  most  of  the  men  whose  oonstitutiona  had  been  impaired  hf 
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oolonhil  •crvice  wonld  probably  1)6  discharged  and  replaced  bj  healthy 
vianut».  With  this  explanation,  we  submit  the  following  summary, 
ahowing  the  proportion  of  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths  in  1000 
of  each  of  these  classes  of  troo[»s,  by  the  princi])al  diseases,  during  the  ten 
years  reported  upon;  and  annexed  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
18  the  mortality  of  a  town  population  at  the  same  ]>eriod  of  life  as  the 
military,  com})iled  from  the  Registrar  GreneraPs  Reports. 
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83 

95 

All  other  diseases     . 

51 

45     / 

52 

/ 

Suicide,     accidents,  ) 
Tic^ence,  &c.  .     .  ) 

Total    .... 

•15 

•  •  • 

1-2 

1 
• «  • 

•6 

■  •  « 

11 

1-3 

•  ■  • 

111 

961 

13-6 

862     . 

1 

20-4 

1 

1044 

17-9 

110 

A  a  regards  the  amount  of  sickness  in  each  class  of  troops,  it  will  be 
aeen  that  it  is  lowest  among  the  Foot  Guards ;  but  the  difference  will  be 
found  chiefly  in  those  diseases  which  are  not  likely  to  give  rise  to 
much  mortality.  Thus,  the  excess  in  the  Cavalry  is  pritici)>ally  in 
abscesses  and  ulcers,  and  wounds  and  injuries  to  which  they  are  more 
exposed  from  the  nature  of  their  duties  than  the  Infantry ;  while  in  the 
raiments  of  the  Line  it  is  from  venereal,  abscesses  and  ulcers,  and 
diaeaaea  of  the  skin,  the  latter  doubtless  arising  from  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  recruits  in  them,  who 

"  Bein^  often  taken  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  population,  and  subject  to 
much  pnvation  and  the  want  of  personal  cleanliness  prior  to  enlistment,  are 
frequently  found  to  be  afTccted  with  itch  on  joining  the  regiment ;  the  instances 
in  which  it  occurs  among  older  soldiers  are  comparatively  few." 

The  mortality  is  lowest  in  the  Household  Cavalry,  and  highest  in  the 
Foot  Guards.  Among  the  former,  indeed,  it  is  lower  than  among  a 
town  population  at  the  same  period  of  life.  This  ia  attributed  by  the 
lepcrten  to  the  advantagea  enjoyed  by  the  Life  Guards  of  superior  pay. 
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more  oxcf-iisive  bun'uck  ACComiuoHation,  and  a  considerable  exemption 
i'runi  exj>^isui-c  on  night  duty.  Tlitirc  is  also  a  much  greater  facility  iu 
thi^'  regiments  fur  discharging  men  of  short  service,  when  they  begin  in 
exhibit  traces  (4'  constituiiunal  dlsoane.  and  for  getting  rid  of  men  who 
are  injuring  their  health  or  bringinij;  discrvdit  on  the  corps  by  dissipation 
ami  irn'gular  conduct.  The  men  thus  discharged  haye  averaged  nearly 
2  per  cent,  of  the  strength  annually. 

"  Surh  a  wopilinir  "f  tlio  onq^s  c:ninot  fnil  tn  liavo  a  very  beneficial  effrct  both 
on  their  moral  and  plir^icul  (rondition,  and,  if  prarticahir,  woidd  be  of  va^t  benefit 
also  iu  other  ljraiiclie>  oi'  the  !»4'rvi(^' ;  but  disnii»>;d,  vhich  iu  this  for(*e  would  br 
a  severe  puuishnient,  mifflit,  iu  the  Line,  be  looked  u|K)U  as  a  bixju.  The  pay  and 
other  advantairis  iit  the  funiier  heiug  ediibiilerably  alxne  the  income  of  the  labour- 
iuir  elasjrfs,  no  diirieuUv  i>  cxjM'rieuced  in  liUiiiir  up  \aeancies;  but  it  i*  not  so 
with  iherrst  of  the  amiy,  owiii;;  to  the  h)\ver  rate  of  |iiiy,  the  less  altracfivr 
rhnrjieter  of  tin-  serviei*,  their  proh mired  absence  on  foreign  stations,  and  the  risk 
of  life  and  heahh  whieli  sueh  service  iisuallv  inrolves." 

The  higli  rate  of  moilality  among  the  Foot  Guards  hi  chiefly  from 
dlsi-aae  of  the  lungs, 

'*The  cause  of  vhieli  niu>t.  we  lu'Ueve,  he  sfniirht  rather  in  a  combination  of 
cli'eu  III  stances  than  iu  oue  alune.  The  most  prouiiueut  among  thc^  are — defective 
barrack  ueeuii  I  iiii  whit  ion;  the  ^^reat  amount  of  ni^ht  duty;  the  deteriorating  in- 
fliienee  nf  ivsiilenee  iu  a  largu  town;  and  the  ii:rcater  facilities  for  and  temptations 
to  dissipation." 

This  view  ifi  conobonitcMi  by  the  circumstance,  tliat  when  a  regiment 
of  the  Line  was  quartered  in  the  Tower  rif  J^ndon  iu  1838—0,  to  replace 
one  of  the  battalions  of  (ruards  sent  to  Canada,  the  mortality  in  it  was  as 
high  as  -7y„  per  V>('0  of  the  >trength,  being  considerably  aliove  the 
usual  losH  uf  the  Foot  Guards  in  the  i».aine  quartei*3.  At  the  same  time 
the  deaths  among  tht;  Foot  (luardei  in  Caaada  were  fewer,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  H-")  to  10  ;),  than  in  the  regiments  of  the  Line  serving  during  the 
banie  jieriod  iu  tlie  same  colony.  Great  improvements  have,  within  the 
last  few  years,  taken  [dace  in  the  barracks  in  the  Tower  and  Hj'de  Park. 
which  it  is  aiiti<ipated  will  exert  a  favourable  iuHuencc  on  the  hesiltb  of 
the  ti*oo{)S.  Indeed,  we  im<lerstand  that  since  the  new  barracks  in  the 
Tuwer  were  occupied,  the  men  have  not  sulTeivd  from  those  epidemics  of 
severe  ty)>hu.s  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject. 

We  shall  now  notice  a  few  of  the  moi'e  sti'ikiug  points  connected  with 
the  ditTerent  trla-sses  of  di.v.'a.ses. 

I'Wn'it. — Tlie  mortality  by  fever  has  been  identical  m  tlie  Life  Guards 
and  Cavalry  of  the  line,  and  in  the  Foot  Guards  and  Infantry  of  the 
line;  in  the  former  amounting  to  14,  and  in  the  latter  to  2*4  and  2  5 
])cr  loOO  annually.  The  excess  in  the  lufantiy,  com|)ared  with  the 
Cavalry,  depnids  probably  on  their  being  more  crowded  in  barracks^ 
quarteixid  chieHy  in  large  towns,  and  more  exposed  on  night  duty.  Inter- 
mitten  ts  have  been  scarcely  known,  and  the  Jew  cases  tlu&t  have  occan'ed 
were  chiefly  in  men  who  had  suffered  fr<:>m  that  form  of  disease  in  the 
colonies.  Fevers  of  the  contiiuuKl  type  caused  twice  aa  great  a  mortality 
among  the  ii^giments  of  the  line  as  iu  the  Cavalry  or  Foot  Guards;  while 
the  latter  force  suffered  to  a  much  gi'eater  extent  from  typhus  than  the 
others.     This  appears  chiefly  to  have  been  attributable  to  local  causes 
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latftneeted  with  tlieir  quarters  in  the  Tower  of  London,  whore  that  disease 
=pfliav«iled  ^demicallj  among  them  seven  times  in  ton  veal's.  Happily 
Aam  faaTe  now  heen  removed  or  greatly  ameliorated.  Tlie  proportion  of 
4MhB  to  ctaoB  of  typhus  was  nearly  the  same  in  all,  having  been  1  in  3^ 
MBdoag  the  CaTalry,  1  in  3^  among  the  Foot  Guards,  and  I  in  4  in  the 
vq^fmenta  of  the  Une. 

DisetucB  of  the  Lungs. — This  class  of  diseases  has  been  most  fatal  in 
iii9  Foot  Guards,  the  ratio  of  deaths  having  been  double  that  of  the 
Household  GaTalry,  and  a  third  above  that  of  the  regiments  of  the  line. 
The  difference  lies  entirely  in  the  chronic  affections,  the  pro}K>rtion  from 
pneamonia,  pleurisy,  and  acute  catarrh,  having  been  exactly  the  same 
in  the  Foot  Guards  and  Infantry.  The  extremely  fatal  character  of 
phthhns  is  illustrated  by  the  statement,  that  in  the  Cavalry  307  cases 
were  traced  to  a  fiital  termination  out  of  386  admitted ;  in  the  Foot 
Oiurds  479  out  of  654;  and  in  the  regiments  of  the  line  1241  out 
of  1657  ;  the  remainder  must  not  be  classed  as  recoveries,  many  of  them 
lumng  probably  been  discharged  as  invalids,  and  died  on  the  pension  list, 
but  the  reporters  had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  to  wliat  extent  this 
the  case. 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach  a7id  Bowels. — These  prevailed  to  nearly  the 
extent  in  all  classes  of  troo])S,  but  the  mortality  was  double  in  the 
regiments  of  the  line,  a  result  doubtless  attributable  to  former  colonial 
service. 

Diseases  of  the  Brain  also  present  a  striking  similarity,  both  as  regards 
admissions  and  deaths.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  relative  prevalence  of 
ddirinm  tremens^  the  Cavalry  are  the  most  dissipated,  and  the  Foot 
Guards  the  least  given  to  intemperance;  but  the  rejjortera  explain  that 
tte  apparent  difference  may  probably  arise  from  spirits  being  the  favourite 
drink  of  the  regiments  serving  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  while  beer  is  the 
ordinary  beverage  of  the  Guards. 

Bheftmatir  Affections. — Tliis  is  a  class  which  must  be  looked  upon  with 
ccmsiderablc  suspicion  in  military  returns.  As  it  is  necessary  that  some 
cause  of  unfitness  for  duty  should  be  assigned  before  a  soldier  can  be 
discharged,  however  long  and  faithfully  he  may  have  serve<l:  and  as 
rheumatism  is  one  of  those  diseases,  the  existence  of  which  in  a  chronic 
form  it  is  almost  imi)ossible  to  disprove,  so  it  Ls  the  one  most  frequently 
ielected  by  the  old  soldier  on  which  to  lay  up  fur  his  discharge.  In  all 
comparisons,  therefore,  with  the  proi)ortion  of  cases  occumng  in  civil  life, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rheumatism  in  the  army  is  oflen  a  disease 
feigned,  or  at  least  aggravate<l,  for  a  specific  purjx^se ;  and  even  in  com- 
paring one  branch  of  the  st^rvice,  or  one  colony,  with  another,  the  results 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  relative  pro^wrtion  of  oid  soldiers  serving 
in  each. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye^t  appear  to  have  been  a  source  of  considerable 
inefficiency  in  the  regiments  of  the  line,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  ophthalmia.  The  reporters  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the  regiments 
xa  which  it  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  each  year,  and  state  that  there 
OAn  be  little  doubt  the  majority  of  the  cases  were  of  foreign  origin.  They 
tiien  observe  that 

•*  After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  each  of 
26-xiu.  -7 
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these  corps,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  causes  of  its  origin,  prevalence^ 
and  cessation,  are  still  unkno^Ti.  It  has  usually  manifested  itscli  in  the  form  of 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  and  though  a  source  of  great  inefliciency,  has  not  often  given 
rise  to  permanent  loss  of  vision." 

Corporal  PunishmerU. — The  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  punishment 
has  been  carried,  has  of  late  years  been  undergoing  a  steady  progressive 
reduction  both  in  frequency  and  severity,  so  that  during  the  last  year 
included  in  the  report,  it  was  inflicted  U[>on  only  1  in  every  1000  of  the 
Foot  Guards,  3*4  in  every  1000  of  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons, 
and  4  8  in  a  like  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line.  This,  with  the 
limit  of  the  number  of  lashes  to  fifty,  ordered  in  1847  by  the  late  com- 
mander-in-chief, has  materially  lessened  the  responsibility  of  the  regimental 
medical  officer,  in  the  disagi'eeable  duty  of  suj^erintending  such  punish- 
ments. It  is  very  satisfactory  to  learn  that  this  amelioration  has  not 
been  attended  with  any  bad  consequences  as  regards  discipline,  for  it  is 
shown  by  a  return  from  the  adjutant-general,  that  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  courts- martial,  and 
especially  in  general  courts-martial,  by  which  all  offences  of  a  very  serious 
character  would  be  tried. 

From  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  French 
and  English  armies,  it  would  api)ear  that  after  deducting  certain  offences 
which  are  not  tried  by  courts- martial  in  the  French  service,  the  proportion 
brought  to  trial  of  the  voluntarily  enlisted  men,  who  ai*e  obviously  the 
only  fair  subjects  of  comparison  with  our  army,  approximates  so  uearly 
as  56  to  60. 

DeatJis  from  Suidde,  Accidents,  and  Violence. — The  proportion  of  deaths 
from  these  causes  Ls  almost  the  same  among  the  Cavalry  and  regiments  of 
the  line  as  in  the  civil  population,  while  it  is  only  half  as  high  among  the 
Foot  Guards;  the  difference  being  principally  in  the  infrequency  of 
suicide.  In  a  former  report  it  was  stated  that  suicide  was  much  more 
frequent  among  the  military  than  civilians ;  but  on  this  point  the  reporters 
now  observe, 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  accidents,  violence,  and  suicide, 
is  almost  the  same,  both  among  civil  and  military;  thus  nog^ativing  the  conclusions 
in  our  previous  Report,  as  to  the  greater  tendency  to  suicide  in  the  army.  The 
absence  of  accurate  infonnatiou,  at  the  commencement  of  these  statistical  inquiries, 
gave  rise  to  this  error.  At  that  time,  the  relative  frequency  of  suicide  in  the  army 
and  in  civil  life  could  only  be  estimated  hy  comparing  tlic  cases  among  a  given 
number  of  soldiers,  and  a  like  number  of  the  civil  population  at  all  ages;  for 
though  it  was  known  that  the  tendency  to  suicide  is  less  common  among  females, 
men  of  advanced  age,  and  boys,  than  among  males  at  the  military  period  of  life, 
no  data  existed  to  show  the  extent  to  which  that  pecidiarity  was  likely  to  iuflueiM^ 
the  results." 

These  remarks  are  instructive,  as  showing  the  necessity  of  Mcertaining, 
befui*e  making  any  comparison,  that  the  conditions  essential  to  accuracy 
exist:  and  that  we  are  not  placing  in  juxta-position  groups  of  &oia, 
which  in  some  material  points  are  wholly  dissimilar. 

The  stations  occupied  by  our  tnx>ps  in  the  Mediterransav,  are  divided 
into  three  military  commands,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
In  these  the  same  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  the  soldiers  have 
been  carried  out  as  at  home;  and  several  local  improvements  and  ohajugea 
have  heon  effected,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly.     At  Gibraltar^ 
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in  consequence  of  additions  to  the  fortifications,  it  became  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  drains  beyond  low-water  mark,  where  their  contents  are  at 
once  removed  by  the  tide,  instead  of  being  left  exposed,  as  formerly,  to 
the  action  of  the  sun.  The  mouth  of  the  sewers,  also,  being  now  always 
under  water,  the  houses  are  free  from  the  draught  of  foul  air  which 
ascended  into  them  through  the  drains  at  ebb  tide,  whenever  the  wind 
was  in  the  west,  and  to  which  the  outbreaks  of  epidemic  fever  were  by 
many  attributed.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  the  barracks  were,  in  1837, 
transferred  from  the  control  of  the  local  government  to  the  care  of  the 
ordnance  department,  by  whom  several  new  ones  have  been  erected,  and 
the  old  repaired  and  put  in  habitable  condition.  The  islands  which  seem 
to  have  benefited  most  are  Corfu  and  Zante.  In  the  latter,  the  old 
barracks  were  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1 840,  and  new 
ones  consequently  erected,  which  came  into  occupation  in  1 844. 

A  very  important  change,  affecting  the  whole  of  the  force  employed  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  introduced  in  1837,  and  is  known  among  military 
men  as  the  "  Rotation  system  of  Reliefs."  Instead  of  serving  as  formerly 
for  a  continuous  period  of  ten  years  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  regiment 
proceeds  to  the  West  Indies  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years :  and,  after 
serving  there  for  a  similar  period,  completes  its  term  of  foreign  service  in 
British  America,  In  consequence  of  this,  the  average  age  of  the  men 
serving  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  lower  tlian  under  the  former 
system. 

Instead  of  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  health  of  the  troops 
in  each  of  the  commands  separately,  as  has  been  done  in  the  report,  we 
have  condensetl  the  results  into  one  general  table,  and  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  relative  prevalence  of  the  different  classes  of  diseases  in  each. 


Axmoftl  ntio  p«r  1000  of  mean  ttrnHrth. 


Gibraltar. 


Aggregate  strength  (1837 — 46) 


38,181 


Fevers     

Eruptive  fevers  

Diflcaaes  of  the  lungs 

Diseases  of  the  liver  

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 

Epidemic  cholera   

Diseases  of  the  brain 

Dropsies 

Rheumatic  affections 

Venereal  affections     

Absceflses  and  uloers 

Wounds  and  injuries 

Corporal  punishment 

Diseases  of  the  eyes  

Diseases  of  the  skin   

Other  diseases     

AccidentSy  violencCi  &c 

Annual  ratio   per  1000  of  mean 
uli'mgCh  j.i 


Admit. 

81 

2 

132 

10 
203 

•  •  • 

14 
1 

44 

79 

126 

101 

5 

71 

23 

47 


939 


Died. 
1-96 

5-82 

•09 

1-87 

•  •  • 

106 
•18 


1-54 


106 


13-58 


Malta. 


21,172 


Admit. 
210 
2 
140 

30 
212 

10 

10 
1 

46 

99 
116 
100 

11 

66 

17 

50 


1120 


Died. 

I  1-79 

7-98 

•76 

2  79 

2-22 

•61 

•38 


Ionian  Ifdands. 


1-46 


142 


19^36 


26,201 


Admit.  I   Died 
255 


1 

134 

15 

154 

10 

2 

40 

85 

158 

110 

9 

94 

19 

58 


1139 


5-84 

6-22 
•38. 
1-641 

I 

145, 
•27 


!-    -84 


130 


17-W. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  both  as  regards  admissions  and  deaths, 
Gibraltar  has  been  more  healthy  than  the  other  two  commands,  in  which, 
if  ei)idemic  cholei*a  be  omitted,  the  results  are  almost  identical.  The 
excess  in  the  admissions  over  those  at  Gibraltar  has  been  chiefly  by  fevers; 
in  the  deaths,  it  has  arisen  in  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  same  causa; 
and  at  Malta,  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Among  the  deaths  recorded  in  the  preceding  summary  are  those  of 
invalids  on  their  passage  home.  As  this  information  was  not  given  in  the 
former  reports,  it  is  necessary  in  any  comparison  of  the  health  of  the 
troops  during  the  two  periods,  to  deduct  these,  and  include  only  such  as 
occurred  within  the  limits  of  the  command — on  which  principle,  accord- 
ingly, the  following  statement  has  been  prepared : 


Gil>raltar 

Ditto,  omitting  1828  and  1834 

Malta  

Ionian  Islands     


Annual  ratio  per  1000  of 

mean  strength. 

1817—36. 

1837     46. 

Admit.     Dieil. 

Admit. 

Died.  1 

9m 

22- 

939 

121 

923 

12-7 

1142 

18-7 

1120 

16-7 

1201 

28-3 

1139 

16-8 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  all  the  commands  there  has  been  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  mortality.  At  Gibralt^-,  even  if  the  years  1838,  when 
yellow  fever,  and  1834,  when  epidemic  cholera  prevailed,  be  deducted, 
the  ratio  of  deaths  by  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  command  is  lower  than 
formerly.  In  Malta,  notwithstanding  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1837, 
the  proportion  is  2  per  1000  less;  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  it  is  not 
much  more  than  half  what  occurred  during  the  previous  twenty  years ; — 
results  which  bear  most  favourable  testimony  to  the  beneficial  character 
of  the  measures  adopted  to  improve  the  health  of  the  troops. 

We  shall  now  notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  fects  connected  with 
the  different  classes  of  diseases. 

Fevers, — As  already  stated,  the  principal  difference  in  the  admissions 
into  hospital  at  Gibraltar  and  the  other  two  commands  has  consisted 
in  the  much  greater  prevalence  of  this  class  of  diseases  in  the  latter. 
There  is,  however,  another  point  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  in 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  paroxysmal  fevers  are  almost  unknown,  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  they  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  this  class.  At  Malta, 
common  continued  fever  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  1840-41  and 
1844;  indeed,  the  admissions  in  these  three  years  nearly  equalled  th6<e 
of  the  remaining  seven.  It  was  at  the  same  time  very  prervalent  among 
the  civil  population,  and  was  attributed,  though  apparently  on  very 
insufficient  grounds,  to  the  excessive  heat  and  drought.  Gibraltar  escaped 
epidemic  yellow  fever,  which  formerly  created  such  havoc  in  the  garrison, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  satisfaotory  reason  for  the  immunity  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Small-pox  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  civil  population  of 
Malta  in  1838  and  1813-4,  and  provod  very  &1m1;  but,aBiflgeaenUy  the 
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"With  this  disease,  the  military  almost  entirely  escaped — a  result  to  be 
attributed  to  the  care  taken  in  the  army  to  see  that  every  soldier  has  been 
vaccinated. 

Disecues  of  the  Lungs, — ^This  class  of  diseases  has  proved  more  fatal  in 
Halta  than  either  at  Gibraltar  or  the  Ionian  Islands;  the  difference  being 
chiefly  in  phthisis  and  chronic  catarrL  A  continued  residence  at  Malta, 
indeed,  would  appear  to  be  very  unsuitable  to  persons  having  a  predispo- 
sition to  phthisis.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  haemoptysis  and  phthisis 
occurring  among  the  troops  in  that  island,  remarkable  for  its  equable 
<dimate,  compared  with  those  in  Canada  where  the  winter  cold  is  intense, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  sudden  and  extreme,  is  shown  in  the 
Report  to  be  as  9  8  to  8*4  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually;  and  the 
deaths  by  these  diseases  to  be  as  4*3  to  3  8.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  however,  from  these  results,  that  Malta  is  not  a  suitable  residence 
for  invalids :  the  difference  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  between  the  per- 
manent residence  of  a  soldier  doing  duty  in  garrison,  and  the  temporary 
stay  of  an  invalid  who  selects  the  proper  season,  and  regulates  his 
exercise  and  exposure  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Influenza  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  Gibraltar  in  1837,  and  in  the 
other  commands  in  the  same  year,  and  also  in  1840  and  '41 ;  but  did  not 
occasion  many  deaths.  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  progress 
of  the  epidemic  at  Gibraltar,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  it  ran  its 
course  in  fourteen  days,  during  which  time  417  cases  occurred,  and  one 
died  from  the  supervention  of  pneumonia.  In  detailing  its  progress 
through  the  various  regiments  in  the  garrison,  it  is  stated,  that  the  82nd 
in  the  Town  Hange  Barracks  and  King's  Bastion  escaped  altogether  : 

**It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  82ud  had  suffered  from  epidemic 
catarrh  in  a  mild  form,  a  vcir  short  time  previously,  on  their  passage  from  Cork  to 
Gibraltar ;  aud  tliat  among  100  meu  of  the  33rd  wno  came  out  iu  the  sanie  vessel, 
only  2  cases  occurred  during  its  prevalence  in  Gibraltar,  though  they  were  quar- 
tered iu  the  same  barrack  with  corps  which  suffered  considerably.'' 

Diseases  of  the  Liver — Are  thrice  as  prevalent  in  M^lta  as  in  the  other 
two  commands.  This  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  depend  u^^on  the 
continuous  high  temjjerature  and  extreme  aridity  of  the  island  during 
nearly  half  the  year;  but  this  explanation  admits  of  doubt,  as  the  number 
of  cases  seems  but  little  influenced  by  the  season,  and  in  1840,  which  was 
remarkable  for  heat  and  drought,  they  were  much  below  the  average 
amount  on  the  island. 

Diseases  of  tfta  Stonw^h  and  Bowds, — Tliis  class  of  diseases  proves  a 
much  greater  source  of  inefliciency  and  mortality  in  the  Mediterranean 
than  in  the  army  at  hom&-— the  difference  being  chiefly  in  dysentery. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  severity  of  this 
disease  of  late  years,  particularly  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  With  reference 
to  it,  the  reporters  observe— 

"Tliat  there  is  no  disease,  in  the  prevalence  of  which  so  remarkable  an  increase 
takes  place  among  British  soldiers  when  removed  to  a  foreign  station,  as  dysentery, 
and  none  which  is  so  likely,  by  repeated  attacks,  to  have  a  debilitating  cll'ect  on 
the  constitution." 

Epidesmc  Clhclera, — Malta  was  the  only  one  of  the  Meditermnean 
stations  in  which  this  disease  prevailed  during  the  period  reported  on. 
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It  broke  out  in  the  Poor-House  on  the  9th  of  June,  rapidly  npi^ead 
throughout  the  island,  '^  not  following  any  regular  course,  but  breaking 
out  in  many  and  distant  places  at  the  same  time,*"  attained  its  maximum 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  finally  ceased  in  October.  It  appears  to 
have  raged  with  great  intensity  amcmg  the  inmates  of  the  Poor-House, 
for  549  cases  and  451  deaths  occuiTed  between  the  9th  June  and 
2nd  September  among  them,  although  their  number  was  only  878  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak.  Among  the  civil  |x>pu]ation  of  Malui  and  Grozo, 
amounting  to  121,187  persons,  8379  cases  and  4180  deaths  occorred, 
being  at  the  rate  of  69  and  34^  per  1000  living.  It  did  not  prove  » 
fatal  to  the  soldiers,  among  whom  the  cases  amounted  to  98  and  the 
deaths  to  22  per  1000  of  the  strength.  In  every  instance,  cholera  was 
ushered  in  by  premonitory  diarrhoia. 

"  The  medical  officers  in  Malta  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was 
not  contagious  ;  a  conclusion  strikingly  corroborated  ny  the  facts  that,  although 
necessarily  much  exposed  tf)  its  influence,  from  their  constant  attendance  on  the 
sick,  these  officers  did  not  sufler  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  otlicrs ;  and  that 
of  the  numerous  orderlies  in  hospital,  two  only  were  attacked,  both  of  whom 
recovered.'* 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report,  when  treating  of  the  relative  pre- 
valence of  this  disease  among  the  seamen  and  soldiers  serving  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, we  find  the  following  remark : 

"  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  as  bearing  strongly  on  the  question  of  contagion, 
that  not  one  of  the  residents  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Malta,  in  1837,  whether 
medical  officers,  patients,  or  nurses,  was  attacked!,  although  upwards  of  70  cases 
wen;  admitted  into  that  establishment  for  treatment.  Tt  has  also  been  shown,  in 
our  fonner  Rejiort,  that  in  the  military  hospitals  at  Gibraltar,  dmine  the  epidemic 
of  1S34,  neither  the  orderlies  nor  other  persons  employed  suffered  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  troops  in  barracks." 

Diseases  of  the  Brahi, — In  all  the  Mediterranean  commands  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  diseases  of  this  class — 
chiefly,  we  regret  to  say,  of  delirium  tremenM.  It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  ch.'Oige 
has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  soldiers.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  a 
slight  degree  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  men  employed  on  the  public 
woi"k8  than  formerly,  for  which  they  receive  additional  pay,  and  which, 
combined  with  the  low  price  of  spirits  in  the  colonies,  of  course  afibrds 
the  opportunity  of  getting  drunk  when  they  are  so  disposed.  It  appears 
to  be  upon  this  supposition  that  it  is  suggested — 

"  With  the  view  of  checking  this  vice  as  much  as  possible,  so  long  as  working- 
pay  continues  to  be  issued  to  the  troops,  the  messing  should  oe  improved 
to  the  extent  of  the  additional  allowance  thus  drawn  by  them  monthly,  except  so 
far  as  it  mav  be  required  for  keeping  up  their  supply  of  necessaries.  '  This  might 
be  done,  citoer  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  quantity  of  meat,  or  the  oecasioual 
issue  of  fish  and  other  varieties  of  food,  which  would  diminish  the  means  of  intern* 
perauce,  and,  at  the  same  time,  improve  the  diet  of  the  soldier." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  regimental  savings'-banks 
may  also  exert,  in  this  respect,  a  beneficial  influence,  by  affording  to  tbe 
well-disposed  p^u  opportunity  of  accumulating  in  safety  their  earAing^  till 
t£ey  require  then^. for  flom^^^l^lulpai])^  i        .:    .      ■  . 
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We  c&nnot  give  more  briefly  than  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  an 
acooimt  of  an  epidemic  which  broke  out  at  Gibraltar  in  1844: 

**  Between  January  and  June,  1814,  there  appear  in  the  returns  5  admissions  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  all  of  which  proved  fatal,  and  deser\e  notice  because 
the  disease  preirafled  at  the  same  time  among  the  civil  population  in  an  epidemic 
form.  It  first  showed  itself  in  the  early  part  of  January,  and  did  not  cease  till  the 
end  of  May,  during  which  time  about  450  cases  occurred  in  a  population  of  16,000, 
and  43  of  these  terminated  fatally.  A  similar  epidemic  prevaDed  in  various  places 
in  France  between  1S37  and  1842,  but,  contrary  to  what  happened  in  Gibraltar,  it 
affected  the  military  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  civil  population,  who,  in 
many  of  the  garrison  towns,  appear  to  have  escaped  the  disease  altogether.  There 
were  1062  cases  reported  to  tfie  Council  of  Healtli  of  the  French  army,  during  the 
five  years  above  noted,  of  which  605  terminated  fatally.  When  it  extended  to  the 
civil  population,  the  loss  was  in  the  same  proportion;  for  in  1841,  of  150  cases 
reported  at  Strasburg,  90  died.*    No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  its  previdence.** 

Of  the  other  classes  of  diseases  comprehended  in  the  table,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  admissions  from  abscesses  and  ulcers  in  all  the 
oommands,  arising  probably  from  the  greater  n  amber  of  men  employed 
upon  the  public  works.  At  Malta,  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  venereal,  attributed  to  the  continued  vigilance  of  the 
police  in  enforcing  the  regulations  regarding  prostitutes.  Both  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  there  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  diminution  in 
the  cases  of  ophthalmia,  which  seems,  |)erhaps,  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  due  to  an  arrangement  whereby  each  soldier  was  provided  with 
separate  means  of  ablution.  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  however,  this  disease 
has  more  than  doubled  in  amount  during  the  last  ten  years.  There  is  no 
reason  assigned  for  this  increase,  nor  are  we  informed  whether  the  same 
arrangement  for  ablution  has  been  introduced  as  at  Malta;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  deserving  careful  investigation,  the  admissions  having 
amounted  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  strength. 

The  reduction  in  corporal  punishment  has  been  quite  as  great  in  these 
commands  as  among  the  troops  at  home,  so  that  we  may  presume  seoon* 
dary  punishments  have  been  found  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  di»- 
cipline,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  hardened  oflenders,  who  are,  and 
probably  ever  will  be,  found  in  most  regiments,  though  it  is  likely  they 
are  not  more  numerous  than  among  the  same  class  of  persons  in  civil  life. 

No  cases  of  Plague  have  occuired  among  the  troops  in  these  Com- 
mands during  the  ten  years  included  in  the  Keport,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  intercourse  with  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  where 
that  disease  is  so  generally  prevalent,  the  relaxation  in  the  stringency  of 
the  Quarantine  regulations,  and  the  reduction  in  the  duration  of  the 
voyage  by  the  employment  of  steam- vessels. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  results 
obtained  from  the  Ionian  Islands  command  generally,  but  the  relative 
salubrity  of  the  various  islands  constituting  this  varies  materially.  With 
a  view  to  illustrate  this,  we  have  prepared  the  foUowing  table,  and  have 
added,  to  it  a  colunm  compiled  from  the  former  Statistical  Beports,  show- 
ing the  mortality  in  each  island  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  183G : 

*  An  abstract  of  Dr.  Casimir  Broossais'  account  of  this  epidemic  in  the  French  annj  wa^ 
given  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beriew  ft>r  Jamnuy  IMT,  p.  8i. 
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Cor^  and  Vido 

Paxo    

Santa  Maura  . . . 

CephaloDia 

Zante  

Ithaca 

Congo 


1837—46. 


Axmaal  ratio  p«v  1000   Anmal  rfttio  of 

deaths  i>erlOOO.' 


1817—3^. 


of  strengtlu 

Admitted. 

Bi^. 

1086 

15-8 

973 

24- 

1807 

19-9 

1114 

15- 

1494 

19-6 

1143 

21- 

1153 

19-6 

201 
Not  stated. 
46- 
80-5 
32- 
26  1 
201 


Thus  the  admissions  range  from  073  to  1494,  and  the  deaths  from  15  to 
24  per  1000  of  the  strength;  but  if  we  omit  the  three  smaller  islands, 
where  the  force  consists  only  of  from  40  to  50  men,  the  difference  is  much 
less,  being  fix>m  1086  to  1494  on  the  admissions,  and  15  to  19*9  on  the 
deaths.  In  all  the  islands  there  is  a  most  marked  reduction  in  the  mor- 
tality of  the  last  ten  years,  compared  with  the  preceding  twenty,  amount- 
ing,  in  Santa  Maura  and  Cephalonia,  to  upwards  of  one- half.  The  reporters 
find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this ;  they  remark  that — 

"  The  improvements  wliich  have  taken  place  in  barrack  aoconmiodation,  or 
in  tlie  draiuj^  of  the  country,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  as  the 
amelioration  has  extended  to  islands  where  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
change  in  these  respects." 

And  again,  in  noticing  an  epidemic  of  remittent  fever  which  occurred 
at  Santa  Maura,  they  observe : 

"When  calling  attention  in  a  former  Report  to  the  improvement  in  draining 
and  bringing  under  cultivation  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  in  this 
island,  we  remarked,  *  There  is  so  little  certainty,  however,  re^rding  (lie  real 
cause  of  remittent  fever,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  stat^  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  the  effect  of  such  improvements  may  have  been.'  Unfortunately 
these  remarks  were  fully  conlirmed  in  1837,  when,  notwithstanding  these  im- 

Erovemcnts,  remittent  fever  broke  out,  and  the  admissions  amounted  to  nearly 
alf  the  strength,  while  one  in  eight  of  the  cases  terminated  fatally.  At  the  same 
time,  fevers  of  the  intermittent  and  continued  types  were  more  than  usudly  pre- 
valent and  fatal." 

In  referring  to  the  reduction  in  the  mortality  by  fever  at  Cephalonia, 
they  furnish  us  with  a  salutary  caution,  observing,  that — 

"  Though  it  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  improved  ventilation  of 
the  barracks,  yet  so  little  is  known  of  the  real  causes  of  fever,  that  it  is  premature 
to  hazard  any  positive  conclusions,  as  the  events  of  a  single  year  might  bring  back 
the  ratio  to  the  former  standard,  though  the  ventilation  and  all  other  improve- 
xoents  remained  the  same." 

We  hav9  dwelt  thus  fully  upon  the  subject  because  we  think  it  ought 
to  convey  &  useful  lesson  to  all  of  us,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  are  but 
too  apt  to  jump  at  a  concluaioxi,  and  to  frame  our  theories  on  imperfect 
obeervations  and  insufficient  data. 

In  this  portion  of  the  Beport  is  a  long  and  interesting  chapter  on  the 
reliitive  health  of  seamen  and  soldiers  serving  in  the  Meditecnmeaii» 
founded  on  the  retums.of.  tjwelye  ye^i:fb     On  jbtua  ai^bject  we  do  not  pro- 
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pose  to  enter,  because  we  formerly*  disciissed  it  very  fully ;  and  although 
our  observations  were  then  founded  on  the  returns  of  seven  years  only, 
the  general  conolusions  at  which  we  arrived,  and  the  principal  facts  we 
laid  before  our  readers,  correspond  so  closely  with  those  in  the  Report, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  *  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Troops  in  British  America*  is  divided 
into  four  sections,  corresponding  with  the  four  military  commands —  viz., 
the  Bermudas,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  New- 
foundland. 

The  Bermvdas — Since  1840  the  force  in  these  islands  has  been  mate- 
rially increased,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  convicts  sent  there. 
The  additional  troops  have  been  chiefly  quartered  in  Hamilton,  situated 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bermuda  group,  from  which  three  com- 
panies have  always  been  detached  for  duty  on  Ireland  Island.  The 
barrack  accommodation  at  St.  George's  was  increased,  while  in  the  other 
islands  houses  were  hired  and  fitted  up  as  temporary  barracks.  The 
issue  of  salt  meat  to  the  troops  was  reduced  in  1840  to  thrice  a  week  in 
summer,  and  four  times  a  week  in  winter ;  and,  as  in  the  other  colonies, 
an  evening  meal  of  bread  and  coffee  was  established.  The  average  force 
in  the  islands  during  the  ten  years  amounted  to  1122  men,  among  whom 
the  admissions  and  deaths  by  the  various  classes  of  diseases  were  as 
follow : 


Fevers     > 

Eruptive  fevers j 

Diseases  of  the  lungs     

Diseases  of  the  liver 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels    

Diseases  of  the  brain     

Dropsies : 

Rheumatic  affections     

Venereal  affections    

Abscesses  and  ulcers 

Wounds  and  injuries     

Corporal  punishment     

Diseases  of  the  eyes 

Diseases  of  the  skin  ....% 

Other  diseases    

Accidental,  violent,  and  sudden  deaths 

Total     


Annaal  ratio  per  1000 

of  strength. 

Admitted. 

Di«d. 

168 

u- 

184 

9-4 

12 

•6 

289 

2-8 

12 

•9 

1 

•1 

44 

'v 

80 

142 

77 

6 

-    1-7 

165 

19 

60 

J 

•  •  • 

2-4 

1189 

3»-8 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  chief  cause  of  mortality  in  the  Bermudas  has 
been  fever,  which  occasioned  one-half  of  the  deaths  during  these  ten  years. 
This  arose  from  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  as  an  epidemic  in  July,  1843, 
when  so  feital  did  it  prove,  that,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  159  men  died 
by  it  out  of  a  force  of  1402.  The  officers  suffered  to  evwi  a  greater 
extent,  10  having  died  out  of  an  average  strength  of  41.  Exclusive  of 
that  year,  the  deaths  by  fever  among  the  soldiers  amounted  only  to  21, 
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or  in  the  pro]K)rtioii  of  2*1  per  1000  of  the  strength,  being  a  fmction 
lower  than  among  the  infantry  serving  at  home.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  "  the  information  contained  in  the  Medical  Reports  r^ard- 
ing  the  orisrin  and  progress  of  the  epidemic  is  very  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory." From  the  statements  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  it  would 
appear  to  have  broken  out  first  at  St.  Greorge's,  and  to  have  been  more 
severe  there  than  in  the  other  islands,  2  cases  in  9  having  proved  fatal ; 
while  at  Hamilton  1  in  11,  and  at  Ireland  Island  only  1  in  14,  died.  Of 
the  deaths,  1  occurred  in  July,  90  in  August,  56  in  September,  8  in 
October,  and  4  in  November.  Referring  to  the  question  which  was 
raised,  whether  the  disease  was  true  yellow  fever,  the  reporters  obserye : 

"  Tliis  is  almost  invariably  the  period  at  which  yellow  fever  prcvaQs  in  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  Whether  the 
disease,  therefore,  is  identical  with  the  yellow  fever  of  the  W^t  Indies  or  not, 
this  striking  difference  is  manifest  in  its  onerat ion,  that  there,  no  period  of  the 
year  is  exempt  from  it,  while  in  the  Bermudas  and  other  places  just  referred  to, 
it  oiJy  appears  at  that  season  when  the  influence  of  fever  is  generally  at  its 
maximum. 

"  There  was  nothing  either  in  the  temperature,  moisture,  fall  of  rain,  or  other 
meteorological  phenomena  at  this  period,  to  account  in  any  way  for  the  appearance 
and  violent  character  of  the  epidemic."* 

Next  in  point  of  moilality  are  diseases  of  the  lungs,  which  have  caused 
rather  above  half  the  deaths,  exclusive  of  those  from  fever.  We  cannot 
give  the  observations  on  this  class  more  briefly  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Report: 

"  There  is  still  the  remarkable  feature  of  this  command,  with  its  comparatively 
uniform  temperature,  having  a  mucli  higher  mortality  by  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
ormins  than  the  North  American  colonies,  with  their  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  their  long-continued  winters. 

"  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  Bermudas  alone,  for  it  will  be  found  in  a  subse- 
quent pai*t  of  this  Report,  that  the  admissions  by  consumption  in  the  United 
otates  army  serving  in  East  Florida,  under  nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  with  a 
corresponding  temperature,  amount  to  8xV  per  thousand  of  the  mean  strength 
amiually,  whde  in  the  posts  beyond  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  including 
all  those  where  the  winter  is  most  severe,  the  proportion  admitted  into  hospitu 
for  the  same  disease  is  but  7  per  thousand  annually.  It  is  very  satisfactory  thus 
to  find  the  results  obtained  in  our  own  army  corroborated  by  the  observations 
made  in  another,  particularly  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance,  and  which  but 
for  such  corroboration  might  be  considered  as  doubtful." 

There  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels:  and  the  difference  would  have  been  still  more 
strongly  marked  but  for  the  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  in  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
on  landing  after  a  long  and  boisterous  voyage,  during  which  they  were 
much  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  partially 
augmented  from  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  barracks,  after  the  increase 

*  In  August  laat,  epidemic  yellow  fever  again  attacked  the  troope,  breaking  out,  as  on 
foniier  occasions,  at  St.  George's,  and  raging  there  with  greater  severity  than  in  the  other 
islands.  In  the  short  space  of  three  months,  about  a  third  of  the  whole  force  was  cut  off, 
being  a  higher  proportion  than  in  the  two  previous  epidemics.  The  officers  suffered  to  even 
a  greater  extent  than  the  men,  two-fifths  of  them  having  fallen  victims  to  the  disease.  Wa 
trust  that  on  this  occasion  the  necessary  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Army  Medical  Board 
to  obtain  accurate  information  relative  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  epidemic,  and  that  in 
the  next  volume  of  reports  there  may  be  no  oomplainta  uf  it  being  **  meagre  and  uusatislaetory.* ' 
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to  the  force,  and  before  adequate  arrangements  were  made  for  their 
accommodation. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  a  redaction  in  the  amount  of  diseases  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  apoplexy  and  delirium  tremens,  a  circumstance 
which  justifies  the  hope  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  the  troop.<i. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  ophthalmia^  attributable 
chiefly  to  its  prevalence  in  the  70th,  which  brought  it  with  them  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  30th  regiments.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  Report  whether  the  system  of  providing  means  of  separate  ablution 
for  each  soldier  was  adopted,  as  in  Malta,  but  it  seems  highly  advisable 
that  such  should  be  the  case  in  all  colonies  where  ophthalmia  is  a  source 
of  much  inefficiency  among  the  troops. 

Corporal  punishment,  which  appears  formerly  to  have  been  in  high 
favour  here,  having  extended,  in  1&22,  to  one  half  of  the  garrison,  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  4  per  1000  of  the  force. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bi'unswick,  and  Canada. — Two  circumstances 
require  especial  notice,  as  having  been  likely  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
troops  in  these  commands  during  the  period  reported  upon.  The  first 
is,  the  rotation  system  of  reliefs,  already  noticed  in  our  remarks  upon  the 
Mediterranean  Report,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  regiments 
came  from  the  West  Indies,  and  necessarily  brought  with  them  many 
men  labouring  under  chronic  disease,  and  with  constitutions  deteriorated 
by  residence  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  was  also,  unfortunately,  necessary, 
in  two  or  three  instances,  to  move  them  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
before  the  requisite  provision  of  warm  clothing  could  be  made. 

The  other  circumstance  was  the  necessity  for  concentrating  in  Lower 
Canada  a  large  force,  to  put  down  the  insiUTection  in  the  latter  end  of 
1837.  To  accomplish  this,  several  raiments  were  marched,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  across  the  high  lands  separating  the  waters  of  the  St.  John 
from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  others  were  brought  from  Home, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  West  Indies.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
force  was  on  service  in  the  field  during  two  winters,  and  exposed  to  much 
hardship,  being  frequently  moved  about  and  billeted  wherever  accommo- 
dation could  be  procured.  The  rest  were  quartered  in  the  towns,  in 
hired  buildings,  or  temporary  barracks,  which  were  too  often  over- 
crowded, defective  in  ventilation,  and  destitute  of  almost  every  conve- 
nience and  comfort.  .  Several  of  the  posts  thus  temporarily  occupied  were 
in  situations  where  the  causes  of  fsver  abounded;  and  some  of  them  had 
to  be  abandoned  on  this  account. 

Hotwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  health  of  the 
troops  in  both  commands  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the 
mortality  lower  than  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  The  following 
summary  shows  the  proportion  of  admissions  and  deaths  in  each : 
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Diseafles  of  the  luDgs  

Diseases  of  the  liver    
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Compared  with  the  preceding  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  mortality  of  2|  per  1000  in  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  and  of  3  J  in  Canada. 
This  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  epidemic  cholera.  With  the 
exception  of  a  slight  diminution  in  the  deaths  from  fevers  the  results  are 
in  other  respects  nearly  identical.  We  shall  now  extract  a  few  of  the 
moi'e  striking  facts  regarding  the  principal  diseases. 

Fevers. — In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  there  has  been  appa- 
rently a  great  increase  in  the  i)revalence  of  iutermittents,  but  the  cases 
have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  occurred  in  corps  recently  arrived  from 
the  West  Indies  or  Ionian  Islands,  where  this  type  is  very  prevaleat. 
By  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  regiments  &om  which  the  admissious 
into  hospital  occurred  in  each  year,  it  appears  that 

"In  12  rcgimcnt^s  which  came  from  stations  where  intermittent  fever  is  usually 
prevalent,  409  cases  occurred ;  wliile,  in  five  battalions  and  the  Ordnance  corps, 
which  came  from  stations  where  tliis  disease  is  comparatively  rare,  but  IS  cases 
were  recorded  in  the  whole  ten  years  under  review. 

"  The  table  also  shows  how  rapidly  the  liability  to  attacks  of  intermittent  fever 
yields  to  the  influence  of  residence  in  this  Command,  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
the  second  year  being  rarely  above  a  fifth  of  that  in  the  first,  and  before  the  third 
year  of  service  has  elapsed  it  altogether  disappears." 

On  these  results  the  reporters  found  a  suggestion  for  the  removal  from 
the  West  Indies  of  invalids  who  have  suffered  from  rept^^ated  attacks  of 
this  type  of  fever,  attaching  them  to  some  corps  in  Nova  Scotia  till  the 
arrival  of  their  regiment  in  its  regular  turn  of  service,  and  anticipate  that 
many  soldiers  might  thei-eby  be  saved  from  being  iiTemediably  broken 
down  in  constitution,  and  would  j)ass  their  time  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duty,  instead  of  lingering  out  a  miserable  existence  in  hospital.  In 
Canada  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of  intero^ttents, 
notwithstanding  the  neeessity  for  quartering  troops,  diuiog  part  of  the 
time,  in  localities  where  they  were  very  prevalent.     For  instance,  at  one 
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of  tihese  temporaiy  statioDS — Chatham — 39  cases  of  intermittent,  and  26 
of  remittent  fever,  occurred  in  less  than  three  months,  in  a  garrison  of  104 
men ;  and  at  another — Sandwich — 269  cases  of  intermittent  fever  occurred 
in  1839,  out  of  a  force  of  179  men.  This  diminution  of  paroxysmal  fevers, 
which  has  been  observed  also  among  the  civil  population,  is  probably  attri- 
butable to  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  improvement  in  dimnage. 

Diseases  oftJie  Lungs. — This  class  of  diseases  has  given  rise  in  both 
Commands  to  nearly  half  the  mortality,  but  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  the  proportion  both  of  admissions  and  deaths  by  them  has 
been  lower  than  among  the  Infantry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  cases  of  acute  catarrh  in  Nova  Bootia,  &c.,  during 
the  last  ten  years ;  a  result  which  cannot  excite  much  surprise,  when  we 
find  that  two  regiments  landed  in  that  Command  from  the  West  Indies 
in  December,  one  in  January,  two  in  February,  and  one  in  March,  some 
of  them  wholly  unprovided  with  winter  clothing.  This  increase  appeai*s 
to  have  been  confined  to  catarrh,  the  admissions  from  other  diseases  of 
the  lungs  having  been  fewer  than  formerly. 

The  Report  shows  that  two  regiments,  which  came  direct  from  home, 
had,  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  their  service,  on  the  average,  48  cases 
of  catarrh  in  each ;  one  from  the  Mediterranean  had  98 ;  three  from  the 
West  Indies  had  an  average  of  134  each;  and  three  from  Jamaica  138 
each.  It  is  stated  that  in  later  years,  when  better  preparations  were 
made,  the  disparity  became  less  obvious. 

Adverting  to  the  extent  of  pulmonary  disease  in  America,  the  reporters 
observe : 

"  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  low  temperature  and  severity 
of  cliuiatc  as  the  chief  exriting  causes,  it  will  no  doubt  seem  remarkable,  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  by  diseases  of  the  lungs  duriug  the  same  ten  years  in  Malta 
was  7'9;  while  in  Canada  it  only  amounted  to  7'4  per  1000  of  the  strength.  In 
the  Mediterranean  Report  we  have  already  shown  that  the  same  holds  good  even 
as  regards  consumption  aud  spitting  of  hlood,  the  admissions  in  Malta  to  those 
in  Canada  being  relatively  as  9*8  to  8*4,  and  the  deaths  in  hospital  as  4*3  to  8  8.* 

These  remarks  are  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  results  in  the  Report 
on  the  Health  of  the  United  States  Army,  which  show  the  admissions 
into  hospital  for  consumption  to  have  been  7  per  1000  of  the  strength  at 
the  posts  in  the  Northern  States,  11 -jV  P^''  1000  at  those  between  New 
York  and  Savannah,  and  %^^  at  the  Southern  stations  on  the  Lower 
Mississipi  and  in  East  Flonda.     As  regards  the  civil  population : 

"  In  the  principal  towns  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  deatlis  annually 
by  these  diseases  is  as  follows: 
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contiuent  where  we  have  troops,  affords  another  striking  instaiu^boir  little  that 
dis(;ase  appears  to  be  influenced  bjr  those  atmosplieric  causes  whidi  were  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  most  active  in  inducing  it.  r)o  far  as  reeards  consumption, 
tlie  proportion  attacked  ann\iallj  of  the  whole  Force  has  on^  been  about  4  per 
thotisand.  In  the  Mediterranean,  out  of  an  equal  number,  the  proportion 
attacked  would  have  been  5A-,  and  among  Infantry,  in  the  United  iCingdooi, 
10 W-  Even  in  the  mild  ana  equable  climate  of  the  Bermudas,  the  proportion 
attacked  by  the  same  disease  would  have  been  9  per  thousand  of  the  strength. 
This  island  has  entirely  escaped  epidemics  of  cholera  and  influenza,  the  causes  of 
so  much  sickness  and  mortality  elsewhere." 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  confined  our  observations  to  the  amount 
of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops ;  there  are,  however,  other 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  Report,  to  which  we  shall  now  very  briefly 
advert.     The  first  of  these  is  the  extent  of 

Invaliding,  the  term  applied  to  discharging  men  as  nnfit  for  military 
service.  So  long  as  the  system,  before  alluded  to,  continues,  of  requiring 
some  specific  disability  to  be  assigned  before  a  soldier  is  dischai^ged,  no 
deductions  of  any  value  can  be  drawn  fi^om  the  numbers  invalided,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  cases  where  real  disqualification  for 
duty  exists,  and  those  where  some  disabUity  is  assigned  merely  as  an  excuse 
to  pension  oflT  an  old  soldier.  "When  the  limited  enlistment  act  is  in 
full  operation,  the  returns  on  this  head  will  be  more  satisfactory.  We  may 
observe,  however,  the  large  proportion  of  men  invalided  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean commands  on  account  of  pulmonic  aflfections,  amounting  to  more 
than  one-  third  of  the  whole  number  discharged,  corroborates  the  previous 
conclusions  as  to  the  infiuence  of  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
tltis  class  of  diseases.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  pro- 
poi*tion  invalided  on  this  account  in  the  Mediterranean  and  British 
America,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  of  climate.     For  instance, 

"The  number  invalided  for  pidmonic  disease  b  almost  precisely  the  same  in 
Gibraltar,  where  tlie  temperature  ranges  from  45**  to  86",  as  in  Canada,  where  it 
nins:cs between  23°  below,  and  87**  -above  zero;  and  in  Malta,  an  island  remarkable 
for  its  uniformity  of  temperature,  the  results  are  identical  with  those  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  brunswicK,  where  the  tlicrmometer  lias  been  known  to  fall  52**  in 
twenty-four  hours;  while  in  the  Ionian  islands,  in  which  the  alternations  of  tem- 
perature are  greater  and  more  sudden  than  iu  the  other  Mediterranean  commands, 
the  proportion  is  lower  than  in  the  Bermudas,  the  climate  of  which  has  been 
described  as  perpetual  summer." 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  proportion  discharged  on  account  of  diseases 
of  the  eyeF» — at  one  time  a  source  of  great  inefficiency  and  expense — has 
been  reduced  more  than  one-half,  and  amounts  now  to  only  0*56  per 
1000  of  the  strength;  but  in  the  American  commands  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  the  numbers  invalided  for  this  cause. 

Average  number  constantlt/  sick. — The  proportion  constantly  non- 
effective from  sickness  appears  to  vary  but  little  in  the  different  com- 
mands whose  health  details  we  have  been  investigating.  Thus,  it  has 
been  40  per  1000  among  the  cavalry  at  home,  and  the  troops  in  Canada; 
43  among  the  foot  guards,  and  the  troops  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta;  44 
in  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  56  at  Bermuda,  the  excess  in  the  latter 
depending  upon  the  large  amount  6f  diseases  of  the  bowels^  and  of  feven* 
In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  it  has  only  amounted  to  35  per 
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1000,  but  there  seeme  reason  to  believe  that  the  sick  of  the  detachments 
were  not  reported  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  other  commands. 

There  is  a  section  on  the  iri/fuence  of  age  and  lengt^t  of  residence  on  Ae 
mortalUy  in  each  of  the  commands,  but  the  resiUts  being  given  in  a 
tabular  form,  are  so  condensed  that  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Beport  itself  for  information  on  this  interesting  topic. 

The  next  section  relates  to  the  Mortality  of  the  Officers,  This,  however^ 
is  so  much  affected  by  the  opportunities  they  enjoy  of  selling  out,  or 
retiring  on  half-pay  when  their  health  becomes  impaired,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  institute  a  fair  comparison  between  the  relative  mortality 
among  them  and  the  soldiers. 

There  yet  remains  one  subject  to  be  noticed, — the  vn^Utanoe  of  ^ 
Beaeons  in  prodticing  sickness  and  mortality  among  t/ie  troops.  We  shall 
reserve  this  topic,  however,  for  another  occasion,  when  the  subject  of 
medical  meteorology  comes  under  review. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceiling  pages,  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  leading  facts  contained  in  the  Report;  bub  in  doing  so,  we  have  of 
course  been  obliged  to  pass  unnoticed  many  minor  points  of  interest. 
For  these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Blue  Book  itself^  with  an 
assurance  that  a  perusal  of  it  will  amply  repay  any  who  are  interested  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  diseases,  or  the  study  of  their  influence 
upon  ma<3ses  of  men.  Upon  one  point  we  must  give  the  authors  every 
credit — while  for  the  purpose  of  more  easy  comparison  they  have  grouped 
the  diseases  into  classes,  they  have  always,  in  the  appendix,  given  detailed 
numerical  abstracts  of  the  admisdiona  and  deaths:  and  thus  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  individuals  to  make  use  of  the  facts  in  their  investi- 
gations into  the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  any  particular  disease 

We  have  only  further  to  express  our  conviction  of  the  immense  vmhie 
of  the  information  contained  in  this  Report,  as  well  aa  of  the  skill  with 
which  it  has  been  so  lucidly  arranged. 


Review  VII. 

Vestiges  oftlie  Natural  Jlistory  of  Creation.     Tenth  Edition. 

LondoHy  1853. 

Ik  the  mind  of  any  one  at  all  practically  acquainted  with  science,  the 
appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Vestiges'  at  the  present  day,  has  much 
the  effect  that  the  inconvenient  pertinacity  of  Banquo  had  upon  Macbeth. 
"  Time  was,  that  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die.'*  So  time 
was,  that  when  a  book  had  been  shown  to  be  a  mass  of  pretentious  non- 
sense, it,  too,  quietly  sunk  into  its  proper  limbo.  But  these  days  appear^ 
unhappily,  to  have  gone  by,  and  the  same  utter  ignorance  of  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  methods  of  science  and  the  criterion  of  truth,  which  were 
evidenced  to  a  Faraday  by  the  greedy  reception  of  the  table-turning  folly, 
have  encouraged  the  author  of  the  'Vestiges'  to  venture  upon  a  tenth 
edition,  **  with  extensive  additions  and  emendations."  We  doubt  not  that 
this  edition — very  pretty  and  well  got  up  it  is — will  be  as  greedily  swfcl. 
«e— xui.  -8 
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lowed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  as  any  of  the  other  nine,  to  the  great 
glory  nnd  no  small  profit,  of  its  modest  and  ingenious  author.  We  grudge 
no  man  either  the  glory  or  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  ehurlatanerie,  and 
xve  can  hardly  expect  that  those  who  are  so  ignorant  of  science  as  to  be  misled 
by  the  *  Vestiges/  >vill  read  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  subject;  but  a 
book  may,  like  a  weed,  acquire  an  importance  by  neglect,  which  it  could 
have  attained  in  no  other  mode;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  our  somewhat 
unpleasant  duty  to  devote  a  few  of  our  pages  to  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  leading  points  of  this  once  attractive  and  still  notorious  work  of 
fiction :  indeed  we  feel  the  more  called  upon  to  undertake  this  criticism  at 
present,  since,  as  we  shall  sec,  the  *  Vestigiarian'  has  bolstered  up  his  case 
by  the  use  of  names  and  authorities,  which,  were  it  justifiable,  might  give 
a  certain  value  to  his  statements. 

It  would  be  no  less  wearisome  than  unprofitable  to  go  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  all  the  blunders  and  mis-statenients  of  the  *  Vestigrcs' — to 
drag  to  light  all  the  suggestions  of  the  false  and  suppressions  of  the  true, 
which  abound  in  almost  every  page,  and  which,  in  a  work  of  such  preten- 
sion, of  such  long  elaboration,  and  so  filled  with  whining  assertions  of 
sincerity,  are  almost  as  culpable,  if  they  proceed  from  ignorance,  as  if  they 
were  the  result  of  intention.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fundamental  i)ro])()<;ition  of  the  book  and  to  some  one  or  two  of 
those  matters  connected  with  the  biological  sciences,  which  come  n\ore 
particularly  within  the  province  of  this  review. 

Tlie  Vestigiarian  modestly  tells  us,  that  none  of  his  critics  have  riglitly 
conceived  *'the  fundamental  proposition  of  the  work"  (Proofs,  <fcc.,  Iviii); 
and  in  answer  to  the  reproiich  of  8UY)erficiality,  he  says,  that  "  to  be  a 
superficial  book,  it  has  been  remarkably  hard  to  un<lerstand"  (Ibid.).  >Ve 
really  must  suggest  that  difiiculty  of  comprehension  is  by  no  means  a  test 
of  depth  of  thought,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  leave  out,  in  the  eleventh 
edition,  the  confession,  that  this  book,  so  popular  with  the  mob,  is  iuc(»m- 
prehensible  to  the  thinker.  Obscurity  is  more  often  the  result  of  the 
muddiness  than  of  the  depth  of  the  stream  of  thought.  This,  by  the  way, 
however:  for,  lest  we  should  fall  under  like  eondeumation.  we  quote  here 
the  author's  own  words,  that  "  The  actual  proposition  of  the  *  Vestiges'  is 
*  creation  in  the  manner  of  law,'  that  is,  the  Creator  working  iu  a  natural 
course,  or  by  natural  means."  (Proofs,  lix.)  Hero  then  is  the  idea  of  the 
book,  and  if  the  author  has  not  demonstrated  this,  it  is  so  much  waste 
paper.  There  is,  however,  one  j)reliminary  which  must  be  settled  before 
posfiing  to  the  question  of  demonstration — namely,  has  this  potent  proposi- 
tion, as  it  is  here  expressed,  any  intelligible  meaning  at  all? 

What  is  the  sense  of  the  terras  "  Law"  and  "  Nature"?  Nature  is,  of 
course,  the  totality  of  all  laws,  and  therefore  our  inquiry  is  limited  to  the 
question  of  the  meaning  of  "  Law."  As  we  prefer  not  to  adopt  any  defini- 
tion not  admitted  by  our  author,  we  will  turn  to  his  own  pages,  thomgh 
there  really  are  authorities  (Sir  John  Herschel,  or  Mr.  John  Mill,  for 
instance),  to  whom  we  should  give  a  preference— especially  as  the  Vesti- 
giarian does  not  pursue  that  pleasant  and  usefnl  habit  of  being  ccrasistent 
with  himselfi  but  has  one  theoretical  meaning,  which  he  defines  and  writes 
about^  and  one  practical,  which  he  acts  upon.  The  former  is  brought 
forward  explidUy  in  controversy ;  the  latter  impUady  in  the  body  of  the 
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book.     The  former  may  be  met  with  in  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock. 

"  Law,  I  have  over  and  over  again  said,  is  merely  a  t«rm  of  human  eon- 
vrnience  to  express  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  will  of  God  is  worked 
out  in  external  nature ;  and  lie  must  he  ever  present  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  universe,  as  the  only  means  by  Mhich  tliey  could  be  even  for  a  moment  sua- 
tivined.'*  (Proofs,  kii.) 

We  perfectly  a«^ree  with  this  definition  of  Law;  but  suppose  that  we 
substitute  it  for  the  word  law  in  the  portentous  formula  we  have  cited 
above,  thus — *'  Creation  took  place,"  "  in  the  orderly  manner  in  which  the 
will  of  God  is  worked  out  in  external  nature,"  "  he  being  inunediately 
present;"  and,  stripped  of  unnecessary  verbiage,  it  comes  to  this,  that 
"  Creation  took  place  in  an  orderly  manner,  by  the  direct  agency  of  the 
Deity."     A  ))roposition  which  is  a^  old  a«  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

As  exhibited  in  controversy  explicitly,  then,  the  j)ropo8ition  of  the 
*  Vestiges'  is,  as  a  scientific  explanation  of  Creation,  not  a  whit  in  advance  of 
the  notions  entertained  by  our  grandmothers;  but  the  tacit,  implied  propo- 
tion  which  the  author,  whenever  pressed,  denies,  but  always  acts  ui)on,  is 
very  diil'erent.  The  Vestigiariau,  in  fact,  with  no  small  pride,  contrasts 
this  Ids  own  private  notion — L  With  the  allowing  of  the  existence  of  any 
"  dominion  of  marvel;"  2.  With  the  notion  of  creative  fiats,  interferences  or 
interpasitions  of  creative  energy — with  the  need  of  a  "  special  attention" 
''  whenever  a  new  family  of  organisms  is  introduced ;"  3.  With  the  "  un- 
diguitied"  notion  that  the  nodulositics  and  corrugations  of  a  cephalopod 
are  "  worthy  of  the  particular  care  of  that  same  Almighty  who  willed 
at  once  the  whole  means  by  which  infinity  was  replenished  with  its 
worlds." 

What  then  is  this  real  proposition  of  the  *  Vestiges  f  It  is  simply^ 
exhibited  in  all  its  naked  cnideness,  the  l>elief  tlicU  a  law  is  an  entity — a 
Logos  interme<liate  between  the  Creator  and  his  works — which  is  enter* 
tained  by  the  Vestigiariau  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  those  who,  tike 
himself,  indulge  in  science  at  second-hand  and  dispense  totally  with  logic. 
To  use  a  phrase  of  M.  Comte's — the  mind  of  the  Vestigiarian  is  in  the 
metaphysic  stage,  and  confounds  its  own  abstraction  with  objective  fact. 

A  few  citations  will  abundantly  bear  out  what  we  have  said.  Thus  at 
p.  307,  "  natural  laws"  are  said  "  to  produce  winds,"  and  are  "  sometimes 
unusually  concentrated  in  space  or  in  time,  so  as  to  produce  storms  and 
hurricanes,  by  which  much  damage  is  done." 

Again,  at  p.  307,  we  find  the  following  mysterious  passage: — "Tlie 
laws  presiding  over  meteorology,  life,  and  mind,  are  necessarily  less 
definite,  as  they  ha-m  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  mutually-related 
results." 

"  Indefinite  laws" !  "  which  produce  residts^'  I  ! 

Once  more— 

^*  The  Creator,  then,  is  seen  to  have  formed  our  earth,  aud  effected  upon  it  a 
long  and  comphcated  series  of  changes,  iu  the  same  manuer  in  which  wc  and  that 
he  conducts  the  affairs  of  niiturc  before  our  living  e)C8 :  that  \&,  in,  the  mun/ier  rf 
natural  law.  This  is  no  rash  or  unauthorized  affinnation.  .  .  .  .  It  is  a  point  cf 
stupendous  importance  iu  human  knowledge ;  here  at  once  is  the  whole  region  of 
the  inorganic  taken  out  of  the  dominion  of  marvel,  and  placed  under  an  idea  of 
divine  regulation;  which  wc  may  endlessly  admire  and  trust  in."  (p.  118.) 
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And  again  (p.  114)  with  regard  to  the  modes  of  origin  of  organic 

bodies. 

**  The  Eternal  Sovereif^i  arranges  a  solar  or  an  astral  system,  hy  dispositions 
imparted  primordiallv  to  matter;  he  causes,  by  the  same  majestic  means,  vast 
oceans  to  form  and  continents  to  rise,  and  all  the  grand  meteoric  agencies  to  pro- 
ceed in  ceaseless  altcniution,  so  as  to  (it  the  earth  for  a  residence  of  organic 
beings.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  fuci  and  corals  are  to  be 
for  the  lirst  time  placed  in  those  oceans,  a  change  in  his  plan  of  administration  is 
required.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  presunied  to  be  the  mode  of  his  oj^rations. 
The  ign<irant  believe  the  very  hand  ot^  the  Deity  to  be  at  work.  Amongst  the 
learned,  we  hear  of  *  creative  fiats,*  *  interferences,*  *  interpositions  of  the  creative 
energy,'  all  of  t  hem  very  obscure  phrases,  apparently  not  susceptible  of  a  scientific 
explanation,  but  all  tending  simply  to  this, — that  the  work  was  done  in  a  marvel- 
lous way,  and  not  in  the  way  of  nature.  Let  the  contrast  between  the  two  pro- 
positions be  well  marked.  According  to  the  first,  all  is  done  by  the  continuous 
energy  of  the  divine  will, — a  power  which  has  no  regard  to  great  or  small :  accord- 
ing to  the  second,  there  is  a  procedure  strictly  resembling  that  ot  a  human  beinc: 
in  the  inanagement  of  his  ail'airs.  And  not  only  on  this  one  occasion,  but  all 
along  the  stretch  of  geological  time,  this  special  attention  is  needed  whenever 
anew  family  of  organisms  is  to  l)e  introduced :  a  new  fiat  for  fishes,  another  for 
reptiles,  a  third  for  birds;  nay,  taking  up  the  present  views  of  geologists  as  to 
species,  such  an  event  as  the  commencement  of  a  certain  cephalopod,  one  with  a 
few  new  nodulosities  and  comigat  ions  upon  its  shell,  woidd,  on  this  theory,  require 
the  particular  care  of  that  same  Almighty  who  willed  at  once  the  whole  means  by 
which  INFINITY  was  replenished  with  its  worlds  !'* 

If  tiie  author  of  the  *  Vestiges'  really  means  by  law,  simply  the  mode  in 
which  the  "Will  of  God'* — who  is  ever  present  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
universe — takes  effect,  as  he  says  he  does,  what  meaning  is  there  in  the 
passages  wc  have  just  quoted?  If  everything  is  the  direct  result  of  tlie 
Will  of  God,  what  does  his  theory  differ  from  that  of  the  "  learned,"  at 
whom  he  sneers  1  If  the  Deity  be  ever  present  and  phenomena  are  the 
manifestation  of  his  will — law  being  simply  a  name  for  the  order  in  which 
these  occur — wliat  is  every  phenomenon  but  the  effect  of  a  "  creative  fiat," 
an  "interference,"  an  "interposition  of  creative  energy]"  If  everything 
be  the  expression  of  the  will  of  a  present  Deity — as  the  Vestigiarian 
affirms  when  it  suits  him — the  introduction  of  every  "new  family  or 
organism,'  nuist  be  an  act  of  "  special  attention ;"  and  upon  Ills  own  show- 
ing, the  Vestigiarian  should  believe,  that  the  "  corrugations  and  nodulo- 
sities*'  upon  a  cephalopod's  shell,  as  much  require  "  the  particular  care  of 
the  Almighty,"  as  "the  re|)leni8hment  of  infinity  with  worlds." 

But,  truly,  what  an  entirely  false  and  mean  view  of  Nature  is  revealed 
in  this  very  phrase,  what  utter  snobbism  and  philisterei  of  conception.  What 
is  great  and  what  is  small  in  nature,  from  whose  bountiful  hand  all  things 
are  poured  out  equally  complete  and  equally  perfect?  Why  should  not 
the  chambers  of  a  cephalopod's  shell  be  as  worthy  of  the  particular  care  of 
the  Almighty  in  their  .production,  as  our  Vestigiarian  himself,  or  any  of 
the  other  nebulae?  What  are  Alps  and  Andes  but  ''corrugations  and 
nodulosities"  upon  the  mother  earth,  whose  majesty  he  slanders!  What 
are  the  worlds,  whose  magnitude  excites  his  admiratiou,  but  ''cor- 
rugations and  nodulosities"  upon  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  universe? 
We  are  half  inclined  to  doubt  whether  our  author  has  progressed  even 
BO  far  as  the  "  metaphysic"  condition  of  mind,  or  whe^er  he  has  yet 
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emerged  from  that  Fetish  worship,  where  reverence  is  proportionate  to  the 
bigness  of  the  idol. 

Totally  inconsistent  with  itself — the  product  of  coarse  feeling  operating 
in  a  crude  intellect — the  boasted  fundamental  conception  of  the  '  Vestiges' 
turns  out  to  be  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  and  might  be  well  left  to 
find  it  own  level,  were  it  not  that  the  Vestigiarian  has  mixed  up  and 
confounded  together  with  his  supposed  explanation  of  creation,  this  **  crea- 
tion" in  the  manner  of  law,  the  totally  independent  idea^  which  took  its 
origin  in  far  other  heads — that  the  past  may  be  interpreted  by  the  pre- 
sent; and  that  the  succession  of  phenomena  in  past  times,  took  place  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  at  the  present  day.  Such  a  pro- 
position is  the  base  of  the  modem  science  of  history,  whether  natural  or  civil : 
its  truth  or  falsehood  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry,  but  the 
result  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  "  region  of  marvel." 

If  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell  we  affirm  that  the  physical  forces  at  present  at 
work  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  changes  undergone  by  the  earth*s 
surface  in  past  ages,  we  do  not  render  those  changes  either  more  or  lesa 
wonderful  than  they  were  before — nor  do  we  in  any  way  account  for  them 
— we  merely  state  them  in  a  readily  conceivable  form. 

So,  if  with  the  Progressionists,  we  conceive  that  species  of  living  beings 
undergo  transmutation  at  the  present  day ;  that  this  transmutation  is  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  type ;  aud  that  all  the  kinds  of  living  beings  which 
have  ever  existed  upon  the  earth's  surface,  have  originated  in  this  way;  the 
idea  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  and  must  be  admitted  or  rejected  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  attainable ;  but  if  fully  proved,  it  would  not  be,  in  any 
intelligible  sense,  an  explan<Uion  of  creation;  such  "creation  in  the 
manner  of  natural  law,"  would,  in  fact,  simply  be  an  orderly  miracle. 

In  truth,  every  one  who  possesses  the  least  real  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  science,  is  perfectly  aware  that  "  natural  laws"  are  nothing  but 
an  epitome  of  the  observed  history  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  and 
to  assert  that  the  Creator,  from  whom  these  phenomena  proceeded,  worked 
in  the  manner  of  natural  law  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  scope  for 
wonder,  is  as  if  one  should  say  that,  in  ancient  Greece,  he  worked  in  the 
manner  of  Grote's  Histoiy,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  Greek  civilization — that  is  to  say,  the  phrase  is  simply  ridiculous 
aud  unmeaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  by  the  expression,  "  creation  took  place  in  the 
manner  of  law,"  we  mean  only  that  the  new  phenomena  were  corre- 
lated together,  or  succeeded  one  another  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  certain  phenomena  are  correlated  or  succeed  one  another  at  the 
present  day;  if  we  assert  that  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece  was 
developed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  civilization  of  a  new  community  at 
the  present  day,  we  have  a  scientific  proposition  which  is  intelligible  aud 
is  capable  of  proof  or  disproof;  but  the  demonstration  of  the  analogy  of 
two  sets  of  phenomena,  each  of  which  is  marvellous,  does  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  diminish  the  marvellousness  of  either.  The  production  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  by  German  civilization,  is  analogous  to  that  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  by  English  civilization ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  /act  of 
the  origin  in  either  case  is  thereby  rendered  less  wonderful,  or  in  any  way 
explained. 
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Whether  true  or  false,  then,  tlie  scientific  basis  of  the  '  Vesti^^es'  cannot 
bear  uut  its  speculative  eonclusiotis;  for  the  progression  theory,  if  true, 
would  be  no  exphmation  of  eresition.  But  has  the  progression  theory  any 
real  foundation  in  the  facts  of  palKontology  1  We  believe  it  has  wow^,  and 
for  the  follf»wing  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  with  nspect  to  plants.  We  must  altogether  demur 
to  the  assumption  at  p.  54  of  the  *  Vestiges,'  that  "  the  numerous  ftmgi 
an<l  other  lowly  forms,  could  scarcely  have  left  clear  memorials  of  them- 
selves  in  the  rocks,  or  iu  the  masses  of  coal."  Lichens,  at  any  rate,  are 
hanl  and  iudestructible  enough,  and  had  there  l)een  a  "  cryptogamic  age," 
in  which  the  flora  was  composed  of  fungi,  algre,  and  lichens,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  latter  should  not  have  been  precerve<l.  But  so  far  from 
there  being  reason  to  believe  in  the  absence  of  higher  plants?  in  the  early 
ages,  the  fact  is,  as  even  the  author  of  the  *  Vestiges'  admits,  at  p.  59,  that 
in  Portugal,  and  in  America,  in  the  lower  Devonian  and  even  in  the  Silurian 
— that  is,  the  lowest  fossil iferous — rixiks,  not  only  ferns,  but  lejmlodeodra, 
which  arc  among  the  highest  cryptogamic  forms,  have  been  discovered. 
Even  supposing  then  that  the  ludicrous  classification  of  planf*,  quoted 
with  apparent  appi-obation,  italics  and  all,  from  an  article  in  the  *  Quar- 
terly Review,'  by  our  Vestigiarian,*  were  correct,  the  first  plants  would 
still  be  the  very  highest  cryptogamia,  and  not  low  forms,  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

There  are  two  points  which  should  be  carefully  remembered  by  every 
one  who  would  understand  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  progression  theor}* 
as  applied  to  plants,  but  which  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Vestipfiarian — 
the  first  is,  that  during  the  carboniferous  epoch,  ferns  existed,  so  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
generically  dirtercnt  (LyelJ,  'Manual,'  p.  310);  and  secondly,  that  the  lyco- 
podiacea*  and  equisctacoae  of  those  days,  were  much  more  highly  opganir.ed 
plants  than  any  of  their  present  representatives;  so  that  we  can  definitdy 
Say,  as  regards  the  crypt^>gamia,  that  since  the  carboniferous  epoch,  there 
has  been  no  advance  in  some  respects,  and  a  very  decided  falling  oif  in 
others. 

Precisely  similar  arguments  apply  to  the  lowest  discovered  rcnwins  of 
ai^imals.  These  have  been  found  in  the  Llandcilo  flags,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Bilurian  system,  and  are  cystidw,  graptolites,  trilobites,  and  lingulj» — 
the  latter  being  the  oldest  and  lowest.  Lingulce,  however,  are  anything 
but  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  organization  of  their  class ;  they  have  a  well- 
developed  intestine  and  well-developed  hearts,  a  nervous  system,  and  long, 
peculiarly  organized  arms.  So  far  from  the  bmchiopoda  being,  as  our 
author  states  (p.  199),  "  the  first  animals  we  meet  with  iu  this  line,  having 
parts  capable  of  commemorating  their  existence,"  there  lies  beuea(tli  them, 
in  the  zoological  scfile,  the  vast  series  of  the  polyzoa,  the  great  majority 
of  which  possess  hard  jmrts,  eminently  preservable;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tuhicata,  which  the  Vestigiarian,  guided  by  his  second-hand  infonnation, 
supposes  to  be  unpreservable  (ibid.) ;  while,  in  fact,  their  iDtegmnents  are 
ttln'ftys  woody  in  composition  and  often-so  in  hardness. 

As  to  the  graptolites,  the  asserti<»n  of  the  Yestigiarian,  at  p.  Si,  that 

*  "  Now  we  Mippose  it  will  he  admitted  the  Cryptof^mia,  Pba&noffainia,  Oxmnoipcrms.  and 
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they  are  "  a  humble  polypian  family,"  is  untrue.  All  the  evidence  that 
we  have  leads  us  to  believe,  that  they  were  either  ])ennatulidfe — which 
belong  to  the  more  highly-orjjanized  heliunthoid  polyjies — or  polyzoa^  which 
are  higher  stiU.  Here,  again,  the  lower  forma  of  polypes,  the  sertularians, 
are  eminently  preservablc;  so  that  had  they  first  exiisted,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  finding  them ;  and  as  if  to  spite  the  progressionists, 
those  forms  of  animal  life  which  lie  below  them,  the  sponges  and  foramini- 
fera  are  the  most  easily  preserved  of  all,  from  their  calcareous  spicula  and 
shells ;  but  of  these  hardly  a  trace  has  been  found  in  the  lowest  strata. 
This  fact  is  indeed  adverted  to  in  the  Proofs  and  Illustrations  (p.  xii.  et 
8eq.)j  where  the  author,  treating  of  the  forms  of  animals  in  ascending 
order,  "  illustrates"  his  own  geological  lore  by  placing  foramenifera  (sic)  a/ler 
polypiaria. 

Had  the  first  crustaceans  been  low  forms,  we  should  have  had  daphnidsB 
an.l  cypridae  in  the  Llandeilo  flags.  What  is  the  fact?  The  first  crusta- 
ooans  are  trilobitcs,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  lK»lieve,  resembled  the 
liniulus,  the  highest  of  the  entomostracous  crustaceans.  However,  sup- 
posing that  the  trilobitcs  are  very  low  Crustacea,  still,  in  the  series  of 
annular  animals,  annelids  are  below  them,  and  should  have  beenfound  earlier. 
The  reverse  is  the  case. 

As  respects  the  cystidcans,  we  must  remark,  that  the  absence  of  auy 
living  type  which  at  all  resembles  them,  should  lead  us  to  be  excessively 
cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  their  real  nature,  particularly  if  we 
consider  the  very  extraordinary  facts  which  Professor  Midler's  researches 
have  recently  revealed  to  us,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  adult  forms 
of  echinodemis  to  their  larvae;  and  which  are  a  sufficient  answer  to 
Agassiz's  dreams  upon  this  subject,  quoted  at  p.  xiii.  of  the  Illustrations. 
However,  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges,'  in  what  he  lias  to  say  about  the 
crinoids  and  cystideans,  exhibits  a  more  dense  ignorance  as  to  the  fajcts  of 
comparative  anatomy  than  is  even  usual  with  him.  The  crinoidea,  says  he, 
''  might  be  compared  to  a  lowly  kind  of  star-iish  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  flexible 

stalk,  arising  from  the  sea  bottom It  is  a  very  humble  animal, 

oidy,  indeed,  a  stomach,  with  arms  wherewith  to  supply  itself  with  food." 
We  have  a  sort  of  notion,  on  the  other  baud,  that  some  tea  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  one  Johannes  Miillcr — of  whom  our  erudite  Vestigiarian  may, 
}>erhaps,  have  heard,  in  the  course  of  his  laborious  and  conscientious  zoolo- 
gical studies — wrote  a  long  essay  upon  tlie  organization  of  the  Pentacrinus 
Kuropoeus,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  crinoids  have  a  spiral  intestine, 
provided  with  a  distinct  anus, — thus  standing  higher  than  some  asteridse, 
— a  very  distinct  water-vascular  system,  with  ambulatory  feet,  and  a  blood- 
vascular  system.  In  truth,  the  crinoi<is  arc  as  highly  organized  as  the 
asteridai ;  and  the  prevalent  notion  that  they  resemble  the  larval  forms  of 
other  echinoderms,  has  been  long  since  upset  by  the  dii?coveries  of  Miiller, 
BuKch,  ^,  which  demtmstrate  that  all  echinoderms,  so  far  from  being 
fixed,  are  locomotive  active  swimmers  in  their  youngest  sta^e;  and  that 
the  larvfie  of  crinoids  (coroatula)  resemble  those  of  the  highest  holothuriadS' 

As  for  the  other  animals  of  the  lower  Silurian  period,  the  Annelids  and 
the  Moiluses,  the  assertion  at  p.  41,  that  the  palaeontology  of  the  lower 
Silurian  period  exhibits  families,  "generally  speaking,  low  in  their  respec- 
tive lines  of  gradation,*'  is  as  little  borne  out  for  them,  as  for  the  otWs 
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to  which  we  have  referred.  The  often-repeated  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  nautilus- like  form  of  the  shell  of  Lituites  and  other  lower  Silurian 
genera,  that  these  were  tetrabranciate  cephalopods,  ceases,  as  Mr.  Austen 
has  well  shown,  to  have  much  weight,  when  we  consider,  that  if  wc  did  not 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  animal,  the  same  thing  would  be  (and 
indeed  was)  said  of  Spirula;  and  again,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
shell  of  Bellerophon  is  not  that  of  a  pleropod,  but  of  a  heteropod,  the 
most  highly-organized  among  the  mollusca  cephalophora. 

Such  is  the  Fauna  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata.  It  contains  animals 
which  are,  to  use  the  weakest  phrase,  far  above  the  lowest  in  their  resj>ect- 
ive  lines,  and  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  animals,  sponges,  foraminifera, 
and  sertularian  polypes — all  of  which  are  very  easy  of  preservation — it 
offers  few  traces. 

The  facts  which  we  have  stated  are  notorious ;  they  have  been  insisted 
upon  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  they  are  tauglit  every  year  by  Professor  E. 
Forbes,  in  his  public  lectures  at  the  School  of  Mines  ;  they  are  denied  by  no 
one;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  closely  allied  to  disgust,  that  we 
perused  pages  140  and  141  of  the  *  Vestiges,'  in  which  we  find  the  bare- 
faced assertion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  progression  of  animal  forms  in 
time,  is  "  only  feebly  disputed  by  one  or  two  geologists ;"  t!iat  '*  it  can  be 
asserted,  en  the  authority  of  the  first  naturalists  of  the  ago,  that,  in  all  the 
conspicuous  orders  of  animals,  there  have  been,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
strong  appearances  of  a  progress  of  forms,  from  the  more  simple  to  the 
more  complex ;"  that  "  the  general  fact  of  a  progress  in  all  the  orders  is 
not  to  be  doubted;"  while  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  appearance  of  progression  in  some  groups,  afforded  by  the 
known  laws  of  bathymetrical  distribution,  so  admirably  developed  by  Pro- 
fessor Forbes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Forbes  and  Lyell  are  the  "  one 
or  two  geologists,"  whose  opinions  are  treated  with  so  much  contempt  by 
our  Vestigiarian. 

The  most  prominent  argument  made  use  of  by  those  advocates  of  the 
progression  theory,  from  whom  the  Vestigiarian  derives  his  information, 
is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  palaeozoic  fishes.  Agassiz,  the  great 
investigator  of  these  animals,  whose  lively  fancy  has  done  at  least  as  much 
harm  to  natural  science  as  his  genius  has  assisted  its  progress,  maintains 
that  the  Ganoid  and  Placoid  fishes  of  the  Devonian  epoch,  represent  the 
embryonic  stages  of  osseous,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  more  perfect"  fishes,  in 
their  heterocercal  tail,  cartilaginous  skeleton,  and  more  or  less  persistent 
chorda  dorsalis.  The  Vestigiarian,  who  parades  Agassiz  on  all  occasions  as 
tli£  philosophical  naturalist  of  the  day, — a  circumstance  in  itself  sufficiently 
indicative  of  his  own  scientific  knowledge  and  judgment, — greedily  seizes 
upon  this  notion,  re-enforcing  it  in  the  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the 
present  edition  by  the  authority  of  the  writer  in  the  '  Quarterly,*  from 
whom  he  quotes  the  following  passage : 

**  It  is  no  argument  against  the  views  that  naturally  arise  out  of  the  summary 
of  the  facts  of  Paheoutology,  as  they  are  now  known,  to  ui^  that '  the  fish  and 
reptiles  of  the  secondary  rocks  are  as  fully  developed  in  their  organization,  as  those 
now  hviiig/ — (<SVr  Charles  lAfell.)  ....  One  of  the  leading  distinctions  aniongst 
animals  is  the  jiosition  of  the  skeleton ;  the  great  binary  division  of  Lamarck  into 
vcrtebrata  and  iuFertebrata  was  based  upon  this  distinction;  and  Cuvier's  supple- 
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mentary  labours,  which  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  and 
value  of  the  invertebrate  groups,  have  served  in  the  main  to  confirm  the  reality 
of  the  great  characteristic  manifested  in  the  intermJ  or  external  position  of  the 
skeleton. 

"  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  no  completely  ossified  vertebrata 
of  a  fish  had  been  discovered  in  the  strata  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  period. 
Those  strata  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  have  been  most  extensively  investigated. 
iVfl  reffards  the  internal  skeleton,  these  primeval  fishes  were  less  fully  developed 
than  those  of  the  tertiary  and  existing  seas. 

"  [Their  external  or  deruuil  skeleton]  was  not  only  developed  in  excess,  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  majority  of  recent  fishes,  but  presented  in  its  form  and  struc* 
ture  a  closer  analogy  to  the  exo-skeletons  of  iiivertebrata  than  Uiat  of  any  known 
fish  which  possesses  the  same  system  of  hard  parts  well  calcified.  In  Pterichthys, 
Pamphractus,  and  Coccosteus — e.  g.,  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone  rocks  of  Scotland, 
the  exo-skeleton  presents  the  form  of  large  plates,  either  symmetrical,  or  articu- 
lated symmetric^iUy  by  straight  sutures,  like  the  shell  of  the  lobster.  The  lai^ 
calcified  dermal  shield  which  protected  the  head  of  the  Cephalas])is,  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  that  of  a  trilobite  of  the  division  Asaph  us."  (pp.  xxiii. — iv.) 

All  this  is  ascribed  by  the  Vestigiarian  to  Professor  Owen,  but  we  really 
must,  however  unauthorizedly,  interpose  to  save  the  learned  Professor^s 
reputation,  and  to  i)rotect  bim  against  the  ascription  of  supposititious 
writings,  with  which  his  known  and  published  opinions  are  totally  at 
variance.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  who  ventures  to  write  upon 
matters  of  comparative  anatomy  should  be  unacquainted  with  Professor 
Owen's  Hunterian  Lectures  upon  Fishes'?  But  the  whole  of  Chapter  VI. 
in  that  excellent  work  is  devoted  to  a  most  successful  demonstration  of 
the  non-embryonic  nature  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  the  author  speaks, 
not  without  some  contempt,  of  the  progressionists : 

"  Yet  there  are  some  who  would  shut  out,  by  easily  comprehended  but  quite 
gratuitous  systems  of  progressive  transmutation  and  self-creative  forces,  the  soul- 
expauding  api)reciations  of  the  final  purposes  of  the  fecund  varieties  of  the  animal 
structures,  by  M'hich  we  are  drawn  nearer  to  the  great  Eirst  Cause.  They  see 
notliing  more  in  this  modification  of  the  skeleton,  which  is  so  beautifully  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  highest  organized  of  Jiskes,  than  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
cartilaginous  condition  of  the  reutilian  embryo  in  an  euormous  tadpole,  arrested 
at  an  incomplete  stage  of  typical  acvelopment.  But  they  have  been  deceived  by 
the  common  name  given  to  the  plagiostomous  fishes :  the  animal  basis  of  the 
shark's  skeleton  is  not  cartilage 

In  like  manner  the  modifications  of  the  dermal  skeleton  of  fishes  have  been 
viewed  too  exclusively  in  a  retrospective  relation  with  the  prevalent  cliaracter  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  invei-tebratc  animals."  (p.  147.) 

And  again  at  p.  148 : 

"  These  teleological  interpretations  of  the  dermal  bony  plates  may  give  some 
insight  into  the  habits  and  conditions  of  existence  of  tho»e  Gmnoid  and  heavily 
protected  Placoid  fishes  which  so  predominated  in  the  earlier  periods  of  animal 
life  in  our  planet ;  whereas  these  Ganoids  and  Placoids  have  hitherto  been  viewed 
ahuost  exclusively  by  the  light  of  the  analogy  of  an  embryonic  *  Age  of  Fishes,'  or 
explained  by  the  hyiK)thcsis  of  transmuted  Crustacea.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  atfinu  that  in  all  those  solid  parts  that  cover  and  shield  the  exterior  of  the  body 
of  the  sturgeon  and  analogous  fishes,  *  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  analogous  to 
any  pait  of  the  internal  articulated  skeleton  of  the  vertebrata,'  but  that  *  it  Is 
entirely  a  remnant  of  the  superficial  shells  of  the  invertebrata.'  You  would  hardly 
suppose,  from  these  exaggerated  expressions,  that  both  Ganoid  and  Placoid  plates 
are  as  richly  organized  aiid  permeated  by  nutrient  vesseb  as  the  bones  within ;  and 
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that  thoy  j)n'sont.  the  same  microscopic  structure  as  tlic  ossified  parts  of  the  tMido- 
skclctou  which  thej  serve  to  protect." 

And  in  addition  we  find,  in  the  arrangement  of  fishes  "  in  tlie  ascending 
series/'  at  p.  47,  that  the  Crunoid  fishes  are  placed  above  the  Cych>id  and 
Ctenoid  iisiies,  and  the  Placoid  fishes  again  iibove  tliem.* 

We  cannot  but  think  that  any  man  who  is  acquainted  with  these  pub- 
h'shed  opinions  of  the  Huuterian  Professor,  and  can  ascribe  the  article  in 
the  *  Quarterly'  to  him — or,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  not  being  acquainted 
with  them,  can  <lare  to  write  on  the  Paleontology  of  Fishes,  must  have  a 
superliuinan  ttllowance  of  the  "  a\s  trij)lex"  about  his  conscience  ;• — perhaps, 
however,  as  the  incognito  of  the  Vestigiarian  does  away  for  the  necessity 
of  the  presence  of  this  •'  exo-skeleton"  in  his  countenance,  the  principle  of 
"  hiilancanenC^  may  account  for  its  over-development  in  the  other  region. 

Our  critical  arm,  however,  is  really  weary  of  smiting  this  straw  giant, 
and  it  will  be  some  relief  to  ourselves  and  our  readers  to  digress  for  a  short 
space  on  to  the  general  question  of  the  organization  and  position  of  the 
Ganoid  tribes,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  us  to  form  the  key  of  the  position 
of  both  the  progressionists  and  their  ailversaries. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  the  low  position  of  the  Ganoid 
and  Placoid  fishes  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  are  the  following : 

{a.)  The  imperfect  development  of  their  vertebral  column,  and  its  non- 
ossification. 

{h.)  The  existence  of  an  extensive  exo  skeleton. 

(c.)  The  heterocercal  tail. 

{fl)  The  t^idpole-like  appearance  of  some  genera,  such  as  Cephalaspis, 
(tc. ;  tlie  position  of  the  viscera,  anus,  <kc.,  in  these  genera. 

{(1.)  To  say  nothing  of  Professor  Owen's  argument  as  to  the  possible 
teleological  meaning  of  the  comparatively  soft  state  of  the  vertebral 
column — of  the  fact  that  it  is  ossified  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  a 
manner  {Jvc.  cU.,  p.  147)  totally  different  from  that  of  an  embryot — and 
of  its  histological  difference  from  the  embryonic  tissue,  we  find  that  tlie 
amount  of  cartilage  in  the  vertebrai,  or  the  incompleteness  of  the  ossifying 
l)roc<.?ss,  h^ars  no  rcktftoa  whutsocver  to  tJie  position  of  th^  fish  in  the  scale^ 
or  to  the  rest  of  its  or(jayii.Z(ition.  This  is,  we  know,  a  bold  assertion,  but 
the  facts  are  open  to  every  one.  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  the  vertebra 
of  a  shark  with  that  of  a  pike  or  salmon,  we  shall  find  the  amount  of 
osseous  njatter  and  its  arrangement  to  differ  very  little  (see  Williamson, 
loc.  cit.) ;  wiiile,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Helmichthydai — a  highly  inter- 
esting class  of  fishes,  to  which  Professor  K(5Iliker  has  lately  directed  j)ar- 
ticular  attention — the  vertebral  column  contains  a  comj^Iete  chorda;  and 
though  this  is  surrounded  by  flexible  thickened  portions  which  represent 
the  bodies  of  vertebra,  these  are  not  true  vertebrse,  but  mere  thickened  and 
slightly  calcified  portions  of  the  sheath  of  the  chorda.  But  these  Helmich- 
thyda;  unquestionably  belong  to  the  division  of  the  Murcenidai,  and,  as 
Kiilliker  says,  "  are  osseous  fishes,  almost  without  bones,  with  a  chorda 
extending  to  the  skull,  and  almost  avertebrate." 

*  Sc«,  a1isf>,  Owen,  loc.  cit.,  pi  13.  ''  Shttrks  and  nyii,  ealled  «mphibit  ntntes  by  Lianantt,** 
in  explanation  of  the  phra«e  '*  higJier  fi.thcd,"  in  the  text. 

t  Set"  Professor  \TilUainion:  Structure  and  Development  of  Scales  and  Bonei  of  Fulicj. 
Phil,  iniiu.,  LS^l. 
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Again,  "  the  skeleton  of  the  Lepitlosiren  is  said  by  Professor  Owen  to 
manifest,"  upon  the  whole,  the  highest  grade  which  is  attained  in  the  class 
of  fishes  {loc.  crtt.  p.  83);  but  in  this  very  fish  the  embryonic  state  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  as  a  continuous  chondro-gelatinous  chord  remains, 
though  the  neur-and  par -apophyses,  many  cranial  bones,  and  the  maxillary, 
mandibular,  hyoidean,  and  scapuhir  arches  are  well  ossified  (Joe.  cit.  j).  57). 
Well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  paleeontologists,  especially  as  contrasted 
with  the  paragraph  from  the  '  Quarterly,'  above  quoted,  is  this  important 
passage,  at  p.  5T  of  the  same  work : 

"  llic  fact  of  many  fossil  Granoid  fislies  showing  the  same  parts  of  the  skeleton 
petritied  aud  undisturbed,  hut  without  a  trace  of  the  central  elements  of  the 
vertebra!,  shows  fhfft  the  transiiorial  condition  of  the  Lepidoaireiis  skeleton  was  not 
tfnconiifion  in  the  pnmfrral  niembei's  of  the  class.  So  far  as  the  observations  of  M. 
Aijassiz  have  extended,  not  one  of  the  fossil  fishes  hitherto  discovered  in  the 
8iluriau  and  Devonian  rocks,  the  most  ancient  in  which  remains  of  that  class  have 
het'n  found,  manifest  a  vertebral  centrum;  and  not  many  have  shown  nciural  and 
lucmal  arches  aud  spmcii." 

Here  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  l>elieving  that  the  Lepidosiren 
is  the  highest  member  of  its  class,  that  it  has  an  nnossifieil  vertebral 
column,  and  that  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  tribes  resembled  it  in  this 
respect.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  reiterated  argument  as  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  CJanoid  fishes,  drawn  from  this  very  fact? 

{h)  It  is  amusing  to  find  writers  who  argue  to  the  low  position  of  the 
Ganoid  fishes  from  their  resemblance  to  vertebrate  embrvos,  in  the  same 
breath  urging  the  excessive  development  of  the  exo-skeleton  as  con- 
firmatory of  their  views.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  so  far  as  the 
Oanuid  fishes  have  an  exo-skeleton,  they  depart  from  the  organization  of 
a  vertebrate  embryo,  and  that,  therefore,  the  two  trains  of  reasoning  are 
inconsistent  ?  So  far  as  their  exo-skeleton  approaches  an  invertebrate 
development,  to  precisely  that  extent  they  diverge  from  embryos,  which 
have  no  exo-skeleton.  But  is  it  true  that  the  Ganoid  exo-skeleton  in 
any  way  approximates  that  of  the  invertebrata,  or  that  it  is  more 
developed  than  that  of  osseous  fishes?  We  totally  deny  either  statement. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plates  upon  a  Pterichthys,  or  Holoptychus,  or  a 
Coccosteus,  is  totally  unlike  anything  articulate — unless  that  notable 
analogy  brought  forward  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  *  Quarterly,' 
that  they  have  straight  sutures  "  like  the  shell  of  a  lobster"  ("  an  M  in 
Macedou  and  an  M  in  Monmouth"),  is  to  have  any  weight ;  or  that  still 
more  forcible  evidence  that  somebody  has  "mistaken"  the  head  of  a 
Cephalaspis  for  that  of  an  Asaphus.  The  author  of  the  *  Vestiges'  has 
"  mistaken''  the  pen  of  the  '  Quarterly'  reviewer  for  Professor  Owen's — 
would  a  sane  man  take  this  as  evidence  of  the  fact? 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Ganoid  exo-skeleton  is  either 
more  extensive  or  better  developed  than  that  of  osseous  fishes,  unless 
mere  thickness  is  to  be  called  better  develojmient.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  a  perch  has  as  complete  an  osseous  covering  as  any  extinct  Ganoid 
fish  ;  every  scale  being  as  truly  a  bony  structure  as  the  bones  of  its  endo- 
skeleton ;  and  that  the  scales  of  the  Gurard  and  Trunk  and  File  fishes 
are  as  tliick  aud  as  strong  as  those  of  any  extinct  Ganoid. 

(c)  Similar  arguments  apply  to  the  heterocercal  tail-fin ;  the  Lepidosiren, 
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"  the  highest  fish/'  has  no  tail-fin  at  all :  a  particular  in  which  it  is 
exactly  resembled  by  Coccosteus,  Pterichthys,  and  Cephalaspis ;  which  have 
been  on  this  ground,  among  others,  relegated  to  the  lowest  division. 
Again,  the  ''  8alam»ndroid  Lepidosteus,  with  its  lung-like  air  bladder,** 
is,  among  the  Ganoid  fishes,  accounted  the.  highest  by  reason  of  the  ball 
and  socket  structure  of  its  vertebrae,  but  it  has  a  hetcrocercal  tail ;  while 
the  Amia,  which  has  ordinary  vertebrae,  has  the  tail  homocercal.  Surely 
criteria  like  these,  which  can  be  shown  to  fail  in  obvious  instances,  should 
hardly  be  applied  to  so  obscure  a  subject  as  Palaeontology. 

(d)  Perhaps  the  most  singular  mode  of  proving  the  inferiority  of 
organization  of  Ccphalasi>is,  «fcc.,  however,  is  by  comparing  them  to 
tadpoles  of  Batrachia  (Agassiz).  Surely,  if  this  argues  anything,  it  is 
that  they  are  higher  than  other  fishes.  The  grounds  of  the  comparison 
are  worth  noting;  they  are  these:  the  large  head,  undistinguished  from 
the  thorax;  the  aggregation  of  the  viscera  anteriorly;  the  position  of 
the  anal  fin  and  vent  immediately  behind  the  cephalo-thoracic  expansion ; 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  rest  of  the  trunk  for  locomotion.  Any  one 
who  will  go  into  the  market  and  buy  a  sole,  may  satisfy  himself  that  on 
these  grounds  that  unhappy  fish  has  hitherto  been  raised  beyond  his  proper 
position,  and  is  no  better  than  an  upstart  tadpole ;  and  the  Gymnotus  and 
the  Amblyopsis,  will  no  no  le^s  learn  to  *'  begin  with  shame  to  take  a  lower 
place."' 

We  must  hold,  then,  until  altogether  new  evidence  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  point,  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the 
extinct  Ganoid  fishes  were  not  as  highly  organized  as  the  recent  Lepido- 
sireu  :  that  the  strong  presumption  is  that  they  iverey  and  therefore  that 
so  far  from  resting  content  with  Sir  Charles  Lyells  modest  supposition, 
that  ''  the  fish  of  the  secondary  strata  are  as  fully  developed  in  their 
organization  as  those  now  living,"  we  might  very  reasonably  assume 
that  they  were  more  kigldy  organized,  inasmuch  as  the  Lepidosiren  is  more 
highly  organized  than  any  other  fish. 

it  may  be  readily  comprehended  what  validity  there  is  in  the  whole 
argument  of  the  *  Vestiges,*  as  regards  the  successive  development  of  life 
up4»u  our  planet,  when  its  foundation  appears  to  be  thus  baseless  and  rotten. 
\Ve  have  submitted  this  portion  of  the  work  to  a  more  detailed  criticism, 
because  its  positions  are  maintained  by  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  respect ;  the  rest  has  no  such  claims  upon  upon  us,  and  neither  space 
nor  inclination  allow  us  to  do  more  than  lay  before  our  readers  specimens 
of  a  farrago,  of  whose  value  they  may  thence  judge.  We  must  remind 
them  that  this  is  the  tenth  edition  of  the  book,  '*  with  extensive  additions 
and  emendations." 

Tlie  Fhysiology  of  the  Vesiigiarian : — 

"  Nutriment  is  converted  into  these  (nucleated  cells)  before  being  assimilated  by 
the  system,'*  (p.  127.) 

**  The  colcox  globator  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  germ  which,  aft«r 
passing  through  a  long  foetal  progress,  becomes  a  complete  mammifer,  an  animal 
of  the  highest  class."  [  '  J  •  ]  iP-  -^^S.j 

'*The  globules  of  the  blood  are  reproduced  by  the  expansion  of  contained 
granules."  [  I  ]  (p.  128.) 

Pages  133 — 138  are  occupied  by  all  the  old  nonsense  about  the  Entozoa 
and  Mr.  Crosse  s  Acurus. 
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At  p.  1 44,  it  is  stated  that  the  mammalia  in  the  foetal  state  "  have  a 
branchial  apparatus.  Afterwards  this  ^oes  back,  and  the  lungs  are 
developed  from  a  different  portion  of  the  organism."  The  bronchial  clefts 
are  here  absurdly  mistaken  for  a  branchial  apparatus. 

Page  145.  **  Amongst  phanerogamous  plants,  a  certain  number  of  organs 
are  always  present,  either  in  a  developed  or  rudimentary  state."  [  1  ]  We 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  in  the  next  edition  what  these  organs  are, 
and  what  their  number. 

At  page  1  (i^y  the  Vestigiarian  quotes  Dr.  Carpenter,  to  the  effect  that 
eacli  germ  must  have  a  certain  peculiar  definite  capacity  of  development, 
and  makes  the  following  sapient  commentary : 

"  I  would  venture  to  remark  that,  without  seeing  the  germ  of  a  particidar  being 
maintain  the  tendency  to  the  parental  form  in  tlie  nidus  of  an  animal  specifically 
different  from  its  parent,  we  arc  not  entitled  to  assume  that  it  has  '  a  certain 
capacity  of  development  peculiar  to  itself.'  Its  capacity  of  development  may  he 
quite  indefinite,  and  only  bound  down  to  the  attainment  of  the  parental  form  by 
being  kept  and  nourished  by  the  parent."  (p.  166.) 

Has  this  profoimd  naturalist  ever  heard  of  a  cuckoo,  or  of  an  ichneumon 

fiy? 

Tlie  krundedge  oftJie  L  Uerature  of  the  subject  possessed  hy  tlie  Vestigiarian. 
At  page  147  we  are  told : 


"  Embryonic  Development,  first  surmised  hy  the  illustrious  Harvey,  afterwards 
fllustratecf  by  Hunter  in  his  wonderfid  collection  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Embryonic  l)evclopment  has  latterly  become  a  science  in  the  hands  of  Tiedemann, 
St.  Hilaire,  and  Serres." 

If  the  Vestigiarian  had  ever  read  a  page  of  Harvey,  he  would  find  him 
quoting  his  predecessor,  Fabricius,  who  like  himself  by  no  means  "sur- 
mised," but  worked  out  development  in  the  chick.  No  mention  of  Wolff, 
or  Von  Baer ! 

At  p.  171,  the  theory  of  the  Alternation  of  Generations,  one  of  the  best 
established  and  most  notorious  scientific  generalizations  of  the  day,  is 
talked  of  as  a  ''  late  curious  inve^stigation  by  a  Danish  naturalist  /'  and  we 
are  told,  patronizingly,  that "  Such  matters  are  as  yet  obscure,  however 
highly  they  may  promise  in  time  to  illustrate  this  question.**  This  igno- 
rance is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  though  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  is 
totally  unacquainted  with  foreign  literature,  the  perusal  of  Professor 
Owen*s  ^  Parthenogenesis,'  published  years  ago,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  give  him  more  just  ideas.  But  we  suppose  it  was  pleasanter 
to  generalize  than  to  learn. 

The  Comparative  AnaUynvy  of  the  AutJior  of  the  Vestiges, — 

"  The  Tunicata  are  similar  in  all  essential  respects  [to  the  Brachiopoda  and 
LameUibranchiata]  except  in  hcing  of  humbler  organization.**  [  !  ]  (p.  199.) 

"  Between  the  invertebrate  animals  and  the  fishes,  the  junction  is  tolerably  clear 
at  one  point.     Thb  is  where  the  cephalopodous  moUusks  connect  ^ith  such  fishes 

as  the  myxine  or  hag,  and  the  lamprey The  affinity  to  the  tephahpodt  is 

fully  admitted.  It  is  seen  in  the  nature  of  the  skeleton,  in  the  character  of  the 
investing  skin  which  ejects  a  copious  secretion  whenever  the  animal  considers 
itself  in  danger,  in  the  power  of  respiring  through  the  gill  apertures  without  any 
dependence  for  that  function  on  the  mouth,  and  m  the  eight  free  filaments  seen  ib 
some  species  extending  forward  from  around  the  mouth.*  (p.  20S.) 
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This  clioice  roorsel  of  zoological  reasoning  may  be  left  to  itself,  e6|)ecufclly 
as  a  few  lines  further  on,  we  have  the  old  nonsense  about  the  cepbalopod 
being  a  vertebrate  folded  upon  itself  (which  was  exposed  and  set  aside 
twenty  years  a^o  by  Cuvier)  formally  reproduced.  The  assertion  which 
we  have  signalized  by  italics  is  quite  au  efibrt  of  genius  as  a  piece  of 
effrontery. 

At  ]).  210,  the  humbler  forms  of  fish  are  said  to  approach  the  aunelidea, 
which  is  equally  untrue;  and  a  little  further  on  we  iiud  it  said  that  the 
fistularidaj  approximate  the  vertebrata.  [  !  ] 

Surely  we  have  wtwled  iiir  enough  through  this  lumber-room  of  second- 
hand scientific  furniture,  this  attempt  to  build  a  tower  of  Bubel  heaven- 
high  with  half-burnt  bricks;  at  any  rate, far  enough  to  conviuce  the  reader 
that  however  the  Vestigiarian  may  wince  under  the  remark,  Trofessiir 
Sedgwick  was  quite  justified  in  asserting  that  he  is  ^'  not  only  unacquainted 
with  the  severe  lessons  of  inductive  knowledge,  but  [K>ssesfies  a  miud 
apparently  incapable  of  comprehending  them." 

We  look  for  evidence  of  knowledy:e,  and  we  find — what  might  be  picked 
up  by  reading  'Chambers's  Jourual'  or  the  *  Penny  Magazine/  We  lo<ik 
for  original  research,  and  we  find  reason  to  doubt  if  the  author  ever  per- 
formed an  experiment  or  made  an  observation  in  any  one  branch  of 
science.  We  seek  for  aeuteuess  of  thought,  and  we  find  nothing  but  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  and  au  ignoruuce  of  the  first  outlines  of  speculation.  A 
spurious,  glib  eloquence,  au  affec'ation  of  reverence  for  truth  and  of 
scientific  modesty,  are  not  wanting  to  remind  the  curious  observer  all  the 
more  strongly  of  the  total  absence  of  that  careful  research  and  fair  repre- 
sentation of  both  sides  of  a  question,  which  should  be  the  first-fruits  of  the 
latter  qualities. 

Tlje  author  of  the  '  Vestiges'  plumes  himself  gresitly,  and  is  much  praised 
by  others,  for  the  calm  and  philosophic  style  of  his  book ;  and  he  comploins 
bitterly  of  the  opposite  tone  adopted  by  certain  of  his  reviewers,  especially 
by  Professor  Sedgwick.  The  handling  of  the  AVoodwardian  Professor 
may  have  been  a  little  more  rough  than  should  beseem  a  Cambridge  Don; 
but  to  a  thorough,  an  earnest,  and  above  all,  a  genial  man,  who  has  made 
truth  the  search  of  his  life,  and  knows  the  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the 
stem  practical  discipline  required  for  success — to  such  a  man,  a  Hotspur 
resting  after  the  extreme  toil  of  the  fight,  there  is  a  source  of  wrath,  such 
as  the  author  of  the  *  Vestiges'  is  obviously  quite  unable  to  understand,  in 
the  cool  interposition  of  a  mere  sciolist  with  his  "  hypotheses"  in  a  neat 
I)Ouncet  box,  who  would  have  btnjn  an  a.stronomer — but  for  sitting  up  at 
night;  a  geologist — but  for  soiling  his  fingers;  a  physiologist — save  for 
**  the  dirty  and  unhandsome  corses;"  attempting  to  divide  the  spoil  he  was 
incompetent  to  win,  and  cutting  his  fingers  with  the  wea])on  he  is  unable 
to  handle. 

But  truly,  as  a  man  sensitive  to  criticism,  and  particular  about  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  incognito,  our  Vestigiarian  conducts  hiinself  S(mie- 
what  oddly.  In  a  note  (p.  lix..  Appendix)  to  the  present  addition,  for- 
getting the  garb  of  meekness  assunjed  throughout  the  text,  he  ventures  to 
sneer  at  Professor  Sedgwick  and  the  '^  mechanical  department  of  the  one 
science  in  which  his  name  has  a  place,"  and  at  Dr.  Clark,  of  Cambridge. 
It  is  needless  to  justify  the  reputation  of  cither  of  these  gentlemen  against 
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such  attacks ;  but  we  dare  venture  to  predict,  that  should  the  author  of 
the  *  Vestiges '  ever  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  let  his  name  be  knoNvn,  it  will 
be  found  prominent  neither  in  the  mechanical  nor  any  other  depart- 
ment of  even  one  science — ^unless  the  science  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute, 
which  is  about  the  calibre  of  our  author's,  is  to  be  called  a  mechanical  de- 
partment of  science.  And  however  proud  our  Vestigiarian  may  be  of  Ins 
notoriety,  we  may  remind  him,  that  had  Dr.  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  whose 
extensive  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  are  well  known,  been  so  mis- 
guided as  to  write  the  '  Vestiges'  in  his  student  days  (as  any  sharp,  careless 
lad  might),  he  vould  simply  have  burnt  it  subsequently ;  and  yet,  though 
he  had  thereby  escaped  being  known  *  outside  the  walls  of  Cambridge,'  his 
scientilic  reputation,  in  the  niind  of  every  one  conversant  with  these 
matters,  would  have  stood  incomparably  higher  than  if  he  had  published 
it.  Any  man  of  science  of  ordinary  judgment  has  considered  and  rejected 
the  notions  which  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges'  advances  as  great  facts. 

Not  less  remarkable  thau  the  infelicitousnCvSs  of  his  sarcasm  is  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  etiquette  usual  among  authors  displayed  by  this  unfor- 
tunate scientific  parvenu.  An  article  which  appeared  in  the  '  Quarterly,' 
and  to  which  we  have  already  made  frequent  reference,  is  repeatedly 
quoted,  and  attributed  to  Professor  Owen,  obviously  without  authority.  In 
any  case  the  attribution  of  anonymous  writings  without  very  good  grounds 
is  a  proceeding  in  very  questionable  taste,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
particularly  so ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  that  wonderful  classification  of  plants 
into  Or}T)togamia.  Phoenogamia,  Gymnosperms,  and  Dicotyledonous  Angio- 
sperms  which  the  Hunterian  Professor  must  feel  truly  gratified  to  have  laid  to 
his  account,  the  pa[>er  in  question  cont^ains  a  most  unjust  and  unworthy  refer- 
ence to  a  gentleman  whose  scientific  zeal,  extensive  information  and  kindly 
readiness  in  communicating  it,  have  won  him  the  good-will  and  respect  of 
every  one  but  the  writer  of  that  article — we  mean  Professor  Quekett.  To 
ascribe  to  that  gentleman's  nearest  colleague  this  underhanded  attack  upon 
him,  is  a  most  marvellous  bttise,  not  less  remarkable  than  the  critical  saga- 
city which  would  fain  make  Professor  Owen  express  opinions  which  are 
in  direct  contra<liction,  as  we  have  shown,  to  his  published  works. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  address  to  our  Vestigiarian  a  peroration  so 
condescendingly  benevolent  as  that  with  which  he  leaves  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, (Proofs,  lix.)  We  do  not  "  part  with  him  in  perfect  good  humour," 
but  in  a  very  bad  humour.  We  desire  too  much  to  have  some  value  set 
upon  our  praise,  not  to  speak  boldly  where  great  demerit  calls  loudly  for 
censure.  In  the  popular  mind  the  foolish  fancies  (»f  the  *  Vestiges  *  are 
confounded  with  science,  to  the  incalculable  diminution  of  that  reverence 
in  which  true  philosophy  should  be  held ;  and  we  should  be  unjust  to  our 
readers,  and  false  to  our  own  beli<*f,  if  we  commented  upon  them  in  any 
terms  but  those  of  the  most  unmitigated  reprobation. 
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M.  Kamon  de  la  Saora. 
Note  to  furnish  the  History  of  Prostitution  in  Spain.     By  M.  Hascon  de 

LA  Sagra.     In  the  *  Appendix  to  the  Congr^  G6n6ral  d'HygiSne  de 

Bnixc\\e8.—Bruxeaes,  1852.     p.  402  to  415. 

7 .  Qudles  sont  les  Mesuires  d  prendre  pour  arreter  le  Progrh  et  dinUnuer 
les  Inconvhhients  et  hs  Dangers  de  la  Prostitution  et  de  la  DebaucJie  ? 

What  are  tlie  Measures  to  be  taken  for  arresting  tlie  Progress  and  diminish- 
ing tJie  Inconveniences  and  Dangers  of  Prostitution  and  Debauchen^  ? 
Being  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  respecting  this  question,  by  the 
*  Congrds  G6n6nd  d'Hygi^nc.*    p.  2(;0  to  262. 

8.  Review  of  the  Works  of  Parent- DucJiatdei,  Talbot,  Ryan,  and  Mayhew's 

Letters  in  tJta  *  Morning  Chronicle,''  on  Prostitution.     ('Westminster 
Review,'  vol.  liii.  1850,  p.  448  et  seq.) 

{Oonelmded/hm  Nq.  25,  p.  1S6.) 

Having  so  far  described  the  means  whereby  prostitution  is  controlled  in 
Berlin,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  system.  Dr. 
Behrend's  work,  written  in  1850,  in  reply  to  certain  questions  proposed  by 
the  Minister  vou  Ladenberg,  appeared  originally  in  *  Henke's  Zeitschrift  fiir 
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die  Staatsarzneikunde/  has  1>een  reprinted  under  the  above  title,  and  far* 
Dishes  us  with  the  desired  information. 

The  public  documents  which  refer  to  this  subject  being  few  and  imper- 
fect, the  historical  details  have  been  cou) piled  from  Fidicin's  *  Greschicht'e 
der  Stadt  Berlin.'  Interesting  as  such  details  are  to  those  living  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  the  earl^  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  dat«  of  opening  the  first  tolerated  tax  paying 
brothel,  and  that  in  1 486  the  women  were  obliged  to  wear  a  mantle  of  a 
particular  fonn.  The  oldest  regulations,  dated  1700,  remained  in  force 
until  1792,  and  consisted  of  fourteen  clauses,  in  some  respects  similar  to 
those  now  in  operation,  the  first  of  which  reads  thus : — *'  This  occupation 
is  by  no  means  legally  permitted ;  it  is  only  endured  as  a  necessary  eviL** 
(p.  20,  rule  1.) 

We  in  this  country  tacitly  admit  the  statement  contained  in  this  clause, 
that  prostitution  is  a  necessary  evil->otherwise,  why  permit  it  to  exist? — 
and  by  so  doing,  tolerate  it,  if  not  in  word,  at  least  in  ^t.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  several  parts  of  the  first  division  of  this  work,  pre- 
sents, in  some  degree  at  least,  a  statistic  of  the  amount  of  this  class  of 
crime  in  Berlin,  at  different  periods. 

V  Number  of  Number  of 

^^'  brothels.  women  hving 

1780  100  800 

1796  64  190 

1808  50  230 

1844  26  287 

Necessarily  inaccurate  as  these  numbers  are,  they  most  probably  give 
us  a  glance  at  the  relative,  though  not  at  the  actual,  frequence  of  pro- 
stitution ;  and  allowing  for  the  many  changes  which  the  social  system  of 
Prussia  lias  passed  through  from  1780  to  1844,  our  author  is  led  to  the 
conclusion,  "  That  every  such  attempt  (to  prevent  public  prostitution)  has 
had  as  its  result  an  increase  of  clandestine  prostitution,  with  all  its  sad 
results."  (p.  155.) 

From  1700  to  1845,  one  or  other  {oi*m  of  regulations  and  control  existed 
until  the  latter  year,  when,  against  the  so-called  legalization  of  crime,  an 
outcry  was  raised  by  those  who  looked  upon  life  from  a  pulpit  only,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  actions  of  men  could  be  regulated  conformably  with  their  own 
dogmas  and  theories,  nor  ceased  to  complain  until  the  last  day  of  December, 
when  all  the  brothels  were  closed,  and  the  occupants,  with  those  who  lived 
by  clandestine  crime,  were  sent  to  their  native  towns,  or  conveyed  out  of  the 
Prussian  states.  This  system  was  continued  till  1 850,  when  the  plan  described 
in  our  last  Number  succeeded  it.  The  result  of  this  attempt,  in  1 845,  to  abolish 
prostitution  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  work  under  review; 
and,  in  reply  to  the  first  question,  "  Has  prostitution  in  Berlin  diminished 
or  increased  since  1846,"  it  is  stated,  that  while  in  1839  between  600  and 
700  clandestine  prostitutes  were  known  to  the  police,  in  1840,  consequent 
on  the  number  of  brothels  having  been  restricted,  they  increased  to  about 
900;  while  in  1847,  or  a  year  after  these  houses  were  closed,  1250  of  these 
unfortunates  were  known  to  the  authorities;  and  in  1850,  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  memoir,  the  average  estimated  number  was  as  high  as 
8000.    How  great  a  differenee  between  theie  thousands  and  the  statistiai 


Numbw  of  proAtio 

Total  number 

tutea  not  reiudiug 

of 

in  brothelfl. 

prodtitutes. 

—          

800? 

67 

257 

203 

483 

18?       

805? 
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in  hundreds  that  we  published  for  1852!  Our  first  proposition,  then,  to 
those  who,  on  principles  or  presumed  facts,  oppose  the  establishmeut  of 
regulations  for,  and  a  control  over,  prostitutes,  is — Given  about  8000 
unfortunate  fellow-beings  under  the  abolition  system  of  1850,  and  less  than 
800  while  the  toleration  of  1852  is  in  operation,  to  find  on  which  aide  lie 
truth,  humanity,  and  Christianity? 

"  Has  syphilis  diminished  since  the  abolition  of  brothels  1"  Such  is  our 
author's  next  inquiry,  and  to  it  the  following  statistics  of  "  der  Charite" 
return  a  direct  reply  (p.  181): 


Year. 

Nnmher  of 

cases  ofsvphilifl 

in  Women. 

Number  of 

cases  of  sjphilis 

in  Men. 

TotaL 

1845 

514 

711              

1225 

1846 

..•••                     \} £i  (                    ••• 

813             

1440 

1847 

761 

894 

1655 

1848 

835 

979            

1814 

As  respects  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  it  can  only  be  expressed  in  num- 
bers by  representing;^  the  average  number  of  days  occupied  in  treating  the 
cases  that  presented  themselves  at  the  same  hospital  during  the  above 
years;  and  such  a  table  we  extract  from  p.  182  : 

■y  In  Men.  In  Women.  In  both  "lexes. 

'*"•  JDnvi.  Day».  D»yt. 


1845         2Gf         42^         34| 

1847         34f         43|         SSj 


1846         80i         5\\         40 


f 
1848         34        6H         -4^ 


We  have  given  these  tabular  details,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  which  T>r, 
Behrend  has  drawn  from  these  and  other  statistics — that  after  the  clusin^f 
of  the  brothels  in  1845,  syphilis  increased,  became  more  severe  in  type, 
and  (nor  do  we  see  any  reason  for  doubting  that  our  author  is  equally 
justified  in  making  this  statement)  extended  widely  into  the  best  families, 
while  unnatural  crimes  became  very  frequent. 

Turning  at  this  point,  for  confirmation  of  the  baneful  effects  of  closing 
the  Bcrliuian  brothels,  to  statistics  derived  from  other  than  the  public 
hospitals,  we  find  in  Dr.  Neumann's  pamphlet  much  valuable  information, 
based  upon  the  statistics  of  "der  Berliner  Oesundheitspflegeverein,"  a 
society  composed  of  the  workmen  of  all  trades,  and  similar  in  many  of  its 
objects  to  our  Trade  Unions,  which,  though  now  abolished  by  order  of, 
and  for  reasons  best  known  to,  the  government,  was  instrumental  in  work- 
ing out  many  social  as  well  as  medical  problems.  Among  the  latter  is 
found  the  question  involved  in  the  title  of  the  second  work  before  us ;  and 
as  neither  the  limits  nor  objects  of  this  review  allow  us  to  follow  the  anthor 
through  his  interesting  details^,  which,  coming  from  one  already  known  in 
reference  to  the  medical  statistics  of  Prussia,*  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  advantage  by  those  engaged  in  such  investigationa,  we  shall  nmke  bfut 
.  one  extract  from  this,  brocfiure,  the  value  of  which  is  increased,  by  the 
details  having  been  derived  from  those  of  the  labouring  classes  who  were 
treated  by  the  medical  officers  of  iht  society,  bnd  are  reported  by  one  who 
holds  opinions  in  very  many  respects  opposed  to  (hpise^  of  ])r.  Behr^d. 


Avcmi^e 

OffTprvKXlO 

month Iv  number 

nnTn1»pr»  there 

Oft'  mc'int>er8. 

wore  arphiKtic. 

4901 

6-33 

6177 

4-59 

8112 

8-55 

JM^JJ 

3-20 

10,f>25 

2-83 
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Of  every  100 

Mck  there  wwe 

■T]>hilitiQ. 

2nd  half  on849  4901           6-33  13-51 

l8t  half  of  1850*  6177          4*59  1190 

Slid  half  of  ISOO  8112          8-55  778 

l8t  half  of  1851  94^?J           3*20  749 

2ndhalf  of  lSr>l  10,,'>25           2*83  6'98 

The  value  of  this  statistic,  as  proof  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  control, 
aj)peurs  to  us  to  be  Jis  evident  as  is  the  difference  between  5  and  2  per  cent. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  trace,  with  Behrend,  the  influence  which  the 
strin^rcnt  recrulations,  and  final  closing  of  the  brothels  in  184G,  had  on  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births.     The  results  of  his  extensive  tables  are : 

"That  ill  the  first  period  (183S  to  1S41  inclusive),  for  about  every  60 legitimate 

children,  there  were  10  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
"Tliat  iu  the  second  perioil  (LSI 2  to  ISifi  inclusive),  for  every  54  legitimate, 

10  illcfcitimate  chikuTu  were  bom. 
"That  in  the  tliird  nenod  (1847  to  March,  1S49,  inclusive),  for  every  52  legiti- 

mate,  10  were  illegitimate. 
"Ilenee,  in  the  first  period  every  seventh  child  was  bom  out  of  the  marriage 

state,  while  in  the  third  period  nearly  every  sixth  cluld  was  illegitimate." 

(p.  202.) 

As  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  forms  an  important  element  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  morality  of  a  country,  a  glance  at  the  Registrar-Gencrars 
Annual  Reports  may  prove  not  uninstructive  or  out  of  place ;  as  those 
who  return  from  a  continental  tour,  shocked  with  the  immorality  in  which 
France  is  believed  to  be  double-dipped,  appear  to  be  unaware  that  in 
England  *'the  proportion  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  was  (in  1S46) 
6-7  per  cent.     It  was  7  in  1845,  and  G-7  in  1842.''t 

According  to  the  same  authority,  at  p.  10  of  the  fifl'h  Report,  the  pro- 
portion of  illegitimate  births  in  France  is  as  71  to  1000;  and  it  appears 
from  the  above  that  in  England,  in  18i5,  they  reached  G4  per  lOOO. 
If  we  then  take  into  account  that  a  far  greater  number  of  illegitimate 
births  would  be  rei)orted  legitimate  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
country,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  number  of  births  out  of  wedlock  is  at 
least  as  high  iu  moral  England  as  in  presumed  immoral  France !{ 

The  effects  of  closing  the  houses  of  prostitution  were : 

1.  A  very  considerable  incrcJise  of  clandestine  criuie. 

2.  Great  increase  iu  the  frequence  and  int^'usity  of  syphilis, 

"  3.  A  depression  of  morality,  showing  itself  in  the  very  frequent  sedaeticn  of 
immature  girls,  in  the  increased  profligacy  of  the  married,  and  in  the 
greatcrnumber  of  illegitimate  births. 

"  4.  That  the  public  safety  aiid  tranqniiUty  were  much  endangered."  (p.  206.) 

The  tliird  part  of  Behrend's  book  contain?,  together  ^-itli  their  opinioiiB, 
the  cases  given  by  Parent-Duehatelet  of  Paris,  Ponton  of  Lyons,  Tait  of 
Edinburgh,  and  others,  relative  to  the  impossibility  of  abolishing  prostitifli- 
tion  by  any  forms  of  law;  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  goveniments  to  pro- 
tect society,  our  author,  in  general  terms,  considers  by  what  meand  a 

«  Hero  b«gaa  the  cootrol.  . ,., , 

t  Nintli  Annual  Report  of  the  Kcgistrar-Geueral,  1848.  pp.  19,  20. 
t  *  Of  248,554  children  n'pwterpfl.  16.8S<»  vrert  illegftltnfttc ;  to  1  In  U  cMMmi  boM'in 
Enfrlmnd  is  not  bom  in  wedlock.     I  can  diwover  no  fproundH  for  supposing  that  less  ^an  e  I 
in  1000  £nfrli>th  diilitrcn  ftre  ineglthnato.    TTie  pnyportkm  tn  Fdbrte  to  ft  to  l^i^."*— (Fifth 
Report  of  the  Kegistnur  General.    Second  Edition,  p.  10.) 
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control  can  be  best  established.  The  recommendation  of  the  formation  of 
a  "  penr.aneiit  commission,"  a  Maf;:daleiie  asylum,  an  hospital  and  clinic 
for  syphilis,  closes  a  work  which  we  cannot  lay  aside  without  recording 
our  admiration  of  the  untirin;i:,  scientific,  and,  what  is  far  more  hononr- 
able,  humane  exertions  of  Dr.  Behrend  and  Herni  von  Hinkeldey,  the 
])resent  President  of  Police,  to  the  latter  of  whom  Prussia  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  her  existing;  sanitary  system ;  and  though  tlie  names  of  those 
who  endeavour  to  relieve  a  class  scarcelv  sinnin;'  oftener  than  sinned 
against,  may  never  l>e  heanl  anion;;  the  fashionable  loungers  of  our  drawing- 
rooms,  yot  such  philaiithropists  may  fearlessly  appejd  to  time  and  eternity 
for  a  judjLjn^ent. 

Having  completed  our  account  of  the  Berlinian  system,  and  closed  two 
of  the  books  un<ler  revie\i',  we  resume  our  sketch  of  this  class  of  crime, 
as  it  at  present  appears  in  Europe;  and  before  leaving  German  territory, 
add  a  word  or  two  respecting 

ProBtitntion  in  Austria,  Hanover,  and  Bavarixi. 

There  exists,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  and  Professor  Sigmund  most 
kindly  assisted  us,  neither  j)rinted  nor  documentary  evidence  relative  to 
prostitution  in  Vienna,  Prague,  &c. ;  neither  in  these  cities,  nor  in  Griitz, 
Innsbruck,  Pest,  Lembergh,  or  Cracow,  is  there  any  control  over  prosti- 
tutes, further  than,  that  if  complaint  be  made  against  them,  they  are 
punished,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  severely  than  if  they  had  not  led  such 
a  life.  Wliere  brothels  exist,  the  police  are  particularly  watchful  to  pre- 
vent a  breach  of  the  common  law ;  but  as  to  medical  regidations,  there 
are  none ;  and  for  statistics  relative  to  the  extent  of  sypliilis,  we  refer  to 
the  re[)t>rts  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  elaborate  articles  by  Professors  Sig- 
mund* of  Vienna,  and  Waller!*  of  Prague. 

In  Hanover  and  Bavaria,  also,  we  failed  to  find  any  form  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations relative  to  this  subject;  but  in  the  latter  country,  those  who  are 
found  affected  with  sj'philis,  can,  according  to  an  old  statute,  be  punished 
with  imprisonment ;  if  declaration  be  made,  that  any  woman  has  propa- 
gated the  disease,  she  must  submit  to  be  examined  by  Professor  Escherich, 
judicial  physician,  and  if  found  syphilitic,  she  is  placed  under  treatment, 
and  can  be  punished  for  having  concealed  the  disease.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  small  university  towns,  public 
prostitutes  are  only  known  as  rare  visitors ;  as  by  some  statute^  whctlier 
of  the  kingdom  in  general,  or  university  in  particular,  we  cannot  state, 
these  women  can  be  driven  from  the  town.  Yet  the  result  of  inquiries 
that  we  have  made,  in  Gottingen,  for  exami)le,  to  which  town  these 
remarks  apply,  rendered  it  but  too  evident  that  the  students  were  more 
frequently  diseased  after  each  of  these  visitations,  while  the  spread  of  the 
disease  continued  long  after  the  public  prostitutes  had  disappeared.  The 
lesson  this  teaches  is  self-cvltlent. 

FrostittUion  otitis  carUrolied  in  Bruxdlesf, 
Broxellcs,  bo  far-famed  for  her  etatiBtics  and  sanitary  measures,  and  so 

«  AenctHchGT  Bericht  fiber  dM  k.  k.  Bllirenielae  KnmkoilMitn  sa  -Wlen  fm  SokktsTlUire. 
18«Q«f  i»8;  IMl.f  43;  see  alw  Dtntsche  JKllaib  J7«a  U  to9».  IHi;  sad  Ibr  iMfr  nvat^ 
Zeittohrift  der  k.  k.  Geu'Ilschaft  dcr  Acnte  la  Wlen,  186S,  Mai  Helt 

t  YierteUahncbrift  fUr  die  praktiaohe  Ueilkunde,  Fmg. 
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justly  proud  of  ber  "  Cungrd^  G^u6ral  d'Hygi^ue,"  caiiuot,  so  fkr  as  our 
sUort  btay  enabled  us  to  judge,  boast  of  baving  carried  out  ber  sauitary 
regubaious  relative  to  prostitutiou  as  completely  as  Berliu  bas  done.  How 
surprised  were  we  to  Hud,  tbat  some  pbyt»iciaus  would  not  be  seen  visitiug 
a  brotbcl  of  tbe  tbird  class;  we  bad,  indeed,  and  sbali  long  bave,  to  leam, 
tbat  tbere  are  prostitutes  too  low,  alias  too  poor,  to  be  visited  by  the 
medical  oliicers  of  a  sanitary  system. 

Having  visited  tbe  bouses  of  |>rostitutes  in  Bruxelles,  iu  company  witb 
tbe  cbief  medical  officer,  we  presume  tbese  bouses  were  fair  specimeus  of 
otbers  in  tbe  same  city;  and,  as  regards  cleanliness,  general  regularity,  aud 
respect  to  tbe  officers  of  tbe  commission,  tbere  is  room  for  many  improve- 
ments. We  say  tbis  reluctantly ;  for  we  brougbt  from  Bi-uxelles  very 
many  pleasing  remembrances.  Having  alrca^ly  completed  our  account  of 
tbe  control  used  in  Berlin,  we  sbali  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  tbe 
regulations  in  force  at  Bruxelles,  so  as  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
between  tbem. 

Tbe  brotbels  of  Bruxelles  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  "  les  vimson  de  debaudi/e^ 
in  wbicb  live  ^^lesJiUes  des  maisuns  de  debauche/'  second,  •*  les  fHAilsoiis  de 
passe^^  wbicb  are  visited  by  "  lea  files  eparscsj''  and  in  wbicb  tbcy  keep 
tbcir  appointments.  Tbese  bouses  are  distinguisbed,  one  from  tbe  other, 
by  diflerent  coloured  lanterns  bung  over  tbe  doors ;  and  if  tbe  women  wbo 
walk  our  streets  were  permitted  to  enter  only  sucb  bouses  of  reception  in 
wbicb  no  prostitute  lived,  tbey  would  tben  be  placed  under  circumstances 
in  one  respect  similar  to  tbese  of  "  les  tilles  eparses"  of  Bruxelles. 

All  classes  of  prostitutes  are  ordered  to  l>e  examined  twice  a  week ;  those 
wbo  live  in  brotbels  of  tbe  first  and  second  class  are  visited  by  tbe  physi- 
cians; while  the  very  poor — we  mean  tbe  women  of  tbe  tbird  class,  and  all 
those  who  do  not  reside  in  brotbels — are  obliged  to  attend  at  tbe  dispen- 
sary. If  the  latter  class  attend  regularly  for  four  wxeks,  they  are  exempt 
from  all  tax;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  attendance  be  irregular,  they  can 
be  imprisoned  from  one  to  five  days.  Any  one  of  the  women  wbo  do  not 
live  in  brotbels,  can  be  examined  at  her  own  dwelling,  provided  that  she 
})ays,  at  tbe  dispensary,  three  shillings  and  fourpencc,  for  which  she  receives 
four  visits,  which  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the  payment  be  made  in 
advance.  Thus  the  prostitutes  of  the  first  and  second  class  brothels  are 
saved  tbe  inconvenience  of  attending  at  tbe  dispensary,  as  are  also  those 
wbo  live  in  private  lodgings,  and  wbo  would  much  rather  pay  tbe  pre- 
scribed amount  than  be  seen  going  to  the  office  as  common  prostitutes; 
while  tbe  half-starved,  ill-dressed,  pauper  of  tbe  third-class  brothel  must 
wait  at  tbe  dispensary  until  examined,  and  tben  return  to,  shall  we  say, 
ber  home,  where  none  but  ber  companions,  tbe  poorest  of  both  sexes,  aud 
an  occasional  police  officer,  arc  ever  seen.  Tbe  prostitute  wbo  comes  to 
tbe  djs]>ensary  may  bave  been  once  resident  in  a  first  or  second  class 
brothel,  aud  was  then  visited  by  the  physician ;  it  is  she,  as  being  poorer, 
tbat  nmst  now  visit  him. 

It  must  be  evident  tbat  the  regulations  of  a  sanitary  commission  should 
apply  equally  to  all  wbo  come  under  the  denomination  "  prostitutes ;"  tbe 
physician  should  see  no  difference  between  the  silk-dressed  and  slip-shod 
harlot.  The  rt^ulations  in  force  at  Bruxelles  most  unwisely  make  such  a 
diiiference;  and  even  in  the  practice  of  Biitisb  hospitals^  we  Itavc  seen  such 
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distinctions  bnt  too  commonly  made.  In  truth,  &  poor  prostitute  pays  a 
bitter  retribution  for  her  faults. 

The  medical  i^tait'  of  the  dispensary  in  Bruxelles  is  composed  of,  drst,  a 
"  superintending  inspector,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  present  in  the  dispen- 
sary when  the  examinations  are  being  made,  and  to  visit  the  houses  once 
a  fortnight  at  least;  second,  two  "medical  inspectors,"  who,  during  alter- 
nate months,  examine,  one  the  women  in  the  brothels;  the  other,  those 
who  attend  at  the  dispenspry.  The  date  and  result  of  each  examination 
are  marked  on  a  card  belonging  to  each  woman,  in  the  registries  kept  in 
each  brothel,  and  at  the  dispensary.  If  a  woman  be  found  affected  with 
syphilis,  or  any  other  contagious  disease,  the  owner  of  the  brothel  must 
immediately  send  her  in  a  car  to  hospital,  and  on  the  cure  being  com- 
pleted, she  is  returned  her  card,  and  may  resume  her  former  life. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  anxious  to  learn  more  of  this  system,  ore 
referred  to  an  extract  of  the  regulations  of  1st  July,  1844;*  but  as  we 
are  returning  homewards,  in  our  search  among  the  sanitary  systems  of  the 
Continent, 

Prostiiviion  as  it  is  cU  present  controlled  in  FariSf 

next  claims  our  attention. 

There  is  no  city  in  which  the  history  of  this  subject  has  been  so  fully 
considered  as  in  that  where  the  second  edition  of  Parent-Duchatelet's  great 
workt  appetircd,  in  1837.  Since  that  period,  many  important  alterations 
ha^e  been  made;  and  thanks  to  M.  Trel>uchet,  chief  of  the  mediml  police, 
and  M.  Duval,  cliief  of  the  "Dispensaire  de  Salubrity,**  we  [wssess  some 
information,  together  with  the  printed  forms  relative  thereto,  whicli,  like 
those  of  Berlin,  not  having,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  heretofore  appeared  in 
any  other  form  than  as  instructions  for  the  use  of  tlie  staff  of  this  fifth 
office  of  the  first  division  of  the  prefecture  of  police,  require  special  con- 
sideration. 

Tiie  act  of  "registration"  consists  in  an  entry  being  made  of  the  name, 
ag^,  birth-place,  residence,  previous  occupation,  and  motives  which  induced 
to  prostitution.  This  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
women,  as  the  office  does  not  oblige  any  one  to  acknowledge  herself  as 
beionging  to  this  unfortunate  class,  unless  she  has  been  frequently  arrested 
for  ojjen  debauchery,  or  when,  on  being  attacked  with  contagious  disease, 
slie  refuses  to  submit  to  the  measures  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  authori- 
ties to  enforce,  in  onler  to  preserve  public  order  and  health. 

As  it  conduces  to  the  interest  of  every  member  of  society  to  protect 
public  health  atul  morals,  and  as  the  government  consider  it  immoral  and 
degrading  to  receive  the  earnings  of  crime,  the  entire  expense  of  the  con- 
trol over,  and  treatment  of,  these  women  is  defrayed  out  of  the  public 
treasury ;  prostitutes  in  Paris  are  therefore  exempt  from  tax,  are  punished 
by  imprisonment,  and  never  by  fines. 

The  women  choose,  at  the  time  of  registration,  to  which  of  the  two 

cltisses  <if  prostitntes  they  will  belong ;  they  are  then  registered  as  *  les 

JUli»  isolSes,*^ -y^ho  have  separate  dwellings,  or  as  "  lesfiUea  de  f»iat«on/*  who 

if  u^    •  *  <-'^"»l^  Gwj^al  a'ilyn^cDe  de  BruxeUes,  1852,  p.  4?e.     , 

TTtft  r«Vl«ir  of ^iWt'  dtntiQa,  bco  Brititm  and  f^ordgii  tfedloal  itevlcw,  Vol.  r.'l83S;p:  333; 
and  ToL  vi.  1837,  p.  49.  -I    ;i::--.:.-,   ■■     •..  n-  ^  '■  i      i'-.Mi'    k'^.^v  iiHi ''I'H.i  I  *- 
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live  in  the  so-called  houses  of  tolerance;  and  they  can  pass  from  one  olass 

to  the  other  after  making  a  declaration  expressive  of  tlieir  desure.  t;? 

A  woman  on  being  registered  as  one  of  the  former  elhas  reoeivds  a  cWd 

of  this  form  :  .  :i  - 


185 

J      Here  are  entered  her  fiame, 
"j            rtnidence,  Ax. 

age,  general  appeftrante, 

1 
1  1 

Month. 

I 
Ist  Date.               Signature. 

2iid  Date.              Siguature, 

January 

1 

1 1  f 

February 

. .  ■ ' 

1 

&c.    &c. 

on  the  reverse  of  whieh  are  printed  the  following 

'^  Duties  and  Prohibitions  imposed  upon  Pvblic  PrastUutes.^ 

"  The  public  prostitutes,  '  en  carte,'  are  bound  to  present  themselves  to  . 
be  examined,  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  at  the  Dispensaio'e  de  SalubrUe.   ' 

"  They  are  onlered  to  show  this  card  (the  one  we  arc  now  describing) 
whenever  required  by  the  officers  or  agents  of  the  police. 

"  They  are  forbidden  to  induce  to  debauchery  during  the  day ;  they  caar 
not  ap[>ear  in  the  streets  until  a  half  hour  after  the  time  iixed  for  ooxfin 
mencing  to  light  the  lamps,  nor  at  any  season  before  seven  o'clook  JfMi, 
nor  remain  after  eleven  p.m.  >,. 

"  Tliey  should  wear  simple  and  decent  apparel,  such  «b  cannot  attracjb: 
attention  either  by  its  richoess,  colour,  or  extravagant  form. 

"  They  are  forbidden  to  appear  in  their  hair. 

**  They  are  expressly  prohibited  from  speaking  to  wen  who  are  accpi|(\- 
panied  by  women,  or  children ;  and  from  addressing  aaiy  one  in  a  loud 
voice,  or  with  importunity, 

''  They  sliaU  not,  at  any  hour,  or  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  show, 
themselves  at  their  windows,  which  ought  to  be  ooBisitautly  closed,  aud 
furnished  with  curtains. 

*^  They  are  forbidden  to  stop  In  tlie  public  thoroughfares,  form  groups, 
walk  in  companies,  go  and  come  within  too  short  limits,  or  be  followed  or  - 
uocompanied  by  men. 

/'  The  neighbourhood  of  churches  and  temples  to  within  at  least  sixty-fitis. 
feet,  arcades,  public  gardens,  and  all  deserted  or  dark  streets  and  plaoes, 
are  closed  against  them. 

"  They  are  expressly  forbidden  to  frequent  public  or  private  establish^  • 
ments  where  clandestine  prostitution  is  encouraged,  as  also  the  taJble^  • 
dltdtes,  or  to  take  lodgings  where  there  are  boarders,  or  day-pupils*        i 

**  Tliey  are  equally  prohibited  to  share  their  lodgings  with  a  mistress^  iof 
other  prostitute,  or  to  live  in  furnished  lodgings  without  a  special  pet^  ^ 
mission. 

"  When  in  their  lodging  they  shall  avoid  everything,  that  may  give  cai|iae 
of  complaint  from  those  living  near,  or  passing  by.  ;./i-. 
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"  Those  who  act  in  opposition  to  these  directions^  who  resUt  the  officers, 
who  give  a  false  name  or  address^  subject  themselves  to  penalties  propor- 
tionate to  the  gravity  of  ihc  olFeuce." 

With  tliis  card  she  enters  the  dispensary,  is  then  examined,  aiud  the 
following  form,  printed  on  while  paper,  is  filled  up: 


Pbefkcture  op  Police. 

iBt  Divirtlon. 
oth  Office. 
Mc-ilicfil  Office. 
Filles  Td«»We«. 


Form  No.  33. 
Dato,  ,  185 


\ 


ilff-rc  her  }WnK  is  cnferaf ;  and  in  orihr 

to  jtrtri-iif  cnnfufion  n'sutfinfj  fruni  their  frfptt  »f It/ 
otlliriff  UiPtnstlvfH  afUr   g'^tne  f/irovrtft   /«r»»vr,   thr     \ 
tor-name  of  the  »r«j«iaM*»  fvfher  is  thni  srhv-k,  ere*     j 
thouyh  ihc  had  Uin  marrial,  is  iUtviiyi  tcrifftu.) 

living  in  Street,  No 

Has  been  visiteil  and  found  


Si^mature  of  the  Plivsician  on  tluty. 


I 


If  she  is  found  in  health,  her  card  is  marked;  with  it  she  departs,  leaving 
the  last  described  form  at  the  ufhcc.  If,  on  tlie  conlrary,  she  is  found 
diseased,  .she  is  then  conveyed  to  hospital. 

The  women  who  are  registered  sis0^  de  maisou  are  examined  once  a 
week  in  tlie  brothels  in  which  they  reside,  and  their  state  of  health  is 
marked  in  the  last  pages  of  a  book  kept  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  on 
the  first  leaf  of  whieh  is  written  the  name,  (kc.  of  the  kee[>er  of  the  house, 
number,  name  of  the  street,  and  the  folio  of  the  registration  book,  kept  at 
the  dispensary,  in  which  are  entered  the  names  &^  of  the  mistresses  of 
brothels.  CerUiin  general  instructions  are  printed  on  the  third  and  fourth 
pages,  to  which  follow  thirty-eight  leaves  of  the  following  form : 


Names  of  the  women  living  with 


Names  and  Age. 


Date  of  reception.      I       Date  of  leaving. 


Aged 


years. 


The  last  ten  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns,  headed  "  visits,"  in  which 
the  physician  writes  his  rept)rt. 

All  prostitutes  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  visits,  subjected  to  special 
examination,  whenever  they  pass  from  one  class  to  the  other,  change 
brothels,  apply  for  passports,  are  arrested,  or  on  leaving  prison,  or  hospital. 
A  woman,  resident  in  a  brothel,  when  reported  diseased,  is  sent  to  the 
dispensary,  where  she  undergoes  a  second  examination,  and  is,  if  the 
report  be  confirmed,  conveycil  the  same  day  to  hospital.  When  a  woman 
is  examined  ])revious  to  i>assing  from  one  brothel  to  another,  the  physician 
fills  up  a  form  similar  to  that  above,  but  printed  on  red  paper. 

As  regards  the  opening  of  a  brothel,  the  office  requires  a   written 
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declaration  from  the  kndlord,  to  the  effect  that  he  consents  to  his  house 
being-  let  for  such  purpose ;  And  it  must  be  situated  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  possible  from  churches,  public  buildings  or  offices,  schools,  he,  '* 

As  respects  the  mistress  of  a  brothel,  she  is  bound  to  register  at  ttie. 
disi^nsary  the  names  <kc.  of  the  women  admitted  into  the  house ;  anct 
when  one  of  them  is  about  to  leave  it,  the  mistress  must,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  iiifomi  the  office  of  the  change.  The  vHtodows  must  be 
furnished  with  double  curtains  and  the  glass  ground,  or  the  outside 
shutters  kept  constantly  closed  and  locked;  at  present,  cast  fluted  glass 
is  used  in  all  these  houses,  or  at  least  in  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor. 
As  some  of  the  women  may  become  diseased  between  the  periodic  medical 
visits,  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  directed  to  bring  immediately  to  the 
dispensary  any  woman  whom  she  suspects,  or  knows  to  be  diseased;  she 
is  bound  to  inform  the  police  of  any  irregularities  tliat  may  occur  within 
or  without  her  house;  and  forbidden  to  receive  minors,  pupils  of  the 
colleges,  or  those,  in  uniform,*  belonging  to  the  civil  or  military  national 
schools.  The  women  are  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  house  with- 
out sufficient  cause;  the  doors  must  be  constantly  closed;  and  neither 
bottles  nor  objects  indicating  that  any  kind  of  drink  can  be  obtained 
within,  are  allowed  to  appear  in  the  windows;  neither  are  they  at  present 
permitted  to  have  any  name  or  sign  over  the  door,  excepting  a  number,  and 
that  is,  we  believe,  not  such  a  one  as  should  occur  in  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  houses  in  the  same  street,  but  is  the  figure  which  in  the  police 
registration  book  represents  that  brothel.  Men  and  women  have,  by  these 
precautions,  been  prevented  from  enterin'g  the  brothels,  presuming  them 
to  be  hotels,  private  lodging-houses,  &c.,  a  mistake  that  not  unfrequently 
occurred  under  the  old  regulations.  The  mistresses  of  the  houses  in  the 
environs  are  obliged  to  send  the  women  in  covered  cars  to  the  dispensary; 
and  for  any  violation  of  the  regulations  the  house  can  be  closed  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  jMjrio<),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oftence. 

The  medical  staff  is  comi)osed  of  twelve  physicians,  of  whom  one  has 
the  title  of  chief  physician ;  and  three  of  these  officers  are  always  present 
at  the  examinations  at  the  dispensary.  There  arc  also  a  number  of  agents 
of  the  police  employed  in  ascertaining  whether  all  the  women  attend  the 
examinations,  and  conveying  the  diseased  to  hospital;  in  addition  to 
which,  it  is  their  duty  to  visit  the  brothels,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
any  irregularities  are  committed,  and  to  prevent  clandestine  prostitution 
as  much  as  possible. 

If  a  woman  desires  to  discontinue  her  dissolute  course  of  life,  and  showa 
that  she  can,  by  some  legitimate  occupation,  obtain  a  livelihood,  she  is 
kept  under  observation  for  a  time  varying  according  to  the  circumstance 
of  her  case,  and  if  found  to  be  leading  a  regular  life  she  is  removed  from 
control.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  wishes  to  have  her  name  taken  off  the 
police  books  in  order  to  become  the  mistress  of  any  one,  the  office 
generally  requires  a  guarantee  from  the  person  with  whom  she  is  about  to 
live,  that  she  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  for  a  certain  period ;  as  it* 
has  been  found,  that  without  some  such  security  they  before  long  arfe 
desierted,  return  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  and,  by  practising  clandestine| 
prostitution,  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  being  under  control.  ^ 

As  regards  the  internal  management  oif  these  houses,  the  office  makes  no 
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rules,  nor  is  there  any  printed  tariff  hung  on  the  btiIIs;  but  the  cost  of 
drink  and  apartments  is  so  far  fixed,  that"  there  is  no  fear  of  even  a 
stranger  being  made  to  pay  very  exorbitimtly,  as  a  complaint  to  the  first 
pob'ce  officer  that  pas8e<l  would  ensure  an  immediate  incjuiry,  and  a  report 
to  the  office,  which  might  be  followe<i  by  such  summary  punishment  as 
closing  the  house  for  a  time.  In  the  third-class  brothels  are  allowed  to 
be  sold  all  kindfi*of  drinks;  and,  though  at  first  sight  this  to  us  appeared 
to  be  a  most  unwise  permission,  we  were  informed  that  it  was  tolerated  in 
order  to  prerent  the  incessant  egress  for  liquor  that  occuired  when  it  was 
forbidden  to  make  sale  of  drink  on  the  premises;  and  wines,  &c.  can  be 
had  in  all  chisses  of  brothels  at  little  more  than  double  their  usual  price. 

"Whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  in  such  houses  one  large  room  wherein 
all  the  women  and  visitors  may  assemble,  or  a  number  of  smaller  rooms, 
to  prevent  many  persons  meeting  in  one  apartment,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  consideration ;  from  what  we,  while  visiting  all  classes  of  the 
Parisian  brothels,  have  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  the  richer  the  brothel,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
immorality.  In  a  brothel  of  the  third  class,  where  all  meet  in  one  room, 
and  leave  it  to  go  to  sleejiing-rooms,  the  great  numl)er  present  prevents 
any  gross  sensuality;  in  the  crowd  there  is  protection;  while  in  a  first- 
class  house,  where  each  party  is  shown  into  a  separate  apartment,  in  which 
are  only  two  or  three  women,  this  small  company  soon  lay  aside  all 
restraint,  and  the  women  violate  the  conmionest  forms  of  decency,  even 
while  in  the  presence  of  their  own  sex.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
statistics  relative  to  prostitution  in  Paris,  and  considered  ourselves  parti- 
cularly fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  learn  and  see  so  much  of  the 
working  of  this  ver}'  secret  department  of  medical-police. 

Here  closes  our  description  of  prostitution  as  it  exists,  and  is  controlled, 
in  countries,  the  medico- educational  and  sanitary  systems  of  which  we  have 
studied  tluring  more  than  two  years ;  had  our  attention  been  exclusively 
confined  to  the  subject  of  prostitution,  the  j)re8ent  outline  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  a  sanitary  system  would  have  been  filled  in;  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  descrijition  forms  but  one  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sanitary  regulations  of  Hanover,  Haxony,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  and  France,  the  impossibility  of  entering  more  fully 
into  details  will,  we  believe,  bo  evident ;  and  the  first  work  that  heads  this 
article  presents  us,  as  we  pass  from  what  we  have  seen  to  what  we  have 
heard  and  read,  with  the  past  and  })re8eut  history  of 

Prostitution  in  the  City  of  Algiers, 

Charged  with  a  scientific  mission  to  Algiers  during  the  summer  of  1851, 
M.  Duchesne  undertook  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  in  the  hope  of 
assisting  in  improving  this  branch  of  hygiene;  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  necessity,  origin,  and  general  history  of  prosti- 
tution, passes  to  prostitution  in  Algiers,  notices  briefly  its  history  before 
1830,  the  date  of  its  conquest  by  the  French,  and  since  that  period. 

In  1850  the  gross  population  of  Algiers  numbered  ^4041,  tihe]>rosti tilths 
493;   of  the  latter  113   were   French,   while  Spaniards,  Mtth^tn^d^s, 
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Italians,  Germans,  Anglo-Spaniards,  Jewesses,  Mulattos,  Negresses,  Araba^ 
and  Moors,  the  last  two  numbering  248,  formed  tins  mixed  unbappy 
company. 

A^  regards  tbeir  ages,  it  must  be  remembered  tbat  in  Africa  a  female  is 
marriageable  between  tbe  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  young  Arab  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  married  to  a  girl  of  from 
eight  to  eleven,  or  possessing  at  least  a  slave ;  bence,  at  Ciairo,  a  young 
Genoese  will  sell  for  six  thousand  piasters,  equivalent  to  Q2L  Be.  Further, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  age  the  Moors  begin  to  prosd- 
tute  themselves,  for  if  asked  how  old  they  are,  the  invariable  reply  is,  "  I 
wa.a,  or  was  not,  bom  when  the  French  came."  How  trumpet-tongued  this 
tells  of  the  conquered  yielding  to  the  conquerors !  Each  of  these  women 
pays  a  tax  of  ten  francs  per  month,  and  is  provided  with  a  card,  on  which 
her  name,  age,  residence,  and  the  date  of  visit  are  inscribed.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  distinction  between  those  living  in  brothels  and 
those  who  occupy  private  apartments,  further  than,  tliat  if  a  woman 
prefers  being  visited  at  home  to  being  examined  once  a  fortnight  at  the 
dispensary,  she  is  required  to  pay  the  physician  three  francs  for  each  visit, 
llespecting  this  tax,  M.  Duchesne  observes: — "We  are  convinced  that  if 
the  system  of  personal  and  imnioral  taxation  were  abolished,  a  much 
larger  number  of  inscriptions  would  be  obtained,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  clandestine  prostitutes  would  diminish."  (p.  140.) 

For  a  short  account  of  the  control  enforced  in  the  provinces  of  Algiers, 
Oran,  and  Constantina,  we  refer  to  the  183rd  and  following  pages  of  the 
original ;  but  as  resi>ects  the  frequence  of  syphilis, .  its  statistics  have  not 
been  accurately  kept  for  a  time  suflicient  to  render  them  valuable;  and  we 
refrain  from  making  any  extracts  from  the  section  on  male  prostitution ; 
suffice  it,  that  in  1 8o0,  specific  ulceration  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane 
occurred  fifteen  times,  of  the  vaginal  fourteen,  and  an  equal  number  of 
times  on  the  anal;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1851  it  appeared,  if  we 
follow  the  same  order  of  enumeration,  eight,  five,  and  eight  times ;  and 
the  author  has  been  assured  by  a  physician  who  resided  many  years  in  the 
East  and  elsewhere,  that  at  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Malta,  and  Rome,  public 
prostitutes  propose  such  a  choice  to  their  visitors,  as  may  render  the 
women  liable  to  ulcerations  of  any  of  these  mucous  membranes.  Lastly, 
witli  a  scheme  of  regulations  for  public  prostitutes  in  Africa,  our  author 
closes  a  work  which  will  be  referred  to  by  all  who  shall  hereafter  treat  of 
this  subject. 

Prostitution  as  it  is  c<mtrolled  in  Copenhagen. 

The  law  has  not  made  any  provision  for  these  women,  further  than  by 
passing  against  them  most  stringent  regulations,  some  of  which  we  have 
mentioned  at  page  114;  hence  prostitutes  are  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  police,  who  direct  that  certain  acta  shall  not  be  committed,  and 
rocommeud  rules  for  their  conduct.  The  state  in  this  manner  avoids  even 
toleratiug  prostitution;  the  government  only  permits  the  police  to  do  witk 
it  aa  it  may  please  them.  The  police  have  formed  a  series  of  regulations, 
which  are  in  many  important  respects  so  similar  to  those  already  described 
as  enf^ceed  in  Berlin,  that  we  shall  allude  to  only  the  leading  differenote 
bct)yj(l!^.tl)^m«  ■  .'=M.  ■'"'• 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  in  Berlin  the  women  live  in 
brothels,  the  keeper  of  which  is  as  responsible  as  the  women  themselves 
for  their  conduct  j  wliereas,  in  Copenhagen,  all  may  live  separately  in 
private  lodgings,  and  when  even  lour  live  together,  none,  save  eucb  for 
herself,  is  in  any  degree  answerable  for  their  behaviour.  The  owiier, 
though  resident  in  tlie  house,  is  no  more  responsible  for  their  conduct  than 
tlie  proprietor  of  any  house  usually  is  for  the  prevention  of  noise,  ita 
Hence,  though  there  may  be  several  women  living  in  one  house,  it  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  brothel;  and  this  enables  M.  Braestrup,  the  chief  of 
police,  to  observe  in  his  report,  that  **  FormiJ  concessions  arc  not  granted 
either  to  public  prostitutes,  or  to  those  with  whom  they  lodge;  neither 
are  there  in  Denmark  brothels  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  the  term,  and  as 
they  are  found  in  other  countries."  (p.  417.) 

In  this  statement  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  palpable  evasion ;  for, 
althougli  formal  concessions  are  avoided,  full  toleration  is  given,  witii, 
however,  less  printing  than  in  Berlin;  we  can  see  no  difference  between 
four  or  more  women  living,  in  Denmark,  in  what  they  and  the  chief  of 
police  call  a  private  lodgin^%  and  the  same  number  resident  in  Berlin,  iu 
what  they  and  the  state  call  a  brothel,  but  that  iu  the  latter  there  are  two 
persona  resj^onsible  for  the  conduct  of  each  prostitute — that  is  to  say, 
herself  and  the  keeper  of  the  house — and  that  the  house  can  at  all  times 
be  examined  by  the  police,  whereas  the  sanitary  condition  of,  and  crime 
committed  in,  the  so-called  private  lodgings  in  Copenhagen  must,  we 
presume,  remain  unknown  to  the  police  until  it  be  complained  of,  as  it  is 
nowhere  stated  that  they  possess  the  power  of  entry  into  these,  any  more 
than  into  other  private  lodgings ;  and  **  the  agreement  between  the 
landlord  and  tlie  prostitutes  is  made  without  the  interference  of  the  police, 
unless  there  occurs  at  a  later  period  some  diflfercnce  between  the  contracting 
parties."  (p.  A:'l*2) 

From  Dr.  Behrend's  pamphlet,  it  appears  tliat,  in  1850,  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  Copenhagen  was  201;  and  in  the  report  of  the  chief  of 
police,  it  is  stuted  that  "  there  are  at  this  moment  ^i  persons  authorized 
to  lodge  each  from  1  to  four  prostitutes;  in  all,  they  lodge  139;  59  pro- 
stitutes have  their  own  dwellings."  (p.  423.) 

There  were,  therefore,  198  prostitutes  registered  in  Copenhagen  in 
1852.  The  examinations  of  these  women,  together  with  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  in  the  prisons,  are  conducted  by  a  physician,  who  must  also 
attend  to  all  cases  to  which  he  may  be  called  by  the  police. 

"  Care  is  taken  that  these  women  are  all  treated  in  the  general  hospital  {JUiin- 
deli(je)y  and  that  they  do  not  allow  tlieiasclvcs  to  be  treated  elsewhere,  unless  they 
offer  a  sullicicnt  guarantee  not  to  propagate  the  disease,  or  uidess  their  personal 
position  requires  certain  considerations — a  thing  which  can  seldom  apply  to  the 
generahty  of  prostitutes."  (p.  423.) 

We  cannot  allow  this  clause  to  pass  without  observing,  that  this  regula- 
tion can  only  exist  in  a  country  in  which  the  polioe  fed  it  tlveir  doty  to 
accommodate  certain  individuals.  Such  a  regulation  is,  in  fact,  very 
similar  to  those  in  force  at  Bruxelles  and  Algiers,  only  that  in  the  latter 
cases,  the  women  pay  for  each  visit  a  stated  fee,  whereas,  in  Copenliagcn, 
no  payment  is  requvred;  but  we  know  the  working  of  such  regulation 
suffioiently  well  to  venture,  even,  at  tho  risk  of  bding  accused  of  conjectur- 
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itig  relative  fo  that  whicli  we  have  not  soen,  to  assert,  tliat  as  both  the 
woman  ami  her  lovers  are  in  the  power  of  the  police,  these  are  rarely  for- 
gotten by  those  for  whosfl  "personal  jyosition,"  they  make  "certftin  con- 
si  derations."  Further,  it  appears  to  us  most  difficult  to  conoeive  what 
Kucli  a  woman  can  give  as  guarantee  that  she  will  not  proj>Qgatc  the  (lii7 
case;  aud'woulil  it  not  lie  far  hettcr  to  allow  men  to  seek  women  ixt 
brothels,  the  localities  of  which  are  soon  well  known,  than  permit  kII  these 
women  to  walk  the  streets  in  search  of  loversl 

We  gladly  pass  from  regulations,  which  to  us  appear  highly  objeclion- 
abk.  to  the  eonsiderattnn  of  the  very  efficient  means  used  to  detect  aj-philia 
Such,  for  esumple,  as  interrogating  all  persons  plaecd  under  arrest,  who 
arc  ref|nired  to  declare  if  they  arc  then,  or  have  been  lately,  diseased; 
which,  if  they  conceal,  they  render  tbeinselves  liable  to  punishment 

"A  visit  ought  io  be  made  each  tiuic  a  ship  is  ubout.  to  put  to  sco.  AJi  non; 
commissioned  officers,  musiniims,  and  soldiers  arc  exaiiuiied  ou  eatcriug  and  leav- 
ing the  semce,  and  also  rcgalarlj  every  month. 

■'  In  order  Io  i)revent  as  mnch  as  possible  the  propagation  of  syphilis,  the  sol- 
diers who  ara  attacked  btp  obliged  to  state  hy  whom  Hiey  were  prooablv  iufecfedi 
in  order  that  iaimcdiiilf  infornution  may  be  giveu  to  tlie  pobce,  and  that  tht 
wouiaii  be  prevented  from  eammunicatiug  tlto  dtaeaac  to  others,  To  attain  tb) 
same  end,  the  authorities  have  the  right  to  use  a  writ  aiul  rescript  of  the  lHh 
March,  17SS,  aud  of  the  2iid  July,  17'J0,  by  which  the  presidents  of  the  district* 
are  aiithori/cd  to  punish  those  who  will  not  give  early  intimation  of  thctt  disease, 
by  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water  after  their  cure.     (pp.  'Wi,  427.) 

And  in  1797,  all  the  inhabitants  of  mnny  districts  were,  by  order  of  th^ 
cbanccllor,  obliged  to  submit  to  examination.  , 

The  source  from  which  Dr.  Bcbrcud  derived  the  particulars  respecting 
prostitution  in  Copenhagen  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  marked  as  quotation, 
and  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the  MS,  wliicli  furnished  the  report  of  the 
Congrea  0':n6ral  d'HyglJnei  and  the  following  table  appears  to  us  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  on  account  of  its  detEuls  bein^^  intercatiug,  and  as  it  has  not 
appeared  in  the  French  report 
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Prostitution  as  it  existed  mvd  exists  in  Spain. 

M.  Ramon  de  la  Sogra's  note  informs  us  that  the  ancient  »Spani:«h 
statutes  made  frequent  mention  of  public  prostitutes,  as  also  of  barrajainas 
or  kept  mistresses;  and  the  laws  of  Castile  directed  that  a  particular  form 
of  dress  should  be  w  orn  by  them.  In  the  chief  cities  of  Andalusia,  under 
the  government  of  the  Arabs,  it  was  tolerated  and  limited  under  certain 
regulations;  and  in  1486,  tlie  mancebias  or  public  brothels.  \\\  Seville  and 
other  cities,  were,  by  the  king,  given  to  Alonso  Fajardo,  chief  of  the  royal 
table,  to  whom  the  women  jmid  rent  and  other  duties.  In  15»>9,  at 
Granada,  was  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  women  for  rooms  wliieh 
contained  certain  furniture,  as  also  for  board,  consisting  of  a  certain 
description  of  food.  It  was  forbidden  to  lend  them  beil-liuen,  or  to  receive 
them  into  the  town  before  they  had  been  examined  by  the  physician  charged 
with  that  duty;  and  he  had  to  make  oath  whether  the  woman  was  then, 
or  bad  been,  diseased. 

In  1570,  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Andalusia  were  extended  to  those  of  Castile,  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  it  was  of  her  own  free  will  a  woman  became  a  prostitute,  ami 
that,  without  its  being  in  the  ]X)wer  of  any  one  to  prevent  her,  she  could 
cease  to  be  such,  although  she  had  incurred  debts.  A  surgeon  was  directed 
to  pay  a  weekly  visit  to  their  houses,  and  report  to  the  dei>uties  of  the 
consistory  those  who  were  diseased,  in  order  that  they  might  be  removeil 
to  hospital.  The  keeper  of  a  brothel  could  not  receive  into  his  house  any 
who  had  not  been  previously  examined,  nor  allow  any  one  who  was  dis- 
eased to  remain  there,  uiider  a  fine  of  a  thousand  maravedas,  or  eleven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  with  thirty  <iays'  imprisonment.  Each  room  was  to 
contain  certain  furniture,  and  the  house  to  be  closed  on  holidays,  during 
lent,  ember  week,  and  on  all  fast  days,  under  a  punishment  of  a  hundred 
stripes  to  each  woman  who  admitted  men,  as  well  as  to  the  keeper  of  the 
house.  The«e  and  other  orders  were  to  be  hung  up  in  different  parta  of 
the  house,  under  a  fine  of  twenty-three  shillings  and  eight  days'  imprisou- 
ment. 

In  1552,  in  Madrid,  a  special  hospital  for  venereal  patients  was  formed 
by  Antoine  Martin,  of  the  order  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu.  Matters  continued 
in  this  state  until  the  begiuning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
regulations  began  to  be  less  and  less  attended  to,  and, 

"  Since  that  period,  under  pretence  of  a  hypocriticjd  disdain,  the  regidations  of 
cities  ceased  to  make  mention  of  brothels,  and  confined  themselves  to  reviving  t  he 
severe  catholic  legislation  against  women  of  ill-fame.  Tliis  unwise  and  culpable 
negligence,  as  respects  brothels  in  the  chief  cities  of  Spain,  has  contiuued,  and 
still  continues,  wnile  they  increase  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  public  morality." 
(p.  414.) 

We  have,  however,  been  informed,  that  most  of  the  first  class  brothels 
in  Seville  pay  a  private  physician,  who  makes  examinations  regulatly. 

To  Spain,  then,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  endeavour 
to  control  prostitution,  and  prevent,  by  medico-saaitary  regulations,  the 
spread  of  venereal  disease.  True  it  is,  that  by  order  of  the  French  parlia- 
ment, in  1512,  a  house  was  rented  in  Paris,  and  in  it  were  lodged  all  those 
aiiected  with  syphilis.     Again,  in  1536^  THopital  de  la  Trinite,  in  the  Rue 
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St.  Denis,  was  appropriated  to  such  patients;*  but  even  as  late  as  1762, 
the  French  police  and  administration  considered  any  proposition  for  con- 
trolling prostitution,  or  limiting  syphilis,  as  iuipracticablo  and  utopian.f 
As  respects 

FrostUtUiori.  in  Portugal, 

we  have  been  informed,  by  a  Portugese  physician,  that  neither  in  Lisbon, 
nor  Madeira,  are  there  any  regulations  for,  or  control  over,  prostitution, 
though,  in  the  former  city,  a  lock  hospital  exists;  in  Madeira,  a  very  bad 
form  of  disease  is  rife. 

Prostitution  as  it  exists  in  Rome, 

la  Rome,  prostitution  is  permitted,  though  not  legally  tolerated.  There 
exists  no  statistics  from  which  the  number  of  prostitntes  can  be  calculate<l ; 
and  probably  the  only  legal  reference  to  this  class  of  crime  consists  in  an 
enactment,  that  both  parties  shall  be  punished  with  three  year's  imprisou- 
znent ;  but  this  law  most  probably  refers  to  cases  of  adultery  rather  than 
of  fornication.  Public  prostitutes  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  lu 
the  city,  there  are  scarcely  any  public  brothels ;  "  the  result  of  this"  (writes 
a  physician  long  resident  in  Rome,  who  kindly  furnished  us  with  these  par- 
ticulars) ^^  is  not  that  the  Eternal  city  is  more  pure  in  its  morals,  but  that 
prostitution  is  clandestine,''  which,  though  a  crime  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment, prevails  to  an  immense  extent ;  and  the  law  is,  in  such  cases, 
seldom  applied,  unless  to  gratify  enmity  or  revenge.  Respecting  seduc- 
tion^ the  law  is  more  stringent ;  but,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  autho- 
rities, these  cases  are  almost  always  compromised,  and  the  punishment 
avoided  by  marrying,  or  bestowing  a  dowry  on,  the  woman.  The  amount 
of  syphilis  in  Rome  is  always  very  great,  and  the  sixty  beds  in  San 
Jacomo,  for  this  class  of  disease,  are  always  filled  with  women,  who, 
though  criminals  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  are  never  punished  by  the  police ; 
indeed,  after  the  late  siege  of  the  city,  syphilis  prevailed  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  pestilence;  yet  no  accurate  information  can 
be  had  on  this  subject,  as  the  government  endeavours  in  every  way  to 
prevent  the  actual  amount  of  crime  being  known ;  and  as  a  part  of  this 
system,  the  hospital  reports  are  not  published. 

Before  dosing  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  word  respecting 

ProsHtuHon  in  Dublin. 

From  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  for  1851, 
p,  48,  it  appears  that  in  1848  there  were  385  houses  occupied,  or  fre- 
quented, by  1343  prostitutes;  in  1849  the  number  of  such  houses  was 
330,  of  the  women,  1344;  in  1850  there  were  272  houses,  with  1215 
prostitutes;  in  1851,  297  houses  and  1170  prostitutes; — whence,  for  every 
101  males  and  110  females,  or  out  of  every  220  persons,  one  is  a  pr^ 
atitute* 

•  Ptris  Medical,  ptir  K.  le  Dr.  Meding,  1S53,  t.  ii.  p.  84. 
t  rarent-I>iicbate]et,  t.  ii.  p.  49. 
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Prottitvtion  as  it  exists  in  Corl,  Trelund, 

From  an  inquiry  made  by  a  gentleman  who  possessed  the  assistance 
necessary  for  making  such  -an  investigation,  and  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  the  following  particulars,  it  appears  that,  in  1847,  there  were  in  this 
our  native  city  about  250  prostitutes,  living  in  80  brothels,  besides  100 
clandestine  prostitutes.  Their  ages  were  between  16  and  30,  though  one 
of  these  women  has  been  twenty-five  years  leadin<;  that  course  of  life  which 
she  began  at  eleven  years  of  age.  Here  are  to  be  found  daughters  living 
on  prostitution  in  the  house  with,  and  thereby  suj)porting,  their  father  and 
mother,  while  the  causes  and  consequences  of  prostitution  are  the  same  in 
this  as  in  other  cities. 

We  may  perhaps  assume,  that  those  who  have  accompanied  us  so  far  are 
in  some  degree  interested  in  such  investigations,  and  will  therefore  con- 
tinue their  attention  a  few  moments  longer;  but  as  regards  those  who, 
from  dislike  of  such  subjects,  or  because  their  sympathies  are  not  readily 
awakened  on  behalf  of  these  hapless  fellow-mortals,  have  perhaps  scarcely 
glance<l  at  the  preceding  pages,  yet  who  would  be  not  unwilling  to  dis- 
abuse themselves  of  prejudices  unworthy  of  woman  and  discreditable  to 
man,  of  these  we  have  a  request  to  make,  which  we  feel  assured  they  will 
never  regret  having  granted ;  and,  as  reviewers  seldom  plead  so  urgently, 
there  must  be  strong  reasons  for  this  request :  that  the  article  on  prostitu- 
tion in  the  53rd  volume  of  the  *  Westminster  Review'  be  read  with  atten^- 
tion  !)y  all  who  may  light  upon  this  page ;  and  if  their  best  sympathies  for 
suffering  humanity  be  not  extended  to  the  class  for  whom  we  plead,  then 
indeed  the  facts,  statistics,  and  arguments  we  have  already  given,  as  well 
as  the  calculations  we  are  about  to  enter  on,  will,  we  fear,  fail  to  work  con- 
viction. Should  this  request,  however,  be  not  acceded  to,  the  courtesy 
and  justice  of  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  induce  them  to  follow  us  to  the 
end,  although  we  are  about  to  conduct  them  through  a  calculation  which 
falls  as  far  short  of  representing  the  enormity  of  the  evils  that  result  from 
prostitution,  or  of  expressing  the  force  with  which  this  gigantic  ill  calls 
thonder-toned  for  a  remedy,  as  the  horrors  of  the  life  that  many  prostitutes 
lead  are  beyond  our  imaginings. 

The  number  of  public  prostitutes  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland  has  been  estimated  by  Talbot  and  Mayne  (the 
latter  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police) ;  to  test  the  accuracy  of  whose 
reports  we  have  calculated  the  proportion  of  these  numbers  to  those  of  the 
population  of  each  town  as  given  in  the  census  of  1851,  and  formed  the 
following  table,  which  represents  the  number  of  males,  females,  and  popu- 
lation of  both  sexes  to  each  prostitute:  for  example,  opposite  London, 
10,000  represents  the  estimated  number  of  these  women,  and  the  numbers 
in  the  succeeding  columns  are  to  be  understood  to  mean,  one  prosUtute  to 
every  104  males,  to  every  120  females,  or  to  225  persons  of  both  sexes.  • 
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One  ProMtitute  to 

If  uiubflr  of  /  ■  ■  -^ X 

ProAtituttni.  Males.  Feniules.      FopuUtiou. 

London  ...     '. 10,000  104  121  225 

Liverpool       2,900  43  45  88 

ManotiMter 700  156  169  325 

Leedi     700  70  75  145 

Edinbuiigh     800  106  180  236 

Glasgow         1,800  87  97  184 

DubSn    1,170  101  119  220 

Cork       350  113  134  247 

EngUnd,  Wales,  and  Scotland  50,000  202  213  415 

If  we  take  into  account  the  geographical  position  of  these  cities,  as  well 
as  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  ei\chj 
it  will,  we  believe,  be  evident,  to  all  at  least  acquainted  with  the  statistics 
of  this  subject,  that  these  figures  fall  far  short  uf  representing  the  actual 
number  of  these  women ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  paucity  of  pro- 
stitutes in  country  towns,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  tJuU  to  repreaerU 
the  piMic  2>rostttut€s  in  England^  Wales j  and  Scotland^  50,000  is  an  eati^ 
mate  too  loiv.  Further,  we  presume  there  will  be  no  objection  made  to  the 
assumption,  that  unless  each  of  these  50,000  prostitutes  submitted  to  at 
least  one  act  of  intercourse  during  everj'  twenty-four  hour^  she  could  not 
obtain  means  sufficient  to  support  life. 

Though  the  result  of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  first  lieport  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  constabulary  force  of  England  and  Wales  was,  that 
at  that  time  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  prostitutes  of  London  were  suffer* 
ing  under  some  form  of  venereal  disease,  yet  we  will  descend  even  lower^ 
and  presume,  that  of  100  healthy  prostitutes,  taken  promiscuously  from 
England  and  Scotland,  if  each  submits  to  one  indiscriminate  sexual  act  iu 
twenty-four  hours,  not  more  than  one  would  become  infected  with  sypliilis: 
an  estimate  which  is  without  doubt  far  too  low;  yet  if  admitted  to  be 
correct,  the  necessary  consequence  will  be,  tluU  of  tfie  50,000  prostitutes^ 
500  are  diseased  imfhi}^  tfie  aforesaid  twentyfour  Iiours. 

If  wc  next  admit  that  a  fifth  of  these  500  diseased  women  are  admitted 
to  hospital  on  the  day  on  which  the  disease  appears,  it  follows,  tJuit  tii&re 
are  every  day  on  the  streets  400  diseased  women.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  power  of  these  400  to  infect  be  limited  to  12  days,  and  that,  of  every 
6  persons  who,  at  the  rate  of  one  each  night,  have  connexion  with  thege 
women,  5  become  infected,  it  will  follow,  that  there  loiU  be  4000  7nen  in- 
fected every  night,  and  conseqtcently  1,460,000  in  the  year.  Further,  as 
there  arc  every  night  400  women  diseased  by  these  men,  182,500  pitblic 
prostitutes  will  be  syphilized  during  tJiA  year;  Jience  1,652,600  cases  qf 
syphilis  in  both  sexes  occur  every  twelve  months. 

If,  then,  the  entire  population  had  intercourse  with  prostitutes  in  au 
equal  ratio,  the  gross  poptdafio7i  of  Great  Britain,  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
loauld  during  18  years  Jiave  been  affected  witli.  primary  sypliilis.  Be  it 
remembered,  we  do  not  assert  that  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  persona 
are  attacked  evcrj'  year,  but  that  that  number  of  cases  occurs  annually  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  though  the  same  individual  may  be  attacked 
more  than  once.  Although  it  is  evident  that  all  the  estimates  used  for 
these  calculations  are  (we  know  no  other  word  that  expresses  it)  ridicu- 
lously low,  yet  we  fiud  that  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  cases  of  syphilis 
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occur  every  year,  an  amount  which  is  probably  not  half  the  actual  number. 
How  enormous,  then,  must  be  the  number  of  children  bom  with  secondary 
disease !  how  immense  the  mortality  among  them !  how  vast  an  amount  of 
public  and  private  money  expended  on  the  cure  of  this  disease ! 

As  to  the  means  whereby  this  fruitful  source  of  disease  and  crime  can 
be  confined  to  certain  limits,  we  hope  we  have  proved  that  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  regiMration,  examination^  and  control  of  prostiluies ; 
this,  at  least,  has  been  the  object  for  which  these  particulars  have  been 
thus  prominently  brought  before  the  profession,  and  we  trust  the  autho- 
rities may  see  the  paramount  necessity  for  speedy  legislation  on  this  subject. 

We  might  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  prostitutes  are  often  thieves  or  their 
abettors,  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  <tc. ;  crimes  of  which  only  a 
part,  probably  a  very  small  part,  are  discovered.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  rendered  to  society  by  a  control  of  prostitutes  is,  tliat 
while  it  enables  the  authorities  to  watch  over  the  outgoings  and  incomings 
of  this  class,  to  learn  their  histories,  and  thereby  discover  how  so  much 
crime  escaped  detection,  it  at  the  same  time  renders  apparent  the  weak 
points  in  our  criminal  code. 

We  cannot  avoid  expressing  also  our  strong  conviction,  that  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  prevention  of  syphilis,  or  of  crime,  a  proper  control  over 
prostitutes  would  be  attended  with  an  incalculable  benefit ;  it  would  assist 
in  the  reformation  of  those  women.  How  many  unhappy  creatures  go 
down  to  their  graves  uncared-for  and  unpitied,  we  tremble  to  think ;  how 
many  drag  on  a  base  and  hopeless  life,  may  be  guessed  at  by  any  one  w^bo 
will  penetrate  into  their  foetid  dens.  A  police  control  would  at  once 
ensure  the  lowest  prostitutes,  what  we  give  to  our  felons,  cleanliness,  pure 
air,  and  some  sort  of  order  and  discipline.  It  would  give  them  also,  at 
all  times,  an  outlet  from  their  wretched  life,  if  they  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it;  and  it  would  afford  benevolent  individuals  incalculable  aid  in 
their  attempts,  now,  alas  !  most  feeble  and  ineffectual,  to  withdraw  these 
women  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  moral  and  physical  decay. 

Wo  have  avoided  entering  into  any  details  as  to  the  kind  of  control 
which  should  be  put  in  force  in  this  country;  the  time  for  such  a  consider- 
ation will  not  arrive  until  it  has  been  enacted,  that  the  reception  of  mcniey 
for  seocual  intercourse  w  a  criminal  act  which  places  the  tvoman  under 
control;  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  experience  derived  from  the  working  of 
the  different  systems  in  other  countries,  and  assisted  by  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  "Congr^  G6neral  d'Hygiene,"  we  may  be  enabled  to  answer 
in  detail  this  most  important  question — "  What  are  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  arresting  the  progress  and  diminishing  the  dangers  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  for  reclaiming,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  unhappy  women  whom 
circumstances  have  forced  into  a  life  of  debauchery  V* 

T,  S.  Holland, 

Note. — We  omitted  to  mention,  that  all  the  practitioners  in  Berlin  were  by  circular  re- 
quested to  assist  the  Commission ;  whenever,  then,  any  one  coines  to  be  treated  for  sypiiills,  his 
medical  attendant  inquires  "  By  whom  have  you  been  infected  ?"  The  physician  immediately 
reports  to  the  Commiission  that  a  person,  whose  name  is  never  given,  is  now  under  treatment, 
and  measures  are  forthwith  taken  to  examine  the  woman  iVom  whom  the  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  propagated ;  or,  if  she  has  not  been  registered,  her  mode  of  life  is  inquired 
into,  and  if  found  faulty,  she  is  examined. 
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Review  IX. 

Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Zustand  der  Nerven-^hysiohgie  und  Nerven- 
pcUJiologie.  Von  C.  Eckhard,  in  Qiessen.  (Archiv.  des  Vereius, 
Band  i.  Heft  3.)     p.  478. 

On  the  present  Condition  of  the  Physiology  and  PcUhology  of  the  Nervous 
System,     By  C.  Eckhard.     (In  the  Archiv.  des  Vereins.) 

Dr.  Eckhard  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  able  among  the  physio- 
logists who  have  followed,  with  so  much  ardour,  the  path  opened  in  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system  by  the  wonderful  observations  of  Du 
Bois-Reymond.  He  has  himself  discovered  many  important  facts;  his 
experiments  are  ingenious;  his  reasoning  powers  are  great;  and  he  has, 
therefore,  become  an  authority  of  weight  in  this  department  of  phy- 
siology. 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Vogel,  who  was  anxious  to  give  to  the 
practitioners  of  Germany  some  simple  account  of  the  great  advances  lately 
made  in  neurology,  and  especially  in  nervo-electricity,  Eckhard  has  written 
the  paper  above  cited.  After  a[)ologizing  to  the  Coryphoei  of  the  subject 
for  so  popular  an  account,  he  has  detailed,  in  a  short  and  lucid  form, 
the  chief  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system  since  the  publication  of  Volkmann's  renowned  article  in  Wagner's 
"  Haudworterbuch  der  Physiologic. " 

It  has  appeared  to  us  that,  though  there  is  little  in  Dr.  Eckhard's  sketch 
which  will  be  novel  to  those  who  have  studied  this  subject  in  the  profound 
pages  of  Du  Bois-Beymond,  or  of  Ludwig,  yet  that  a  condensation  of  it 
will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  not  had  time  to  peruse  the  number 
of  articles  lately  written,  and  that  it  will  appropriately  form  an  appendix 
to  the  admirable  paper  of  Professor  Tyndall,  which  we  gave  in  our  last 
number,  and  which  conducted  us  step  by  step,  without  labour  or  difficulty 
on  our  part,  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  was  spread  before  us  the 
marvellous  riches  of  this  promised  land.  As  far  as  possible,  we  shall  give 
Eckhard's  own  words,  condensing  merely  the  less  important  or  less 
certain  points. 

The  advances  lately  made  in  our  knowledge  of  this  department  of  phy- 
siology concern  chiefly  the  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  taken  as  a  whole; 
those  actions — i.e.,  which  are  common  to  all  parts  of  this  system.  To  this 
general  nerve-physiology  Eckhard  first  alludes. 

GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

1.  In  every  living  nerve  there  are  electrical  streams.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  such  streams  pass,  in  the  motor  nerves,  from  the  brain  or  cord 
to  the  muscles,  and  in  the  sensory  nerves,  from  the  extremities  to  the 
centres.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Every  nerve  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of 
isolated  molecules,  endowed  with  electrical  properties.  In  every  nerve  an 
endless  number  of  little,  or  so  to  speak,  local  electrical  streams  are  present ; 
and  when,  during  experiments,  an  electrical  effect  is  produced  on  the  multi- 
plicator,  this  is  owing  to  these  elementary  currents,  each  of  which  produces  a 
certain  effect,  according  to  its  strength. 

2.  Every  irritation,  be  it  electrical,  chemical,  thermal,  or  mechanical, 
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produces,  if  the  nerve  be  in  connexion  with  a  muscle,  or  with  some 
sensitive  point  in  the  brain  (so  as  to  make  the  muscle  contract,  the  brain 
feel),  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  molecules,  and  in  the  molecular 
stream ;  which  alteration  is  shown  by  the  multiplicator,  and  becomes  then 
visible  to  the  eye. 

3.  In  every  el^trical  irritation  of  a  muscle-nerve,  the  muscle  contracts 
only  during  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  remains  tranquil 
when  the  stream  is  equable.  Nevertheless,  although  not  denoted  by  the 
muscle,  aM  parts  of  the  nervCy  and  not  simply  those  inchuied  in  the  current, 
suffer  electrical  changes,  to  which  Du  Bois  has  given  the  name  of  "  electro- 
tonic."  We  shall  have  to  return  to  this,  and  in  the  meantime  beg  our 
readers  to  refer  to  our  last  number,  page  141,  for  a  further  description  of 
this  state. 

4.  In  respect  of  electrical  properties  no  difference  has  been  detected 
between  motor  and  sensory  nerves. 

TRANSMISSION   OF   THE   NERVOUS   IRRITATION. 

The  important  researches  of  Helmholtz*  have  shown,  that  in  the  frog 
the  nervous  irritation  passes  at  a  rate  of  85  to  88  feet  in  a  second  of  time, 
and  in  man  at  a  rate  of  about  200  feet  in  a  second.  The  temperature  of 
the  nerve  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  transmission,  which  is  more  rapid 
when  the  temperature  is  higher. 

As  now  the  rapidity  of  this  transmission  is  infinitely  below  the  speed 
with  which  electricity  passes  along  a  wire  (viz.,  15,980  miles  in  a  second), 
it  is  evident  that  the  transmission  through  the  nerves  is  not  identical,  is 
not  even  analogous,  with  the  passage  of  common  electricity  along  a  wire. 
It  is  therefore  supposed,  that  in  the  case  of  the  nerves,  the  irritation  passes 
by  communication  from  one  nervous  molecule  to  another,  in  the  same  way 
as  sound  passes  by  the  movement  of  one  particle  of  air  against  its  neigh- 
bour. It  is  supposed  that  this  transmission  takes  place,  less  by  any 
material  shock  of  one  nervous  molecule  on  another,  than  as  the  result  of 
opposite  electricity  acting  from  a  distance  {die  Fdge  gegenseitiger  dectrischer 
Femivirkung).  Du  Bois-Reymond  explains  it  thus : — Suppose  a  number  of 
magnetic  medles,  whose  ends  possess  opposite  electrical  conditions,  placed 
in  a  row  in  such  a  way  that  everywhere  opposite  poles  are  placed  together. 
Such  an  arrangement  represents  the  nerves  and  their  electrical  molecules. 
Apply  now  a  magnet  to  one  of  the  end  needles ;  the  result  is  that  the 
first  needle  moves;  its  movement  acts  then  on  the  second  needle;  this 
acts  on  the  third,  (kc. ;  and  so,  by  this  "  electrical  far  working,"  the  most 
remote  needle  is  at  last  affected. 

The  transmission  of  the  nervous  activity  is,  then,  of  electrical  nature, 
but  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  galvaiiic  stream;  there  is  no  nervous  principle, 
but  there  are  nervous  molecules,  and  transmission  along  them  is  accom- 
plished by  an  electrical  agent,  injluencing  molecule  after  molecule  in 
succession, 

NERVE   AND   MUSCLE. 

The  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  in  proportion^  not  to  the  strength,  but 
to  the  variatian$  in  the  strength,  of  an  electrical  current  passed  along  a 

*  Mttller't  Arohlv.,  1600,  p.  376 ;  und  1802,  p.  199.    See%ir  last  nmnber,  pp.  141, 143. 
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nerve ;  its  degree  is  greater  when  the  variation  is  greater.  Other  circum- 
stances, also,  affect  the  contraction,  such  as  the  direction  of  the  current  and 
the  position  of  the  electrode. 

There  are  three  important  experiments  which  have  each  a  peculiar 
interest. 

(a)  The  so-called  "  paradoxical  contraction*'  is  produced  by  passing  an 
electrical  current  through  a  nerve  which  lies  along  a  second  nerve  connected 
with  a  muscle.  The  muscle  of  the  second  nerve  contracts,  because  in  this 
nerve  an  "  electro- tonic"  condition  is  produced.  This  will  be  best 
explained  in  Eckhard's  own  words : 

"  The  essence  of  electro-tonus  consists  in  this,  that  at  the  moment  when  a 
current  is  passed  through  a  portion  of  a  nerve,  this  (the  nerve)  along  its  whole 
length,  ana  not  simply  mthat  part  of  it  inchided  in  the  circle,  is  equally  electrified; 
so  that,  if  any  two  special  points  of  the  nerve  are  connected  by  a  conducting  arc, 
cither  metallic  or  fluid,  a  current  passes  through  the  arc,  and  through  the  piece  of 
nerve  between  the  chosen  pomts,  in  the  same  way  as  the  stream  passes  in  the 
other  piece  of  nerve,  wliich  is  inclosed  in  the  galvanic  current.  Thus,  if  a  nerve, 
a  J  is  placed  close  to  a  nen'c,  b,  which  is  connected  A^ith  a  muscle,  and  if  a  portion 
of  the  nerve  a  is  included  in  a  galvanic  current,  then  the  whole  length  of  the  nerve 
a  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  electro-tonus.  As  the  nerve  a  hes  close  to  the  nerve  b, 
two  points  of  a  may  be  chosen  at  will,  and  may  be  connected  by  b;  the  stream 
must  pass  also  always  through  b.  The  nerve  b  is  therefore  suddenly  traversed  by 
a  great  number  of  electrical  streams,  and  its  muscle  contracts. 

"  We  can,  therefore,  very  easily  avoid  the  *  paradoxical  contraction,*  if  between 
the  nerves,  a  very  good  conductor  (platinum)  or  a  very  bad  one  (glass)  is  placed. 
In  the  first  case  the  conductor  platinum,  and  not  the  nerve  ^,  forms  the  connecting 
arc  for  the  electro-tonic  current  passing  through  a.  In  the  second  case,  no 
current  can  pass  between  any  two  points  of  the  nerve  ff,  because  there  is  no  con- 
ducting arc.  I  have  intentionally  dwelt  so  long  over  this  experiment  and  its 
explanation,  because  its  value  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  is  very  great.  It  leaos  us  to  the  import-ant  doctrine  ot  the 
new  nerve-physiology,  that  the  law  of  isolated  conduction  is  not  universaUv  valid, 
since  it  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  electrical  irritation.  This  experiment  does,  in 
fact,  not  show  more  than  that  if  any  nerve  is  irritated  by  electncity,  not  only  do 
those  muscles  contract  which  are  supplied  by  this  nerve,  but  also  those  which  are 
supphed  by  nerves  connected  witn  the  electrified  nerve;  as  in  a  plexus,  for 
example.  Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  wish  in  this  way  to  explain  the  entire  vast 
crowQ  of  sympathies.  But  we  earnestly  warn  against  such  precipitation,  for,  we 
repeat  it,  the  *  paradoxical  contraction*  is  peculiar  to  the  electrical  u-ritation.*' — 
pp.  486-7. 

(5)  A  second  important  experiment  is  the  so-named  "  unipolar  con- 
traction," which  we  may  thus  shortly  describe.  It  is  well  known  that  if 
a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  A,  is  placed  near  a  second  coil,  B,  and  if  then 
the  ends  of  this  second  coil  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  poles  of  an 
electric  battery,  a  current  passes  not  only  along  it,  but  along  the  first  wire, 
A,  also.  It  was  believed,  till  lately,  that  this  current  in  A  (induction 
current)  could  take  place  only  when  its  wire  formed  a  closed  circle.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  an  electric  change,  not  as  an  electnc  cuiroitj  but 
as  an  electric  ^en^n,  takes  place  in  the  wire  -4,  even  when  its  ends  are  not 
joined.  Let,  for  example,  one  of  the  ends  touch  the  nerve  of  a  muscle,  then 
as  often  as  the  current  in  the  wire  By  which  is  connected  with  the  batter}', 
is  closed  or  opened,  the  muscle  which  is  connected  with  one  free  end  of 
the  wire  A  contracts,  provided  the  other  free  end  be  at  the  same  time 
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touched  with  the  finger.  This  kind  of  contraction  is  called  the  "  unipolar 
inductive  contraction,"  because,  when  the  circle  £  is  closed,  opposite 
electricity  is  induced  in  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  A,  which  afiects  the 
nerve  and  muscle  brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

(c)  The  third  experiment  is  as  follows.  The  tetanus  of  a  muscle,  bow- 
ever  produced,  disappears  when  a  strong  constant  stream  is  passed  through 
it.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  constant  stream  throws  the  electrical 
nerve-molecules  into  such  a  condition,  that  no  other  irritation  leads  to 
movement.  This  condition  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  electrotonus.  It 
might  appear  that  a  remedy  will  thus  be  found  for  tetanus  in  man,  but 
there  are  difficulties  in  passing  the  currents  along  the  affected  nerves. 

With  respect  to  calorific  {thermisclte)  irritation  of  a  muscle-nerve,  it  is 
found  that  to  cause  contraction  the  temperature  must  be  so  high  as 
momentarily  to  destroy  the  structure  of  the  nerve.  Temperature  acts, 
then,  like  a  mechanical  irritant. 

The  cJtemical  irritation  of  nerves  (as  those  of  the  frog's  foot  by  alkalies, 
acids^  creosote,  &c.)  is  a  subject  of  great  obscurity.  It  appears  certain, 
however,  that  the  chemical  agents  which  cause  the  greatest  contraction  of 
the  muscle,  withdraw  some  element  from  the  nervous  substance,  and 
momentarily  kill  it.  The  condition  of  the  albumen,  and  of  the  water  of 
the  nerve,  appears  to  be  of  special  importance.  It  is  proved,  for  instance, 
that  the  loss  of  water  (by  drying  the  nerve  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
laying  it  in  finely  powdered  sugar,)  produces  contraction  of  the  muscle 
into  which  the  nerve  passes ;  whether  this  contraction  is  owing  to  with- 
drawal of  the  water  simply,  or  to  the  destruction  of  some  ingredient  to 
whose  composition  water  is  essential,  is  not  known.  Perhaps,  as  Eckhard 
remarks,  the  feeling  of  thirst  is  owing  to  some  such  partial  deprivation  of 
water. 

SENSORY   NERVES  AND   BRAIN. 

The  effect  of  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  is  essentially  dependent  on 
the  spot  in  the  nerve  where  the  irritant  acts.  For  example,  if  the  irritant 
affect  the  tdtinuite  distributions  of  the  nerve,  the  sensation  is  within  certain 
limits  dependent  on  the  q\udity  of  the  irritant.  Thus,  we  feel  temperature, 
or  pressure,  according  as  the  irritant  is  calorific  or  mechanical. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  irritant  affects  the  stem  of  the  nerve,  and  not 
its  ultimate  distribution,  all  kinds  of  irritants  give  rise  to  one  common 
sensation:  viz.,  pain.  The  sensation  has  no  relation,  as  before,  to  the 
qmdity  of  the  irritant.  This  law  was  laid  down  by  E.  H.  Weber,  and 
may  be  thus  illustrated.  Dip  the  elbow  into  snow  and  water,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  skin  feel  at  once  the  special  sensation  of  cold ;  let  the  cold, 
however,  penetrate  to  the  trdnk  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  then,  instead  of 
the  sensation  of  cold  being  more  clearly  perceived,  pain  is  felt,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  pressure  on  the  nerve.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that 
reflex  actions  ean  be  called  forth  by  irritating  the  extremities  of  a  nerve, 
but  not  by  irritating  its  trunk. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  supposition,  that  at  the  ends  of  the  sensory 
fierves  there  must  be  special  organs  which  perceive  the  quality  of  the 
irritant.  But  as  such  special  structures  (corpusoula  tact^)  have  been  found 
M  present  onlj  on  the  hands  and  ftet  and  in  the  tongue;  and  as  in  ether- 
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narcosis,  the  sensation  of  pain  is  blunted,  while  that  of  touch  can  remain, 
we  are  at  present  unable  to  decide  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  and  we 
must  still  assume,  that  for  each  of  these  sensations  a  special  process  in  the 
nerve  and  a  corresponding  condition  of  the  brain  are  necessary. 

SPINAL  CORD. 

Eckhard  alludes  first  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  cerdyral  origin  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  a  creed  which  he  evidently  seems  indisposed  to  receive. 
We  pass  over,  however,  his  arguments  for  and  against  this  opinion,  as  a 
matter  which  may  be  more  conveniently  considered  hereafter.     Eckhard 
then  states,  that  in  the  '^  commissura  alba  anterior,**  a  decussation  of  the 
nerve  fibres  of  opposite  sides  takes  place.    It  was  known  by  the  dissections 
of  Edward  Weber,  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  passed  into  the 
anterior  white  commissure  of  the  cord.     More  lately,  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  is  the  case  only  with  one  part  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  that  besides 
this,  there  is  an  actual  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other.     Tiiis  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  case  of  the  posterior  commissure.     This  crossing 
of  the  anterior  fibres  may  explain  the  experiments  of  Van  Deen,  Valentin, 
Stilling,  and  Eigenbrod,  who  found,  on  cutting  one  half  of  the  cord,  that 
there  was  imperfect  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the  cut  part  on  both  aides, 
Eckhard  then  announces  that,  in  respect  of  electrical  irritation^  tJie  law  of 
Bdl  (that  the  anterior  roots  are  motor,  and  the  posterior  sensory)  suffers 
exception.     If  the  posterior  (sensory)  roots  of  the  nerves  are  cut,  and  the 
jperipheral  face  of  the  section  be  electrified,  movements  occur.     This  result 
is  simply  a  form  of  the  "  paradoxical  contraction"— electrotonus  is  pro- 
duced in  the  anterior  roots.     It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  in  the  living 
body  such  a  form  of  irritation  does  not  occur,  and  for  all  usual  conditions 
the  law  of  Bell  holds  good. 

BRAIN  AND  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

No  advance  has  been  lately  made  in  cerebral  physiology,  and  Eckhard, 
therefore,  at  once  proceeds  to  some  recent  observations  on  the  nerves. 

1.  The  motor  oculi  (third  nerve). — Many  experiments  on  frogs  and 
men  have  shown  the  influence  which  this  nerve  has  in  causing  contraction 
of  the  pupil. 

2.  Trigemintis  (fifth  nerve). — Section  of  this  nerve  is  known  to  cause 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  Formerly  this  was  referred  to  reflex  action 
through  the  third  nerve;  but  Budge  has  asserted  that,  even  after  section 
of  the  third  nerve,  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  still  produced  by  section  of 
the  trigeminus.     At  present  this  assertion  remains  unconfirmed. 

Whether  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  connected  with  taste,  is 
yet  undetermined,  though  an  observation  of  Lisfranc,  who,  in  operating  on 
the  jaw,  cut  the  lingual  nerve,  and  found  that  taste  was  lost,  confirms  pre- 
vious analogous  observations  of  Hyrtl,  Parry,  and  Komberg. 

More  important  than  these  observations  are  the  experiments  on  the 
flow  of  saliva.  Vella  discovered  that  section  of  the  trigeminus  abolished 
the  secretion  of  saliva;  and  Ludwig  has  shown  that  irritation  of  the  branch 
going  to  the  submaxillary  gland  produces  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  that 
this  flow  is  owing  neither  to  contraction  of  the  muscular  elements  in  the 
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glands,  nor  to  change  in  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  but 
apparently  to  a  changed  physical  condition  of  the  secreting  membrane, 
j)roduced  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerve.  In  other  glandular  organs  besides 
the  submaxillary,  the  same  result  occurs,  when  their  nerves  are  operated 
upon. 

3.  Facialis  (seventh  nerve). — ^Nuhn  has  confirmed  the  statement,  that 
irritation  of  the  facial  can  cause  movements  of  the  palate.  It  is  also 
shown,  that  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  the  facial  nerve  regulates  the  secretion  of 
8  iliva  in  the  parotid.  The  fibres  having  tliis  action  run  in  the  cliorda  tym- 
pcmij  which  nerve,  in  these  animals,  sends  a  branch  to  the  parotid  gland. 

4.  Glosso-phary^igeus  (part  of  eighth  nerve). — Ludwig  and  Rahn  have 
shown  that  irritation  of  the  glosso-pharjTigeus  produces  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva  by  reflex  action. 

5.  Va^jftts  (part  of  eighth  nerve). — (a)  Effect  on  the  Jieart. — E.  Weber 
discovered,  that  after  section  of  the  vagi,  the  heart  beats  much  more 
quickly ;  and  that  by  irritation  of  the  vagi  through  an  induction-stream, 
tne  heart's  action  is  first  lessened  in  frequency,  and  is  finally  brought  to  a 
stand  still.  Some  new  facts  have  been  now  discovered.  It  has  been 
shown  that  irritation  of  one  vagus  suffices  to  produce  cassation  in  the 
action  of  the  heart;  also  not  merely  electrical^  but  chemical  irritation,  as 
with  chloride  of  sodium,  has  the  same  effect. 

(i)  Effect  on  the  respiratory  organs, — After  section  of  one  vagus,  and  still 
more  after  section  of  both  vagi,  the  respiratory  movements  become  remark- 
ably slower.  It  has,  therefore,  been  long  supposed  that  the  healthy  vagi 
conduct  to  the  brain  some  impression  from  the  lungs,  which  gives  rise  to 
respiratory  movements.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that,  if  the 
central  end  of  the  cut  vagus  be  irritated,  the  respiratory  movements 
increase  in  frequency,  unless  the  irritation  be  too  great,  in  which  case  they 
cease  altogether,  in  the  same  way  as  the  heart's  action  can  be  arrested  by 
irritating  the  vagus.  After  section  of  the  vagi,  many  aiymals  die  from 
contraction  of  the  glottis;  if  not,  they  die  in  6-10  days  with  pathological 
conditions  of  the  lungs — viz.,  oedema  of  the  air-cells.  Whether  this  efliisiou 
is  caused  simply  by  food  passing  through  the  paralyzed  glottis  into  the 
lungs,  or  through  alterations  in  the  activity  of  the  pulmonary  ca{>illarics, 
or  by  the  iUcreased  action  of  the  heart,  or  by  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of 
the  vessels,  is  not  yet  known.  Not  less  uncertain  is  the  often-repeated 
statement,  that  the  vagus  acts  on  the  muscular  fibres  distributed  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue. 

(c)  Effect  on  the  stomach  and  digestion. — Bischofl^s  statement  that  the 
vagus  exerts  motor  influences  on  the  stomach,  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed. After  section  of  the  vagi,  the  gastric  juice  undergoes  qualitative 
and  quantitative  alterations  (diminution  of  acidity  and  of  quantity),  but 
these  are  dependent,  not  on  any  specific  nervous  influence,  but,  as  ascer- 
tained by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  from  circumstances  produced  by  the  section 
of  the  vagi,  such  as  the  diminution  of  the  supply  of  water  on  account  of 
the  paralyzed  oosophagus. 

GANGLIA  AND  SYMPATHETIC  NERVES. 

On  this  difficult  branch  of  neurology  Eckhard  has  little  to  say,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  the  foUowiug  general  propositions,  which  we  have  some* 
what  abridged : 
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1.  The  parts  provided  with  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  are  not  subject 
to  the  will,  yet  in  certain  conditions,  during  emotions,  and  in  some  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  cord,  they  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  cerebro^ 
spinal  system. 

2.  In  the  system  of  the  sympathetic  are  contained  parts  capable  of 
exciting  movements  independent  altogether  of  the  brain  or  cord,  or  of  ex- 
ternal irritation.  The  ganglia  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  seat  of 
these  movements,  without,  however,  the  many  other  conceivable  possible 
circumstances  being  properly  discussed. 

3.  In  the  sympathetic  are  sensitive  fibres,  which  have,  however,  the 
characteristic  of  giving  no  sensations  of  pressure,  temperature,  <kc.,  but 
which  nevertheless  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  have  their  sensation 
heightened ;  as  occurs  in  the  pain  of  peritonitis,  for  example. 

4.  All  facts  hitherto  known  which  have  been  taken  to  prove  that  reflex 
movements  can  occur  between  parts  of  the  sympathetic  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  are  not  free  from  contradiction.  Even 
in  many  cases  facts  which  seem  to  show  reflex  action  between  parts  of  the 
sympathetic  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  may  be  otherwise  explained. 

The  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  discussed  in  this  paper,  as 
its  title  led  us  to  expect. 

E.  A'  ParJces, 

Review  X. 

Memmres  de  la  Societe  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris.     Tome  Troisi^me. 
Fascicules  2  &  3.    4to,  pp.  121  ad  376.— i'arw,  1852-3. 

We  noticed  the  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Paris  Surgical  Society  in  our  number  for  October,  1852;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent article  we  purpose  directing  our  readers'  attention  to  the  more  inter- 
esting papers  of  the  two  succeeding  parts. 

I.  On  the  Communication  of  certain  Ovarian  Cysts  with  the  Fallopian 
Ticbe.    {Tvbo-Ovarian  Cysts ^     By  M.  A.  Richard. 

M.  Richard  here  presents  us  with  an  account  of  autopsies  he  has  made 
of  four  bodies  of  women  brought  for  dissection,  in  all  of  whom  a  cyst, 
which  evidently,  in  the  origin,  was  simply  ovarian,  had  involved  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  through  which  its  contents  could  by 
pressure  be  forced  into  the  uterus.  The  portion  of  the  tube  implicated 
had  become  much  increased  in  length  and  thickness,  and  the  folds  of  its 
mucous  membrane,  which  are  so  numerous  and  resistant,  were  partly 
effaced.  A  distinctly  formed  aperture  was  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  ovarian  cyst  and  the  tube,  through  which  the  contents  of  the 
former  could  be  forced.  Although,  however,  the  portion  of  the  tube  which 
remained  in  its  normal  state  offered  no  physical  obstacle  to  the  further 
passage  of  the  fluid,  this  only  passed  out,  even  in  small  quantities,  when  a 
probe  was  introduced  and  pressure  was  applied,  the  latter  alone  not  suflic- 
ing.  M.  Richard  believes  that  some  of  the  cases  described  as  tubar 
dropsies  have  been  in  reality  examples  of  this  occurrence,  and  that  in  this 
way  may  be  explained  the  coarse  and  disappearance  of  some  encysted 
abdominal  tumours. 
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II.  ObsenxUians  upon  the  Employment  of  Tracheotomy  in  Croup,  tmth 

a  case  in  which  it  was  resorted  to  twice  with  success.     By  M.  P. 
Guersant. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  noticed  in  this  journal  the  favourable  opinions 
entertained  by  M.  Guersant  and  other  French  surgeons  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  tracheotomy  in  croup,  the  merest  outline  of  the  present  paper  will 
suffice.  M.  Guersant  states  that  he  has  now  performed  the  operation  150 
times  since  1834,  and  that  although  his  earlier  operations  were  very  unsuc- 
cessful, those  of  a  later  date  (whether  from  their  earlier  performance,  the 
better  mode  of  operating,  or  the  more  judicious  subsequent  treatment)  have 
furnished  far  more  satisfactory  results.  Of  40  children  operated  upon  in 
private  practice  during  1850,  11  recovered;  and  of  20  operated  upon  at 
the  hospital,  7  recovered.  During  1851,  of  31  operations,  13  were  suc- 
cessful at  the  hospital. 

He  draws  especial  attention  to  one  of  the  immediate  ill  consequences  of 
the  operation — viz.,  the  escape  of  food  by  the  opening  in  the  trachea, 
during  deglutition.  In  some  cases,  only  a  part  of  the  food  escapes,  and 
enough  may  enter  the  ce.-oj)hagus  to  support  the  child  during  the  days  or 
even  weeks  required  for  the  re-establishment  of  normal  deglutition.  But 
where  all  or  nearly  all  passes  out,  the  child  will  perish  of  inanition  if  it  be 
not  fed  by  the  oesophageal  tube,  passed  through  the  mouth  or  nares.  This 
complication  has  occurred  3  times  among  the  31  last  cases;  and  is  further 
dangerous  by  morsels  of  food  gaining  access  to  the  air-passages,  and  exciting 
rapidly  fatal  inflammation. 

M.  Guersant  relates  an  interesting  case,  in  which  two  attacks  of  true 
croup  occurred  at  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years,  tracheotomy  being  re- 
sorted to  on  both  occasions  with  success.  In  a  note,  a  second  case  is 
appended,  in  which  the  second  attack  occurred  nine  months  after  the  first. 

III.  Observations  upon  LymphorrJuigia  and  Dilatation  of  the  Lymphatics, 

By  M.  Demarquay. 

In  this  paper  M.  Demarquay  relates  two  cases  of  this  occurrence,  one 
which  came  under  his  own  care,  and  another  which  was  treated  by  M.  Fitzer. 

The  subject  of  his  own  case  was  a  youth  of  17,  who  had  always  enjoyed 
good  health.  While  playing  with  his  schoolfellows,  he  perceived  that  his 
right  thigh  was  wet,  and  on  examination  he  found  a  fluid,  at  first  clear 
but  soon  becoming  milky,  issued  from  a  particular  point.  The  discharge 
was  arrested  by  a  wet  compress.  M.  Demarquay,  seeing  him  the  next 
day,  observed,  at  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  several  small,  de- 
pressible  elevations,  which  he  at  first  mistook  for  hypertrophied  follicles. 
A  recurrence  of  the  discharge  taking  place  in  a  few  days,  it  was  found 
always  to  issue  from  the  same  point,  and  with  sufficient  force  to  rise  a 
little  above  the  epidermis — ^resembling  the  bleeding  of  a  very  small  arteriole 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wound.  The  fluid,  when  caught  in  a  glass,  rapidly 
coagulated. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  in  the  presence  of  MM.  Denonvilliers, 
Flourens,  and  Bicord;  and,  besides  the  small  granular  projections  men- 
tioned, an  elevation  three  or  four  centimetres  long  was  observed  gently 
curving  from  the  front  to  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  being  also  surrounded 
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by  these  little  projections.  It  was  depressible,  increased  in  size  during 
walking,  and  diminished  on  repose ;  so  that  M.  Demarquay  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  produced  by  the  varicose  dilatation  of  a  lymphatic  vessel.  Two 
or  three  recurrences  of  the  disch^ge  took  place,  when  one  that  continued 
nine  hours  occurred,  and  would  not  yield  to  compression  by  a  handker- 
chief, as  had  always  hitherto  been  the  case,  but  required  strapping  and 
bandages  to  arrest  it.  Several  ounces  of  the  fluid  were  collected,  and  on 
examination  it  exhibited  all  the  characters  of  lymph. 

The  termination  of  the  case  is  not  given,  but  as  far  as  the  report  goes, 
it  states  tliat  the  varicose  dilatation  increased,  and  that  the  little  granular 
bodies  became  transparent  and  vesicular,  discharging  lymph  on  rupture. 
A  number  of  these  were  also  observed  at  another  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
M.  Demarquay  regards  them  as  being  formed  through  a  dilatation  of  the 
superficial  network  of  the  lymphatics.  The  discharge  kept  increasing  in 
quantity  and  frequency,  so  that,  at  last,  walking  was  always  attended  with 
its  production. 

The  case  which  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fitzer,  occurred  in  a  girl 
aged  1 6.  who  had  never  menstruated.  When  first  seen,  she  had  discovered 
a  number  of  small  granular  bodies,  which  gave  lier  no  pain;  and  Dr. 
Fitzer  found  these  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  brownish  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  three  fingers  in  breadth,  which  extended  from  just  below  the  um- 
bilicus to  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  They  were  small  papillary  elevations, 
which  disappeared  on  pressure,  and  were  not  at  all  tender.  Called  again 
to  her  six  months  afterwards.  Dr.  Fitzer  found  that  fluid  had  been  dis- 
charged from  two  of  these  projections  that  were  more  prominent  than  the 
others.  If  one  of  these  were  compressed,  a  larger  quantity  would  flow 
from  the  other.  The  fluid  was  of  a  milky  appearance,  and  alkaline  taste, 
and  gelatinized  when  collected.  On  snipping  off  one  of  the  elevations,  he 
found  he  could  pass  a  probe  for  an  inch  to  either  the  right  or  the  left. 
Compression  and  alum  proving  of  no  avail,  Dr.  Fitzer  resorted,  with 
success,  to  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  arrest  of  the 
discharge,  owing  to  its  quantity,  having  become  urgent,  as  the  girFs  powers 
were  rapidly  failing  her.  The  granular  elevations,  however,  continued 
persistent,  and  new  ones  even  appeared.  The  fluid,  when  examined,  was 
found  to  be  true  lymph. 

M.  Demarquay  is  not  aware  that  there  are  any  other  cases  on  record  of 
discharge  of  lymph  from  spontaneous  rupture  of  vessels.  Nuck  and  Van 
Swieten  relate  cases  of  lymphorrhagia  from  wounds  of  the  lymphatics. 
Assalini  states  that  five  pounds  of  lymph  were  discharged  in  three  days 
from  a  little  wound  at  the  inside  of  the  thigh ;  and  the  lymph  upon  which 
M  Ciller  made  his  microscopical  examinations,  was  obtained  from  a  wound 
of  the  foot.  Various  observations  also  exist  of  a  dilated  condition  of 
different  parts  of  the  absorbent  aystem.  Baillie  met  with  the  thoracic 
duct  increased  to  the  size  of  the  subclavian  vein.  Mascagni  observed 
dilatation  of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  and  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lung. 
Amussat  and  Breschet  have  recorded  the  enlargement  of  the  crural, 
iliac,  and  pre- vertebral  lymphatics.  Sommering  found  those  of  the  thigh 
varicose,  as  did  Sir  A.  Cooper  those  of  the  cord.  Quite  recently,  a 
similar  condition  of  the  lympnatics  of  the  prepuce,  has  been  noted  bj 
MM.  Beau  and  Bicord 
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IV.  On  some  of  the  Affections  which  fall  under  the  province  of  Surgery, 
as  met  tvith  in  tJie  Insane.  By  M.  Deguise,  Senior  Surgeon  of 
Charenton. 

The  affections  here  noted  by  M.  Deguise,  are  almost  exclusively  those 
observed  during  gjeneral  panralysis  of  the  insane.  We  need  not  follow  him 
in  his  description  of  that  now  well-known  mal^idy,  but  may  proceed  to 
observe  that  he  has  found  that  in  patients  who  are  the  subjects  of  it, 

1 .  That  fractures  unite  very  slowly,  and  frequently  do  not  unite  at  all. 

2.  Means  for  retaining  the  fragments  in  contact  must  be  employed  with 
great  caution,  any  undue  constriction  being  carefully  avoided.  The 
apparatus  should  also  be  frequently  renewed,  not  only  because  such 
patients  are  very  indocile,  but  also  because  in  them  all  sensibility  seems 
annihilated,  and  eschars  form  with  such  promptitude,  that  if  all  com- 
pression be  not  avoided,  deep  and  large  ulcers  are  rapidly  produced. 

3.  Surgical  operations  should  only  be  performed  upon  such  patient>s 
when  indispensably  necessary,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  wounds  of  blood- 
vessels, <fec. 

4.  Wounds,  whether  accidental,  or'  resulting  from  surgical  operations, 
take  on  at  once  a  bad  appearance,  and  follow  an  irregular  course,  furnishing 
large  quantities  of  ill-conditioned  pus,  the  patient*8  powers  becoming 
rapidly  exhausted.  There  is  but  one  case  in  which  excellent  results  attend 
a  resort  to  the  knife, — ^viz.,  the  occurrence  of  anthroM,  frequent  enough, 
indeed,  in  these  patients.  Free  crucial  incisions,  made  at  an  early  period, 
limit  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  hasten  its  termination.  This 
operation,  usually  so  painful,  induces,  in  the  majority  of  these  persons,  no 
expression  of  suffering. 

5.  Most  of  these  patients  pass  urine  involuntarily.  Sometimes  this 
results  from  the  paralysis  affecting  both  the  body  and  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
but  there  arc  other  cases  in  which  the  reservoir  is  paralysed,  but  not  its 
neck.  Catheterism  is  then  required,  and  should  be  repeated  whenever 
the  bladder  fills.  It  must  be  practised  with  the  greatest  precaution,  owing 
to  the  slight  resistance  the  canal  offers  to  the  instrument.  False  passages 
are  made  with  the  greatest  ease ;  and  as  the  slightest  wound  gives  rise  to 
the  most  serious  accidents,  many  patients  die  from  this  cause.  A  gum-elastic 
catheter,  without  a  stilette,  can  alone  be  safely  employed. 

6.  These  [mtients  eat  voraciously ;  and  asphyxia  sometimes  results  from 
accumulation  of  alimentary  substances  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or  oesophagus. 
Usually,  the  patient  can  be  freed  from  danger  at  once  by  the  finger, 
forceps,  or  probang;  but  at  other  times  the  asphyxia  seems  so  imminent, 
that  tracheotomy  is  imperative. 

7.  Tlie  development  of  gangrenous  eschars  is  the  most  commonly 
observed  accident,  and  it  takes  place  with  extreme  rapidity,  in  consequence 
of  the  patient  being  always  in  the  lying  or  sitting  posture,  and  the  parts 
possessing  so  little  vitality.  In  spite  of  all  treatment  that  may  be 
adopted,  the  eschar  usually  so  increases  in  size  and  depth  as  to  prove  fatal. 

8.  Senile  gangrene  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  these  patients  thaa 
in  other  individuals.  Sometimes  affections  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  arteries,  have  been  found  after  death ;  but  in  most  cases  no  disease 
of  either  heart  or  vessels  is  discoverable — the  disease  being  due  to  the 
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defective  energy  of  the  circulation,  and  the  diminution  of  the  afflux  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  extremities. 

9.  A  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  wounds  of  the  head,  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  persons  who  fall  about  so  much,  heal  very  rapidly, 
contrary  to  what  is  observed  with  respect  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  excess  of  energy  of  the  circulation 
towards  the  head,  out  of  all  harmony,  as  it  is,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  body.  This  excess  is  exhibited  at  the  autopsies,  when 
not  only  the  membranes  and  surface  of  the  brain,  but  the  bones  and  scalp, 
are  gorged  with  blood. 

10.  There  is  an  affection  which  M.  Deguise  has  never  met  with,  but  in 
these  persons, — viz.,  abscess  of  the  external  ear.  It  is  developed  with 
great  rapidity,  involving  the  entire  cartilage;  and  if  it  is  not  promptly 
opened,  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  de- 
stroyed. When  called  to  the  case  later,  several  openings  are  required, 
the  contents  of  the  abscess  being  then  well  cleaned  out  by  injections,  and 
a  compressive  bandage  applied.  When  adhesion  cannot  thus  be  obtained, 
it  may  be  sometimes  accomplished  by  passing  in  several  small  setons  in 
succession. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper,  M.  Deguise  refers  to  several  cases  exem- 
plifying perversion  of  sensibility  in  the  insane,  especially  the  subjects  of 
hallucinations  and  propensity  to  suicide.  He  observes  also,  that  he  has 
known  patients  sometimes  cured  of  their  insanity  after  the  occurrence  of 
extensive  bums  or  wounds;  but  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases  he  has 
found  that  a  large  wound  and  abundant  suppuration  have  led  to  no 
advantageous  modification  of  the  existing  condition. 

V.  On  Concussion  of  tlie  Brain,     By  M.  Fano.     With  a  Beport,     By 
M.  Chassaignac. 

In  this  paper  M.  Fano  endeavours  to  show  from  the  results  of  some 
experiments  he  has  performed,  that  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  usually 
understood,  has  no  existence;  and  that  when  death  occurs  speedily  after 
its  production,  it  is  due  to  extravasation  at  its  base,  or  to  a  laceration  of  its 
substance.     We  will,  however,  give  the  conclusions  in  his  own  words : — 

"  1.  External  \iolence  exercised  on  the  skull  produces  effects  varying  in  degree 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  force  employed.  2.  When  death  occurs  immcdi- 
atefy,  or  some  minutes  after  the  action  of  the  Yidnerant  agent,  a  lesion  of  the 
brain,  which  our  experiments  have  made  us  aware  of,  is  constantly  found, — \iz., 
effuBion  of  blood  around  the  bulb:  i.e.,  aroimd  the  central  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  3.  When  death  takes  place  at  a  somewhat  more  remote  epoch,  the  same 
lesion  may  still  be  found,  or  we  may  have  minute  sanguineous  extravasations  hi  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  which  results  from  a  contusion  (laceration?)  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  4.  When  the  violence  undergone  by  the  cranium  only  produces  a 
temporary  loss  of  sensorial  and  locomotive  functions,  there  is  found  in  the  brain 
only  a  kmd  of  congestion:  i.e.,  an  en^rged  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  niunbcr  of  bloody  points.  6.  As  ^ 
a  consequence  of  thei$c  conclusions  it  results :  that  the  morbid  condition  designated 
by  the  name  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  mind;  and  that 
we  must  admit,  in  pathological  physiology,  that  the  symptoms  of  concussion  are 
those  of  sanguineous  extravasation,  or  of  contusion  of  the  bram." — ^p.  199. 
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Such  a   Btatement    as    ibis    could    not    pass  uncliallenged ;   bnt  M. 
Chassaignac  8  able  report  on  tbe  paper  saves  us  tbe  necessity  of  criticising 
it.     He  observes  that,  after  all  tbat  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
every  surgeon  mnst  feel  there  still  exists  a  lacuna — viz.,  the  absence  of  a 
constant  and  regular  relation  between  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  con- 
cussion, and  a  determined  anatomical  condition  characteristic  of  it:  and  the 
question  is  now  whether  M.  Fano  has  supplied,  in  any  degree,  this  deside- 
ratum.    The  desire  of  discovering  an  anatomical  relationship  for  a  group 
of  symptoms  so  strongly  marked,  and  of  so  serious  a  character  as  those  of 
concussion,  long  since  led  to  the  admission,  by  Littr6  and  others,  of  a 
special  physical  lesion — a  condensation  of  the   cerebral  substance;  but 
M.  Chassaignac  agrees  with  M.  Fano,  in  regarding  tliis  explanation  as  quite 
baseless.     M.  Fano's  own  experiments  were  eight  in  number,  and  were 
performed  by  striking  animals  on  the  head  by  hammers  or  pole-axes ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  the  six  of  the  number  in  which  effusion  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  was  found,  fracture  was  also  produced ;  while  in  the  two 
in  which  no  fracture  occurred,  there  was  no  extravasation.     It  is  quite 
evident  that  no  conclusion  as  to  the  effects  of  simple  concussion  can  be 
drawn  from  these — two  of  the  number  only  offering  the  necessary  condi- 
tions, and  these  exhibiting  signs,  not  of  extravasation,  but  of  mere  cerebral 
congestion.     With  respect  to  the  evidence  sought  by  M.  Fano  among 
cotemporary  observers,  that  does  not  help  his  views  much  more.    Tlie  first 
case  referred  to  was  observed  by  M.  Chassaignac  himself  in  1S29,  and  was 
an  example  of  pure  concussion  from  a  fall  on  the  head.     There  was  found, 
diffused  over  many  parts  of  the  cerebral  substance,  what  M.  Chassaignac 
calls  contusions,  consisting  in  very  minute,  miliary,  sanguineous  extrava- 
sations.    In  the  original  report  of  this  case,  he  had  suggested  that  such 
miliary  effusions,  insufficient  to  induce  symptoms  of  compression,  might 
give  rise  to  those  of  concussion ;  and  that  such  appearances  were  very  likely 
to  be  overlooked  in  autopsies,  performed  with  little  or  no  expectation  of 
finding  appreciable  lesions.     Some   of  these  effusions,  somewhat  larger 
than  others,  might  give  rise  to  the  persistence  of  certain  partial  paralyses, 
or  loss  of  certain  faculties,  often  attributed  to  mere  concussion.    Moreover, 
Buch  miliary  effusions  might  undergo  complete  resorption,  without  leaving 
any  ill  effects  behind ;  while  in  other  cases,  imperfectly  absorbed,  they 
might   induce   various  persistent  symptoms,  or   give   rise  to  a  general 
encephalitis,  almost  necessarily  fatal.     All  these  suggestions  were,  and 
are,  however,  only  offered  by  M.  Chassaignac  as  probabilities,  to  be  con- 
firmed or  rejected,  by  additional  experience.     Blandin  is  reported,  on  tbe 
strength  of  a  somewhat  similar  case,  to  have  not  hesitated  to  declare,  that 
this  is  the  essential  change  which  takes  place  in  concussion,  this  being, 
in  fact,  but  the  first  stage  of  contusion  of  the  brain.     To  this  M.  Chas- 
saignac cannot  give  his  assent,  believing  that  there  is,  up  to  the  present 
time,  not  a  sufficiently  solid  scientific  proof  of  the  identity  of  concussion  and 
cerebral  contusion.   At  all  events,  these  facts  lend  no  support  to  M.  Fano*8 
view,  that  fatal  concussion  is  dependent  upon  extravasation  around  the 
bulb ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  both  this  point,  and  the  existence  of  '*  dif- 
fused contusion,**  should  be  investigated  in  all  future  autopsies. 
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VI.  On  Cysts  of  the  MaaMary  Bones,     By  M.  Forget. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  do  better  with  this  paper  than  transcribe  the 
anthor*8  conclusions. 

"  1.  The  clinical  studr  of  cancer  and  of  cysts  of  the  maxillary  hones  demon- 
strates that  the  diaspiosis  of  these  affections  may  be  established  by  differential 
signs,  which  generally  will  prevent  their  being  confounded.  2.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  osseous  cysts,  liquid  and  solid  cysts,  and  those  containing  mixed  pro- 
ducts. 3'.  Of  the  liquid  cysts,  some,  as  the  alveolo-dental,  are  simple ;  others,  the 
multilocular  or  hydatiform,  are  compound.  4.  Although  the  discrimination  of  the 
various  kinds  of  cysts  may  be  difficult  in  their  early  stages,  their  nature  may  almost 
certainly  be  recognised  during  their  ulterior  development.  5.  The  alveolo-dental 
cyst,  whatever  its  size  may  be,  always  occupies  a  portion  of  the  jaw  of  limited 
extent,  and  the  encysted  fibrous  body  observes  the  same  disposition.  The  multi- 
locular cyst  is  more  diffused,  and  may  involve  the  entire  half  of  a  maxillary  bone. 

6.  The  multilocular  or  hydatiform  cyst  takes  its  origin  in  the  cells  of  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  is  due  to  a  vital  lesion  and  morbid  secretion  of  the  medullary  membrane, 
which,  changed  or  modified  in  its  structure,  constitutes  the  lining  of  the  cyst. 

7.  The  encysted  productions  of  tlie  lower  jaw  never  originate  in  the  dental  canal, 
which  lonff  continues  to  efficiently  protect  the  nerve  and  vessels  it  contains.  This 
anatomical  disposition  of  osseous  cysts  constitutes  an  important  differential  cha- 
racter between  them  and  cancer.  8.  In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  cyst, 
the  dental  canal  may  become  "vvidened,  displaced,  worn  away,  or  in  part  destroyed. 
9.  The  general  indications  for  the  treatment  of  these  tumours  are,  to  open  the 
cvst,  to  empty  it  of  its  contents,  and  then  to  inflame  the  cavity.  The  resection  of 
the  jaw  becomes  also  sometimes  necessary."  (p.  247.) 

VII.  A  Memoir  on  Neuroma,  tmth  a  ca>se  of  Multiple  Neuroma. 
By  M.  HoueL      With  a  Report  by  M.  Lebert. 

As  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  French  Societies,  the  report  being 
here  far  more  valuable  than  the  essay  it  reviews,  we  shall  devote  our  atten- 
tion mostly  to  it.  M.  Houel's  paper  consists,  indeed,  chiefly  in  the  relation 
of  a  very  interesting  case  of  multiple  neuroma,  the  autopsy  of  which 
M.  Lebert  believes  to  be  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  on  record. 
To  this  he  appends  a  general  history  of  the  affection,  which,  to  our  readers 
acquainted  with  Smith's  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  (to  which  both 
M.  Houel  and  M.  Lebert  do  ample  justice),  would  present  no  novelty. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  M.  Lebert  dwells  much  upon  the  atructwre  of 
neuroma,  and  the  more  readily  so,  as  he  regards  Smith's  work  defective  on 
this  point.  It  consists  in  a  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  neurilema. 
The  hypertrophy  is  usually  compact,  but  in  exceptional  cases  assumes  the 
form  of  an  ovoid  cyst,  having  dense  fibrous  walls,  and  containing  a  gela- 
tiniform  fluid.  The  compact  hypertrophy  of  the  neurilema  may  itself 
assume  various  forms,  illustrating  anew  how  arbitrarily  the  term  tumour 
is  employed.  The  neurilema  of  a  more  or  less  long  portion  of  a  nerve 
may  become  entirely  thickened,  furnishing  the  cylindrical  hypertrophy,  in 
which  microscopic  observation  exhibits  a  few  nervous  fibres  equally  spread 
throughout  a  disproportionately  abundant  fibrous  tissue — a  condition,  how- 
ever, almost  normal  for  many  of  the  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic.  The 
more  circumscribed  hypertrophy  is  generally  interstitial,  rarelv  peripheric. 
The  former  constitutes  the  interJibriUary  neuroma.  The  neurilema,  in  its 
normal  condition,  is  composed  of  two  parts  that  are  anatofbically  distinct. 
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One  of  these  constitutes  the  envelopes  or  trae  aponeuroses  of  the  trunks, 
branches,  and  filaments,  and  divides  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  arbo- 
rization of  bloodvessels.  The  other,  histologically  the  same,  is  interposed 
between  the  primary  fibres,  and  does  not  follow  the  fibres  in  their  nume- 
rous dichotomous  divisions.  In  dissecting  large  neuromas,  secondary  ones 
are  found,  constituted  by  the  simultaneous  hypertrophy  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  branches,  or  of  the  nervous  filaments  themselves. 

M.  Lebert  describes  three  forms  of  interfibrillary  neuroma.  (1.)  The 
eentrcUj  in  which  there  is  simultaneous  hy]>crtrophy  of  the  sheaths,  and  the 
interfibrillary  tissue  of  an  entire  nervous  branch,  giving  rise  to  compact, 
fusiform  swellings,  which,  when  multiplied  along  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
give  it  a  varicose  appearance.  (2.)  The  lateral  form,  in  which  the  nerve 
exhibits  a  lateral  swelling,  a  common  envelope  surrounding  the  nerve  and 
the  tumour.  On  removing  this,  we  find  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
nervous  cords  pass  the  tumour  without  penetrating  it,  the  neuroma  iteelf 
being  formed  by  one  or  more  that  enter  into  its  composition.  (3.)  The 
diagonal  form  is  distinguished  by  the  upper  end  of  the  nerve  expanding 
over  one  of  the  sides  of  the  tumour,  the  reunion  with  the  opposite  end 
being  only  found  at  the  diagonal  point  on  the  opposite  side.  True  peri- 
pheric  ne^ironia^  consisting  in  a  hypertrophy  of  the  neurilema,  without  the 
nerves  expanding  on  its  surface  or  passing  into  its  interior,  is  very  rare. 
It  is  very  different  in  cancer  of  the  neurilema ;  for  this  is  almost  constantly 
peripheric,  so  that  the  nerve  may  be  dissected  out  almost  intact,  passing 
below  the  cancerous  deposit. 

The  fibrous  tissue  of  a  neuroma  is  usually  homogeneous,  shining,  and  of 
a  yellowish- white,  or  giving  a  bluish  reflection.  It  yields  a  small  quantity 
of  transparent  juice  on  compression.  Although  containing  an  enormous 
multitude  of  fibres,  its  fibrous  aspect  is  hardly  appreciable  by  the  naked 
eye,  owing  to  the  amorphous  and  finely  granular  matter  interposed  between 
tbe  fibrillae  of  the  connecting  tissue.  The  fibres  closely  cross  each  other  at 
acute  angles,  following  the  axis  of  the  nerve,  although  in  small  neuromas, 
transverse  and  arciform  fibres  are  met  with.  On  several  occasions,  nuclei 
and  fusiform  bodies  of  a  fibro-plastic  nature  have  been  met  with. 

M.  Lebert  having  occasion  to  examine  a  large  neuroma,  occupying  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  found  that  all  traces  of 
ganglionary  cells  had  disappeared,  the  tumour  consisting  only  of  fibrous 
tissue,  with  fatty  elements  and  crystals  of  cholesterine.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  error  of  those  pathologists  who  regard  neuroma  as  a 
ganglionary  transformation  of  the  nerves  of  animal  life :  for  not  only  do 
not  the  specific  elements  of  nervous  ganglions  appear  in  these  tumours, 
but  they  actually  disappear  when  the  ganglions  themselves  are  the  subjects 
of  neuroma. 

Examining  the  neuroma  which  results  from  the  changes  the  ends  of  the 
nerves  undergo  after  amputatioriy  in  a  patient  whose  thigh  had  been  ampu- 
tated twenty  years  before,  M.  Lebert  found  the  crural  and  sciatic  nerves 
terminating  in  olivary  swellings,  exactly  resembling  fusiform  neuroma. 
The  scattered  nervous  fibres  were  found  amidst  a  very  abundant,  dense 
fibrous  tissue.  A  certain  number  of  the  nervous  filaments  were  rolled 
into  a  spiral  form  at  their  free  extremities,  thus  imparting  a  peculiar 
character  to  this  description  of  neuroma. 
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M.  Lebert  does  not  agree  with  those  who  regard  the  painful  suhcutaneori^ 
tuherde  as  a  neuroma.  He  has  found  in  tins  merely  fibrous  elements, 
mingled  with  a  few  nuclei  and  fusiform  bodies  of  a  ^bro-plastic  nature ; 
and  has  never  met  with  the  highly-characteristic  nervous  fibre  either  at 
their  surface,  or  in  their  substance.  Moreover,  these  tubercles  usually 
remain  very  small,  even  after  a  prolonged  continuance,  while  neuroma, 
whether  single  or  multiple,  observes  no  such  limits. 

M.  Lebert  furnishes  a  brief  analysis  of  the  seventeen  examples  of 
mtdtiple  neuroma  on  record ;  but  as  most  of  these  are  narrated  at  length 
by  Smith,  we  need  not  farther  allude  to  them.  Comparing  the  cases  with 
each  other,  however,  several  interesting  observations  are  deducible.  The 
first  is  the  greater  liability  of  the  male  sex,  and  the  middle  period  of  life. 
Of  the  thirteen  cases  in  which  both  these  points  are  indicated,  eleven  were 
met  witli  in  men.  In  seven,  the  subjects  varied  from  30  to  40  years  of 
age,  and  in  five  from  20  to  30.  In  considering  the  symptoms,  we  are 
struck  with  the  much  greater  gravity  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  general  health,  than  in  the  nervous  system  properly  so  called.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  nothing  is  constant.  Several  of  the  patients  have 
had  convulsions;  but  in  some  of  these  they  were  explicable  by  other 
causes,  and  in  most  cases  they  were  absent.  Numl)ness  and  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  have  been  observed  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
number  of  the  tumours.  Again,  how  is  the  insignificant  amount  of  pain 
to  be  explained  in  cases  in  which  the  entire  nervous  system  is  so  seriously 
attacked,  and  in  which  mixed  and  sensory  nerves  are  covered  with  tumours? 
Although,  however,  these  patients  do  not  succumb  through  any  direct 
effect  exerted  upon  the  nerves  themselves,  we  derive  much  information 
from  these  cases  in  respect  to  the  mediate  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
on  nutrition.  The  autopsies  usually  exhibit  the  integrit}'  of  almost  all 
the  organs ;  and  yet  nutrition  has  been  interfered  with  to  such  a  point 
that  almost  all  the  patients  have  died  in  a  condition  of  exhaustion  and 
marasmus.  Pallor,  emaciation,  anorexia,  often  with  vomiting,  diarrhcea, 
prostration  of  strength,  restlessness,  and  insomnia,  constitute  the  train  of 
symptoms  that  successively  usher  in  the  fatal  termination.  Although,  too, 
the  period  at  which  the  neuroma  first  became  developed,  cannot  in  most 
cases  be  ascertained,  the  second  stage  of  the  affection  does  not  vary  much 
in  its  duration — seldom  exceeding  five  or  six  months. 

Vm.     On  Localized  Traumatic  Paralysis,     By  M.  Debout. 

The  French  medical  periodicals  have  been  much  employed  of  late  in 
detailing  the  results  of  M.  Duchenne's  electro>pathological  researches; 
and  if  their  reports  prove  correct,  a  new  era  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  paralytic  affections  would  seem  to  have  arrived.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  exhibit  their  application  to  the  case  of  traumatic 
paralysis,  whether  produced  by  injury  of  the  nervous  centres,  the  nervous 
trunks,  or  the  muscular  substance.  M.  Debout  euiploys  the  term  localized 
for  the  following  reasons.  When  injury  is  done,  say  to  the  trunk  of  a 
nerve,  the  failure  of  muscular  power  is  at  first  only  a  symptom ;  but  if 
this  injury  has  been  very  severe,  involving  the  entire  substance  of  the 
nerve,  not  only  is  there  loss  of  power,  but  atrophy;  and  although  the 
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integrity  of  the  nervous  communication  may  have  become  restored,  the 
muscles  supplied  by  this  nerve  remain  paralyzed,  the  paralysis  having 
become  localized.  The  paralysis  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  symptom,  and  is 
now  a  substantive  disease,  calling  for  its  special  curative  treatment.  It  is 
for  want  of  duly  appreciating  this  difference,  and  acting  upon  it,  that  so 
many  cases  of  traumatic  paralysis  have  been  pronounced  incurable,  which 
persevering  treatment  would  have  remedied. 

M.  Duchenne's  researches  are  of  importance,  in  the  first  place,  in  pro- 
nouncing how^  far  a  given  case  of  paralysis  is  or  is  not  due  to  cerebral 
lesion;  for  in  all  cases  due  to  this,  he  finds  the  muscles  retain  their 
electrical  contractibility  intact,  while  in  extensive  lesion  of  a  mixed  nerve, 
this  irritability  is  lost,  and  they  do  not  contract  under  the  influence  of  the 
electrical  current.  So,  too,  as  the  gravity  of  the  paralysis,  and  the  time 
necessary  for  its  cure,  is  always  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
electrical  contractibility  is  abolished,  the  prognosis  becomes  much  more 
defined.  Again,  as  by  M.  Duchenne's  management  of  his  media,  a  great 
perfection  has  been  attained  in  the  direction  of  the  electric  current  towards 
a  given  muscle,  this  agent  is  susceptible  of  nmch  more  exact  application. 

We  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the  practical  merits  of  M.  Debout's 
paper;  but,  as  before  long  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  M.  Ducheune's  statements  in  detail,  the  consideration  of  the 
important  points  they  involve  is  only  postponed.  We  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  he  lidduces,  at  considerable  length,  several  cases  in  which  the 
value  of  the  laws  of  diagnosis  laid  down  by  Duchenne  seems  confirmed ; 
and  others  in  which  examples  of  traumatic  paralysis,  usually  considered 
hopeless,  were  advantageously  treated  by  electrical  currents. 

Besides  the  papers  we  have  now  noticed,  there  are  others,  which  require 
merely  enumeration.  These  are,  1.  Four  cases  of  operation  for  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  in  an  aggravated  form,  for  which  modifications  of  Jobert's 
operations  were  had  recourse  to  by  M.  Maisonneuve.  2.  A  case  of 
gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  consequent  infiltration  of  urine, 
com{>licating  and  rendering  difficult  the  diagnosis  of  a  large  scrotal  hernia, 
related  by  M.  Pytha.  3.  Some  additional  cases,  related  by  M.  Bonnet, 
showing  the  safety  and  advantage  with  which  angular  anchylosis  of  the 
knee,  consequent  on  acute  arthritis,  may  be  ruptured,  after  preliminary 
division  of  the  tendons  of  the  triceps  and  hamstring  muscles.  4.  The 
dissection  of  a  case  of  chronic  hydrarthrosis,  by  M.  Vemeuil,  in  which 
were  found  a  number  of  sub-synovial  abscesses,  simulating  fibrous  bodies 
of  the  knee-joint. 

John  Chatto. 

"Review  XI. 

27ie  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries, 
Diseases,  and  0})erationsw  By  John.  Erichsen,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  University  College,  and  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital 
— London^  1853.     8vo,  pp.  951. 

We  cannot  but  feel  some  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  this  very  excel- 
lent volume.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  to 
critically  consider,  within  reasonable  limits,  a  work  which  presents  a  com- 
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peDdions  summary  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples an<l  practice  of  surgeiy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dismiss  it  with  a 
slight  and  superficial  examination,  might  possibly  seem  to  imply  that  we 
had  formed  no  very  high  estimate  of  its  value.  We  are,  however,  com- 
pelled to  limit  ourselves  to  little  more  than  a  meagre  bibliographical 
notice ;  but  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  a  review,  commensurate  in 
length  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Erichsen's  work,  would  engross  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  present  number — brevity,  in  fact,  is  enforced  by  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  we  can  only  attempt  to  exemplify  Mr. 
Erichsen's  precision,  clearness,  and  power  of  condensation,  by  submitting 
to  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  his  pages. 

So  far  as  we  can  just  now  remember,  Mr.  Erichsen  is  the  only  late 
systematic  writer  who  correctly  states  Hunter's  classification  of  the  various 
modes  of  union  of  recently  divided  parts.  The  phrase,  "  union  by  the 
first  intention,"  as  applied  by  Hunter,  has  been  so  often  misstated,  that 
we  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Erichsen : 

"  The  direct  growing  together  of  opposite  surfaces  was  termed  by  Hunter  '  union  by 
the  first  intcntiou,'  though  this  term  is  not  employed  in  this  acceptation  by  all 
modem  surgeons,  some  ot  whom  extend  it  to  the  next  process.  Wlien  wounds 
unite  in  this  way,  it  is  by  the  simple  and  direct  coalescence  of  the  opposed  surfaces ; 
and  not,  as  Hunter  had  supposed,  by  tlie  interposition  of  a  layer  of  effused  blood 
becoming  the  bond  of  union ;  or,  as  others  have  imagined,  by  lymph  being  poured 
out.  Dr.  Macartney,  who  jwinted  out  the  error  of  these  doctrines,  has  shown  that 
in  this  kind  of  imion  there  is  no  intervention  of  blood  or  lymph,  the  process  con- 
sisting essentially  in  clean  cut  parts,  laid  in  opposition,  uniting  and  growing 
together  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  without  inflammation,  or  any  of  its  products 
being  required  to  effect  the  union."  (pp.  84,  85.) 

Much  as  has  been  written  respecting  aneurism,  and  its  treatment  by 
ligature,  there  is  one  curious  and  interesting  &ct  in  the  history  of  that 
proceeding — viz.,  that  Hxuiter  tied  the  femoral  vein  along  with  the  femoral 
artery,  in  his  first  operation,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  by  any  one  but  Mr.  Erichsen.  Even  he  falls  into  some  slight 
inaccuracies  in  the  following  passage : 

**  Between  twenty  and  thirty  years  after  Sharpe  wrote,  we  find  that  Hunter 
introduced  that  great  improvement  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  aneurism — the 
deligation  of  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  sac,  and  in  a  healthy  part  of  its 
course  ;  but  this  great  accession  to  the  treatment  of  a  most  formidable  disease  was 
but  coldly  received,  and  ran  some  risk  of  being  lost  to  the  world,  in  consequence 
of  the  ill  success  of  earlier  operations.  In  Mr.  Hunter's  first  operation,  four  liga- 
tures were  used,  some  tight  and  others  slack;  the  artery  was  aenuded,  so  that  a 
spatula  could  l)e  passed  under  it ;  and  although,  in  his  subsequent  operations,  Mr. 
Hunter  contented  himself  with  employing  but  one  ligature,  yet  the  vein  was 
included  in  this."  (pp.  131,  32.) 

Now,  in  Hunter's  first  operation,  the  four  ligatures  were  not  "  some 
tight,  and  others  slack;"  but,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Sir  E. 
Home's  Paper,  they  were  aJll  similarly  applied — i. e.,  "So  slightly,  only  as 
to  compress  the  sides  (of  the  vessel)  together."  And  we  are  told  that — 
"  The  reason  for  having  four  ligatures  waa  to  compress  such  a  length  of 
the  artery,  as  might  make  up  for  the  want  of  tightness ;  it  being  wishinl 
to  avoid  too  great  pressure  on  the  vessel  at  any  otie  point,**  It  is  thus 
plain  that  the  ligatures  were  all  drawn  equally  tight;  and  we  do  not 
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know  whence  has  originated  the  mistaken  impression,  that  Hunter  tied 
his  inferior  ligature  suffici*intly  tight  to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  blood, 
and  that  the  three  others  wei*e  applied  each  more  loosely  in  succession, 
with  the  view  of  moderating  the  impulse  of  the  blood  upon  the  lower  one. 

In  the  next  j)lace,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  "  ill  success"  attended 
Hunter  s  "  earlier  oj)eration8.*'  The  first  patient  survived  fifteen  months ; 
the  second  died,  it  is  true,  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  recovered ;  so 
that  four  of  the  first  five  patients  operated  on  were  cured.  The  cold  re- 
ception of  Hunter's  innovation  was  referrible  partly  to  Pott's  unlucky 
operation — in  which,  however,  he  adopted  not  Hunters  but  Anel's  method 
— but  chiefly  to  the  repugnance  of  many  surgeons  of  that  day  to  deviate 
from  the  routine  they  were  accustomed  to;  just  as  has  been,  and,  perhaps, 
still  is,  the  case  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression, 
though  certainly  in  a  very  minor  degree. 

Again,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that,  "  In  his  subsequent  operations,  Mr. 
Hunter  contented  himself  with  applying  but  one  ligature,  yet  the  vein 
was  included  in  this.^'   This  clearly  implies  that,  in  the  last  four  of  Hunter's 
"  earlier  operations,"  the  vein  was  tied  along  with  the  artery,  but  in  point 
of  fact  the  vein  was  included  in  the  ligature  in  the  second  (and  possibly  the 
third)  o])eration  only.     In  Sir  E.  Home's  Repoi-t  of  the  second  case  we 
read :  "  The  artery  and  vein  exposed  ....  they  were  included  in  the  liga- 
ture ;"  and  soon  after  it  is  said,  "  After  the  operation,  the  superficial  veins 
of  the  leg  became  exceedingly  turgid  and  swollen :"  in  this  case,  then  (the 
only  fatal  one  of  the  five),  the  vein  was  certainly  tied ;  nothing  is  said  about 
the  vein  in  the  account  given  of  the  third  operation,  but  if  a  guess  may  be 
ventured,  it  probably  was  tied  in  this  case  also,  though  the  patient  reco- 
vered; because  it  is  expressly  or  impliedly  stated,  in  the  accounts  given 
oi  \\\Q  fourth  2i,VL^  ffth  o\ieT2it\o\\Sy  that  the  vein  was  not  tied.     Thus,  in 
the  Report  of  the  fourOh  case,  it  is  said — "  In  j^rforming  the  operation, 
the  vein  was  not  included  in  the  ligature,  but,  in  other  respects,  it  was 
Bimilar  to  the  former;"  and  as  concerns  the  fifth  case,  all  that  is  mentioned 
respecting  the  operation  is,  that  "The  artery  atone  was  incbided  in  a 
single  ligature."     It  a})peai*s,  then,  that  Hunter  tied  the  femoral  vein, 
probably  in   only   one,   and   certainly  in  not   more   than   two,  of  his 
operations. 

And  here,  perhaps,  may  be  most  ai>propriately  extracted  Mr.  Erichaen's 
observations  on  the  comparative  merits  of  ligature  and  compre^on  in 
those  cases  of  aneurism  in  which  the  latter  mode  of  treatment  is  ap- 
plicable. But  previously,  we  must  notice  a  slight  oversight.  Mr.  Erich- 
sen  says:  "Pelletan  and  Dubois  appear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
employed  the  pressure  on  the  artery  above  the  sac,  instead  of  on  the 
aneurism  itself;  this  was  in  1810."  But  Hunter  had  previously  treated 
aneurism  by  compression  on  the  artery  above  the  sac,  and  in  one  instance 
he  actually  effected  a  cure ;  chronologically,  therefore,  the  priority  of  the 
cure  of  aneurism  by  compression  belongs  to  John  Hunter,  though  prac- 
tically and  scientifically,  it  does  not.  The  causes  of  Hunter's  accidental 
success  in  his  first  trial  of  compression,  of  his  failure  in  the  second,  and  of 
his  final  abandonment  of  the  practice,  obviously  appear  on  comparing  his 
cases  with  those  reported  within  the  last  few  years.  Mr,  Erichsen,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  does  not  mention  Hunter's  attempts  to  treajb 
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aneurism  by  compression ;  and  he  very  explicitly  assigns  the  credit  of  this 
great  improvement  in  surgery  to  the  proper  quarter,  in  the  following 
passage: 

"The  merit  of  having  introduced  the  practice  of  compression  in  the  treatment 
of  aneurism  into  modem  surgery,  of  having  given  it  a  dennite  place  in  oiu"  art,  and 
of  having  established  the  true  principles  on  which  it  acts,  incontestibly  belongs 
to  the  Dublin  surgeons;  amongst  whom  the  names  of  Hutton,  Bellingham, 
Tuffnell,  and  La  Carte,  deserve  especial  mention."  (p.  494.) 

Mr.  Erichsen  then  discusses,  with  great  clearness  and  impartiality,  the 
value  of  the  practice  in  question ;  and  after  summing-up  the  arguments^ 
pro  and  coriy  thus  proceeds: 

"  After  all,  surgeons  will  eventually  be  guided  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  two  plans  of  treatment,  not  so  much  by  the  question  of  submitting  their 
patients  to  a  slightly  more  tedious  or  painful  treatment,  as  to  the  comparative 
risk  of  life  attendant  upon  one  or  the  other  method.  Upon  this  pomt  the 
statistics  have  yet  to  be  made;  partly  because  the  cases  of  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  by  compression  have  not  as  yet  been  very  numerous,  and  partly  because 
the  unsuccessful  cases  of  ligatiu*e  have  not  been  so  commonly  puolished  as  the 
successful  ones.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  82  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal 
aneurism  treated  in  Dublin  up  to  February,  1851,  as  given  by  Dr.  Bellingham, 
with  the  details  of  the  188  cases  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism  recorded  by 
Norris,  in  which  the  artery  was  ligatured,  we  shall  find,  that  of  the  32  compres- 
sion cases  20  were  cured; — m  1,  ligature  was  applied  after  pressure  failed;  m  2, 
amputation  was  performed ;  in  1,  death  occurred  trom  erysipelas ;  in  1,  from  chest 
disease ;  and  in  1  case  the  pressure  was  discontinued.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
6  out  of  the  32  failed,  bein^  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5 '3  cases  ;  and  2  died,  being 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  16.  Of  the  188  cases  in  which  the  artery  was  ligatured,  142 
were  cured,  40  died,  6  were  amputated,  in  10  the  sac  suppurated,  and  in  2  gan- 
grene of  the  foot  occurred.  Thus  the  deaths  after  ligature  were  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  4,  and  the  failures  or  serious  accidents  as  1  to  3;  showing  clearly  a  very 
considerable  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  treatment  by  compression.  Besides 
which,  in  many  patients  who  recovered  after  the  ligature,  various  accidents, 
such  as  gangrene,  erysipelas,  secondary  haemorrhage,  &c.,  resulted  as  the  direct 
consequences  of  the  treatment,  and  these  do  not  happen  when  pressure  is 
employed. 

"  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  some  cases,  such  as  when  aneurbm.ia 
complicated  with  heart  disease,  or  occurs  in  a  very  broken  and  unhealthy  consti- 
tution, in  which  the  operation  necessary  for  the  application  of  the  ligature  would 
scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  be  admissible,  compression  may  be  safely  employed," 
(pp.  498,  499.) 

With  reference  to  the  fact,  that  in  ordinary  depressed  fractures  of  the 
skull  the  internal  table  is  splintered  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  external 
one,  Mr.  Erichsen  says : 

"  This  splintering  of  the  inner  lamina  of  the  skull  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
outer  one  luis  attracted  much  attention,  being  of  considerable  practical  moment, 
and  is  usually  said  to  be  owing  to  its  beiug  more  brittle  than  the  external  table ; 
this,  however,  I  do  not  consider  to  be  the  only  cause.  I  should  rather  attribute 
it  to  the  direction  of  the  fracturing  force  from  without  inwards,  causing  a  certain 
loss  of  momentum  in  passing  through  the  outer  table  ;  and  that  thus  the  inner 
table  is  splintered  more  widely  than  the  outer  one,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
aperture  of  exit  made  by  a  bullet  is  larger  than  that  of  entry.  If  tliis  be  the  true 
explanation,  the  reverse  ought  to  hold  good  if  the  force  be  applied  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  such  a 
case ;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  man  was  brought  to  the  hospital  who  had  committed 
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Akt.  I. — The  Modern  Trea^merU  of  SyphllUic  Diseases,  d'c.  ByLANGSTON 
Parkeb,  Surgeon  to  the  Queen  s  Hospital,  Birmingham.  The  Third 
Edition,  entirely  re-written. — London,  1854.     pp.  345. 

Mr.  Parker's  enlarged  third  edition  is  much  superior  to  the  two  former, 
and  contains  a  great  number  of  practical  observations.  The  general 
details  of  his  methods  of  treatment  have  been  so  long  before  the  pro- 
fession, that  discussion  on  them  is  hardly  needed.  The  second  chapter, 
on  the  mercurial  treatment,  is  a  very  judicious  one.  Mr.  Parker  has 
strongly  recommended,  for  some  years,  the  employment  of  mercurial 
fumigations,  introduced  into  a  vapour- bath;  in  this  way,  salivation  is 
seldom  induced,  and  the  cure  is  generally  rapid.  He  has  treated  58 
cases  of  indurated  chancre  by  this  method,  combined  with  the  internal 
administration  of  biniodide  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  with  the  fortunate 
result  that  only  one  patient  subsequently  suffered  from  secondary  symp- 
toms. It  is  incidentally  mentioned  that,  if  patients  use  the  ordinary 
vapour- bath  while  taking  mercury,  "salivation  very  rarely  takes  place." 
This  observation  is  of  great  importance,  if  it  be  correct ;  and  must  indi- 
cate, we  should  think,  that  the  mercury  escapes  by  the  skin  as  well  as,  in 
the  ordinary  case,  by  the  urine. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Parker,  in  using  mercury,  should 
prefer  the  biniodide  to  the  protiodide.  We  have  found  the  latter,  by  far, 
more  manageable  and  efficacious  than  the  former.  The  biniodide  is 
directed  to  be  combined  with  the  iodide  of  potassium;  we  think  that  we 
have  found  benefit  from  giving  iodide  of  potassium  a  few  hours  after  the 
mercurial  The  mercury  soon  enters  the  system,  forms  its  combinations, 
and  accomplishes  what  it  can ;  it  is  then  ready  to  be  removed,  and  this 
process,  effected  usually  by  the  salts  of  the  blood,  especially  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  is  hastened,  as  shown  by  Melsens,  by  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
In  this  way,  salivation  is  prevented  or  hindered,  and  the  action  of  the 
mercury  is  accelerated. 

The  iodide  of  sodium  has  been  used  largely  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  doses 
of  fifteen  grains,  three  times  daily,  with  the  same  good  results  as  are 
derived  from  the  iodide  of  potassium.  He  confirms  the  statement  of 
Gamberini  that  iodism  is  infi:^uent ;  and  therefore  iodide  of  sodium  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  iodide  of  potassium. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  bichromate  of  potash  has  been  employed. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  all  Mr.  Parker's  modes  of  practice,  we 
may  say  that  his  treatment  appears  to  us  highly  judicious.   It  is  certainly 
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surprisiiig  how  many  excellent  therapeutical  measures  are  now  employed 
against  this  disease ;  so  that,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  therapeatdcs, 
there  is  no  malady  whose  every  feature  has  been  so  minutely  investigated, 
with  a  view  to  treatment,  as  syphilis. 

Those  who  have  to  contend  against  this  most  frequent  disease  cannot 
do  better  than  consult  Mr.  Parker  s  very  useful  work. 


Art.  II. — Comparative  Anatomy.  By  C.  Th.  von  Siebold  and 
H.  Stannius.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  edited,  with  notes 
and  additions,  by  Waldo  J.  Burnett,  M.D.  Vol  i. — London  and 
Boston,  1854. 

Either  from  the  immense  immigration  of  Germans  into  America,  or 
from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  towards  its  parent 
stock,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  late  years  medical  literature  in 
America  has  received  a  decided  bias  from  the  Germans.  The  influence 
of  the  French  school,  which  seemed  ft)rmerly  to  have  the  greatest 
attractions  for  Americans,  has  now  waned  before  the  more  congenial 
mode  of  thought,  and  methods  of  investigation,  pursued  at  Berlin, 
Giessen,  and  Wurzburg. 

The  tiunslations  from  the  German  published  in  America  certainly 
surpass  in  number  those  published  in  this  country;  and  works  are  selected 
which  would  not  pay  in  England  the  expenses  of  Jtranslation  and  printing. 
It  is  a  reproach  that  this  should  be  the  case,  since  it  indicates,  what  is 
unfortunately  but  too  well  known,  that  the  number  of  readers  of  first- 
class  books  in  England  is  much  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  number,  wealth,  and  position  of  the  profession. 

The  great  work  on  comparative  anatomy,  by  Siebold  and  Stannius,  has 
not  only  been  well  translated  by  Dr.  Biirnett,  but  a  number  of  valuable 
notes  are  added,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  pi*eseut  day,  and  to 
embody  various  original  observations.  The  first  volume  only,  the  anatomy 
of  the  invertebratae,  by  Siebold,  has  reached  us,  and  forms  a  bulky  tome 
of  466  pages.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  receive  the  second  volume  (the 
anatomy  of  the  vertebratae),  and  shall  then  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  work  at  greater  length. 


Art.  III. — Traite  Elementaire  dea  Maladies  de  la  Peau.     Par  Maurice 

Chausit,  M.D. — Paris,  1853.     pp.  448. 

The  French  school  of  Dermatologists,  founded  by  Alibert,  and  cultivated 
afterwards  by  Biett,  is  at  present  specially  represented  by  Cazenave,  a 
pupil  of  Biett  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  Cazenave  has  succeeded  to, 
and  in  part  eclipsed,  the  fame  of  his  master.  His  early  works  were 
reflections  of  the  doctrines  of  Biett;  his  later  treatises  have  exhibited 
original  powers  of  no  common  order.  He  is  understood  to  be  now 
engaged  on  the  composition  of  a  great  work,  in  which  the  labours  of  an 
active  life  are  to  be  expressed.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  was  the  mouth- piece  of  Biett^  some  of  his  pupils  are  commencing  to  be 
the  channel  through  which  his  doctrines  reach  the  medical  world. 
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M.  Chausit  informs  us  that  he  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  pupil  of 
Cazenave,  and  that  he  has  been  co-editor  with  him  of  the  *  Annales  de« 
Maladies  de  la  Peau.'  He  assures  us  that  he  has  reproduced,  in  the  work 
before  us,  the  doctrines  of  Cazenave  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  latest  developments.  We  believe  him  to  be  correct  in  this 
statement ;  and  we  can  recommend  the  work  to  those  who  desire  to  know 
the  present  opinions  of  this  learned  dermatologist. 

We  find  by  this  work  that  M.  Cazenave  still  adheres  to  many  of  those 
opinions  which  have,  with  many  dermatologists,  shaken  the  prestige  of  his 
name.  He  still  continues  to  underrate  the  important  discoveries  con- 
nected with  the  parasitic  plants :  thus  the  plant  of  pityriasis  is  not  even 
mentioned ;  that  of  tinea  tondens  (herpes  tonsurans  of  Cazenave)  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  accident ;  and  the  doctrine  which  refers  the  true  favus  to 
a  special  parasite,  is  said  to  be  in  direct  opposition  with  anatomical  and 
clinical  observations. 

On  these  points,  and  in  others  which  we  need  not  stop  to  name,  Caze- 
nave has  long  ago  formed  his  opinions,  and  he  does  not  appear  inclined  to 
retract  them.  He  is  at  present,  however,  decidedly  in  the  minority,  nor 
do  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  M.  Chausit  on  these  points  appear 
likely  to  alter  his  position  in  this  respect.  Even  those,  however,  who 
happen  to  differ  on  these  topics,  will  welcome  a  book  containing,  in  short 
space,  the  results  of  a  life  of  careful  observation.  We  most  cordially 
recommend  the  work,  and  are  sure  that  everv  one  who  reads  it  will  derive 
great  pleasure  and  insU-uction  from  it.  ' 


Art.  TV. — 27ie  Qtiestion  Considered,  Is  it  justifiable  to  administer  Chloro^ 

form  in  Surgical  Operations,  after  its  liaving  already  proved  fatal  in 

upwards  of  fifty  cases,  ivhen  pain  can  be  safely  prevented,  loithout  los$ 

of  consciousness,  by  momentary  benumbing  cold?     By  James  Arnott, 

M.D. — London,  1854,  pp.  31. 

Dr.  Arnott  has  attempted,  with  great  perseverance,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  therapeutical  applications  of  refrigerating  mix- 
tures applied  to  the  skin.  He  has  shown  that  the  tempei'ature  of  a  part 
may  be  reduced  to  many  degrees  below  zero;  that  sensation  may  be 
completely  numbed,  and  circulation  partially  arrested,  for  a  considerable 
time,  without  subsequent  ill  eff*ects.  He  has  proved,  we  think,  satisfac- 
torily, that  in  certain  local  inflammations  of  the  skin,  as  in  furunculi, 
erythema,  <fec.,  the  application  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is  a  very 
vsduable  remedial  measure.  It  is  also  clear  that  painless  operations  may 
be  performed  during  the  anaesthesia  caused  by  cold. 

Dr.  Arnott,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  these  results,  but  entertains 
so  high  an  opinion  of  the  anaesthetic  powers  of  his  frigoritic  mixture, 
that  he  endeavours  to  drive  chloroform  altogether  out  of  use,  as  being 
both  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  In  adopting  this  argument,  he  is 
undoubtedly  driving  his  hobby  much  too  far.  If  chloroform  has  in  some 
few  instances  been  fatal,  even  when  proper  care  has  been  taken,  surely 
these  cases  have  been  abundantly  counterbalanced  by  the  improved  results 
of  0])erations  performed  under  its  use,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  amount 
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of  pain  which  would  have  occurred  without  it.  Many  more  lives,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  have  been  preserved  by  it  than  destroyed.  The 
application  of  extreme  cokl  to  destroy  sensibility,  useful  as  it  noay  be 
in  slight  cases,  as  in  onychia,  or  in  puncturing  an  abscess,  can  only  be  of 
partial  application  in  surgery;  and  Dr.  Arnott's  real  position  should  be, 
not  whether  cold  can  be  substituted  for  chloroform — for  this  is  impossible 
in  the  majority  of  cases — but  whether  chloroform  should  be  disased 
altogether. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  the  disuse  of  anaesthetic  agents  is  im- 
possible, and  if  possible,  would  be  most  cruel.  A  few  men  here  and  there 
may  perceive  too  forcibly  their  disadvantages,  and  may  shut  their  eyes  to 
their  benefits;  but  the  profession  Eind  the  public  have  made  their  decision. 

We  must,  however,  fulmit  that  in  some  minor  oi>eratioiis,  such  as  those 
to  which  we  have  above  refeiTed,  the  use  of  cold  may  probably  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  chloroform :  and  in  pointing  this  out,  Dr.  Amott 
has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  operative  surgery. 


Art.    Y. — On   Fatty   Degeneration.       By   the   late   W.    F.    Bablow, 
Y.R.Q.^.— London,  1853,  pp.  92. 

This  little  work  is  a  collection  of  the  papers  on  fatty  degeneration,  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  Barlow  in  the  *  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,' 
and  which  attracted  much  attention,  from  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  able  and  enthusiastic  way  in  which  it  was  treated 
by  Mr.  Barlow;  he  had  just  completed  them,  when  a  short  illness 
robbed  the  profession  of  one  who  appeared  destined  to  confer  honour 
upon  it. 

We  are  happy  to  see  these  papers  preserved  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
The  style  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  subject  is  well  discussed.  So  rapidly 
has  our  knowledge  advanced,  however,  that  some  statements  already 
require  alteration,  some  general  views  demand  expansion,  and  various 
details  have  to  be  supplied.  We  receive  the  little  work,  however,  as  a 
good  epitome  of  the  subject  at  the  time  of  publication,  and  we  also 
welcome  it  as  the  memorial  of  a  mind,  which  unfortunately,  to  use  Mr. 
Barlow's  quotation  from  Dryden,  was  but  too  active,  and 

"  O'er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay, 
Fretting  too  soon  the  body  to  decay." 


Art.  VI. — Reminiscences  of  a  Medical  Life,  with  Cases  and  Practical 
Illustrations.  By  Jonathan  Toogood,  F.R.C.S.,  Founder  of,  and 
late  Surgeon  to,  the  Bridgwater  Infirmary. — Taunton  and  London^ 
1854,  pp.  177. 

Mr.  Toogood  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  our  provincial  surgeons. 
He  has  passed  a  long  life  in  active  practice :  and  now  towards  the  close  of 
it,  he  has  felt  anxious  that  his  great  experience  should  be  made  available. 
He  has,  therefore,  thrown  together  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most 
important  practical  points  he  has  learnt  during  his  useful  career.  The 
book  is  composed  of  noten  and  cases  on  a  number  of  sabjects,  medical. 
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surgical,  and  obstetrical;  and  in  almost  every  case  some  interesting  point 
or  practical  hint  presents  itself.  The  pathology,  however,  and  even  the 
exact  diagnosis  of  the  various  diseases,  are  rather  superficially  dealt  with. 
Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  book  will  be  best  understood,  if  we  say  that 
it  is  the  production  of  a  very  able  man,  who  has  evidently  been  immersed 
in  practice,  has  not  had  much  time  for  original  observations  and  reflection, 
and  whose  mind  has  naturally  been  especially  bent  towards  the  curative 
part  of  his  profession.  An  extract  or  two  ftxjm  it  will  best  convey  an 
idea  of  its  scope  and  nature. 

In  speaking  of  dropsies,  after  detailing  two  or  three  cases,  he  thus 
refers  to  an  heroic  practitioner : 

"The  practice  of  my  old  master,  the  late  Mr.  Dawe,  of  Bridgwater,  who 
acquired  considerable  reputation  from  his  treatment  of  dropsy  and  diseases 
resulting  from  slow  inflammatory  action,  was  very  different.  During  my  pupilage 
I  have  often  seen  patients  who  consulted  him,  with  bloated  and  livid  countenances, 
oppressed  breathing,  (edematous  extremities,  and  other  symptoms  of  great  ob- 
structions, with  greatly  diminished  secretion  from  the  kidneys,  so  much  relieved 
that  they  have  continued  well  for  many  months  together,  and  by  the  occasional 
repetition  of  the  same  treatment,  have  lived  for  years  in  comparative  health.  His 
plan  was  to  give  a  dose  containing  eight  grains  of  calomel,  with  t  he  same  quantity 
of  jalap,  and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar  in  the  morning.  This  acted  violently  on 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  used,  according  to  liis  own  expression,  *  to  ruffle  his 
patient  a  ffood  deal;'  during  and  after  its  operation  he  directed  a  little  wine  or  other 
cordial;  afterwards  the  patient  generally  fell  asleep, and  awoke  relieved.  He  then 
prescribed  three  grains  of  powdered  squills,  with  two  of  digitalis,  every  night  for 
six  successive  nights,  and  a  mixture  with  bitter  infusion,  and  small  doses  of  tinc- 
ture of  squills  and  spirit  of  nitre,  twice  a  day.  The  digitalis  was  then  omitted, 
and  the  other  medicines  continued  for  six  nights  more;  and  if  the  symptoms  were 
not  much  relieved,  the  digitalis  was  resumed  again.  If  the  case  was  unusually 
obstinate,  the  drastic  dose  was  repeated,  and  sometimes  the  dose  of  the  digitalis 
was  increased  from  two  to  three  grains.  But  this  was  rarely  done;  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  disease;  the  great  object  was  to 
•  unload'  the  patient."  (pp.  24.,  25.) 

Another  example  will  suffice  : 

"Diseases  of  the  skin  are  generally  difficult  of  treatment,  and  obstinate  of 
cure.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  remedy  which  is  not  in  general 
use,  for  many  years  with  much  success,  in  one  particular  affection.  It  was  first 
suggested  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  whom  I  met  in  consultation  on  the  case 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  tormented  for  many  years  with  a  disease  which  had 
baffled  every  practitioner  whom  he  liad  consulted  (and  they  were  not  a  few),  and 
resisted  all  the  known  methods  of  treatment.  The  following  case,  which  I  give  in 
the  words  of  a  surgeon  with  whom  I  saw  the  patient,  will  illustrate  the  particular 
affection  and  mode  of  cure : — 

"  *  E.  H.,  a  girl  about  16  years  of  a^  who  had  been  liable  to  slight  attacks 
of  psoriasis  about  three  years  since,  after  having  undergone  great  bodily  fatigue 
and  mental  anxiety,  became  tlie  subject  of  a  much  more  aggravated  form  of  tiiis 
disease  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed.  The  skin  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  face, 
was  first  affected,  and  it  very  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  body.  The  fissures  in 
the  bendings  of  the  joints  were  so  extensive  that  she  could  scarcely  move,  and  on 
getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  the  scales  fell  from  her  in  such  quantities,  that 
I  could  easily  trace  where  she  had  been ;  and  the  eyelids  were  so  retracted,  that 
she  could  not  close  them  when  asleep.  I  tried  Plummer*s  pill,  hydrargyrum  cum 
creta,  with  various  tonics,  in  conjunction  with  liquor  potass®.  I  then  had  recourse 
to  liquor  arsenicalis,  and  baths  of  sulpboret  of  potash,  none  of  which  had  the 
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sli^hkst  effect ;  and  the  poor  girl's  strength  failed  her  so  fast  that  I  began  to 
tlimk  the  disease  would  destroy  her,  when  fortunately  I  was  induced  to  oonsalt 
you,  who  advised  my  tr\'ing  pitch,  in  the  fomi  of  pills.  I  did  so,  giving  her  at 
the  commencement  ten  moderate-sized  pills  three  times  a  day,  aud  gradually 
increasing  the  dose  until  she  took  the  enormous  quantity  of  ninety  pills  every  day, 
thirty  at  a  dose.  She  had  not  taken  the  pills  more  tlian  a  week  before  there  was 
a  decided  improvement  apparent ;  and  in  six  weeks  or  two  months,  she  became 
quite  free  from  every  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  has  up  to  this  time  continaed 
quite  well ;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  left 
on  the  skin. 

•*  North  Petherton,  Au|^.  6,  1840. 
"  *  My  dear  Sir, — I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  make  notes  of  the  case 
which  I  send  you,  at  the  time  you  attended  this  patient  with  me,  as  I  am  sure  the 
beneficial  eflccts  of  so  simple  a  remedy  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

"  *  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"*R.  SraoNG. 

•*  To  Jonathan  Toogood,  Esq.,  Bridgewater." 

"This  is  not  a  solitary  case.     I  have  witnessed  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  frt^- 

Snently.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine — that  specifics  alone  cure  diseases  of 
le  skin — having  seen  numerous  cases  of  failure,  in  which  constitutional  treatment 
has  subseauently  succeeded.  The  best  mode  of  administering  the  medicine  is  in  the 
form  of  pills,  composed  of  three  parts  of  pitch,  to  one  of  powdered  resin."  (pp.  29, 30.) 


Art.  VII. — 1.  TJie  Asylum  Journal,  Published  by  autbority  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Asylums  for  the.  Insane.  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  3. 

2.  The  Dublin  Uospital  Gazette,     Vol.  I.,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

3.  Tlie  American  Medical  Monildy,     Vol.  I.     January  and  February, 

1854.     Nm/^  York. 

4.  The  Indian  Atinals  of  Medical  Science j  or  Half-yearly  Journal  of 
Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery.  No.  1.  October,  1853. — Calcutta 
and  London. 

During  the  last  three  months,  four  new  journals  have  reached  us.  The 
*  Asylum  Journal,'  edited  by  an  esteemed  contributor  to  this  journal,  Dr. 
Bucknill,  is  intended  to  be  the  organ  of  the  officers  of  asylums.  A  well- 
"iiTitten  address  from  the  editor  opens  the  first  number;  and  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  second  number  we  observe  an  useful  abstract  of  the  late 
enactments.  It  will  evidently  be  a  very  useful  periodical  for  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended 

*  The  Dublin  Hospital  Gsjsette'  is  intended  as  a  record  of  the  most 
interesting  cases  in  the  Irish  hospitals.  It  is  issued  twice  a  month,  at 
the  very  moderate  price  of  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  to  all  appearance 
will  furnish  a  valuable  series  of  cases. 

The  new  American  Journal  which  has  reached  us,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  transatlantic  literature.  It  contains,  as  usual,  original  communications, 
reviews,  extracts  from  journals,  and  news.  Some  of  the  original  com- 
munications are  of  considerable  value.  A  long  paper  by  Dr.  Bowditch, 
on  Paracentesis  in  Pleuritic  Effusion,  contains  a  great  number  of  cases. 
It  is  not  yet  completed,  but  when  it  is  so,  we  shall  take  care  to  bring  its 
main  results  before  the  English  profession. 

The  '  Indian  Annals*  is  a  half-yearly  journal,  chiefly  occupied  with 
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original  communications,  and  is  intended  as  the  organ  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Bengal.  It  contains  many  very  valuable  papers,  as  will 
appear  on  reference  to  the  Chronicle  in  our  present  number. 

Although  the  *  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal'  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the  British  journals, 
we  might  now,  in  consideration  of  its  new  aspect,  almost  class  it  among 
the  new  journals.  It  has  passed  into  fresh  hands,  has  been  diminished  in 
size,  but  has  gained  in  vigour.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  soon 
appear  that  age  has  not  shorn  it  of  its  power,  and  that  its  fresh  manage- 
ment will  not  diminish  its  prestige. 


Art.  YIII. — Summary/  of  New  Publications, 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  noticed,  and  to  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,'  and  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  which  will 
be  hereafter  reviewed,  we  have  received  works  for  which  an  enumeration 
merely,  must  at  present  suffice. 

In  Medicine,  the  concluding  part  of  the  first  volume  of  Virchow's 
'Manual  of  Pathology'*  (a  manual  of  a  gigantic  kind,  since  it  will  extend 
to  six  great  volumes)  has  reached  us.  The  first  volume,  now  completed, 
contains  551  enormous  pages.  The  portion  lately  received  contains  the 
remainder  of  Virchow's  contribution,  and  includes — 1.  The  local  altera- 
tions in  the  circulation,  such  as  congestion,  fluxion,  ansemia,  obstructions, 
dropsy,  haemorrhages,  <fec.;  2.  The  general  impairments  of  nutrition,  such 
as  gangrene,  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  <fec. ;  3.  A  section  on  parasitic  animals 
concludes  Virchow's  labours  for  the  present.  Professor  Vogel  almost  fills 
up  the  remainder  of  the  volume  with  diseases  of  the  blood;  under  the 
headings — abnormities  of  the  red  corpuscles,  of  the  white  (leuksemia),  of 
the  fibrine,  albumen,  salts,  extractives,  fat,  and  alkalinity.  Then  follow 
abnormities  in  the  quantity  of  blood  (plethora,  anaemia)  j  abnormal  pre- 
sence of  hurtful  matters  in  the  blood,  as  sugar,  uric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  bile,  urine,  &c  A  section  on  pyaemia, 
and  septicohsemia,  and  scorbutus,  is  followed  by  one  on  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. About  thirty  pages  on  rachitis  and  osteomalacia,  by  Dr.  Stiebel, 
carry  us  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 

This  work  is  of  so  extensive  a  nature,  and  is  so  valuable  as  representing 
the  present  aspect  of  medicine  in  Germany,  that  we  should  think  a  trans- 
lation would  be  eagerly  welcomed  in  this  country.  The  Sydenham  Society 
would,  perhaps,  find  this  to  be  a  work  suited  for  their  purposes;  and,  with 
a  little  management,  they  might  issue  an  English  edition  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  German. 

The  *  Reports  of  the  College  of  Physicians  on  Cholera,'  written  by  Dra^ 
Baly  and  Gull,  reached  us  at  t^o  late  a  period  for  review.  Dr.  Baly's 
report  is  on  the  cause  and  transmission  of  cholera,  and  is  a  work  of 
singular  power.  A  body  of  novel  facts  are  arrayed  with  great  skill,  and 
the  inferences  from  them  are  clearly  brought  out.  Dr.  Baly,  while  he  is 
no  contagionist,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  attributes  the  spread  of 

*  Handbuch  der  spedellen  Patliologie  und  Thenple,  redigirt  too  R.   Virohow  (Enten 
Buidei  Zwelt«  H&lfte).   Erlangea,  1S&4. 
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cholera,  in  pp:^at  measure,  to  human  intercourse ;  in  other  words,  he  adro- 
cates  the  theory  of  the  portability  of  the  disease,  as  distinguished  from 
its  contagion.  Dr.  Gull  ti-eats  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the 
disease,  and  has  contributed,  on  these  heads,  a  most  ample  and  admirable 
report. 

*The  Nature  of  Cholera  investigated'  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Dr. 
French,  which  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  which,  in  former  years, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Dr.  French  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  disease  consists  in  "  paralysis,  or  paralyzed  action  of  the  heart." 

The  contents  of  a  little  book,  called  the  *  Common  Sense  of  Cholera, 
by  a  Pi-actical  Practitioner,'  do  not  satisfy  us  of  the  propriety  of  its 
title.  It  shows,  moreover,  that  a  practical  practitioner  can  be  as  hvpo- 
thetical  as  other  men. 

Mr.  Grove  has  written  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  on  '  Contagion 
and  Infection  in  relation  to  Epidemic  Diseases.'  The  common  sense  we 
could  not  find  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  just  laid  down,  is  abundant  here, 
although  little  of  novelty  can  be  expected. 

*  The  Laws  of  Epidemic  and  Contagious  Diseases,'  by  Dr.  James  Bird, 
deals  with  a  subject  too  vast  to  be  compressed  into  a  little  pamphlet  of 
thirty-two  pages.     The  laws  are  announced  as  follows : 

**1.  Certain  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  epidemic  agents,  which  suspend  normal 
elimination  of  excrete  materials  from  the  blood,  are  also  disassimilating  organic 
poisons,  which  give  rise  to  certain  excretive  febrile  phenomena. 

"2.  Certain  excn^tivc  febrile  phenomena,  particularly  those  of  au  exauthcma- 
tons  character,  prod\ice  secondary'  poisons,  capable  of  multiplying  to  a  great 
extent  like  diseases;  and  the  quantity  of  poison  sufficient  for  producing  such 
discjises  is  determined  by  the  predisposition,  temperament,  or  constitution  of  indi- 
viduals at  the  time. 

"3.  The  definite  secondary  poisons,  by  exhausting  the  pabulous  fermentative 
matter  necessary  for  their  production,  generally  extinguish  the  susceptibility  of  the 
constitution  for  a  fresh  attack. 

"  4.  The  morbid  poisons  are  more  or  less  active  in  proportion  to  the  constitu- 
tional susceptibility  of  individuals,  while  climate  and  season  modify  their  activity ." 

There  are  several  points  here  which  appear  to  us  more  than  doubtful, 
and  which  would  have  been  better  modified.  We  refer  especially  to  the 
first  and  second  laws.  But  we  shall  not  attempt,  at  present,  to  justify 
GUI'  doubt,  but  remark  merely,  that  whether  Dr.  Bird  be  right  or  not,  he 
has  evidently  thought  deeply  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dendy  has  published  a  little  descriptive  work  on  the  varieties  of 
Pock,  intended  to  assist  the  diagnosis  between  small-pox,  varicella,  and 
true  and  spurious  vaccinia     A  very  well  executed  chart  is  appended. 

Dr.  Child  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  his  extremely  usefiil  work  on 
Indigestion.     We  can  recommend  its  perusal. 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Hughea's  treatise  on  Auscultation  has  appeared. 
We  have  compared  it  with  the  former  edition,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  find  the  alterations  not  to  be  numerous — but  when  they  do  occur 
they  are  judicious.     It  is  an  useful  elementary  work. 

Mr.  Spencer  Wells  has  published  a  work  on  Gout  and  its  complica- 
tions; which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  reviewing.  Mr.  Wells 
very  properly  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  '^  hygienics**  of  gont^ 
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and  gives  us  many  useful  hints.  He  speaks  very  highly  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  with  and  without  colchicum,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

In  Surgery^  the  most  important  work  which  has  appeared  is  *  Velpeau's 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Breast.'*  At  the  present  moment  this 
treatise  is  of  great  interest,  in  connexion  with  the  much  disputed  question 
of  the  value  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  tumours.  Apart  from  this, 
it  is  a  valuable  work,  and  it  is  foimded  on  an  immense  experience.  We 
shall  give  as  full  an  abstract  of  it  as  possible,  in  our  next  number. 

The  name  of  Professor  Quain,  of  University  College,  is  sufficient 
warrant  that  his  work  on  *  Diseases  of  the  Rectum'  is  one  of  no  little 
value;  it  is  written  with  great  clearness  and  judgment,  and  will  be  an 
extremely  good  guide  for  all  who  have  to  deal  with  these  troublesome 
complaints. 

Mr.  Ashton  has  also  published  a  sensible  work  on  the  same  subject. 
"We  shall  notice  both  treatises  in  an  early  number. 

Mr.  Adams  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  *  Pro- 
state Gland.'     The  book  is  so  well-known  as  to  require  no  praise  from  us. 

We  omitted  to  notice  in  our  last  number,  Mr.  Thompson's  very  com- 
plete Jacksonian  prize  essay,  on  *  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,'  as  we  intended 
to  review  it  fully  in  this  number.  The  review  has  been  imavoidably 
postponed,  but  we  hope  to  insert  it  in  our  next  issue,  and  can  in  the 
meantime  anticipate  its  judgment,  by  stating  that  the  College  of  Surgeons 
have  seldom  selected  a  work  more  worthy  of  their  prize. 

Thi*ee  parts  have  been  issued  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Maclise's 
'Surgical  Atlas.'  The  sale  of  this  work  must  have  been  almost  impre- 
cedeoted,  and  affords  ample  evidence  both  of  the  utility  of  the  design, 
and  of  the  success  of  the  execution. 

In  Physiology  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  independent  works, 
though  none  of  journal  articles.  The  physiological  school  of  Oxford  has 
given  signs  of  life,  in  the  issue  of  an  admirable  *  Synopsis  of  the  Physio- 
logical Series  in  the  Christ  Chureh  Museum,'  by  Dr.  Acland.  It  has 
been  arranged  especially  for  students;  and,  in  addition  to  elementary 
instructions,  which  are  intended  to  point  out  to  beginners  the  meaning  of 
the  preparations,  reference  is  made  to  the  most  important  works  which 
should  be  consulted  on  each  topic  We  have  seldom  seen  a  purpose 
better  and  more  perfectly  carried  oat,  than  has  been  done  in  the  present 
work. 

In  TherapeuHcSf  a  work  on  the  'Action  of  Medicines'  has  been  published 
by  Professor  Albers,  of  Bonn.t  What  is  meant  by  "therapeutical 
agents"  is  first  discussed,  and  then  the  history  of  therapeutics,  the  modes 
of  discoveries  of  remedial  agents,  their  applications,  &c.,  are  fully  related. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  great  precision.  Dr.  George  Johnson  has 
re-issued  a  reprint  of  his  very  interesting  lectures  on  the  'Relation 
between  Therapetics  and  Pathology,'  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  subjects  of  mental  diseases,  and  the 
reciprocal  influences  of  mind  and  body. 

In  Chemistry,  the  most  important  work  is  one  just  commenced  by 

*  Traits  dea  Maladies  dn  Sein,  par  A.  Yelpeau,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.     Paris,  185i. 
f  Handbach  der  allgemeioen  Arzneimittelletire,  von  Dr.  I.  F.  H.  Albers.  Bonn,  1854,  pp.  300. 
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Schlossbergcr,*  od  'Animal  Chemistry.'  The  first  section  only  has  been 
published,  and  contains  the  chemistry  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  and,  in 
part,  of  the  nei-vous  tissue.  The  part  on  the  cartilages  and  bones  is 
most  elaborately  done,  and  besides  being  a  summary  of  all  observations 
hitherto  made,  contains  a  great  number  of  oiiginal  observations. 

Wohler  s  *  Handbook  of  Inorganic  Analysis'  has  been  translated  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Hoffmann.  The  value  of  this  little  work  in  the  iaboratoiy 
is  well  known. 

In  Medical  Jurisprudence  we  have  only  received  a  treatise  by  Mr. 
Knaggs,  on  '  Unsoundness  of  Mind  considered  in  relation  to  the  Question 
of  Responsibility  for  Criminal  Acts.'  The  subject  is  so  important,  that 
we  shall  reserve  Mr.  Knaggs's  book  for  the  present;  it  is  well  written, 
and  does  him  great  credit. 

In  two  readable  volumes,  Dr.  Foissact  has  given  a  geneiul  sammaiy  of 
the  commonly-known  facts  of  meteorology.  The  application  of  these  facts 
to  the  production  and  course  of  diseases  is  not  very  well  done;  and  the 
author  has  not,  we  think,  supplied  the  blank  which  exists  in  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  A  much  profounder  study  is  necessary  for  this  thaa 
has  been  bestowed  on  it  by  M.  Fois.sac.  Nevertheless,  the  book  contains 
much  interesting  matter,  and  is  well  worth  perusal. 

Mr.  Massy  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  examination  of  recruitfl^  which 
we  shall  notice  at  greater  length  hereafter.  It  arrives  opportunely  when 
"  war's  alarms"  are  likely  to  give  the  profession  something  to  do  in  such 
matters. 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following  works : — the  fourth  edition  of  the  *  Elements  of  l^atural 
Philosophy,'  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird  and  Mr.  Brooke.  *  A  Contribution  to 
Scottish  Ethnology,'  by  Dr.  Beddoe,  in  which  we  find  the  results  of  an 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  colour  of  the  eyes  and  hair  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland.  The  following  are  the  complexional  characters  assigned  by 
Dr.  Beddoe  to  the  two  great  ethnological  sections  of  Britons. 

"  1.  Celtic  Race. — Eyes  grey  or  blue,  passing  through  dark  grey  and  dark 
green  into  brown  and  black.     Eyelashes  dark. 

"  Hair  bright  red  or  yellow,  passing  through  various  shades  of  brown,  generally 
bright  and  tinged  with  red  or  yellow,  into  dark  brown  and  coal  black. 

"2.  Teutonic  Hace. — Eyes  blue  or  grey,  passing  through  greenish  grey, 
yellow,  and  hazel,  into  brown.     Eyelashes  light. 

"Hair  liffht  red,  flaxen  or  flaxen  yellow,  passing  through  various  shades  of 
generally  dull  brown  into  a  very  dark  hue,  but  not  into  coal  black."  (p.  29.) 

A  popular  work,  entitled  *  Orr's  Circle  of  the  Sciences,'  which  is  written 
by  various  well-known  coutributore,  and  is  evidently  edited  with  great 
ability,  is  likely  to  have  an  extensive  circulation.  The  monthly  part  for 
January  contains  treatises,  or  rather  the  commencement  of  treatises,  on 
mathematics,  natural  history,  chemistry,  Ac.  The  only  possible  fault 
which  can  be  found  with  the  work  is,  that  it  may  l>e  a  little  too  deep  for 
the  class  of  general  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  and  is  issued  at  an  extremely  cheap  rate. 

*  Enter  Yenuch  eincr  allgemeinen  and  Vergleichender  Thier-Chemlc,  yon  Jolius  Engen 
Schlossborger.  Prof,  der  Chemie  an  der  Uni venitat  Tttbinf^ .    Erate  Liefemng.   Stuttgart,  1851. 

t  De  U  Met^orologie  dana  sea  Rapporta  avee  la  Sdeoce  de  I'Uomme,  et  |jrincipalcmeat  av«e 
la  M^ecine  et  Hygiene  publJque.  par  P.  Folaaac,  MJ>.    Paiia,  1864,  tomes  i.  Ifc  iL 
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Abt.  L 

On  the  Pecidiarities  in  Figure^  the  Disfigurations,  and  the  CiMtoms  of  the 
New  Zealandera;  with  Remarks  on  tJmr  DlseaseSy  and  on  their  Modes 
of  Treatment,  By  Arthur  S.  Thomson,  M.D.,  Surgeon  of  the 
58th  Regiment  of  Foot. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  following  paper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
bodily  conformation  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  of  some  of  their  customs. 
The  facts  connected  with  their  diseases  are  derived  from  personal  obser- 
vation during  four  years  and  a  half;  from  inquiries  made  of  the  New 
Zealanders  themselves,  and  of  those  most  conversant  with  them ;  and 
from  the  answers  to  certain  queries  addressed  by  (xovernor  Sir  G.  Grey 
to  the  surgeons  of  the  native  hospitals. 

General  Description  of  the  New  Zealanders. — The  average  stature  of  the 
New  Zealand  men  is  5  ft.  6  J  in. ;  the  average  bodily  weight,  without 
clothes,  is  10  stone,  or  140  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  tall^  man  T  saw  was 
6  ft.  5^  in.;  he  was  a  chief;  but  I  have  seen  chiefs  of  small  stature. 
The  average  girth  of  chest  is  35^  in.  There  is  great  variety  in  their 
strength:  one  man  raised  half  an  inch  from  the  ground  410 lbs.  avoir- 
dupois; but  the  average  weight  which  thirty-one  men  raised  was  367  lbs. 
Their  bodily  shape  is  peculiar :  their  arms  are  longer  than  Europeans, 
their  legs  are  shorter,  and  the  trunks  of  their  bodies  are  longer.  The 
lengthening  of  the  up|)er  extremities  takes  place  in  the  forearm ;  the- 
shortening  of  the  legs,  in  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Many  of  them  are  flat- 
footed,  and  their  feet  are  broad  and  short.  They  turn  in  their  toes  in 
walking.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  generally  black,  straight,  and  wavy: 
in  perhaps  one  instance  out  of  ^ve  hundred  it  is  frizzly,  but  the  relations 
of  this  man  may  not  have  frizzly  hair.  Some  of  them  have  hair  with  a 
rusty,  reddish  tinge,  imder  a  cross  light.  This  is  not  caused  by  alkaline 
washes,  as  some  have  supposed,*  but  is  natural.  The  hair  is  of  coarser 
texture  than  that  of  Europeans,  but  when  softened  with  oil,  kept  clean, 
and  careftdly  brushed,  it  assumes  a  raven  darkness,  and  becomes  soft  and 
glossy.  The  beard  and  whiskers  are  scanty,  are  pulled  out  in  youth,  and 
are  allowetl  to  grow  after  forty.  The  hair  on  the  trunk  of  the  body  ia 
scanty,  and  nothing  surprises  a  New  Zealander  more  than  to  see  the 

*  Latham  on  the  Varieties  of  Man,  see  p.  262,  Note  1.     I  knew  this  natire  firom  the 

island  of  LaAi.  I)ie  reddish  tinge  of  the  hair  he  had,  I  have  seen  in  New  Zealanders  niio 
used  no  washes. 

2d-xiu.  -12 
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hairy  chest  of  an  European.  The  hair  on  the  head  occasionall  j  becomes 
soon  gray,  even  as  early  as  twenty- five  years.  The  teeth  are  good,  and 
are  placed  more  obliquely  in  the  jaws  than  those  of  Europeans.  I  have 
seen  sevei*al  with  decayed  teeth,  and  they  suffer  from  toothache.  The 
eyebrows  are  arched,  the  hair  of  them  abundant,  and  is  placed  obliquely ; 
eyelashes  long,  but  not  abundant.  The  nose  is  shorter,  broader,  and  less 
prominent  than  in  Europeans;  but  I  have  seen  many  good  noses,  of  a 
Roman  and  Grecian  type.  Sometimes  there  is  no  bridge  to  the  nose, 
and  this  defect  is  occasionally  increased  by  art.  The  colour  of  the  akin 
is  olive  brown,  something  like  a  seasoned  filbert  nut.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  shades,  and  I  have  seen  New  Zealanders  so  feir  that  I  could 
observe  a  blush  distinctly  on  their  faces;  and  I  have  seen  others  so  dark 
that  the  tattoo  marks  were  indistinct, — but  these  are  exceptions.  The 
eyes  are  placed  obliquely ;  the  cornea  has  not  that  clear  appearance  which 
that  of  Europeans  has ;  the  pupil  is  dark  and  large ;  the  iris  is  brown, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  never  blue.  The  mouth  is  coarse  and  promi- 
nent, and  the  lips  are  generally  thick :  the  upper  lip  is  long,  and  is  often 
turned  up.  The  forehead  is  high,  narrow,  retreating,  and  pyramidal; 
the  features  are  not  prominent;  the  face  is  broad;  the  expression  in 
youth  is  open  and  happy,  in  middle  age  it  is  sleepy,  morose,  and  thought- 
fuL  Clothed  in  his  native  dress,  the  New  Zealander  looks  like  the  lion 
of  the  forest ;  in  Euroi)ean  clothes  he  is  squat  and  vulgar. 

The  women,  on  the  whole,  are  not  so  good-looking  as  the  men ;  the 
young  are  generally  pleasing,  but  they  soon  become,  in  appearance,  old, 
and  an  old  New  Zealand  woman  is  far  from  a  pleasant  object — they  are 
generally  wrinkled  and  emaciated. 

No  person  can  look  at  a  group  of  New  Zealanders  and  Europeans 
without  at  once  observing  a  difference  in  their  figures.  This  may  be 
produced  by  some  slight  alteration  or  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  a  bone, 
or  the  development  of  a  muscle ;  but  to  ascertain  clearly  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  difference  in  figure  between  the  two  races,  I  carefully  mea- 
sured twenty-three  men  of  each  race  of  similar  stature,  besides  several 
other  men  partially,  with  the  following  results : 

Kew  Ze«Ianden.    BiiropeAas. 
Inches.  locoes. 

1.  Average  stature  observed 67J     67  J 

2.  Average  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  the 

extended  right  arm  and  hand,  to  the  same  finger  of  the 

extended  left  arm  and  hand 69}     69J 

3.  Average  distance  from  the  shoulder  (acromion  process)  to 

the  elbow  (olecranon) l^rV  I'^iV 

4.  Average  distance  from  the  elbow  (olecranon)  to  the  tip  of 

the  extended  middle  finger ISJ     18 

6.  Average  distance  from  the  shoulder  (acromion)  to  the  head 

of  the  thigh  bone,  hip-joint,  trochanter  major 22^  22 

6.  Average  distance  from  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  (trochanter 

major)  to  the  middle  of  the  knee  joint  (patella)    .     .     .     .     16       16 

7.  Average  distance  from  the  knee  joint  (patella)  to  the  ground     18      ^^iV 

8.  Average  distance  from  the  shoulder  (acromion  process)  to  a 

line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  top  of  ^e  head    .    .     .     11-,^    ^0^ 

9.  Man  standing  attention — average  distance  from  the  tip  of 

the  finger  to  the  ground 24^    25 
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From  this  examination  it  appears  that  the  arms  of  New  Zealanders 
are  a  little  longer  than  those  of  a  European,  and  that  this  diflference  is 
caused  by  an  increased  length  in  forearm  and  hands. 

That  the  legs  of  New  Zealanders  are  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than 
those  of  Europeans,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this  shortening  is  found 
to  be  in  the  bones  below  the  knee  joint. 

That  the  inch  and  a  half  which  a  New  Zealander  loses  in  stature  from 
the  shortness  of  his  legs,  is  made  up  in  his  having  a  longer  body. 

That  the  shoulders  of  New  Zealanders  are  almost  an  inch  farther  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  than  those  of  Europeans. 

I  have  given  these  measurements  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  indicating 
the  general  figure  of  New  Zealandei^s.  The  increased  length  of  the  neck 
is  produced  by  a  drooping  of  the  shoulders,  which  low  position  of  the 
shoulders  diminishes  the  distance  from  the  acromion  to  the  hip.  The 
anatomical  description  of  the  diflference  is,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  of  a 
New.  Zealander  are  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  those  of  Euro|)eans  of 
similar  stature;  and  that  this  diflference  is  made  up  by  an  increased 
length  in  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebrae  and  intervertebral  substances 
between  these  bones. 

The  limbs  of  a  New  Zealander  are  stout  and  well  shaped,  and  the 
calves  of  the  legs  are  well  down,  although,  from  the  shortening  in  the 
tibiae  and  fibulae,  they  look  higher  up  than  those  of  Europeans.  Their 
feet  are  an  inch  shorter  than  those  of  Europeans,  but  more  broad.  The 
arch  of  the  foot  is  often  badly  developed.  There  is  little  diflference 
between  the  size  of  a  New  Zealander's  two  arms :  this  arises  from  the 
muscles  of  both  being  often  more  equally  used  than  the  arms  of  Euro- 
peans. A  New  Zealander  takes  a  shorter  step  than  a  European,  turns 
in  his  toes,  and  walks  in  a  narrower  path.  His  head  is  also  more 
pyramidal 

The  Disfigurations  of  the  New  Zecdanders. — Almost  every  race  of  men 
have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  human  body  by  disfiguring  it,  and  the 
New  Zealand  race  have  undoubtedly  outstripped  many  other  tribes  in 
the  progress  which  they  have  made  in  this  art. 

Tattooing. — ^The  term  tattoo  is  a  Polynesian  word,  signifying  a  repeti- 
tion of  tapping,  but  it  is  a  word  unknown  in  the  Maori  language ;  the 
general  term  for  tattooing  among  the  New  Zealanders  being  Moko  ou 
the  face,  and  Whakairo  on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  invention  of  tattooing  among  the  New  Zealanders  is  ascribed  to 
men  called  Mataora  and  Wharawhare;  their  names  are  celebrated  in 
many  of  their  songs.  Other  persons  are  immortalized  for  haying  invented 
certain  lines.  An  artist,  by  name  Rauru,  has  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
lines  on  the  f3w».  No  bodily  disfiguration  has  such  a  remote  antiquity 
as  tattooing.  The  mark  on  the  forehead  of  Cain  and  his  followers  con- 
firms this.  Among  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses,  marking  the  body 
was  almost  universal ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  a  reference  is  made 
to  it.*  In  more  modem  times  it  was  common  with  many  races.  Some 
of  the  aboriginal  races  in  India  tattoo  some  part  of  the  skin.t  The  male 
Burmese  do  so,  as  also  the  Indians  in  America.     Ceesar  and  Pliny  tell  ua 

*  Leyiticus  xix.  28  ;  Ezekiel  ix.  6 ;  Jeremiah  xlviii.  37  ;  Ludah  xlvi.  16, 

t  Heber'8  Indian  Joomal. 
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that  the  Britons  adorned  their  persons  with  figures  made  by  puncturing 
the  skin,  and  introducing  certain  juices.  In  IG42  the  Dutch  navigator, 
Jansen  Tasman,  visited  New  Zealand ;  but  in  the  account  of  bis  voyage 
I  have  seen  he  does  not  mention  that  the  New  Zealanders  were  tattooed, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  men  in  their  canoes,  as  given  bj  him,  are  totally 
destitute  of  tattoo  marks  on  the  face.  Tradition  says  that  when  the 
Maories  first  arrived  in  New  Zealand,  the  only  part  of  the  body  tattooed 
was  the  legs. 

Figures  tattooed. — The  men  are  tattooed  on  the  £M>e,  on  the  hips  and 
thighs ;  the  women  on  the  lips,  the  chin,  under  the  eyelids,  and  a  few 
straight  lines  are  drawn  on  the  trunk  of  the  body.     It  is  on  the  male  mx 
that  we  find  the  marks  most  perfect.     In  no  instance  are  the  tattoo  marks 
done  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a  plant.     Every  particular  line  on  the 
face  has  a  distinct  name,  and  every  figiire  on  the  face  appears  to  be  in  its 
proper  place.     I  have  carefully  examined  the  tattoo  m>irks  on  the  &€es 
of  natives  in  difi*erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  all  there  is  a 
general  likeness;  but  in  almost  every  face  there  is  some  slight  difference 
in  the  number  of  convolutions  or  lines  in  the  figures.     European  artists 
given  to  s]>eculation  have  been  able  to  detect  in  the  spiral  figiures  the 
general  character  of  the  peo])le,  and  have  traced  a  similarity  between 
them  and  the  figures  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     I  have 
looked  at  every  ))lant  or  object  in  the  country,  or  in  the  heavens,  which 
could  have  suggested  the  figures,  and  must  give  the  New  2^ealander8  the 
credit  of  originality  in  this  matter.     The  only  thing  in  nature  which 
could  have  suggested  the  figures  on  the  men,  is  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles  underneath  the  skin  over  which  the  tattoo  marks  are 
made,  or  the  supposed  action  of  these  muscles.     Thus,  over  the  glutei 
musclea  there  is  a  large  circular  figure;  on  the  thighs  the  marks  are 
various  in  shape,  but  generally  long;  and  on  the  face  this  peculiarity 
may,  with  some  exceptions,  be  detected.    The  present  fashion  is  evidently 
modem;  as  the   figures  have  undergone  an  alteration  within  the  last 
century.     Cook,  in  his  first  voyage,  states  that  almost  every  tribe  had 
a  different  figure.     I  showed  the  tattooed  face  of  a  New  Zoalander,  as 
given  in  Captain  Cook's  *  Voyages,'  to  several  New  Zealanders.     They 
were  all  struck  with  it,  and  I  was  for  some  time  constantly  visited  by 
natives  to  look  at  this  picture.     They  said  it  was  a  very  old  kind  of 
tattoo,  and  could  not  have  been  much  in  use  during  his  time.     It  was 
probably   drawn    by    Cook's   artist   from  a   wooden   image.      None  of 
the  other  Polynesian  races  have  the  tattoo  marks  resembling  the  New 
Zealanders. 

At  page  87  of  the  book  entitled  "  The  New  Zealanders,"  there  is  the 
portrait  of  an  original  drawing  of  John  Hutheiibrd.  On  his  chest  an<l 
abdomen  there  are  several  strange  tattooed  figures.  I  showed  this 
picture  to  several  New  Zealanders,  and  asked  them  if  ever  they  tattooed 
their  bodies  like  this.  They  laughed,  and  said  it  was  ^^  maming-a,''  or 
humbug.  John  Rutherford  gives  a  history  of  himself,  but  I  have  heard 
it  said  in  this  country  that  he  was  a  runaway  convict. 

In  tattooing,  the  figure  to  be  done  is  first  drawn  on  the  skin  with  the 
pigment,  after  which  the  operation  commences.  The  instruments  re- 
quired far  this  purpose  are^  a  slight  stick  about  eighteen  inches  long,  as  a 
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mallet,  and  an  instrument  something  like  a  horse-lancet,  which  is  made 
entirely  or  partly  of  bone,  hard  wood,  stone,  shells,  or  iron.  The  instru- 
ment differs  in  shape  according  to  the  places  to  be  tattooed.  The  point 
of  the  instrument  ia  first  dipped  into  the  pigment,  and  driven  freely 
through  the  skin  with  the  mallet;  it  is  then  withdrawn,  wiped  clean, 
and  fresh  pigment  put  on  the  instrument  for  another  insertion.  There 
are  several  pigments  used,  all  of  which  are  charcoal  derived  from  different 
substances;  that  obtained  from  burning  Kauri  gum  {Damaria  Aitstralis) 
is  reckoned  the  best  by  the  Ngapuhi  tribe.  It  is  a  very  painful  opera- 
tion on  the  eyelids,  lips,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  face.  Considerable 
inflammation  follows ;  hence  a  small  pai*t  is  only  done  at  one  time.  In 
youth,  about  the  j^riod  of  puberty,  the  process  commences;  but  man- 
hood or  old  age  is  the  lot  of  many  before  it  is  completed  over  the  whole 
body.  The  marks  remain  perfect  until  the  body  decays,  and  the  pre- 
served heads  show  the  tattoo  mai'ks  entire.  I  have  examined  the  tattoo 
done  on  a  man's  face  fifty  years  ago,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its  being 
a  more  subdued  colour,  could  detect  no  difference  from  the  marks  done 
only  seven  years.  The  pigment  which  remains  in  the  skin  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  under  layers  of  the  dermis,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  below  it. 
The  tattoo  marks  are  rough  to  the  touch,  and  deep  canals  ai-e  seen.  The 
tattoo  marks  of  all  the  other  Polynesians  I  have  seen,  were  smooth  to  the 
touch.  Since  the  introduction  of  iron  instrimients  or  needles,  the  tattoo 
marks  are  not  so  rough,  and  are  less  durable.  The  black  pigment  imder 
the  skin  looks  blue.  Much  blood  flows  during  the  operation.  Every 
person  is  not  capable  of  tattooing ;  the  priests  were  anciently  the  opeiutors ; 
and  it  requires  considerable  practice  to  become  proficients ;  and  hence  good 
artists  have  a  fame  similar  to  that  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  in 
England.  During  the  operation,  songs  are  sung,  to  encourage,  divert 
the  attention,  and  to  increase  the  patience  of  the  sufferers. 

Tattooing  was  done,  first,  as  an  ornament ;  second,  to  strike  terror ; 
third,  to  obscure  the  expression  of  the  features ;  and  lastly,  as  a  persomd 
distinction. 

It  is  for  the  first  object  alone  that  the  custom  is  now  kept  up.  The 
missionaries  have  endeavoured  to  eradicate  it,  and  they  have  been  tolerably 
successful  in  a  few  instances;  but  so  long  as  a  well  tattooed  fiace  is 
esteemed  and  is  fashionable  with  the  women,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extir- 
pate the  habit  entirely.  Had  the  New  Zealanders  been  possessed  of 
either  gold,  silver,  fine  clothes,  or  any  other  mode  of  adorning  their  bodies, 
I  do  not  think  tattooing  would  have  been  continued.  European  clothing 
and  the  use  of  trousers  are  doing  away  with  the  tattooing  on  the  hips. 

In  former  times  a  tattooed  face  was  the  sign  of  manhood ;  it  obscures 
the  advance  of  years,  and  this  ap})ears  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  art.  To  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies,  and  to  look 
terrible  in  battle,  were  motives  for  tattooing  ;  but  now  that  combats  are 
rare,  and  are  carried  on  at  a  distance  with  fire-arms,  this  object  for  mark- 
ing the  body  has  ceased :  hence  fierce  kinds  of  tattoo,  called  Moko  kuri- 
moko  papa,  are  almost  entirely  discontinued. 

It  was  the  gloiy  of  a  New  Zealander,  as  it  was  that  of  an  American 
Indian,  to  suffer  the  greatest  agony  without  the  least  expression  of  pain 
being  seen  on  the  face;  a  well  tattooed  face  did  this,  for  the  play  of  the 
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muscles  which  gives  the  human  face  that  expression  which  no  other 
animals  have,  is  almost  completely  destroyed  bj  tattooing.  Joy  aod 
sorrow,  reveuge  and  despair,  may  agitate  the  mind  without  a  trace  of  their 
workings  being  seen  on  a  face  covered  with  tattoo  marks. 

Although  a  slave  might  have  himself  tattooed  like  a  chie^  if  he  had 
the  payment  to  give  the  artist,  yet  slaves  rarely  did  so,  because  they 
dreaded  being  laughed  at  for  assuming  a  mark  of  dignity  they  were  not 
entitled  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  kinds  of  tattooing  were 
marks  of  j)ersonal  distinction.  Chiefs,  during  their  early  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  attached  a  drawing  of  their  tattooed  faces  as  a  mark  of  their 
names;  and  ethnologists  have  assumed  this  as  an  approach  to  a  form  of 
writing  among  the  Pol3Tiesians.  The  tattoo  on  the  hips  called  Kapa, 
was  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  is  celebrated  as  such  in  some  songs 
I  have  got. 

Does  tattooing  serve  any  useful  puriM)se  1  In  a  tropical  country,  where 
the  face  and  body  are  much  exposed  to  moisture  and  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  tattooing  would  prevent  blistering,  as  it  tends  to  harden  the 
skin;  but  the  New  Zealanders,  in  their  mild  climate,  cannot  adduce  this 
as  an  excuse  for  the  custom.  There  is,  however,  one  word  to  be  said  in 
its  favour.  Tattooing,  as  practised  by  the  New  Zealanders,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  any  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  body ; 
and  it  indicates  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  talent.  So  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  bodily  disfigurations  among  other  races,  or  to  the  female 
disfiguration  in  England  of  constricting  the  lungs  to  produce  a  small 
waist. 

Holes  in  the  Ears. — This  is  the  second  bodily  disfiguration  among  the 
New  Zealanders.  Men  and  women  have  the  pendulous  part  of  the 
external  ears  pierced.  In  some  persons  the  holes  are  small,  in  others  they 
are  large,  and  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  torn  in  two  parts.  Pieces  of  green 
stone,  sliark's  teeth,  the  tooth  of  a  deceased  husband,  the  purple  flower  of 
the  clematis  {Metrox  deros)  are  kept  in,  or  suspended  from  these  holes. 
The  tobacoo-pipe  is  often  placed  for  safety  in  these  holes.  This  piercing 
of  the  ear  is  a  very  ancient  custom ;  in  Europe  a  simple  ring  is  put  into 
the  pendulous  part  of  the  ear,  but  in  New  Zealand  the  hole  is  often  large 
and  disfiguring. 

Genital  Organs. — All  the  male  New  Zealanders,  after  puberty,  have 
the  prepuce  tied  over  the  glans  penis  with  a  string.  This  produces  an 
exactly  opposite  eflTect  to  circumcision,  and  it  is  a  custom  they  are  most 
particular  about.  Young  boys  in  a  pa  are  seen  running  about  naked, 
with  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  prepuce.  Should  a 
New  Zealander  be  discovered  having  his  glans  penis  uncovered  with  the 
prepuce,  he  is  an  object  of  much  ridicule,  and  is  frequently  looked  upon 
with  contempt.  The  glans  appears  to  be  the  only  part  of  their  private 
parts  about  which  they  have  any  delicacy.  I  do  not  know  any  race  of 
men  where  this  peculiar  custom  is  recorded. 

DepilcUion — The  custom  of  eradicating  the  hair  from  different  parts 
of  the  body  is  very  common,  and  a  very  ancient  habit  among  many  races 
of  men.  It  evidently  has  its  origin  in  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
modem  an  of  shaving  is  clearly  an  alteration  in  the  custom.  Among 
the  New  Zealanders  the  eradication  of  the  hair  from  the  £bu^  is  common. 
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A  tattooed  face  and  a  beard  look  badly,  and  are  incompatible.  In  the 
pictures  given  by  Tasman  of  the  New  Zealanders,  their  faces  are  without 
tattoo,  and  they  have  beards;  and  in  most  of  Ca])tain  Cook's  sketches  of 
New  Zealanders  beards  are  given.  A  New  Zealander  after  forty  allows 
his  beard  to  grow,  which  will  explain  this  peculiarity  of  Cook's  pictures. 
Nature  has  given  most  new  Zealanders  a  scanty  beard,  so  that  the 
operation  of  depilation  is  not  a  difficult  one,  it  is  done  with  two  shells, 
which  act  as  tweezers.  The  New  Zealand  women  have  a  great  aversion 
to  hair  on  the  face.  **  No  wife  for  the  hairy  man,"  says  a  native  proverb, 
a  proverb  which  caused  the  young  men  to  devote  particular  attention  to 
the  careful  extraction  of  all  hair  from  their  faces. 

Cuttings  in  ttie  Flesh. — This  disfiguration  was  common  among  the 
Jews*  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Among  the  New  Zealanders,  when  a 
person  dies,  a  beloved  person  goes  away,  or  when  any  event  occurs  which 
produces  giief,  the  men,  but  more  particularly  the  women,  were  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  themselves  on  their  faces,  arms,  and  legs.  The 
instrument  used  is  a  shell;  the  marks  often  remain  duiing  life;  the 
incisions  are  deep,  and  much  blood  flows.  Slight  motives  often  made 
women  cut  their  flesh.  I  have  known  one  to  do  so  on  the  departure  of 
a  person  she  had  only  known  for  a  few  weeks. 

Muscular  Contortions. — During  the  war-dance,  and  during  some  of 
their  songs,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  eyes,  tongue,  eyelids,  and  indeed  the 
muscles  of  the  whole  body,  are  thrown  into  the  most  horrid  contortions. 
I  have  seen  men  writhing,  in  India,  in  the  agony  of  spasmodic  cholera,  but 
the  spasms  are  nothing  contrasted  with  the  distiguratiou  with  which  the 
New  Zealanders  convulse  themselves.  The  powers  they  have  over  the 
muscles  of  their  eyes,  require  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  All  expert 
dancers  are  expected  to  be  able  to  conceal  the  pupil  entirely,  and  show 
nothing  but  the  white  part  of  the  cornea,  and  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
eyelids,  so  that  the  dark  pupil  may  be  seen  surrounded  with  white. 
They  are  also  able  to  convey,  by  a  twist  of  their  eyes  ideas  which  other 
people  would  requii*e  a  sentence  to  express;  indeed,  without  any  metaphor, 
there  is  to  be  found  among  them  a  language  of  the  eyes.  The  protrusion 
of  the  tongue  is  a  sign  of  defiance.  All  their  images  stuck  on  war  pas, 
have  this  disfiguration  ;  and  the  New  Zealanders,  apparently  from 
practice,  can  protrude  their  tongues  further  out  of  their  mouths  than  any 
other  people.  In  one  of  Captain  Cook's  pictures,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  this  disfiguration  is  well  seen. 

Allowing  the  Nails  ofUie  Thumb  to  Grow  Long, — The  women  about  the 
East  Cape  allow  the  nails  of  their  fingers  to  grow  long,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  nail  of  the  right  thumb.  They  refuse  to  cut  it,  and  assign  no 
good  reason  for  this  desire  to  preserve  it.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
remnant  of  some  old  Malay  custom,  for  among  the  Malays  in  Borneo, 
and  in  some  pai-ts  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  right  thumb  nail  is 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  great  length. f  The  hair  of  the  head,  and  nails  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  are  sometimes  tapered. 

Flattening  the  Nose, — Among  some  tribes,  mothers  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  mark  of  Maori  beauty.     In  early  infiuicy  it  was  done, 

*  Leviticus  xix  28 ;  Kings  xviii.  98. 
t  Latham  on  the  YAiietieB  of  Man. 
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by  frequent  pressure  of  the  fingers.  This  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  some  tribes  never  had  it. 

Painting  the  Body, — In  wars,  at  feastji,  at  funerals,  the  fi*ce  and  body 
were  sometimes  ])aiuted  re<l  or  blue.  It  was  done  for  ornament,  and 
occasionally  to  prevent  mosquitoes  and  sand- flies  from  biting  the  skin. 
There  was  no  figure  adopted.  The  petals  of  flowers  were  also  stack  on 
the  face  for  ornament. 

Perfiyration  of  tlie  Cartilage  of  Hie  Nose. — The  septum  nasi  is  ofboi 
perforated ;  a  feather  is  put  through  the  hole,  and  it  extends  across  the 
face.  Captain  Cook  states  that  he  only  saw  one  person  with  this  dis- 
figuration, but  many  New  Zealanders  have  the  cartilage  pierced,  women 
oftener  than  men. 

AN    ACCOUNT   OP  THE   DISEASE   CALLED    "  NGERENGERE"   BY   THE 
NEW   ZEALANDERS   (LEPRA   GANGR^ENOSA). 

There  is  a  strange  disease  among  the  New  Zealanders  of  which  I  have 
seen  six  cases.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  late  colonial  surgeon  at  Auckland,  when 
in  the  interior,  saw  several  cases,  and  he  thought  the  malady  was  a  kind 
of  "  dry  gangrene,"  similar  to  that  seen  in  Germany.*  Mr.  Edward  Short- 
land,  formerly  protector  of  the  aborigines,  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is 
a  species  of  mortification  of  the  extremities,  frequently  seen  at  certain 
seasons  on  the  Continent,  and  attributable  to  the  use  of  unsound  wheat  or 
rye.f  A  medical  man  living  in  the  interior,  who  ti*eated  a  fatal  case  in 
I80I,  told  a  missionary  clergyman  that  it  was  an  aggravated  example  of 
scrofulous  disease.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  variety  of  such  maladies 
as  the  elephantiasis  Grecoruni,  the  lepra  ancesthesiaca  of  India,  the  lepra 
of  the  Cossacks,  &c. ;  but  as  it  diflers  somewhat  from  all  these  afiections, 
I  have,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  convey  a  clear  account  of  the 
malady,  called  it  the  Lepra  Gangra?nosa  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

The  Ngerengere,  or  the  Lepra  Gangraenosa  of  the  New  Zealanders,  com- 
mences with  a  cutaneous  eruption  on  the  extremities,  which  extends  over 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  The  eruption  presents,  in  some  parts,  the  oval 
patches  and  the  copious  exfoliation  of  a  brown,  scaly,  morbid  cuticle, 
observed  in  lepra  vulgaris ;  the  irregular  patches  of  psoriasis ;  and,  occa- 
sionally, the  innumerable  fissures,  the  elongated  and  extensive  cracks 
intersecting  each  other,  of  ichthyosis. 

This  is  accompanied  with  a  pricking  and  itching  state  of  the  skin,  of  which 
the  sufterers  complain  much.  The  eruption  goes  on  for  months  or  years,  in- 
creasing, and  decreasing,  and  disapjHjariug,  partially  or  entirely.  Impercep- 
tibly, and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  sufierer,  the  hair  on  the  eyebrows, 
eyelashes,  whiskers,  and  beard,  fall  out ;  not  the  hair  on  the  head,  the  axilhe, 
or  the  pubes.  The  tattoo  marks  are  not  affected.  The  skin  over  the  whole 
body,  but  moreparticnlarly  on  the  face,  assumes  a  ]ivid{>ale  colour,  the  eyeballs 
become  prominent,  and  a  copious  discharge  of  tears  flows  from  them.  The 
voice  changes  its  tone ;  the  face,  nose,  lips,  the  forehead,  and  eyebrows, 
become  swollen  and  shining,  but  there  are  no  tubercular  deposits  in  them. 

*  Notes  from  a  JoamAl  kept  during  an  excnraion  to  Roturoa,  &o.  in  1846  and  1847. 

t  The  Soothcm  District)}  in  New  Zealand,  a  journal  witli  pausing  notices  and  customs  of 
the  aborigines.  By  Edward  Shortland,  ILA.,  Cantab.,  Kxtra  Licentiate  of  the  Uo/al  College 
of  Pbysicianfi.    London,  186  i« 
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The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  at  no  time,  when  free  from  dead 
cuticle,  is  it  destitute  of  sensation.  The  least  pinch  or  puncture  on  the 
skin  is  immediately  felt.  Although  the  sufferer  eats  well  and  sleeps  well, 
yet  the  New  Zealanders,  sharp  observers,  soon  perceive  the  horrid  expres- 
sion which  their  brother  s  face  is  assuming,  and  they  at  once  detect  the 
nature  of  the  awful  malady  which  afflicts  him.  In  about  a  year,  it  may 
be  more  or  less,  from  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  a  small  boil,  blister, 
or  dry  crack,  appears  in  the  direction  of  the  flexure,  on  the  last  joint  of 
some  of  the  fingers  or  toes.  The  soft  parts  ulcerate  by  a  dry  process,  the 
phalanx  falls  away,  and  the  part  heals.  Each  revolving  year  carries  off", 
by  a  similar  process,  one  or  more  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers  or  toes.  There 
is  sometimes  pain  or  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  absorbents,  which  extends 
along  the  limb  from  the  dying  member,  but  generally  there  is  little  or  no 
uneasiness.  Nature  Id  this  ease  carries  on  her  amputations  without  pain 
or  loss  of  blood,  as  if  she  were  anxious  to  avoid  aggravating  the  mental 
torture  which  such  a  malady  must  produce.  The  healthy  toes  and  fingers 
are  dry,  shining,  and  scabby-like;  they  are  as  warm  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  body,  but,  from  being  kept  bent,  the  skin  and  tendons  ap[jear  to  con- 
tract, and  the  fingers  are  stiff";  dislocation  at  some  of  the  joints  takes  place 
occasionally  before  the  ulcer  appears  externally.  On  separation,  the  bone 
is  found  dry  and  dead.  The  pulse  beats  at  the  wrist ;  and  although  the 
acute  sense  of  touch  in  the  fingers  is  injured,  still  feeling  is  not  gone, 
unless  in  the  fingers  about  to  drop  offl  Sometimes  a  paronychia  of  the 
hand  occurs,  and  the  limb  swells  greatly,  but  generally.  There  is  no 
swelling  of  the  legs  or  arms  during  these  amputations.  Three,  four,  or 
more  years  may  elapse  before  the  whole  toes  or  the  fingers  are  amputated. 
Nature  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  the  phalanges,  tarsal,  metatarsal,  the 
carpal  and  metacarpal  bones ;  but  this  is,  perhafxs,  because  death,  the  poor 
man's  friend,  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer  before  the  disease  can 
extend  near  to  the  heart.  The  fatal  event  is  generally  hastened  by  an 
attack,  or  by  several  attacks,  of  bronchial  inflammation,  or  diarrhoea.  In 
two  cases,  bleeding  from  the  nose  occurred,  although  the  bones  of  the 
parts  were  sound.  The  blood  flows  slowly  through  the  system  when  the 
disease  is  progressing.  I  have  counted  the  pulse  between  50  and  60. 
The  tongue  is  moist  and  clean;  digestion  goes  on  regularly;  but  the 
action  of  the  skin  is  generally  stop[)ed.  The  health  does  not  appear  to  be 
impaired,  and  the  body  keeps  up  its  usual  weight.  The  patient  sleeps 
well,  perhaps  too  well.  In  one  fatal  case,  before  the  gangrenous  stage  had 
commenced,  the  discharge  of  urine  was  very  copious,  albuminous,  and  had 
a  specific  gravity  of  1006,  water  being  1000.  It  might  be  expected 
that  men  beholding  their  bodies,  not  figuratively  but  literally,  "  dying  by 
inches,"  and  not  knowing  whether  they  might  not  live  to  contemplate 
themselves  a  living  trunk,  should  be  miserable ;  but  all  the  sufferers  I 
have  seen  were  cheerful  and  happy.  A  ^^  of  tobacco  or  a  pipe  given  to 
them  diffused  a  horrid  expression  of  joy  and  thankfulness  over  their  satyr- 
like faces,  and  they  appeared  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  their  sad  condi- 
tion. New  Zealanders  commit  suicide  to  escape  from  disease ;  but  I  never 
heard  of  them  doing  it  to  escape  from  this  disease.  One  person  near  Tera 
Wera,  without  seven  fingers,  had  a  foolish  expression  of  face ;  I  thought 
he  was  idiotic,  because  he  voraciously  devoured  a  quantity  of  dirty  -  food 
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which  was  thrown  to  some  dogs;  but  we  aflerwards  found  this  facial 
idiotcy  did  not  extend  to  the  mind,  although,  in  such  a  diseased  body,  a 
sound  mind  can  scarcely  be  expected.* 

The  loss  of  the  hair  on  the  £ekce,  the  swelling  of  the  forehead  and  the 
other  features,  make  it  difficult  to  determine  the  sex.  A  New  Zealander 
told  me,  that  men  suifering  under  Ngerengere  have  little  sexual  desire. 

To  this  description  of  Ngerengere  I  append  the  picture  of  a  man 
affected  with  the  disease.  He  has  been  ill  two  years,  and  has  been,  on 
diffei^ent  occasions,  about  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  Colonial  Hospital  at 
Auckland.  The  separation  of  the  joints  commenced  nearly  a  year  ago. 
When  admitted,  he  was  covered  with  the  eruption  I  have  described :  it 
has  now  almost  gone,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  on  the  hands  and  the 
right  forearm;  the  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  whiskers,  and  beard,  are  all  com- 
pletely gone — not  any  of  the  hair  on  the  head,  the  axillae,  or  the  pubes ; 
his  pulse  in  the  horizontal  posture  is  between  50  and  70;  tongue  clean 
and  moist,  appetite  good.  He  had  a  severe  attack  of  paronychia  of  the 
right  hand,  which  produced  much  suffering  and  swelling;  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  purulent  matter  came  out  of  the  spot  in  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand,  which  is  a  scab  over  the  oi>ening.  -  The  spots  on  the  left  hand  are 
something  like  the  eruption  which  covered  the  body,  but  more  circum- 
scribed. The  swollen  state  of  the  lips,  nose,  and  forehead  are  well  seen. 
The  prominent  state  of  the  eyes  and  the  expression  is  well  shown 
in  the  picture.  He  has  a  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  glands  in 
the  neck,  and  has  frequently  had  discharges  from  them.  The  tingers 
of  the  right  hand  are  a  little  swollen — the  middle  one,  at  the  point,  un- 
usually so.  The  first  joint  of  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  has 
dropped  off,  and  the  j)oint  of  the  dead  bone  of  the  second  phalanx  is  pro- 
truded and  perfectly  white— the  red  flesh  is  seen  through  the  thin  cicatrix. 
The  first  joint  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  dislocated  and  bent ; 
it  will  soon  drop  off.  The  fingers  are  all  bent,  but  dry  and  warm.  He 
feels  the  least  pinch  or  pressure.  The  first  joint  of  the  big  toe  of  the  right 
foot  was  swollen  a  day  or  two  ago ;  a  thick  piece  of  cuticle  was  taken 
away  from  the  part  where  the  toe  rests  on  the  ground,  and  disclosed  a 
round,  deep  ojjcning,  extending  into  the  joint.  There  is  no  pain.  He 
has  been  treated  with  nutritious  diet,  warm  baths,  cod-liver  oil,  iodine 
tonics,  &c.  &c.,  all  without  effect,  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
remedies  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  disease.  He  has  suffered 
several  attacks  of  bronchitis,  and  has  had  lately  a  little  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  nose.  The  lungs  are  sound,  and  I  can  detect  no  hepatic  enlarge- 
ment.   His  urine  is  clear,  specific  gravity  1020,  and  contains  no  albumen. 

The  j)icture  is  a  very  good  likeness,  and  several  New  Zealanders  imme- 
diately told  me  the  name  of  the  man  on  looking  at  the  picture. 

Lepra  gangra^nosa  rarely  or  never  attacks  ini'ants,  the  youngest  person 
I  have  heard  suflering  from  it,  was  a  boj  aged  12  or  14  years.  Most  of 
the  cases  occur  after  puberty,  and  under  thirty.     Five  of  the  six  sufferers 

*  I  mast  not  be  bl&mcd  for  not  ftirnishing  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  a  fktal  case.  I 
applied  for  permission  to  a  liigh  autliority ;  bat  althougli  anxious  to  have  it  done,  he  would 
not  allow  me  to  do  so.  It  might  be  supposed  that  men  who  formerly  eat  each  other  can  hare 
little  respect  for  a  dead  body ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which 
can  befall  the  New  Zealanders,  is  to  have  their  dead  insulted ;  an  insult  to  one  is  an  insult  to 
the  whole  tribe. 
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w  were  males.  The  fingers,  I  think,  are  more  frequently  afiected 
the  toes — at  least,  the  fingera  are  first  affected.  Several  members 
DO  fikmily  have  died  from  it.  It  is  generally  fatal,  but  not  always, 
luration  varies  from  one  to  five  or  eight  years.  I  have  never  seen 
ration  of  the  nose. 

rtqu/eaury  of  the  Disease, — Lepra  gangnenosa  appears,  by  all  accounts, 
ave  been  more  conmion  twenty  years  ago  than  at  present.  Travellers 
ly  see  the  sufierers,  unless  they  ask  about  them.  A  n  intelligent  New 
ander  told  me  he  has  known  ten  persons  ill  with  it  in  one  village, 
^resent,  if  you  ask  a  native  if  he  knows  any  one  ill  with  Ngerengere, 
rill  generally  recollect  one  or  two  cases.  Four  patients  have  been 
at  the  Colonial  Hospital,  at  Auckland,  during  the  last  four  years, 
of  whom  have  died. 

he  Nature  of  the  Disease, — I  have  already  stated  that  medical  men 
have  seen  the  disease  in  New  Zealand,  hold  difierent  opinions  as  to 
lature.  The  foregoing  account  of  the  disease  I  have  submitted  to  the 
»Dial  Surgeon,  at  Auckland,  Dr.  Davies,  who  says  it  is  correct 
rding  to  his  observation.  The  Elephantiasis  Grecorum,  as  described 
kiteman,  is  characterized  by  "  shining  tubercles  of  different  sizes,  of 
aky  red  or  livid  colour,  on  the  face,  ears,  and  extremities;  the  falling 
>f  all  the  hair,  excepting  the  scalp;  and  the  loss  of  sensibility  of  the 
."  Now  there  were  none  of  these  symptoms  in  the  cases  I  have 
.  "With  these  exceptions,  the  lepra  gangrseuosa  and  the  elephantiasis 
x>rom  are  the  same.  In  the  lejn'a  anaesthcsica  of  India,*  the  skin  is 
ribed  to  be  '*  so  entirely  insensible,  that  you  may  with  hot  irons  burn 
16  muscle  before  the  patient  feels  the  pain,  the  whole  body  becomes 
5  devoid  of  sense.  The  integuments  of  the  fingers  and  toes  slough 
n  successive  layers  of  half-an-inch,  the  legs  and  fore  arms  swell." 
re  were  none  of  these  symptoms  in  the  New  Zealand  lepra  gangrsenosa 
:h  came  under  my  observation.  I  have  perused  all  the  accounts  of 
gangrene  and  mortification  of  the  extremities,  which  I  can  find  in 
DQedical  books  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  in  this  distant 
ly,  and  I  can  see  no  resemblance  between  them  and  lepra  gangrajnosa, 
►nd  the  dropping  off"  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  There  appears  to  be 
iderable  similarity  between  the  disease  of  the  Crimea,  or  the  lepra  of 
Cossacks,  the  lepra  turica  of  Martins,  and  the  lepra  of  the  New 
anders.  All  the  patients  I  have  seen  with  the  disease  were  highly 
Polous,  but  I  have  never  read  or  seen  strumous  caries  produce  such 
ptoms  as  the  lej)ra  gangrsenosa.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  syphilitic 
ise,  as  the  malady  appears  to  have  been  known  in  New  Zealand 
ious  to  the  introduction  of  the  venereal  disease;  and  I  have  heard  of 
T  cases  of  the  lepra  gangrsenosa  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  than  in  any 
r  district :  and  the  venereal  disease  is  more  frequent  among  the  tribes 
le  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  than  in  any  other  part  of 
country. 

•r.  John  Huntert  has  described  a  disease  which  occurs  among  the  negroes 
amaica,  which  in  some  respects  resembles  Ngerengere.  They  call  it 
bay.     It  begins  in  whitish  spots  upon  the  skin,  near  the  ends  of  the 

*  TraxiBactioiM  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  vol.  x. 
t  Uiinter  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  1788. 
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extremities ;  these  spots  turn  to  ulcers,  commouly  on  the  fingers  and  toes, 
thei*o  is  much  swelling,  with  pain,  and  the  joint  affected  droj^s  off  without 
any  moi*titication.  The  sore  afterwards  heals  up,  and  remains  well  for 
months;  but  returns  again,  afl'ects  the  next  joint,  which  after  a  time 
drops  off;  and  the  disease  attacking  one  joint  after  another,  in  the  end 
reduces  the  miserable  sufferer  to  a  mere  trunk.  It  continues  often 
several  years  before  it  proves  £EitaL 

•  Is  t/ie  Lepra  Gangrcenosa  a  variety  of  ElepJiantiasis  Arabica  ? — In  most 
of  the  tropical  Polynesian  Islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean,   the  swollen 
legs  of  the  Arabian  elephantiasis  are  often  met  with ;  but  in  all  my  trips 
in  New  Zealand,  and  I  have  been  where  the  natives  are  most  numerous, 
I  have   never   seen — with   the   exception   of  one   slight   case — a   New 
Zealander  afflicted  with  elephantiasis  Arabica;  and  no  New  Zealander 
has  j)resented  himself  with  the  disease  at  any  of  the  hospitals.     I  conld 
trace  no  similarity  between  the  two  diseases  above  mentioned,  unless  in 
the  patient  now  in  hospital.     In  the  skin  of  the  right  arm  below  the 
elbow,  there  are  several  flat  thickened  cords  in  the  skin,  as  if  the  lym- 
phatics were  enlarged.     The  cutaneous  eruption  covers,  in  some  places, 
these  swellings,  which  to  the  hand  and  eye  are  i>erccived  and  felt  to  be 
elevated  above  the  skin. 

Localities  where  tJie  Disease  is  found. — Lepra  gangnenosa  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  part  of  the  country,  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 
I  have  heard  of  cases  in  the  middle  island,  in  the  noithern  (tarts,  in  the 
southern  parts,  in  the  interior,  and  at  the  sea  coasts  of  the  northern 
islands;  but  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  or  have  heard  about,  occurred 
among  the  tribes  living  in  the  interior,  near  the  lakes  of  Taupo  and 
Roturua. 

Probable  Causes  of  the  Disease. — Dr.  Davies,  the  Colonial  Surgeon  at 
Auckland,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  hot 
8ul[)hur  and  silicious  springs  and  the  lepra  gangnenosa,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  of  the  disease  among  the  tribes  living  at  Taujx>  and 
Koturua,  where  these  springs  abound ;  but  I  have  heard  of  men  suffering 
from  the  disease  who  had  never  been  within  fifty  miles  of  the  above-men- 
tioned localities.  Another  opinion  is,  that  it  is  produced  by  eating  the 
karaka  beiTy,  a  fruit  about  twice  the  size  of  a  large  acorn,  of  an  orange 
colour,  having  somewhat  the  flavour  of  an  aj)ricot,  the  produce  of  the  tree 
called  Coryuocarpus  laerrigator,  natural  order  Lawrineae.  Against  this 
opinion,  and  it  is  a  strong  argument,  I  may  mention  that  the  patient  now 
in  the  Colonial  Hospital  with  the  lepra  gangnenosa,  states  that  he  never 
eat  the  karaka  berry.  In  the  fresh  state  the  New  Zealandei-s  say  that 
the  karaka  beny  is  poisonous,  but  after  it  has  been  steeped  in  a  running 
stream  for  a  fortnight,  and  cooked,  it  is  an  esteemed  article  of  food  by 
some  tribes. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  lepra  gangrsenosa  is  produced  by  the  use 
of  poor  food ;  food,  perhaps,  containing  some  decayed  matter,  but  deficient 
in  agotized  nutriment;  want  of  personal  cleanliness;  and  indolence  of 
body  and  mind.  It  is  a  disease  indicative  of  a  low  state  of  civilization. 
I  have  not  heard  of  an  European,  a  half-caste,  or  a  native  woman  living 
with  an  European,  having  had  the  disease.  The  malady  is  now  most 
frequent  in  the  interior,  because  there  civilization  is  lowest,  and  because 
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there  European  food  (I  do  not  include  potatoes),  and  European  clothing, 
are  little  used.  The  former  tends  to  nourish  the  body,  the  latter  to  pro- 
duce personal  cleanliness.  Women  appear  to  be  less  subject  to  the 
disease  than  men,  probably  because  they  are  obliged  to  do  more  work. 
No  animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  dirtier  than  a  human  animal  in  its 
natural  state.  In  a  tropical  climate  men  go  into  the  water  not  to  clean 
their  bodies,  but  to  cool  them.  Many  New  Zealandei's,  during  the  six 
cold  months,  sleep,  eat,  and  walk  about  in  dirty,  stinking,  coarse  mats, 
having  the  pores  of  their  skin  glued  up  with  dirt.  The  consequence  is, 
that  cutaneous  diseases  are  very  numerous.  In  the  village  of  Ohinimutu, 
where  most  of  the  inhabitants  eat  their  food  and  spend  their  days  in 
baths  at  nearly  at  100°  Fahr.,  I  never  saw  a  case  of  lepra  gangrsenosa, 
and  few  cutaneous  diseases ;  and  it  is  well  known  by  the  New  Z^Janders 
that  these  baths  are  highly  curative  in  cutaneous  diseases,  probably  on 
acccount  of  personal  cleanliness. 

Captain  Cook  has  recorded  that  the  New  Zealanders  eat  food  which 
natives  of  Van  Diemen  s  Land  rejected ;  indeed,  they  will  eat  almost 
anything.  There  is  a  custom  among  the  New  Zealanders  of  putting 
maize  and  potatoes  into  water,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
they  become  putrid ;  the  smell  which  issues  from  the  places  where  this 
process  is  carried  on  is  worse  than  from  any  duughilL  In  this  state  the 
potatoes  or  maize  are  boiled  and  eaten,  and  they  are  highly  relished.  The 
smell  of  the  food  when  cooked  is  like  human  excrement,  but  its  taste  is 
not  bad,  being  somewhat  like  cheese.  This  mode  of  preparing  food, 
although  not  described  hj  Captain  Cook,  is  not  new,  for  a  similar  plan 
is  adopted  in  preparing  other  kinds  of  food  in  New  Zealand,  and  among 
the  Polynesian  Islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Every  patient  I  have  seen  with  Ngerengere  was  veiy  partial  to  the 
above  food,  and  where  the  disease  is  most  common  the  people  are  in  the 
liabit  of  using  much  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  food  alone 
would  produce  the  disease,  but  when  conjoined  with  filth  and  indolence  it 
may  do  so.  In  what  manner  bad  food,  dirt,  and  indolence,  act  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  that  they  must  have 
some  specific  action  is,  I  think,  indicated ;  because  men  in  tolerably  good 
condition  as  regards  fiit,  are  aflfected  with  lepra  gangnenosa.  May  not 
the  disease  be  produced  by  food  deficient  in  agotized  matter,  or  that  kind 
of  nutriment  which  goes  to  form  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  body? 
Ngerengere  is  supposed  to  be  hereditary ;  but  the  circumstance  of  two 
members  of  one  family  having  it  does  not  prove  this.  The  habits  of  the 
father  are  transmitted  to  the  son,  and  what  causes  the  disease  in  the  one 
may  do  so  in  the  other. 

The  New  Zealanders*  ideas  about  the  Ttwlady. — Persons  afflicted  with 
leprosy  among  the  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  incurred  the  Divine  wrath. 
Ngerengere  among  the  New  Zealanders  was  supposed  to  be  a  disease 
most  firequently  inflicted  by  the  gods,  through  priests  and  witches,  for  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Tapu,  and  for  other  transgressions.  A  chief 
explained  to  me  that  the  disease  had  become  very  rare  to  what  it  was 
formerly,  because  most  of  the  people  had  become  Christians,  and  since 
that  event  the  gods  had  lost  the  power  of  inflicting  that  disease. 

Formerly,  and  even  now,  sufferers  are  tapued ;  a  houae  is  built  for 
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them,  and  they  are  fed  apart  from  healthy  people,  and  it  is  still  believe 
that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  the  touch.  Sufferers  are  hel 
in  disgust.  They  endeavour  to  cure  the  disease  by  keeping  the  suffere: 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  a  vapour  bath;  and  there  are  a  variety  c 
prayers  applicable  for  this  disease,  which  the  priest  repeats  during  th 
time  the  patient  is  steaming.  The  food  given  to  them  during  the  treat 
ment  was  entirely  vegetable ;  no  pork  or  fish  were  allowed.  They  hav 
got  two  names  for  the  disease :  Ngerengere  in  the  south,  TuwhcDua  i; 
the  noilh  part  of  the  island.* 

Treat merU, — All  the  cases  yet  treated  have  run  their  awful  eoars 
imchecked,  although  I  do  not  think  uninfluenced,  by  medicine.  If  th 
disease  arise  from  i)oor  diet,  filth,  and  indolence,  animal  food,  cleanliness 
and  activity  may,  with  the  aid  of  tonic  medicines,  &c.,  assist  to  cure  th 
disease ;  but  I  fear  prevention,  not  cure,  is  alone  powerful  in  our  hands 
It  is  a  pleasing  task  for  me  to  record  that  commerce  has  introducet 
considerable  activity  of  mind  and  body  among  the  New  Zealanders  liviuj 
near  the  English  settlements,  and  among  those  who  can  reach  them  ij 
canoes  and  small  vessels.  Shirts,  and  other  European  clothing  purchAse< 
by  this  trade,  have  tended  to  promote  cleanliness,  <kc.  What  has  beei 
the  consequence?  The  disease  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  describe  i 
becoming  rare  ;  probably  in  twenty  years  more,  civilization  and  her  hand 
maidens,  industry  and  cleanliness,  will  have  extended  themselves  to  th 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  Ngerengere,  or  the  Lepra  Gan 
graenosa,  may  become  extinct.  New  Zealanders  may  then  tell  thei 
children  of  the  dreadful  disease  which  their  old  gods  inflicted  on  thei 
fathers,  and  how  Christianity  deprived  them  of  this  power.  Perhaps  th 
above  imperfect  history  may  be  the  only  record  left  of  this  dreadfu 
malady. 

(To  be  coHttHued.) 


Art.  II. 

Pailwlogical  Observations  on  the  Bodies  of  knoum  Dninkards,     Part  I 

By  Francis  Ogston,  M.D.  Aberdeen. 

The  subjoined  observations  have,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  to  admi 
of  ready  comparison  with  others  to  be  subsequently  adduced,  been  nume 
rically  arranged.  They  are  deduced  from  a  carefil  study  of  the  appear 
ances,  of  a  chronic  ki^id,  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  individuals  known  t 
have  lived  intemperate  lives,  or  who,  in  Scottish  phraseology,  were  "  habi 
and  repute"  whisky-drinkers,  and  who  had  perished  suddenli/  from  th' 
efiects  of  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide,  and  witile  apparently  in  ordinar\ 
health  and  a>ctivity.  In  this  way,  it  is  believed,  they  may  be  fairly  takei 
to  represent,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  the  efiects  of  alcoholic  stimuli,  ii 
excess,  on  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body ;  a  result  scarcely  attainabl 
in  any  other  way.     It  is  not  meant  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  th 

*  As  almoflt  all  worda  in  the  New  Zealand  language  hare  a  meaning,  I  endeaTou«d  t 
ascertain  what  these  names  meant.  **  Ta**  means  '*  struck  ;**  and  **  whenua,"  "  the  earth. 
Literally,  **  Stmck  to  the  earth."  Ngere  is  a  man's  name,  or  It  is  laxy,  stupid,  inaetiT( 
Ngerengeore  has  sereral  meanings ;  among  them  are  to  be  found  feariUi,  dreadAil,  tenriile. 
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abnormal  a{>pearances  tabulated  below  bad  all  been  tbe  direct  and  neoea- 
saiy  consequences  of  previous  intemperance;  or  tbat  tbey  are  sucb  as 
could  only  bave  arisen  from  this  cause.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  pretty 
obvious  that,  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  parties,  a  leading  part  in 
their  production  must  have  been  the  intemperance  of  their  habits;  as 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  easy  to  account  for  the  numerous  points  of 
resemblance  amongst  a  series  of  cases  having  only  one  feature  in  common: 
a  conclusion  by  no  means  weakened  by  the  apparently  exceptional  &ct, 
that  only  one  of  the  bodies  examined  was  found  entii^ly  firee  from  any 
trace  of  diseased  structure.* 

Forty-eight  of  the  cases  were  instances  of  death  by  direct  asphyxia ; 
42  by  drowning,  5  by  hanging,  and  one  by  suffocation ;  20  of  them  were 
instances  of  violent  death,  either  by  syncope,  or  by  direct  coma,  speedily 
fatal  withoat  vital  reaction.  The  remaining  5  were  cases  of  rapidly  fatal 
coma,  from  narcotic  poisons. 

Of  the  whole,  25  were  known  to  be  cases  of  suicide,  13  of  homicide, 
and  18  of  accidental  death,  leaving  17  who  must  have  died  either  from 
accident  or  suicide. 

The  bodies  were  all  recent.  In  51  of  the  cases,  where  the  time  of 
decease  was  ascertained,  the  inspections  were  commenced^  on  an  average, 
within  23  (2:^-76)  hours  after  death. 

Of  the  bodies  inspected,  49  were  those  of  xhales,  and  24  of  females. 
Their  ages,  on  an  average,  nearly  corresponded ;  that  of  the  males  (of 
whom  4  were  under  30)  being  42 '43 ;  and  that  of  the  females  (5  of  whom 
were  under  30),  44*08  years. 

The  adipose  tissue  was  abundantly  developed  on  the  trunk  and  limbs 
in  21  of  the  bodies,  but  deficient  in  24  of  them.  Of  those  in  the  former 
state,  were  7  females  averaging  38*7,  and  14  males  averaging  40-9  years. 

The  voluntary  muscles  were  highly  developed  in  13  of  the  males  and  2 
of  the  females,  averaging  respectively  36  and  42*5  years. 

The  sole  peculiai'ities  on  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  were  chronic  ulcers 
on  the  legs  in  7,  cicatrices  on  the  groins  in  I,  a  large  scar  across  the  front 
of  the  neck  in  1,  and  in  1  steatomatous  tumours  on  the  scalp. 

I.  AbNOBMAL  ApFEABAKCES  TJX  THE   HeAD. 

1.  Cranium,  mmsually  thin  in  7  (4  suicide,  3  homicide),  5  males,  2  females ; 

avera^  ages  39*3  years. 
unusuaJly  thick  in  II  (5  suicide,  1  homicide),  7  males,  4  females; 
average  ages  38  9  years. 

2.  Dura  maier,  adherent  to  the  calvarium  in  11  cases. 

highly  injected  in  4. 

much  thickened  (leathery)  in  1. 

serum  betwixt  the,  and  skull-cap,  in  1. 

3.  Arachnoid,^  thickened,  in  31  cases. 

serum  under  the,  over  the  cerebral  hemisphere  in  40  (in  30  coin- 
cident with  arachnoid  thickening). 

*  The  idea  of  selecting  this  precise  clam  of  cases,  as  affcHtling  a  means  of  determining  the 
chronic  effects  of  alcoholic  stimuli  in  excess,  has  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Roesch,  in  a  paper 
on  '  alcoholic  poisoning*  in  Henke's  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Staatsarzneikande,  4  V.  T.,  1850,  reviewed 
by  the  writer  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  March,  1851,  p.  558. 

t  One  or  more  of  the  appearances  included  in  this  section  were  enooontered  in  all  in  fifty 
cases. 
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Berum  under,  at  base  of  skull,  in  17. 

betwixt  the,  and  dura  mater,  in  2. 

in  the  cerebral  ventricles  in  24  (in  quantity  in  14 ;  limited 
to  these  in  4). 

4.  Pia  mater,  injection  of  the,  in  20  (in  19  very  minute). 

limited  to  base  of  brain  in  2. 

figured  surface  in  1. 
coincident  with  ventricular  effuBion  in  14. 

effusion  at  base  of  tlie  brain  in  9. 
scrum,  in  qiiantify,  under  the,  in  1. 

5.  Brain,  hypertronhied,  ni  2  cases. 

inauratea,  in  20  (liighly  in  10 ;)  coincidently  with  subarachnoid  serum 
in  21 ;  with  abundant  ventricular  serum  in  5 ;  with  lymph  on 
portions  of  the  cerebral  surfaces  in  3 ;  with  hypertropty  of  the 
conar  in  1 ;  and  with  softened  fornix  in  1. 

softened,  in  4  (average  ages  43  2  years). 

oedema  of  the  (at  its  base),  in  5  (comcidcnt  with  injected  pia  mater). 

6.  Cerebellum,  softened,  in  C  cases  (coincidently  with  softened,  in  3 ;    fuid  with 

indurated  cerebnim,  in  1.) 
indurated,  in  8  cases  (coincidently  with  indurated  cerebrum). 

7.  Medulla  oblouffufa^  and  xpinal  cord,  indurated  in  1  (coincident  with  indurated 

brain  and  cerebellum). 

8.  Choroid  plexu^i,  vesicles  in  the,  in  14  cases  (average  ages  38'2  years). 

9.  Cerebral  arteries,  fatty  degeneration  of  the,  in  1  case. 

Abnormal  appearances  within  the  cranium,  in  all,  in  65  cases,  or  89  per  cent, 
of  the  whole. 

n.  Abnormal  Appearakces  within  the  Chest. 

1.  Thifmux  gland,  persistent,*  in  4  cases. 

2.  Pleural  cavities,  serous  effusions  into  the,  in  3  cases. 

3.  Lungs,  adhesions  of  the,  to  the  chest,  in  25  cases  (^both  lungs  adherent  in  9, 

the  riglit  lung  in  9,  the  left  lung  in  7 ;  aohesions  close  Id  G^  in  only 
1  recent), 
emphysematous,  in  21  cases  (emphysema  limited  to  their  margins  in 

3,  to  their  upper  lobes  in  3). 
oedema  of  the,  m  1  case  (right  mostly  affected), 
tubercles  (latent)  of  the,  in  1  case, 
blood  clot  (large)  in  one  of  the,  in  1  case, 
unusual  friabinty  of  one  of  the,  in  1  case  (coincident  with   close 

adhesions), 
bronchitic  in  one  case. 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  respiratory  organs  in  all  in  41  cases,  or  56*16  per 

cent,  of  the  whole. 
Simultaneous  abnormal  appearances  in  the  encephalon  and  respiratory  organs 
in  34  cases. 

4.  Mediastinum  loaded  with  fat  in  2  crises. 

5.  Pericardium  adlierent  to  the  heart  in  3  easels  (in  1  closely). 

osseous  plate  in  the,  in  1  (the  same)  case, 
serum  very  abundant  in  the,  in  1  case, 
highly  injected  (with  effused  senim^  in  1  case. 

6.  Heart,  investing  membrane  of  the,  thickened  ana  opaque,  in  1  case. 

walls  of  the,  loaded  with  fat,  in  11  cases  (in  3  coincidently  with 
abundant  subcutaneous  fat). 

*  It  may  be  doabtftal  how  fkr  the  fhlly-dereloped  state  of  the  thjmoi  gland  In  the  adult 
may  claim  to  be  dasMd  as  a  morbid  appearance  As  an  isolated  oiroomstaaee*  It  maj  be 
placed  here,  however,  without  blame. 
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general  cnlarBement  (hyyertroDhy)  of  the,  in  11  cases  (in  5  coincident 

with  abundant  fat  on  its  wails), 
hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle  of  the,  in  5  cases  (in  2  hypertrophy 

concentric), 
dilatation  and  attenuation  of  the  right,  in  9  cases, 
tricuspid  valve  of  the,  affected,  in  4  cases  (thickened  and  cartilaginous 
in  2,  covered  with  warty  vegetatiojis  in  1,  adherent  to  the  ventri- 
cular wall  in  1). 
mitral  valve  of  the,  affected  in  8  cases  (warty  vegetatioiis  at  their 
margins  in  2,  cartilaginous  thickening  in  3,  adhesions  to  the  ven- 
tricular wall  in  1,  cretaceous  in  1,  athcromatous^-coincidently 
with  atheroma  of  aortal  arch — in  1). 
aortic  valves  of  the,  thickened  in  2  cases. 

wartv  vegetations  of  the,  in  1  case, 
ossification  of  the,  in  1  case. 
7.  Aorta,  dilatation  of  the  ascendin*^,  in  4  cases. 

bony  plates  in  the  ascending  (and  its  arch  in  1)  in  3  cases, 
atheroma  of  the  ascending,  and  its  arch,  in  1  case. 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  pericardimn,  heart,  or  aorta,  in  all,  in  30  cases,  or 

41  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  chest,  in  all,  in  48  cases,  or  in  65 '7  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

in.  Abkobmal  Apf^abances  wtthin  the  Abdomen. 

1.  Omentum  loaded  with  fat  in  4  cases  (in  1  reaching  to  the  pubis,  in  all  coin- 

cidcntly  with  abundant  subcutaneous  fat,  in  2  with  fat  around 
the  heart,  in  1  with  conversion  of  the  vermiform  appendages  into 
large  fatty  masses), 
displacement  of  the  (crural  omental  hernia)   in  1  case. 

2.  Stomach  unusually  small  ^atrophied  in  9  cases). 

highly  congestea  in  10  cases   (interior  reddening  uniformly  on 

exposure  to  the  air), 
false  melanosis  of  the  interior  of  the,  in  2  cases, 
lining  membrane  of  the,  softened,  in  2  cases  (in  1  at  the  cardia,  in 

1  at  the  great  cul-de-sac), 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the,  in  5  cases, 
unusual  thickening  (hypertrophy)  of  the  walls  of  the,  in  1  case, 
copious  muco-purulcnt  fluid  in  the,  in  1  case. 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  stomach,  in  all,  in  20  cases,  or  27'3  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

3.  Intestines,  unusual  contraction  of  the,  in  6  cases  (contraction  of  the  smaller 

in  1,  of  the  larger  in  1,  of  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum  in  1,  of 
the  colon  and  rectum  in  1,  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
in  1,  and  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  the  rectum  in  1. 

displacements  of  the,  in  2  cases  (scrotal  hemiie). 

softening  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the,  in  2  cases  (the  ileum  in  1, 
the  larger  intestine  in  1). 

enormous  distension  of  the,  in  2  cases. 

atrophy  of  the,  in  1  case  (descending  colon  attenuated  and  trans- 
lucent). 

congestion  of  the  duodenal  portion  of  the,  in  1  case  (coincident 
with  congested  stomach). 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  intestines  m  all,  in  10  cases,  or  13*6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

4.  lAifer,  general  enlargement  (hypertrophy)  of  the,  in  9  cases  Q  lobular). 

partial  enlargement  of  the,  in  2  cases  (left  lobes  equalling  the  right). 
26-xiu.  IS 
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cirrhosed,  in  4  cases  (in  2  partly  fatty,  in  1  adherent  to  the  diaphragm). 

nutmeg,  in  4;  cases  (in  2  granular,  in  1  unusually  firm). 

granular  in  4  cases  (in  3  with  considerable  enlargement,  in  3  with 

additional  lobes  on  the  anterior  margin,  in  2  with  fatty  patches), 
fatty  degeneration  of  the,  in  4  cases  (partial  in  all), 
softening  of  the  left  lobe  of  the,  in  1  case, 
intense  congestion  of  the,  in  1  case, 
anaemia  of  the,  in  1  case. 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  liver  in  all,  in  30  cases,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

5.  Spleen f  indurated  (hepatized)  in  10  cases. 

hypertrophicd,  in  2  cases, 
atropliioa,  in  1  case, 
softened,  in  1  case. 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  spleen,  in  all,  in  14  cases,  or  19*1  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

6.  Panereiu,  hypertrophicd,  in  1  case. 

7.  Kidneys,  general  fatty  degeneration  of  the,  in  1  case. 

hyperemia  of  the,  in  4  cases  (in  1  with  nutmeg  liver  and  albuminous 
urine). 

hypertrophy  (enlargement)  of  the,  in  13  cases  (in  5  lobulated,  in  3 
the  cortices  ])ale  and  attenuated,  in  2  with  yellow  patches  of 
fatty  dogtmerut  ion  over  the  cortices,  in  1  with  partial  oolit^ration 
of  the  tubuli,  in  2  with  ^nular  surfaces,  in  1  with  (twelve)  pus 
depots  in  one  kidney,  comcidcnt  ly  in  2  with  fatty  liver,  in  4  w^ith 
enlarged  liver,  in  2  with  nutmeg  liver,  in  1  with  albuminous 
urine). 

atrophy  of  the,  in  1  case  (kidneys  attenuated,  pale,  with  yellow 
fatty  deposits  in  their  cortices,  serous  cysts  on  their  surfaces, 
and  albuminous  urine). 

bufF-coloured,  and  cortices  attenuated,  in  4  cases  (in  2  with  albu- 
minous urine,  in  1  coincidently  with  fatty  liver,  in  1  with  enlarged 
and  fatty  liver). 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  kidneys,  in  all,  in  23  cases,  or  in  31*5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

8.  Bl^d(hr,  hypertrophicd,  in  1  case. 

9.  Uterus  and  its  appendages  : 

Reddish  fibrous  mass  in  the  uterus,  and  os  tines  closed,  in  2  cases. 
Pus  in  the  uterine  wall  at  its  fundus,  in  1  case. 
Bony  concretion  in  the  left  broad  ligament  in  1  case. 
Serous  cysts  in  the  ovaries  in  4  cases  (in  3,  both  ovaries). 
Cartilaginous  degeneration  of  the  ovaries  in  2  cases. 
Blood-clot  occupying  the  whole  of  the  ovaries  in  1  case. 
Hydatids  in  both  ovaries  in  1  case. 

one,  and  pus  in  the  other,  Fallopian  tube,  in  1  case. 

in  both  Fallopian  tubes  in  1  case. 
Abnormal  appearances  in  the  female  generative  organs,  in  all,  in  8  cases,  or  in 
33*3  per  cent,  of  the  sex. 

Abnormal  appearances  within  the  abdomen,  in  all,  in  54  cases,  or  in  73  9  per 

cent,  of  the  whole. 
Simidtaneous  morbid  appearances  in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  in  32  casea, 

or  43*8  per  cent. 
Simultaneous  morbid  appearances  in  the  head  and  chest  in  40  cases,  or  54*7 

per  cent. 
Simultaneous  morbid  appearances  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  38  oases,  or  52 

percent. 
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Simaltaneous  morbid  appearances  in  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys,  in  9  cases,  or 

12*3  per  cent. 
Simultaneous  morbid  appearances  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  in  6 

cases,  or  8  2  per  cent. 
Simultaneous  morbid  appearances  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  in  13  cases,  or  17*8 

per  cent. 
Simultaneous  morbid  appearances  within  the  head,  and  in  pericardium,  heart, 

and  aorta,  in  26  cases,  or  35'G  per  cent. 
Entire  absence  of  morbid  appearance  in  the  body  in  1  case« 


Art.  hi. 

Some  Jiemarks  upon   the  Nomenclature  of  Auscultation,    By  W.  O. 
Markiiam,  M.D.,  Assistant-Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

The  precision  and  directness  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
thoracic  organs  which  have  been  gained  to  the  art  of  medicine  by  the 
discoveries  of  Percussion  and  Auscultation^  present,  in  our  vieve,  the  fnost 
striking  existing  proofs  of  its  progressive  strides ;  so  absurd  indeed  and 
impossible,  nowa-days,  would  an  attempt  to  treat  those  diseases  without 
such  diagnostic  aids  appear,  that  it  requires  some  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  realize  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  utter  uncertainty  which  must 
have  hung  around  the  hesitating  practice  of  physicians  of  the  past  gene- 
ration.* Voltaire's  acute  wit  was  guilty  of  no  injustice,  in  this  particular 
at  least,  when  he  likened  the  physician  of  his  day  to  a  giant  dealing 
around  him  random  blows  at  some  enemy  in  the  dark :  his  simile  was  au 
exact  representative  of  the  truth.  CuUen  tells  us  that  his  diagnostics  do 
not  serve  him  to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  inflammations  affecting  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax,  and  that  he  includes  the  whole  of  them  under  the 
general  head  of  pneumonia;  and  even  Corvisart  speaks  of  the  exceeding 
obscurity  of  pericarditis,  of  the  '^  scrupulous  attention  and  subtile 
sagacity"  requisite  for  the  diagnosis  of  that  disease. 

The  vast  amount  of  information  which  now  illustrates  the  study  of 
thoracic  diseases  has  been  spread  among  us,  as  it  were,  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation ;  the  Qrst  edition  of  Laennec's  famous  treatise 
appeared  in  1819,  and  with  his  name  Auscultation  must  ever  stand  asso- 
ciated ;  whatever  isolated  and  luifruitful  facts,  bearing  on  this  subject,  lie 
scattered  through  the  page  of  ancient  history,  cannot  be  regarded  as  other 
than  mere  matters  of  literary  curiosity.  An  entirely  new  field  of  research 
in  the  domain  of  medicine  has  thus  been  opened,  whose  successful  cidti- 
vation  alone  requires  the  almost  undeviating  attention  of  the  physician. 

I  say  that  auscultation  dates  from  Laennec,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  who  gave  to  medicine  *  A  New  Method  of  discovering,  by 
Percussion  of  the  Human  Chest,  the  hidden  Diseases  of  its  internal 
Organs,'  and  whose  work  was  introduced  into  France  and  minutely  com- 
mented upon  by  Condsartjt  could  have  failed  by  his  writings  to  have 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Laennec,  in  directing  his 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  that,  "  whilst  auscultation  has  thrown  a  clear  and 
steady  Ught  on  the  nature  of  the  miMhief  which  is  going  on,  it  has  added  little  or  nothing 
dissimilar  to  the  practice  pursued  some  forty  yean  ago.** 

t  **  Clariss.  pneceptor  meus,"  Laennec  says  of  Conrisart. 
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attention  to  the  physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  thorax;  it  is  not 
unreasonable,  and  in  no  way  detracting  from  Laennecs  merit,  to  ques- 
tion, whether,  if  Anenbrugger's  labours  had  been  earlier  and  better 
known,  auscultation  would  have  been  so  late  a  discovery;  the  alliance 
between  these  methods  of  diagnosis  is  close;  percussion,  as  Dr.  Latham 
has  well  remarked,  may  be  properly  called  auscultation  by  percussion, 
and  though  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  beiug  different  things,  they  are 
after  all  only  different  modes  of  appealing  to  the  same  sense.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Auenbruggers  treatise  into 
France  marks  the  period  of  the  rise  of  auscultation. 

Laennec  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  results  of  his  labours  firmly 
established  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  by  a  wide-spread  recognition  of 
their  value — far  more  fortunate  he  than  his  not  less  laborious,  and  not 
less  highly  gift<jd  predecessor,  Auenbrugger:  his  laboui*s  were  crowned 
by  ridicule  (which  he  anticipated*)  and  the  neglect  of  his  cotemporaries, 
and  though  after  two  generations  have  passed  away,  and  time,  which 
rarely  fails  to  \'indicate  the  rights  of  genius,  has  in  some  sense  made 
atonement  for  their  injustice  and  ignorance,  yet  can  it  not  be  said,  that 
his  true  position  as  a  d[iscoverer  has  ever  been  assigned  him,  or  his  worth 
fully  recognised. 

I  have  here  introduced  the  subject  of  auscultation  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  for  the  puri)ose  of  inquiring  whether  the  method  of  analysis 
of  the  auscultatory  signs,  which  has  been  generally  foUowed  iu  France, 
and  hitherto  almost  universally  adopted  in  this  country,  is  coiTect  in  its 
general  j>rinciples,  and  best  adapted  for  the  advancement  of  the  particular 
objects  of  the  study.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  imiK>ssible  not  to 
regret,  that  an  indiscriminate  subserviency  to  the  views  and  doctrines  of 
Laennec  should  have  prevailed,  and  stiU  generally  prevails  amongst 
auscultators,  even  to  this  day.  French  physicians  are  the  unswerving 
disciples  of  Laennec,  and  we  have  hitherto  been  the  docile  followers  of 
French  physicians;  in  our  investigations  into  the  subject  of  auscultation, 
we  have  exhibited  a  lack  of  that  insular  spirit  of  independence  which  is 
ofttimes  our  boast ;  whatever  France  has  transmitted  to  us  has  been 
willingly  received,  but  whatever  has  attempted  to  take  root  here,  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  that  school,  has  been  stigmatized  as  an  intrusion,  and 
kept  at  arm's  length  as  heretical.  A  gleam  of  better  things,  however, 
appears  to  be  at  length  spreading  its  influence  around  us,  and  I  hesitate 
Dot  to  assert,  that  from  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Germany  that  gleam 
proceeds. 

The  grand  stnicture  reared  by  Laennec  stands,  and  must  ever  stand, 
in  all  its  broad  outlines,  a  monument  of  its  author's  searching  genius;  but 
in  its  details,  time  has  shown — and  how,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
could  it  be  otherwise? — that  there  is  much  to  correct  in  the  study  of 
auscultation  as  fashioned  by  his  hands.  Laennec's  authority  would  natu- 
rally exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  successors;  the 
splendid  nature  of  his  discovery,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it 
reached  iu  his  hands,  could  hardly  fail  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  a 
ready  aooeptance  even  of  error,  when  it  came  before  them  stamped  with 

*  EnlflHTero  invidiie,  livorla,  odii,  obtrectattonia,  et  IpMrum  e»liunni«rani  eocit,  nnnqiiaai 
deAienmt  Yirif  iUiih  qnl  ■cJeatimi  e(  artw  tola  inventia  ant  iUnstnmint,  wat  peifiBcenint. 
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the  authority  of  such  a  name;  they  would  distrust  the  correctness  of 
their  own  observations,  should  they  find  them  differ  from  his,  and  would 
more  readily  believe  their  own  judgment  erring,  than  that  his  could  be 
fallacious ;  but  surely  no  one,  now-a-days,  will  prebend  that  ausoultAtion 
has  yet  reached  that  height  of  perfection  from  which  nothing  can  be 
taken,  and  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  or  that  all  the  details  of  the 
study  are  so  patent  and  manifest,  that  neither  doubts  nor  difficulties  still 
cling  around  it.  "  Les  hommes  les  plus  satisfaits  de  la  vieille'*  will  hardly 
assert  this  much.  An  enthusiastic  student  may  find  the  matter  not  hard 
to  understand,  but  the  experimented  observer  well  knows  how  often  his 
best  powers  of  research  in  this  field  of  diagnosis  fail  him,  how  often  his 
judgment  deceives  him,  and  how  often  impossible  it  is,  from  the  compli- 
cated problem  before  him  to  extract  the  true  solution.  He  discovers  a 
want  of  reconcilement  between  the  ordinary  accepted  theories  of  the  study 
and  their  application  in  practice,  between  the  clearly  and  well  defined 
signs  as  recorded  in  his  books  and  &s  they  present  themselves  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient.  He  may  be  told,  for  example,  that  the  most  perfect 
bronchophony  is  at  times  coincident  with  a  highly  emphysematous  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  and  is  he  then  to  remain  incurious,  and  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  the  mode  of  production  of  that  sound  as  given  by 
Laennec,  and  as  still  generally  taught  amongst  ourselves — viz.,  that  it  is 
the  voice  conducted  to  the  ear  by  condensed  pulfnonary  tissue?  and  this, 
too,  when  his  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  voice  passes  more  readily 
through  healthy  than  through  condensed  pulmonary  tissue,  or  through 
liver,  when  aiiscultation  is  practised  on  these  organs  taken  out  of  the 
body?*  Then,  again,  is  oegophony  to  remain  in  his  mind  the  unques- 
tioned representative  of  pleuritic  effusion,  when  he  knows  that  it  may  be 
present  though  not  one  drop  of  fluid  be  contained  in  the  pleura — ^that  it 
may  exist  in  health,  be  an  accident  attendant  on  simple  pneumonia — and 
that  in  all  probability  it  is  more  frequently  not  heard  than  heard  when 
fluid  does  exist  in  that  serous  cavity? 

Author  after  author  has,  by  isolated  proofs,  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  regarding  pectoriloquyt — the  cavernous  voice — as  the  certain  repre- 
sentative of  a  pulmonary  cavity,  but  still  the  term  holds  an  undiminished 
value  in  currency  amongst  us.  A  nd  what  are  we  to  say,  again,  when  we 
find,  contrary  to  all  tradition,  and  almost  universally  received  opinions, 
that  a  partially  condensed  lung  may  give  a  clearer  percussion  sound  than 
a  healthily-inflated  lung?  j;   When  a  study  presents  itself  to  us^  surrounded 

*  We  do  not  quote  these  experiments  of  the  German  aoflcultator  aa  conchuive  proqft  of  the 
tnoorrectness  of  Lacnnec'tf  theory,  but  to  illutitrate  the  unexpected  difficulties  which  surround 
and  obscure  what  U  at  present  a  pretty  widely  admitted  fact. 

t  "  The  i>ectoriloquism  of  phthisis,  and  the  egophouia  of  pleuritiiy,  are  the  least  valuable  of 
the  physical  sifnis  of  these  dL'fajie?,'*  Knys  I)r.  Stokes.  Beyond  all  kind  of  doubt,  the  very  same 
resonance  of  the  Toice  may  be  produced  by  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  in 
pulmonary  cavities. 

X  There  con  be  no  shadow  of  doubt,  however  little  the  fMX  be  generally  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  this  country,  of  the  correctness  of  Skoda's  assertion,  that  the  percussion  sound  of  a 
lung  which  is  partially  deprived  of  its  natural  amount  of  air,  either  by  compression  from  with- 
out, or  by  depusitiun  of  fluid  or  solid  materials  from  witliin,  nuiy  become  clearer  than  that  of  a 
healthy  lung.  (On  this  head  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  paper  in  the  last  June  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal.)  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  value  of  the  statements  of 
those  many  observers,  who  tell  of  their  "*  cures"  of  phthiiis?  These  cases,  of  course,  pre-<appose 
a  correct  diagnosis,  the  eatabUshment  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  tabareular  diaease «  and 
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by  such  anomalies  as  these,  it  siirely  ivS  not  unreasonable  to  believe  tha 
there  must  be  something  eiToneous  in  the  method  of  observation  whid 
physicians  have  hitherto  adopted  in  pursuing  the  objects  of  that  atudj 
and  which  has  been  productive  of  results  so  unsatisfactory. 

My  object  here  is  to  endeavour  to  point  out  some,  at  least,  of  the  cause 
which,  as  I  think,  have  brought  about  such  anomalous  effects,  and  t 
advise,  as  the  only  sure  escape  therefrom,  the  adoption  of  the  moden 
German  method  of  analyzing  the  phenomena  of  auscultation  and  per 
cussion. 

Among  the  many  causes  which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  this  branci 
of  diagnosis,  no  one  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  more  fatally  injurious  thai 
what  may  be  calle<l  the  empirical  method  of  dealing  with  its  signs,  wbicl 
was,  in  a  limited  sense,  adopted  by  Laennec,  and  has  since  been  carriec 
to  the  most  extravagant  lengths  by  some  of  his  successors.  To  this 
method  must  be  attributed  the  main  share  of  the  misconceptions  wlacl 
surround  the  subject — the  method,  I  mean,  by  which  auscultatory  sign* 
are  forced  into  becoming  representatives,  are  made  pathognomonic,  ii 
fact,  of  special  diseased  conditions  of  the  thoracic  organs.  The  plain 
recognition  of  a  fact  does  not  satisfy  the  teachers  of  this  method ;  it  is 
not  enough  for  them  that  a  rile  should  be  large  or  small,  moist  or  dry, 
high  or  low-pitched,  &c. ;  it  must  be  mucous,  cavernous,  pneumonic, 
bronchitic,  <fec.  But  the  error  of  all  this  is  manifest  upon  the  slightest 
consideration ;  for  what  is  that  character  of  a  rile  which  absolutely  proves 
the  presence  of  mucus,  what  that  which  demonstrates  j)er  se  the  existence 
of  pneumonia  or  bronchitis,  what  that  of  a  cavern  1  May  not  blood,  pus 
or  scrum  produce  just  the  very  rales  produced  by  mucus?  What  rales 
do  observers  mean  to  indiciite  when  they  speak  of  crepitations  of  pneu- 
monia, and  capillary  bronchitic  rales?  Are  they  the  same,  or  do  they 
differ?  There  are,  in  fact,  no  rales  pathognomonic  of  pneumonia,  and 
none  pathognomonic  of  capillaiy  bronchitL«s;  and  those  who,  following 
this  loose  method  of  observation,  are  contented,  upon  the  recognition  oj 
certain  rales,  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  diseases,  will  very  surely,  and 

in  the  mf^ority  of  iniitaiiceB,  the  diagnoeis  of  the  dise&^e.'at  all  erentii  in  it9  first  stage,  ii 
based  u]X}n  the  presence  of  a  comi>aratively  dull  sub-clavicular  percussion  sound.  Now  1 
believe  that  further  investigation  into  thii>  subject  will  sliow,  that  in  the  minority  of  cases,  a1 
least,  when  the  tul>erciilar  matter  is  ./frjf/  d(.>posite<l,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  an  altera- 
tion in  the  ))c'rcussion  sound,  so  far  from  tlie  sound  being  duller,  it  is  often  actually  clearer, 
and  more  tynipuuitic,  over  the  affected  than  over  the  healthy  lung,  and  this  in  acconlancQ 
with  the  fact  stated  by  Skoda.  Treviously  to  my  knowledge  of  that  fact,  I  had  ft*equeutly 
been  siu'prised  at  the  apparently  oi)poslng  results  oflered  by  the  percussion  and  auscultation 
signs  in  cases  of  suspecte<l  deposition  of  tubercle :  these,  where  percussion  elicited  the  ctemrr 
sub-clavioular  sound,  alterations  in  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  other  abnormal  signs  were 
perceptible,  but  where  the  percussion  sound  was  cotnjHinitinlff  duller,  the  auscuitatbry  signs 
remained  unchanged  fk-om  the  natnral,  and  were  dilYicult  to  describe  as  other  than  healthy. 

I  cannot  retrain,  whilst  on  this  subject,  ttom  gi%ing  an  instance  of  the  boldness  of  auscol- 
tators,  engendered  by  a  false  exaltation  of  our  diagnostic  iM>w«-rs.  A  late  writer  on  cunsump- 
tion  speaks  of  the  curability  of  this  disease  pri'viously  to  the  deposition  of  tubercle  in  the 
lungs;  but  how  does  he  prove  his  negative,  the  non-deiiosition ?  It  can  only  be  by  the 
absence  of  those  particular  auscultation  and  percussion  signs,  which  indicate  its  presence. 
But  our  best  observers,  Arom  Louis  downwards,  have  admitted  that  a  certain  amount  of  depo- 
sition of  tubercular  matter  may  take  place  within  the  tifrsue  of  the  lungs,  without  producing 
any  appreciable  change  whatever  in  either  their  natural  auscultation  or  percussion  aounda 
What  legitimate  facts,  then,  Justify  the  writer  in  speaking  of  phthisis  apart  from  the  preaeoM 
:j  of  tubercle?    Where  is  the  pathologist  who  will  venture  to  speak  of  death  depending  npon 
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not  unfreqnently,  determine  their  patients  to  be  the  victims  of  maladies 
of  which  they  are  ])erfectly  innocent. 

The  method  followed  by  the  German  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
manifestly  philosophic,  and  must  be  positive  in  its  results ;  and  by  con- 
trast with  the  French,  may  fairly  be  called  the  rational  Here  the  expla- 
nation of  the  observed  phenomenon  is  sought  in  its  necessary  coincidence 
with  certain  anatomical  conditions,  and  by  the  application  of  physical 
laws.  Viewed  in  this  maimer,  auscultatory  signs  become  in  the  physician's 
mind  simply  the  resultants  of  certain  physical  causes,  of  reciprocal  actions 
between  fluids  and  solids,  and  as  such  to  be  calculated  and  measured 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  sound ;  not  converted  into  sure  and 
positive  exponents  of  particular  morbid  states :  thus  the  crepitations  of 
pneumonia,  as  they  are  called,  judged  of  by  this  method,  become  soimds 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  some  fluid  in  the  flner  bronchial  tubes  and 
air-cells,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  latter.  As  a  corollary,  they,  of 
course,  preclude  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  those  pathological  conditions 
which  prevent  its  entrance  into  the  air- vesicles ;  but  these  crepitations 
may  accompany  several  different  abnormal  states  of  the  lungs.  They,  there- 
fore, as  such,  can  be  rightly  made  to  indicate  no  one  special  disease ;  their 
value  is  relative,  not  absolute,  and  can  only  be  determined  when  judged 
oi  in  comparison  with  other  signs  present.  Therefore,  to  call  them  crepi- 
tations of  pneumonia,  is  manilestly  to  miscall  them.  Thus  the  German 
system  abjures  the  theoretical,  and  conflnes  itself  to  a  simple  exposition 
of  £Bicts ;  ignoring  pathognomonic  signs,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
certain  and  invariable  representatives  of  special  pathological  conditions,  * 
it  takes  us  as  far  as  physical  &u;ts  warrant  us  in  advancing.  The  French 
leads,  and  has  led  us,  to  a  pretence  of  knowledge  far  beyond  what  those 
£Eicts  justify  us  in  assuming.  The  one  keeps  auscultation  in  its  place, 
using  it  as  a  handmaid  to  diagnosis;  the  other  makes  it  a  master-key,  of 
itself  sufficient  to  unravel  the  nature  of  the  hidden  disease. 

The  German,  again,  is  plain  and  practical,  and  tends  to  simplify  the 
details  of  the  study;  anH  by  following  its  precepts,  the  observer  will  at 
all  events  scarc^ely  be  misdirected  in  forming  his  conclusions ;  he  will  be 
contented  to  call  a  rale  a  rale,  and  to  assign  to  it  just  those  physical 
characters  which  his  ear  tells  him  are  incidental  to  it,  without  qualifying 
it  by  the  hypothetical,  and,  of  necessity,  very  frequently  erroneous,  terms, 
mucous,  sub -mucous,  cavernous,  &c. 

Auscultation  thus  practised  will  occupy  its  due  position  as  a  diagnostic 
aid,  and  not  be  made,  as  it  now-a-days  too  often  is,  to  usurp  an  undue 
influence  over  our  judgment;  its  signs,  measured  by  such  rules,  will  of 
necessity  require  confirmation :  and  thus,  as  it  were,  despite  of  ourselves, 
we  shaU  be  forced  to  seek  out  their  actual  meaning,  in  a  general  review 
of  the  whole  of  the  morbid  phenomena  which  the  ailing  body  presents: 
not  resting  on  a  single  and  isolated  phenomenon,  precarious  and  uncertain 
in  value. 

•  If  there  be  any  auscultatory  rigng  to  which  the  term  pathognomonic  (i  e..  which  are  the 
unerring  indicators  of  certain  fixed  pathological  conditions)  is  applicable,  it  \^  ould  seem  to  be 
those  which  have  an  amphoric  or  metallic  echoing  character;  thei^e  sounds  certainly  seem 
never  to  be  present  except  when  cavities  exist  ift  the  lungs.  The  briiit  de  p6t  fll6  has  been 
said  to  have  a  like  meaning ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  erroneous :  I  have  heard  it  produced 
moat  diatinctly  over  a  lung,  which,  after  death,  waa  found  partiaUy  conaolidated  txom  pneu- 
monia. 
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Moreover,  another  unfortunate  tendency  which,  in  mj  opinioiiy  has 
been  imparted  to  the  study  by  this  pathognomonic  measuring  of  signs 
will  likewise  iind  its  corrective,  and  that  is  an  indulgence  in  such  miuutise 
of  detail,  as  to  render  auscultation  in  some  sense  impossible  to  the  great 
body  of  practical  men  in  our  profession ;  and  most  difficult,  even  to  the 
skilled  observer.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that  if  our  powers  of  observation 
were  not  so  unduly  magnified — if  they  were,  in  fact,  more  restricted,  and 
less  pretentious — our  knowledge  would  become  more  sure.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  pretence  of  correctness  in  diagnosis,  continually  sur- 
passes the  capability  of  the  auscultatory  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  art  can  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  many;  few  indeed  possess  those  physical 
qualities,  that  nicety  of  tact,  that  fine  sense  of  hearing,  which  ant 
requisite  to  serve  the  observer  in  such  minute  differences  as  the  subject 
offers. 

"  The  extreme  delicacy  of  ear,"  says  M.  Foumet,  "  necessary  for  the 
appreciation  of  symptoms  on  their  very  first  appearance;  the  danger 
there  is  of  confounding  them  with  passing  modifications  of  normal  actions ; 
the  difficidty  of  recognising,  among  the  slight  shades  of  differences  which 
distinguish  them,  those  which  have  a  real  fixed  value  as  signs;  the 
practical  ability  requisite  to  discover  the  actual  connexion  between  the 
first  symptomatic  manifestations,  and  the  first  changes  which  the  tissues 
of  the  organ  undergo ;  all  assist  in  retarding  the  progress  of  this  branch 
of  medicine."  I  woidd  rather  say,  that  attempts  to  teach  men  the 
observation  of  sach  inappreciable  shades  of  differences  in  signs,  can 
scarcely  fail  in  retarding  its  progress. 

Thus,  the  study  has  been  forced  beyond  its  legitimate  limits ;  beyond,  I 
mean,  the  limits  of  its  present  capacity  for  producing  truthful  firuits. 
Men  boast  of  greater  pei^ection  in  their  powers  of  diagnosis,  than  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  as  it  now  stands — what  minute  degree  of  certainty 
it  may  some  day  reach,  we  stop  not  here  to  enquire — justifies  them  in 
assuming. 

I  may,  perhaps,  here  illustrate  with  advantage  the  position  I  am 
maintaining,  by  reference  to  some  particular  case ;  and  will  take,  for 
example,  the  rales,  ''  the  cracklings  of  pneumonia,"  *'  le  rale  crepitant  de  la 
pneumonia,"  as  they  have  been  called,  and  ascertain  what  value  they  really 
do  possess  as  signs,  as  compared  with  what  is  generally  attributed  to 
them,  and  which  is  assigned  them  by  such  titles. 

Le  rale  crepitant  was  considered  by  Laennec  pathognomonic  of  [>neu- 
mouia,  and  in  the  judgment  of  his  immediate  successors,  and  of  some  of 
our  latest  and  most  esteeme^  writers,  appears  to  be  held  in  no  less  esti- 
mation. Now  it  is  generally  admitted  that  these  fine  rales  take  their 
rise  for  the  most  part  in  the  smallest  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  ^nd  in  the 
air  vesicles,  and  that  they  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  air  during  respi- 
ration through  fluid  contained  within  the.se ;  if  this  be  true,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  fine  rales  will  be 
produced,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  fluid  matters  contained  within 
the  tubes  and  air  vesicles,  whether  such  fluids  are  composed  of  blood,  of 
pus,  of  serum,  or  any  other  liquid.*     That  the  rales  in  question  are  more 

«  It  is  not  neceuuT  here  to  take  account  of  what  difference  in  the  sound  may  he  pn)diio«d 
by  the  qualUp  ^  tint  fluid,  aa  to  tenacity,  ho. 
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frequently  heard  in  pneumonia  than  in  other  affections  of  the  lungs  is 
true,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  this  disease,  more  frequently  than  in 
other  diseases^  fluids  are  present  in  the  finest  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Now,  Laennec  himself  was  forced  to  admit,  that  a  rile  in  character 
closely  resembling  this,  was  occasionally  to  be  heard  in  cases  of  oedema  of 
the  lungs,  and  that  it  was  often  hard  to  distinguish  between  this,  and 
what  he  called  sub  crepitant  rale.  Other  writers  since  Laennec  have 
insisted  upon  this  point,  and  have  also  shown  that  a  similar  rale  may  be 
caused  by  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  and  in  asphyxia  produced  by  large 
secretions  of  mucus  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  "  On  entend  souvent," 
says  Andral,  '^  im  rale  tout-sl-fait  semblable  au  rale  crepitant  chez  des 
individus  qui  ne  sont  atteints  que  d'une  bronchite  intense,  and  chez 
lesquels  on  ne  trouve,  apr^  la  mort,  ni  pneumonie,  ni  oed^me  pulmonaire ;" 
and  again,  referring  also  to  Laennec*s  mucous  rale,  "  ces  deux  rales  pre- 
sentent  une  foule  de  degr6s,  and  de  nuances  o^  ils  se  confondent.*'  And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  are  other  sources  whence  sounds  most 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  rales  attendant  upon  pneumonia,  may 
arise;  I  might  mention  certain  fine  pleural  friction  sounds,  and  perhaps 
also  the  passage  of  fine  bubbles,  under  certain  circumstances,  through  fluids 
contained  in  pulmonary  cavities. 

These  fine  rales,  then,  have  a  wide  signification,  and  can  rightly  be  used 
in  no  restricted  sense :  and  when  writers  speak  of  them  as  "  cracklings 
of  pneumonia,"  they  cannot  fail  to  leave  upon  the  minds  of  their  readers 
an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  real  import  of  the  sign.  Surely,  when 
several  distinct  pathological  conditions  produce  a  like  sign,  nothing  can 
be  more  illogical  than  to  affix  to  that  sign  a  term  which  is  distinctive  of 
only  one  of  such  conditions :  or,  in  other  words,  to  designate  the  species 
by  a  name  common  to  the  genus.  And  what  is  the  result,  in  practice,  of 
this  way  of  dealing  with  this  particular  sound  1  What,  but  that  when 
heard,  it  is  apt  immediately  to  impress  on  the  auscultator's  mind  a  con- 
viction of  the  existence  of  pneumonia — ^an  idea,  indeed,  often  so  irresist- 
ible as  to  distract  him  from  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  fact  by 
collateral  evidence.  Can  it  be  denied  that  there  are  at  this  day  many 
observers  for  whom  this  r41e  stands,  per  se,  the  positive  indicator  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and  who,  having  heard  it,  unhesitatingly  found 
their  practice  upon  it?  As  regards  Laennec  and  his  immediate  disciples, 
the  remark  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  as  for  these  latter  days,  I  can  only 
say,  "  scripsi  ut  vidi."  But  what  practice  can  be  more  irrational  than 
that  which  confounds  together,  on  accounts  of  identity  of  auscultatory 
signs,  pneumonia,  "  pure  et  simple,"  and  the  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  lungs  produced  by  miliary  tubercles?  Fine  cracklings  may  attend 
idiopathic  (as  it  is  termed)  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and  like  fine 
cracklings  may  attend  the  inflammation  excited  by  tubercular  deposits — 
the  local  expression  of  a  specific  disease — but  how  distinct  the  thera- 
peutical indications  in  the  two  cases,  how  different  the  prognosis,  when 
judged  by  a  rational  pathology!  Ajid  yet  how  fatally  similar  they  often 
are  in  practice,  by  reason  of  the  judgment  being  warped  by  these  verbal 
misconceptions ! 

Ajiother  source  of  error  might  be  referred  to,  as  apt  to  spring  from  the 
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unjust  value  which  the  student  is  taught  to  attac'h  to  this  sign.  So  all- 
important  hns  it  become  for  him  in  connexion  with  pneumoDia,  that  he 
can  with  diflBculty  bring  his  mind  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  that 
disease  in  a  person  who  may  be  suffering  from  thoracic  ailment,  if  it  be 
absent,  however  strongly  the  collateral  evidence  may  be  in  favour  of  the 
presumption ;  forgetful  that  these  fine  rales  are  often  but  fleet  and  passing 
signs,  that  they  often  do  not  present  themselves  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  and  that  they  may  have  passed  away  before  the 
patient  comes  under  the  observer's  notice.  And  thus  it  is  that  in  a 
positive  and  in  a  negative  sense,  by  its  presence  and  by  its  absence,  this 
physical  sign,  unduly  magnified  in  value,  may  become,  and  I  say  from 
actual  experience,  often  does  become,  a  direct  source  of  erroneous  judg- 
ment. 

How  much  more  true  to  fact,  and  how  free  from  all  hypothesis  and 
prejudging  of  the  question,  it  would  be  to  speak  of  these  r&les  simply  as 
fine  moist  crepitations;  and  to  say  of  them,  that  they  are  met  with  in 
different  diseases  ;  that  they  depend  for  the  most  part  on  the  presence  of 
fluids  in  the  air-vesicles  and  finest  bronchial  ramifications,  and  upon  the 
passage  of  air  through  them,  but  that  they  may  arise  from  other  causes; 
that  they  are  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  pneumonia  tlian  in 
other  diseases,  for  the  reason  that,  in  pneumonia  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced,  more  frequently  obtain  than  in  other  diseases; 
a7id  to  judge  of  their  semeiotic  value,  tvliether  as  indicative  of  pneumonia, 
or  of  oilier  diseased  conditioyts,  oidy  in  conneadon  and  by  camparison  with 
all  ike  other  signs  and  symptoms  which  those  diseases  mxiy  present. 

One  of  the  most  natural  consequences  of  this  affixing  to  the  sign  pre- 
sented by  auscultation,  a  certain  pathognomonic  value,  has  been  the  intro- 
duction into  its  study  of  a  most  vicious  system  of  nomenclature;  and 
perhaps  no  single  cause  has  more  fatally  obstructed,  and  continues  to 
obstruct,  its  progress  than  this.  A  certain  degree  of  faultiness  and  want 
of  definitiveness  must,  of  necessity,  be  attached  to  terms  used  to  express 
ideas  of  whose  exact  value  we  have  not  positive  evidence;  and  Laennec, 
in  the  infancy  of  auscultation,  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise  than  fiUl 
into  the  en*or  of  occasionally  aflixing  to  sounds  terms  which  give  an  in- 
correct notion  of  their  real  nature — this  is  comprehensible  enough ;  but 
that  his  successors  at  the  present  day,  with  the  advance  of  the  study,  and 
with  a  nearer  and  correcter  knowledge  of  its  details,  should  not  only  copy 
and  adopt  such  error,  but  should  follow  further  on  in  the  same  faulty 
direction,  thereby  enlarging  and  spreading  wider  its  ai'ea,  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  though  each  successive  writer  had 
vied  with  his  predecessor  in  complicating  the  phraseology  of  auscultation, 
as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  bewildering  and  perplexing  his  reader's 
imderstanding. 

The  confusion  which  has  been  thus  introduced  into  the  study  of  auscul- 
tation, has  sprung  up  in  different  ways ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  may 
refer  to  it  as  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  words  being  used  as  the 
exponents  of  things,  with  whose  real  import  they  have  no  connexion,  or 
to  which  their  sense  may  indeed  be  actually  opposed.  I  will  illustrate 
this  point  by  reference  to  the  term  *'  mucous  rile" — le  rdJe  mueueux  of 
Laennec :  now^  is  this  term  used  to  signify,  as  its  sense  naturally  tends  to 
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show,  that  the  sound  heard  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  mucus  iu  the 
air-passages,  ^c,  of  the  lungs?  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  as  we  know,  the 
r&le  thereby  intended  may  be  produced  equally  well  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  blood,  or  pus,  or  serum,  or  any  other  liquid  (indeed,  in  its  most 
common  use  it  implies  its  passage  through  pus  in  pulmonary  cavities) : 
but  what  does  this  rale  in  reality  indicate?  surely  nothing  more  than  this 
— that  large  air-bubbles  traverse  fluid  matters  which  are  present  in  the 
larger  bronchial  tubes,  or  in  pulmonary  cavities;  ''The  sound,**  as  Dr. 
Latham  has  said,  "  will  indicate  the  aittuUion  and  quantity  of  the  fluid 
and  no  more  ;  it  is  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  the  qaoUty  of  the  fluid 
through  which  the  air  passes  can  be  distinguished  by  the  quality  of  the 
sound  that  results."  Now,  would  it  not  be  much  more  simple,  and  aflbrd 
less  chance  of  creating  and  leaving  erroneous  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
if  auscultators,  instead  of  using  a  term  thus  manifestly  false  in  itself,  were 
to  substitute  for  it  that  of ''  large  bubblings?**  such  an  expression  tells  the 
truth,  and  no  more;  it  involves  no  hypothesis,  and,  above  all,  cannot 
mislead  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  or  engage  his  attention  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply,  and  with  still  greater  force,  to  those  con- 
secrated terms,  "  cavernous  r&le,*'  "  cavernous  voice,"  "  cavernous  respira- 
tion,** "  sounds  resounding  in  a  cavity  in  a  lung ;"  for,  if  there  is  one  fact 
more  certainly  established  than  another,  since  Laennec's  day,  in  the 
matter  of  auscultation,  it  is  this — that  the  most  perfect  pectoriloquy, 
"  cavernous  voice,*'  may  be  heard  over  a  lung  in  which  no  cavity  exists ; 
that  it  may,  in  tact,  be  the  product  of  the  voice  operating  in  the  bronchial 
tube  of  a  consolidated  lung ;  that  "  cavernous  rile**  may  be  the  rile  of  a 
bronchial  tube ;  and  "  cavernous  respiration"  have  a  like  origin ;  and  thus, 
in  fact,  that  all  these  falsely-called  cavernous  sounds  may  be  the  productions 
of  no  caverns  at  all.  Every  one*s  experience  must  aflbrd  him  ample  proofs 
of  errors  in  diagnosis,  which  are  the  continual  consequences  of  this  abuse 
of  the  adjective  "  cavernous**  in  auscultation.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
we  cling  to  the  error,  with  such  proofe  before  us,  is  veiy  surprising.  MM. 
Barthez  and  Rilliet  tell  us,  in  a  late  communication  to  the  Archives  de 
Medecine,  that  they  have  heard  the  most  perfect  pectoriloquy  in  certain 
cases  of  pleurisy — "Que  la  respiration  caverneuse,  la  respiration  am- 
phorique,  et  la  gargouillement  peuvent  ^tre  pergus  dans  la  pleuresie  and 
en  Tabsence  de  toute  excavation  pulmonaire  ;'*  but  yet  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  they  are  committing  any  solecism  by  writing  of  the 
cavernous  voice  when  there  is  no  cavern  concerned  in  producing  it. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  expression  "  cracklings  of  pneumonia** — used 
by  an  author  of  justly  esteemed  authority  iu  this  countiy,  and  for  which, 
by  the  way,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  profiiseuess  of  M.  Fournet'a 
vocabulary,  to  his  "  rale  crepitant  de  la  pneumonie** — and  measure  it  by  the 
above  criticisms,  we  shall  be  forced  to  condemn  it  as  most  objectionable. 
Why  call  those  the  crepitations  of  pneumonia  which  may  he  the  crepita- 
tions of  pulmonary  oedema,  of  jiulmonary  haemorrhage,  of  acute  bronchitis, 
and  which  at  times  so  closely  resemble,  as  to  be  uudistinguishable,  from 
certain  riles  called  sub-crepitant  by  Laennec  ?  K  we  admit  that  these 
''  cracklings*'  may  arise  under  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs  be- 
sides those  which  constitute  pneumonia,  and  we  cannot  deny  the  fiict,  our 
nomenclature  stands  manifestly  condemned  as  erroneous. 
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The  same  arguments  will  apply,  and  with  equal  force,  against  the  use 
of  other  terms  which  will  readily  sugi^jest  themselves,  such  as  sub-znucoDS, 
capillary  bronchitis,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  me  to  speak  of 
them  further  in  this  place. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested,  that  the  objections  I  urge  are  frivolouSy 
and  that  I  am  combating  a  shadow,  inasmuch  as  that  it  matters  little 
what  the  nomenclature  of  the  study  be,  provided  authors  fully  explain, 
and  their  readers  be  generally  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  things 
thereby  implied;  and  that  there  is  no  actual  necessity  for  the  words 
being  an  echo  of  the  sense.  Such  objections  I  dissent  from,  and  would 
anticipate.  It  is  jjerhaps  true,  that  he  who  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree 
of  mastery  over  the  objects  of  auscultation,  may  have  no  great  trouble  in 
the  matter;  he  may  have  fought  his  way  to  something  like  a  safe  position 
through  the  mists  and  errors  which  suiTouud  it,  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  he  has  done  so  without  having  been  again  and  again  unwittingly 
misguided  by  the  deceptive  tenor  of  its  language :  despite  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  better  judgment,  words,  mere  words,  will  hold  a  sway  over  our  un- 
dei'standings ;  it  is  hard  for  the  most  instructed  observer  to  hear  of 
cavernous  breathing  without  the  image  of  a  pulmonary  cavity  pi'esenting 
itself  to  his  mind,  or  of  mucous  rales  and  ci*acklings  of  pneumonia,  Mtithout 
the  idea  of  mucus  in  the  one  case,  and  of  pneumonia  in  the  other,  being 
for  liim  associated  with  those  terms. 

But  how  must  it  be  with  the  mere  student,  when  he,  "  mit  allem 
guten  Sinn,"  comes  for  the  first  time  to  approach  the  subject  of  ausculta- 
tion <  Is  he  to  be  told  at  the  very  outset,  that  he  must  accept  the  terms 
consecrated  by  use  amongst  us,  but  not  as  in  themselves  conveying  any 
idea  of  the  things  thereby  signified?  and  must  his  teacher,  in  justice,  be 
compelled  to  commit  the  extravagance  of  cautioning  him  that  those  terms 
do  not  only  not  represent  the  idea  which  tlieir  natural  sense  would  in- 
dicate, but  that  they  are  often  employed  to  indicate  the  very  revei*se  of 
what  their  ordinary  sense  implies?  If,  for  instance,  he  meet  with  the 
word  rhonchus,  the  idea  of  a  snoring  sound  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
his  mind,  but  alas !  "  Es  ist  so  sch wer  den  falschen  weg  zu  meiden,"  for 
once  that  his  conjecture  is  correct,  it  will  turn  out  many  times  fallacious; 
used  as  a  generic  term,  and  qualified  by  **  crepitant,"  he  will  find  this 
rhonchus  actually  made  to  represent  the  finest  and  gentlest  of  crackling 
sounds  which  arise  within  the  thorax,  and  thus  become  a  fine  crackling 
snore;  then,  at  another  time,  it  will  be  a  hissing  snore,  a  sibilant 
rhonchus ;  and  then  indeed  a  snoring  snore,  a  sonorous  rhonchus.  How 
is  it  possible  that,  amidst  such  confusion  of  language,  any  exact  idea  of  the 
thing  signified  by  the  author  can  leave  its  due  impress  on  the  mind  of 
the  student,  or  that  the  reader  can  ever  be  sure  that  he  is  rightly  inter- 
preting the  thought  which  the  writer  desires  to  express  1  Such  fiihdficft- 
tions  of  terms  are  very  finger  posts,  erected  as  if  for  the  express  object 
of  directing  the  observer  into  the  path  of  error :  you  say  to  him,  what 
you  hear  there  is  a  mucous  r^e,  but  it  is  ]}roduced  by  pus ;  that  is  the 
cavernous  voice,  but  there  may  be  no  cavity  in  the  lung;  that  is  the 
crepitation  of  pneumonia,  but  there  is  no  pneumonia ;  that  is  cavemoiui 
respiration,  but  it  may  arise  in  a  bronchial  tube,  and  so  on ;  and  then,  as 
if  to  crown  aU^  and  make  confusion  worse  confused,  you  indififereDtly 
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affix  to  these  different  sounds  different  appellations;  thus  one  and  the 
same  r«lle  is  known  as  a  fine  crepitating  rale,  moist  crepitous  rhonchus, 
crepitation,  crepitating  rhonchus,  crepitant  r41e,  minute  crepitations, 
small  crepitations,  vesicular  r^lea,  <kc. ;  and,  moreover,  you  use  terms  whose 
meaning  we  have  no  measure  to  value,  and  which  undoubtedly  hold  a 
different  signification  in  different  observer's  eyes.  Surely  we  need  express 
no  astonishment  that  there  is  a  want  of  fixed  notions  and  of  a  clear 
understanding  amongst  observers,  as  to  the  details  of  a  study  which  has 
such  a  language  as  this  for  its  exponent ! 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  the  improper  use  of  words  that  misunderstand- 
ing has  been  introduced  into  auscultation ;  another  source  of  error  will 
be  found  to  exist  in  the  wrongful  ideas  which  the  student  is  taught  t^ 
attach  to  words  which  in  themselves  convey  no  erroneous  impression. 
Thus  we  find  pectoriloquy  described  as  the  resonance  of  the  voice  in  a 
cavity — i.e.,  it  remains  still  written  down  amongst  us  as  a  sign  bearing 
the  same  imjK)rt  as  given  to  it  by  Laennec ;  but,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  most 
perfect  pectoriloquy  may  exist  independently  of  the  presence  of  any 
cavern  in  the  lungs.  "  A  leas  degree  of  this  sound,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  "  is 
called  bronchophony,"  that  is,  is  the  representative  of  consolidated  or  com- 
pressed lung-tissue ;  but  who  is  to  assign  the  limits  where  that  degree  of 
resonance  which  is  to  be  called  pectoriloquy  ends,  and  that  which  is  to  be 
called  bronchophony  begins — i.  e.,  where  we  are  to  cease  to  diagnose  the 
existence  of  a  cavity  fipom  the  quality  of  the  thoracic  voice?  There  can, 
we  should  imagine,  be  little  doubt,  from  the  great  frequency  with  which 
Laennec  seems  to  have  met  with  this  sign,  that  what  he  called  pectori- 
loquy was  in  fact  very  frequently  pi*oduced  by  consolidation  of  the  lung- 
tissue  through  tubercular  and  inflammatory  infiltrations.  Even  Laennec 
was  unable  to  define  what  that  quality  of  the  voice  is  which  marks  the 
distinction  between  pectoriloquy  and  bronchophony,  and  was  conse- 
quently, in  practice,  forced  to  admit  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect  pectori- 
loquy, and  to  trust  to  collateral  evidence  for  the  certain  establishment  of 
the  existence  of  a  cavity  in  the  latter  case.  It  surely  is  no  light  matter, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  whether  the  thoracic  voice  is  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  a  pulmonary  cavity,  or  to  consolidated  lung-tissue, — the  one 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  fatal  disease  in  a  fatal  stage,  the  other  per- 
haps being  the  result  of  simple  inflammation;  imhesitatiug  faith  in  the 
sign  as  the  indicator  of  a  cavity  may  lead  to  error :  doubt  will  force  the 
observer  to  correct  his  diagnosis  by  other  evidence. 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  reasons  which,  in  my  opinion,  prove  the 
assertion  originally  made,  viz.,  that  the  method  of  de^ng  with  the  facts 
of  auscultation,  as  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
requires  modification. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  the  evils  complained  of  may  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  already  said :  the  first  grand  step  in  a  better  direction 
would  be  the  admission  into  practice  of  some  such  system  of  auscultatory 
signs,  indicated  as  emanating  from  the  German  School  of  Medicine;  and  a 
reform  in  this  particular  would  be  the  infallible  precursor  of  other  changes, 
especially  in  our  valuation  and  interpretation  of  those  signs. 
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I  readily  admit  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  this  subject  of  aoscal- 
tation,  demonstrated  by  the  acknowledged  obscurity  which  involves  so 
many  of  its  ])henomena,  forbid  the  hope  of  our  yet  attaining  any  per£^ 
method,  and  that  the  study  must  therefore  be  considered  still  in  a  tran- 
sition state ;  but  then  some  facts  are  surely  gained,  some  firm  ground 
reached  which  may  serve  as  a  positive  basis  for  further  advances;  and  it 
is  on  this  basis  of  sure  fact  that  we  should  take  up  our  position ;  there 
can  be  no  hopes  for  better  things,  so  long  as  the  hypothetical  is  permitted 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  demonstrated;  so  long  as  observers — instead  of 
establishing  the  broad  and  general  facts  laid  down  by  the  discoverer  of 
auscultation,  by  separating  in  them  what  a  more  extended  experience 
and  the  progress  of  scientific  research  have  found  to  be  fallacious,  fix>m 
what  bears  the  touch  of  those  tests — busy  themselves  with  impossible 
refinements  in  research,  impossible  because  founded  on  and  proceeding 
from  a  faulty  origin.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the  perfection  of  diagnosis 
boasted  of  by  observers,  such  as  Piorry  or  Foumet,  has  in  reality  ever 
been  attained  in  actual  practice  ?  that  we  can  distinguish,  for  example, 
between  le  rdle  huniide  d  hvUea  continties  de  la  congestion  active,  and  U 
rdle  crepitant  de  la  pneumonie  ? 

But  innovations  are  to  be  shunned,  it  will  be  objected,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulties  they  create.  I  willingly  admit  their  undesirable  natui^  but 
in  this  instance  insist  upon  them,  because  I  think  the  case  made  oat 
justifies  them;  and  as  the  Father  of  Medicine  said,  eg  ra  eaxara  vovtrrffiara 
at  EtTxarai  Bepanevai,  and,  happily,  what  I  propose  would  be  no  compli- 
cating, but  rather  a  simplification  of  the  subject. 

I  have  shown  that  very  many  of  the  terms  at  present  used  to  express 
the  abnormal  sounds  heard  over  the  human  thorax  during  the  movements 
of  respiration,  must,  from  their  nature,  infallibly  convey  erroneous  im- 
pressions to  the  mind  of  the  observer;  as  when,  for  instance,  men  speak 
of  "  cavernous  resonance,"*  without  any  proi>f  of  the  existence  of  a  cavity, 
or  of  mucous  rdUs  produced  by  the  gurglings  of  blood  or  pus :  that  many 
of  these  terms  are  used  in  no  definite  sense  whatever,  and  by  difiTerent 
writers  to  convey  different  ideas — e.g.,  mucous  r&le,  sub-mucous  rale, 
capillary  bronchitic  rk\e,  muco-crepitant  rale,  mucous  rhonchus,  and  so  on: 
that  thus  different  authoi*s  have  their  own  particular  phraseology,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  ideas  of  one  obseiver  can  scarcely  be  transmitted, 
with  any  certainty  of  their  being  correctly  interpreted,  to  another;  the 
natural  results  of  all  this  being,  mystifying  of  the  subject  of  auscultation, 
and  impediments  to  its  progress. 

The  j)lain  remedy  for  the  coiTection  of  these  evils  is  the  use  of  a  lan- 
guage which  simply  expresses  facts,  and  conveys  no  hypothesis ;  inter- 
preted by  such  language,  the  moist  abnormal  sounds  heard  over  the  thorax 
during  the  respiratory  movements,  become  bubblings,  large  or  small,  fine 
or  coarse,  scant  or  multiform,  high-pitched  or  low-pitched,  gurgling,  ^^ 
and  thus  the  soimd  heard  Ls  simply  noted  down  with  its  physical  qualities, 
and  we  cease  to  prejudge  it  as  a  sign  by  affixing  to  it  a  term  of  hypothe- 
tical value ;  cavernous  crepitations  become  inadmissible  so  long  as  we  are 
unable  to  define  what  th«t  quality  of  the  crepitations  is  which  determines 

^  I  may  obtcrre,  that  •ome  Aoieiiltaton  um  thia  exi»reiiion  to  indicate  a 
tound. 
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its  cavernous  nature  ;*  and  so,  also,  mucous,  sub-mucous,  <&c.  crepitations, 
becaiLse  the  proof  that  they  proceed  from  the  accidental  presence  of  mucus 
is  wanting,  and  we  know  that  they  may  be  produced  equally  well  by 
other  fluids.  Such  a  term,  again,  as  fine  bubblings,  can  deceive  no  one; 
it  is  the  plain  statement  of  the  phenomenon  observed,  and,  unlike  such 
phrases  as  **  crepitations  of  pneumonia,  cracklings  of  pneumonia,  capillary 
bronchitic  rales,"  <fec.,  involves  no  a  priori  conclusions.  Fine  bubblings 
are,  as  shown  by  experience,  the  possible  products  of  different  morbid 
conditions;  their  real  meaning,  therefore,  will  be  sought  for  by  the 
observer,  if  his  judgment  be  not  swayed  by  the  falseness  of  language, 
elsewhere  and  Irom  other  sources  than  from  the  mere  sounds  themselves, 
and  his  diagnosis  thus  be  rested  upon  a  more  extended  and  firmer  foun- 
dation. 

It  will,^  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  terms — viz.,  fine,  small,  large, 
gurgling  bubblings,  with  their  various  accidental  qualities  of  high-pitched 
and  low-pitched,  of  soft  and  coarse,  of  scant  and  multiform,  metallic,  <fec., — 
which  I  propose  to  substitute  for  those  generally  used  to  indicate  the 
moist  sounds  heard  during  respiration,  are  of  vague  and  indefinite  value; 
they  doubtless  ara  so,  but  they  are  only  in  contbrmity,  in  such  particular, 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject  they  illustrate,  whose  phenomena,  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  admit  of  no  positive  demonstration. 
The  distinction  between  what  I  call  fine  and  small  bubblings  may  be 
marked  enough  in  their  extremes,  between  those,  viz.,  which  arise  in  the 
air-vesicles  and  smallest  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  those  which 
arise  in  tubes  many  degreed  larger  in  size;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  mark 
or  define  those  minute  gradations  by  which  the  one  set  of  these  sounds 
pass  into  the  other?  our  powers  of  diagnosis  are  imperfect ;  and  so,  con- 
sequently, must  our  language  be.  The  attempt,  indeed,  of  defining  and 
giving  a  fixity  to  the  innumerable  varieties  of  sounds  produced  within 
the  thorax,  has  been  the  very  cause  of  the  confusion  which  has  attached 
itself  to  the  subject,  and  from  which  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  it  freed. 

Large  and  gurgling  are  qualifying  terms,  to  which  objections  may  no 
doubt  be  taken ;  a  gurgling  bubbling  is  of  necessity  a  large  bubbling,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  inconvenience  can  arise  in  practice  from  their 
use :  every  one  will  readily  understand  that  a  gurgling  indicates  some- 
thing beyond  a  large  bubbling;  and  when  we  speak  of  large  bubblings, 
again,  we  are  clearly  only  referring  to  sounds  which  exceed  in  degree 
what  we  term  small.  The  truth  is,  that  these  moist  bubblings  form  a 
long  chain,  whose  extremes  are  wide  apart,  but  the  links  forming  it  are 
continuous ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to  do  more  than  mark  the 
comparative  distinctions  which  diflerent  portions  of  the  chain  offer. 

Moreover,  the  observer  will  continually  meet  in  practice  with  varieties 
of  moist  sounds,  which  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  qualify  or  how  to  class, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  source  of  such  confusion ;  bub- 

*  Large  and  small  crepitations  may  equally  arlM  in  a  cavity,  and  the  gurgling  character  is, 
I  believe,  that  which  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  their  cavernous  nature  ;  but  the  truth 
la,  that  gorgliiigt,  large  coarse  bubblings,  are  rare  in  oompari«on  with  the  fluency  of  pul- 
monary cavities,  and  rarer,  indeed,  the  larger  the  cavity  ;  and  may  exist  of  the  loudest  kind 
in  bronchial  tubes.  Who  has  not  witnessed  tlie  diagnosis  of  cavities,  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  back,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  consolidation,  wrongly  made  solely  from  the  observation  of 
fueh  gurgling  crepitations  ? 
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blinirs  t»f  flifTiTi'iit  kinds,  and  otln-r  sdunds,  mav  arise  at  tho  saiuc  tin 
and  su  strike  uptMt  the  ear  a>  td  lavvtiit  the  recognition  of  any  particu] 
one.  The  tine*  hiibhlings — Andrals  term  of  ve^sieuhir  I  olfjoct  to,  for 
]nejudf(i's  tlie  M-Jit  of  the  sign — f«»r  example,  may  be  present,  atid  y 
rcndcivd  inaudible  by  large  and  eoarse  bubblings  arising  iu  their  mil! 
bourhood,  or  by  some  loud  and  distant  rhonchus;  and  thi^so  lar^  bu 
blings  thi-mselvi's  moiliiif.-d,  and  bcoime  of  indefinite  character,  thnjii; 
the  di>turban«-e  of  other  sonn<ls,  su  that  tin-re  results  from  tliosf:  conibiu 
tions  of  s<.Mnids.  M)unds  hard  to  desi*ribt*,  and  to  which  wo  lunsit  lie  c*j 
tented  to  aj»j»ly  the  term  of  indetcrminati^! — a  fnuik  admis^inn  of  i 
capacity  is  surt  ly  more  to  be  desired  than  a  blundering  atteuijtt  at  a 
rectness  uf  dia^udsis,  where  corii-ctness  of  ijbsei-A'ation  is  impossible. 

The  bubblings  here  spukeii  of  an."  railed  ni'/lnf,  because  they  convey 
the  ear  the  i<lea  of  the  presence  of  iluid  as  the  chief  agent  of  their  pr 
duct  ion,  and  by  this  character  are  distinguished  fi*om  another  net 
abnonnul  sounds  act;omj>anying  the  ivsj»iratt)ry  movements  wliicJi  prcsei 
the  opposite  character,  of  diyness;  or,  us  Dr.  Latham  has  well  put  it. 
less  moist  sounds.  The  chara*  tei*s  of  these  sounds  are  well  niarkei].  ai 
hardly  to  be  mistaken  when  unoom])licated  with  other  .sounds j  they  a 
justly  and  truly  described  by  the  general  tenus  (each  term  of  cour 
admitting  the  idea  of  a  louder  or  weaker  sound)  rhonchu?,  sibilu 
snorings,  whistlings,  and  hissings:  the  acutest  of  the.<c,  the  his-sin;^ 
must  be  supjiosed,  for  the  most  j»art,  to  have  their  .seat  in  the  finest 
the  bronchial  tubi.«s.  and  the  gravest  in  the  larger  tubi^s.  The  woi 
rhonchus  ought  to  be  used  solely  as  indicative  of  grave,  dry,  x*espiratoi 
sounds;  but  yit  of  what  a  variety  of  ideiw  has  it  not  bwii  made  tl 
reju'csentative  by  different  writei*s:  one  speaks  of  a  sonoi*ous  rlutnchii 
which  is  indeid  something  like  speaking  of  sugar  as  being  sweet :  anotht 
of  crepitant  rhonchus,  a  tine  crejiitating  snore,  and  so  on  :  nothing,  surel 
can  be  niore  absurd  and  pn.Judicial  to  a  clear  comprehen.siou  of  the  sul 
ject  of  aus-ultation,  than  such  j.erver>ion  of  language;  at  one  tin 
omjdoying  the  wonl  rlu»nchus  to  reprcM'nt  the  dry  snoring  .sound  of 
largo  bn melius,  and  then,  at  aiiotlier.  to  use  it  as  the  generic  indicator 
the  whole  series  of  moist  cre})itations,  even  to  the  softest  and  gentle.st  < 
them.  I  will  veiit\u*c  to  recall  to  the  memoiy  of  those  who  thus  mal 
the  word  rej)resent.  under  different  phases,  such  opj>osite  idea.s,  the  c»rigi 
of  the  term. — i>'»y\'*V'  ^'yx^»  to  snore;  if  this  had  been  always  kept  i 
view,  it  is  certain  that  such  vagaries  would  never  have  been  played  wit 
the  word. 

In  ad<lition  to  these,  I  may  also  cnumei-ate  as  dry  .sounds,  thefollowiu 
varieties — viz.,  crackling,  clicking,  and  friction  sounds. 

The  variations  in  the  force  and  other  qualities  of  the  voice,  as  hear 
over  the  thorax,  may  be  dealt  with  on  i»rinciples  similar  to  tho.se  hei 
referred  to.  The  wonl  pectorihxpiy,  to  which  T  have  si^veral  timi 
alluded,  certainly  conveys  in  itself  no  objectiimable  meaning,  but  tl 
contrary;  in  umn  however,  it  has  unfortunately  been  made  to  stand  a.s  tl 
representative  of  a  pulmonaiy  cavity;  thus,  when  men  call  the  voi< 
pectorihuiuouH;  tin  y  mean  thereby  to  tsay,  that  they  have  ascertained  tl 
existence  of  a  pulmonary  cavity:  but,  as  we  have  alreaily  sliown,  iu  th 
sense  the  term  is  m(.ist  fallacious,  and  .should  be  absolutely  discarded ;  ax 
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in  iti)  place  I  would  sabstitute  that  of  loud  thoracic  voice ;  the  word 
loud  bronchophony  is  ojien  to  the  objections  we  have  often  raised — viz., 
that  it  conveys  a  meaning  prejudging  the  fact,  for  loud  bronchophony 
may  be  produced  in  a  cavity  as  well  as  in  a  bronchial  tube.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  pectoriloquy,  weak  and  loud,  would  be  the  correctest 
elpressious  by  which  to  designate  the  varieties  of  the  thoracic  voice,  if 
its  adoption  were  not  precluded  by  the  idea  of  a  cavity,  so  generally 
attached  to  that  word. 

The  varieties  of  sounds  produced  by  the  voice,  and  heard  over  the 
thorax,  may  be  sufficiently  represented  as  loud  thoracic  voice,  weak 
thoracic  voice,  indistinct  humming,  bleating  or  thoracic  voice,  amphoric 
buzzing,  and  metallic  echo  of  the  voice,  ^gophony  is  an  objectionable 
term,  it  in  fact  merely  points  out  a  particular  quality  of  the  thoracic 
voice,  and  maybe  associated  with  either 'loud  or  weak  bronchophony; 
hence  it  has  become  known  amongst  us,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
descril>er,  as  wgophonic  bronchophony,  or  as  bronchophonic  fegophony. 
I  would  therefore  venture  to  suggest  as  a  substitute  for  these  grandiloquent 
barbaiisms,  the  expression  bleating  voice. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  abnormal  auscultatory  sound  occurring  during 
respiration,  which  may  not  be  included  under  some  one  of  the  above 
varieties  of  sounds,  or  some  combination  of  them :  as  when  a  moist 
bubbling  and  a  whistling  sound  are  audible  simultaneously.  If  the  sounds 
heard  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defy  classification,  better  far,  surely,  to  write 
them  down  indeterminate,  and  draw  no  inference  therefrom,  than  blun- 
deringly to  attempt  their  reduction  under  some  recognised  class  of  sounds. 

It  is  manifest,  upon  consideration,  that  no  nomenclature  of  auscultation 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  can  be  perfect.  We  cannot  de- 
scribe a  sign  in  an  absolute  manner,  for  what  standard  have  we  by  which 
to  measure  and  try  its  exact  value?  A  natural  respiratoiy  murmur  is  a 
healthy  resj>iratory  murmur;  but  how  define  positively  the  characters  of 
a  healthy  murmur?  The  educated  ear  detects  some  slight  shadow  of 
difference,  whether  in  strength,  pitch,  duration,  smoothness,  Ac,  in  the 
healthy  respiration  of  every  individual;  however  alike  in  its  general 
characters  in  all,  it  in  some  particular  varies  in  each. 

**  Xon  omnibiu  ana, 
Nee  diversa  tamen,** 

may  be  truly  said  of  it. 

Dry  and  moist,  small  and  large,  strong  and  weak,  are  terms  of  com- 
parative meaning;  the  term  dry  merely  indicates  (in  my  sense)  a  less 
moist  sound ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  precision  where  the 
dryness  of  a  sound  ceases,  and  it  begins  to  take  a  moist  character;  equally 
true  is  it  that  no  exact  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the 
other  opposite  accidental  characteristics  of  abnormal  sounds.  We  must 
be  contented  with  a  language  which  gives  us  an  apyroximcUive  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  which  thus  bears  a  relation  to,  or  is  on  a  par  with,  the 
nature  of  the  information  obtainable  by  auscultation :  which  carries  us 
along  securely,  though  humbly,  in  the  path  of  diagnosis,  and  is  founded 
on  facts,  not  on  those  shifting  beds  of  sand,  the  opinions  and  &uicies  of 
individuals. 

I  am  far  from  aasuming,  that  the  nomenclature  suggest^  in  the  fore- 
2^x111.  '14 
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going  view  is  not  open  to  many  objections;  but  of  this  I  feel  well  assored, 
that  the  adoption  of  some  simihir  method,  founded  on  the  principles 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  will  at  least  enable  us  to  find  a  way 
to  escaj)e  from  those  faults  which  are  fatally  entwined  around  our  present 
method,  and  uius>t  be  .sooner  or  later  adopted,  unless  all  hopeful  progress 
of  the  study  of  auscultation  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  its  attainable  facts 
still  to  be  perverted  and  obscured,  or  buried  beneath  the  weight  of  mere 
verbiage. 

In  a  word,  I  ask  for  auscultation  a  nomenclature  which  shall  record,  in 
the  plainest  and  simplest  terms,  the  facts  appreciated  by  the  ear  of  the 
observer;  which  shall  give  admission  to  a  class  of  doubtinl  signs;  which 
shall  not  pervert  or  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  observer,  by  being 
possessed  of  a  theoretical  and  pathognomonic  value;  and  which  shall 
enable  him  who  reads  to  comprehend  the  thought  of  him  who  describes. 

I  here  pi*esent  in  a  tabular  form  the  dilTerent  divisions  of  auscultatory 
signs  above  related : — 

1.  liespiraloiy  Murmur. 

Y   ..     1         C  weak,  smooth,  distinct,  interrupted. 
^   ^     '     I  loud,  coarse,  indistinct,  &c.  &c. 

b.  Bronchial,  ditto,  ditto. 

c.  Respiratory  mmniur,  accompanied  by  metallic  echo  or  amphoric  reso- 

nance. 

d.  Indeterminate  respiratory  murmur. 

2.  Vocal  Resonance 

a.  Indistinct  hununiiig. 

b.  Thoracic  voice,     j  i      i  ' 

c.  Bleating  voice. 

d.  Voice  aecompaniod  by  metallic  echo  or  amphoric  resonance. 

3.  Dry  and  mouit  sounds  heard  during  ffie  MOtemenU  of  t fie  respiratortf  organs, 

(  hissing, 
whistling. 

a.  Dry  sounds, •{  ^^^^\  "F* 
^  *    crack  Img. 

clicking. 

V  friction. 

Sfine,         ^ 
small,       f  scant,  abundant  &c.,  accompanied  by  mctaUie 
large,        t  echo  and  amphoric  resonance. 

gurgling,  J 

e.  Indeterminate  dry  and  moist  sounds. 

I  have  already,  I  believe,  sufficiently  extended  these  remarks,  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  objects  present  to  my  mind  whilst  putting  them  upon 
record :  and  I  trust  that,  the  conclusions  which  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  has  forced  upon  me,  will  find  some  echo  in  the  minds  of  others. 
Assuredly  I  have  entered  upon  this  discussion  of  certain  of  the  facts  of 
aiiscultation  from  a  strong  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  the  busy 
agency  of  some  reforming  hand  into  the  details  of  the  study  is  impera- 
tively required.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  unsafe  helpw  in 
diagnosis  which  auscultatory  signs,  measured  by  cur  present  staodaord  of 
their  worth,  frequently  become:  whether  from  the  untrue  ideas  of  irhicli 
thoy  are  ofttimes  made  the  represeiitatiyesy  or  from  ihe  overBtiam^-anK-' 
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elusions  at  which  observers  are  apt  to  arrive  through  undue  confidence  in 
their  powers  of  diagnosis,  engendered  by  an  ill-founded  jGaith  in  the  value, 
of  those  signs.  I  have,  moreover,  ventured  to  suggest  that  there  is  in 
another  direction  a  path  of  safety,  along  which  we  may  travel  with  less 
chance  of  blundering,  but  one  less  seductive  than  the  other,  for  it  leaves 
little  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  fancy ;  and  less  flattering  to  the  vanity, 
inasmuch  as  it  offers  fewer  occasions  for  exhibitions  of  that  minuteness 
and  correctness  of  observation  ui)on  which  observera  are  at  times  too  apt 
to  pride  themselves,  even  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  investigated 
renders  these  impossible.  And  following  this  path,  we  shall  avoid  another 
eiTor,  into  which  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  auscultators, 
as  such,  have  a  tendency  to  fall,  and  that  is,  into  an  improper  exaltation 
of  the  stethoscopic  signs  over  the  general  symptoms,  so  that  the  disease 
is  read  and  treated  by  the  guidance  of  the  former  signs,  to  the  pi*ejudioe 
of,  and  without  due  consideration  being  given  to,  the  general  symptoms. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  in  concluding,  to  those  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  the  ideas  of  refoim  herein  referred  to.  are  none  of  my 
own,  but  proceed  from  that  German  school  of  which  Skoda  is  the 
acknowledged  head;  I  have  introduced  them  here  in  a  crude  and  germinal 
condition,  with  the  hopes  of  bringing  the  subject  more  positively  before 
the  attention  of  auscultators.  Criticism  and  discussion  I  am  convinced 
are  all  they  need  to  demonstrate  their  value,  and  it  is  this  criticism  and 
this  discussion  of  the  subject  which  I  desire  thereby  to  evoke. 

It  is  surely  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  or  as  an  interesting  episode 
in  the  history  of  auscultation,  that  I  have  here  introduced  the  subject, 
but  from  a  firm  conviction  that  the  German  method  is  correct,  and  the 
French  wrong,  in  principle ;  and  that  by  adopting  the  one,  auscultation 
will  be  placed  ujyon  a  higher  and  firmer  position  than  it  can  yet  boast  to 
have  attained  ;  and  that  by  continuing  to  follow  the  other,  we  roust  be 
contented  still  to  find  its  signs  very  frequently  the  faithless  and  erring 
representatives  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  thoracic  organs. 

Art.  IV. 

On  some  points  in  the  Abnormal  Anatomy  qfths  Arm.     By  John 
Struthers,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Edinburgh. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  varieties  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brachial  region 
have  fallen  under  my  notice  in  the  di.ssecting-room,  and  some  of  these  are 
so  rare  and  interesting,  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  up  a 
systematic  account  of  them,  and  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  anatomists 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  supra-condyloid  process  on  the  humerus  of  man. 
I  shall  anange  my  cases  and  remarks  under  three  heads :  Varieties  of  the 
Muscles — The  Supm-condyloid  Process — and  Varieties  of  the  Arteries. 

I.  Varieties  op  the  Muscles  in  relation  to  the  Axillary 

AND  Brachial  Arteries. 

1.   The  Axillary  Artery  crossed  by  a  Muscular  Band. 

It  is  noticed  by  several  anatomists  that,  occasionally,  a  slip  of  muscle 
is  prolonged  from  the  latissimus  dorsi,  across  the  axilla,  to  join  the  tendon- 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  coraco-brachialis,  or  the  fascia  over  ^e  bic^p^' 
This  variety  has  occurred  in  8  out  of  105  subjects  dissected  in  my  rooms 
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since  the  rir»t  iiistimet-  whs  noti'il.  Of  tli»  m;  i<,  at  ji;;o->  lu'twocu  3  :irifl 
.'I  wm'  in:»l**.-.  ami  ;"»  teiiuil«-s.  In  7,  it  was  ]»iiMiit  <»ii  luitli  si«lt..s.  ul't--: 
KJ/..'  in  /)  t)f  \\\v<i'  7,  ami  in  2  t»t  tlniii.  lu-oa-lcr  »>n  the  h  ft  ihau  on  i 
richt  si«h'.  In  1  it  existtil  on  tin-  ri;;lit  si*!^  only.  au<l  a  fVw  scattc 
lihres  wen?  ]»r«>longe«l  iVnui  the  jk  tl«n-.ilis  ihajor  lu  j«iin  it.  TlifjsC  lib 
were  jnvsmt  tin  the  left  sidr  al.s»».  hnt  not  llu  ^li}». 

This  ubnonnal  niiisj-ular  band  uMially  ari-rs  Inun  the  n]»|>er  e«l;[re  of  i 
latissinins  (li>i*si,  abdut  the  niiihlle  Kti  the  |:o>tirinr  fohl  of  tin-  axilla, 
is  nsuallv.  I  tin«l.  not  a  divert  {»roUin,L;ati(»ii  from  tlu-  tihres  of  the  lati: 
nnis.  but.  while  the  lii^her  Jlbn-s  ni;iy  be  so.  tla-  ^reattT  jmrt  <>v  ^vL 
aris<  s  bv  a  trnilinons  intei>eetion  In  twt'tn  it  an<l  the  tleshy  tibiis  uf  i 
httissinins,  or  by  a  >ln'rt  int»'rv«'iiiiifi  tendon,  whitli.  in  onr  iii.-taiiee.  v 
an  inch  in  lrn;jjtli.  The  niu.s«nhtr  IijmhI  variid  from  a  quarti-r  to  thr 
([iiarters  of  an  ineh  in  bnailth;  in  jmr  ea.se  it  was  as  thick  as  tlie  |i 
toralis  minor,  wlu-re  this  mn^cle  en>ss«.s  the  axillary  vcsm-Is  :  and  its  li-n* 
Taried  from  three  to  four  inche,-^.  It  di>aj>i>«ars  nndi  r  the  tenilnn  of  t 
jioetonilis  major,  and  in  four  of  the  eases,  wlure  it  w.is  afirrwards  traci 
it  formed  a  tendinon.s  ixpan.siun.  an«l  became  blendc<l  with  tlie  tendou 
the  |HCtoralis  major.* 

The  jjoint  of  j^reatest  interest  in  connexion  with  this  variety  i"?  t 
pn.^ition  <if  the  miiMk-  in  rdaiion  to  the  axil'ary  artery,  as  it  ini^bt  m 
lead  theMjri;r<»n  ill  the  oj-eration  (»f  tying  this  V4'>sel.  It  eros-^*-*!  always 
front  of  ih*'  axilhiry  vr ssi  Is  and  ni'rws,  and  uMially  ojiposite  tlie  n|ij»er  ji:i 
of  t)ie  conjoiiu'd  tendon  of  the  laMss'mns  ilorsi  and  tms  major.  it  in-* 
pii«l  this  Htnation  in  all  of  tlie  eight  instances,  excejit  the  «Ji:e  in  whi 
it  was  jiresent  on  iinc  side  only,  and,  in  this  instance,  it  cii)s>ed  as  liigli  \ 
as  opjHi.site  thi?  tiMidon  of  the  subsca|iularis  muscle,  and  an  imdi  liigh 
than  tlie  ed^re  of  the  conjoined  trndon.  It  is  n-uallv  flt'shv  whnv 
erossi'S  the  v«•^ssels;  but  in  one  ill^tan^•e  was  tendinous  on  its  i>Ohtwri 
surface  at  this  jioint. 

As  the  artery  in  the  upper  j»artof  the  thinl  stage  of  its  course,  oj>posi 
to.  or  at  the  h»wtT  etlge  of,  the  suljscajndaris  muscle,  gives  oil*  lar, 
branches,  the  eircumilex  antl  subs«'a]»ular.  the  jKirt  to  be  chos<*n  for  <»per 
tion  is  where   it  lies  upon  the  c<»njoine»l  tendon  ;f  and,  theref«.»re,  a  litt 

*  This  rorri-^poiiiN  to  tin*  iioniiul  arrniip  innit  in  MMm*  niHiiiii1:<.  It  U  well  ^(•(.-Il  in  tlic  r 
A>*  tlio  l:ili<sliiiii«  dorrii  appronclios  tlie  iixillarv  \rss(ls  it  ili\iiIos,  (Ite  aiitoiiur  iiurt,  \k\ 
altoiit  a  fourth  of  tlu*  rutin*  iiiii>cl<'.  ]i>i.-'>iu;.'  itcro-s  or  in  front  of  the  uxilhiry  vi>m>1...  n 
ner^'t'ii.  and  rnd:*  In  an  i-xpiimlcd  tcnflon.  whirh  :iIm)v«>  joint  with  th«'  ilo'-p  part  of  the  {UTtoi 
inn!>(:lt>.  anil  1m  hiu' «\punil.'«  as  nn  aponciiro>is.  hindinf!  down  the  Hi-xor  ruiiii  inu^rlc.  >i«hi 
C4.t^rl^]K)n(is  to  tlu-  liici'pd  of  man.  TIk;  jtn>.it  part  uf  the  ]atis.>iniui<  rni^j*!  s  lu'lund  tin-  \v.<iM 
and  niTVi •^  with  thr  ti-n-s  niujor.  and  ratlur  hi|;hiT  up  than  the  anti-rior  portion.  IToifi  :i 
lli-.^hy  where  the  vi-m.si  U  and  nerve::  lie  Itotween  them.  The  whole  month  of  the  axilla  ii  cIcno 
ovir  by  a  thin  niuM-nlar  layer,  eontinneit  npuards  to  the  ed^re  uf  the  pictorul  niuiicle  frtiiu  t 
cdpe  uf  the  anl4-rior  ]iart  «}f  the  lati.'<^illln.'<.  and  al:^  partly  from  lK-hiiid  from  the  jiaiiiiieu] 
muscle.  'Hie  fleshy  Ijltrcf  forming;  the  anterior  part  of  the  laliv^imu!!  are  t'outinned  onvrar 
without  any  intervening  tendinuun  iiiterteeiion.  In  the  oat.  this  anttrior  part  of  the  uiusc 
RK  it  cn»H-H  over  the  ^eshi-K  and  nerves,  in  one-third  of  an  inch  hroad.  In  the  lion,  it  funn.« 
UMidon  bn>ader  than  the  ciuutiincd  tendon  of  man,  thuuffh  not  >o  thick ;  the  lower  ed;:f  co 
tinned  into  thn  ajiuneurotie  expanMou  over  the  hrachial  rep'on,  the  n|  ]kt  ed|;e  ronnrtcd  ai 
frit;,  uud  the  tendon,  having  crossed  uver  the  verisels  and  neiTe:*,  ninti  in  underneath  tlu*  |h 
torul  muscle,  to  1h*  inserted  inio  the  name  ridge  on  the  hnmerii8,  ha\ing  fornutl,  at  the  hai 
timo,  a  large  expaunon  over  the  flexor  radii  miii<cl<-,  which  it  thrs  bind>  down. 

t  I  Ujm!  the  term  "loigoinid**  t<  ndon,  a.*;  it  is  a  convenient  oiie,  in  deM-riliing  the  rt^lati 
anatomy  of  the  imriM.     h^trirlly  ^jtrakin?.  then-  Ik  but  a  very  partial  iuhortion  of  the  fibrca 
till.'  teren  mr^^^r  into  the  tendon  of  the  iNtiNumutf:  aud  a  little  further  ou.  they  are  altojeretli 
aoparated  by  a  bursa,  the  tere«  ending  in  the  internal  bicipital  ridf^.  while  th«  latlaMiii 
glidei  over  the  rlilgv  aud  bursa,  and  is  inserted  In  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove. 
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below  where  this  muscular  slip  crosses  over  the  vessels.  It  will,  however, 
be  exposed  in  the  operation.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the  operation  was  being 
practised  hy  one  of  the  pui)ils,  and  the  ligature  had  been  applied  below 
the  muscle  on  one  side,  and  above  it  on  the  other.  In  another  of  the 
cases,  I  was  showing  the  operation,  and  the  muscle  was  exposed  in  the 
woimd,  and  recognised  at  a  short  distance  above  the  point  where  the 
artery  wa.s  tied.  The  fibres  of  this  unusual  muscle  are  transverse,  whilst 
those  of  the  coraco-bi-achialia,  the  only  normal  muscle  which  should  be 
seen  in  the  operation,  are  verticaL 

2.  MuLsde  concealing  the  Brachial  Artery  in  the  Upper  Third 

of  the  Arm. 

This  variety  occurred  in  the  right  arm  of  a  male  subject  in  1851.     The 
coraco-brachialis  muscle  is  twice  the  usual  size,  and  sends  a  muscular  layer 
over  the  vessels  and   median  nerve.     This  muscular  covering  begins  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  reaches  down  for  three  inches, 
near  to  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis.     It  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, passes  quite  round  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessels,  and  joins  the 
internal  head  of  the  triceps,  or  a  tendinous  septum  between  them.    There 
is  thus  formed  a  kind  of  tunnel,  which  admits  the  little  finger,  and  ends 
below  by  a  distinct  tendinous  arch,  the  outer  side  of  which  is  the  ordinary 
tendon  of  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis.     This  tunnel  encloses  the 
undivided  brachial  artery,  its  vense  comites,  and  the  median  nerve,  in 
their  usual  relative  position.     There  is  no  other  variety,  except  that  the 
posterior  circumflex  artery  arises  with   the  superior  profunda,  and,  as 
usual  when  it  so  arises,  courses  up  behind  the  conjoined  tendon  to  gain 
its  usual  j)08ition  at  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 

During  the  present  winter,  I  met  with  an  example  of  an  approach  to 
this  variety.  The  coraco-brachialis  sent  a  thin  muscular  prolongation 
inwards  over  the  vessels  and  nerve,  as  far  as  to  conceal  them  partially; 
but  on  division  of  the  aponeurosis  continued  from  it,  it  passed  outwards, 
and  left  the  sheath  exposed. 

3.  Brachial  Artery  concealed  in  tJie  Lower  Half  of  the  Arm  by  a  Broad 

Third  Head  to  the  Biceps  Muscle. 

This  variety  occurred  in  1848,  in  the  right  arm  of  a  male  subject. 
The  brachial  arteiy  is  concealed  in  the  lower  half  of  its  courae  by  a  broad, 
thick,  muscular  layer,  extending  from  the  intermuscular  septum  to  the 
biceps  mtiscle.  The  artery,  its  veuse  comites,  and  the  median  nerve,  dis- 
appear through  a  tendinous  arch,  situated  a  little  above  midway  between 
the  internal  condyle  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major. 
This  fibrous  arch  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  extending  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards,  and  is  continuous  above  with  the  insertion  of  the 
coraco-brachialis,  and  below  with  the  intermuscular  septum. 

The  unusual  muscle  arises  from  this  arch,  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septum,  as  far  down  as  to  within  an  inch  of  the  internal  condyle,  being  a 
length  of  four  inches  and  a  half,  leaving  only  a  narrow  cellular  space 
between  it  and  the  pronator  teres.  The  fibres  pass  downwards  and  out- 
wards, approaching  and  accompanying  the  inner  part  of  the  biceps.  About 
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one  half  of  the  muscle  ends  in  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  jnst  where  that 
tendon  receives  the  belly  of  its  muscle,  and  the  other  half  ends  in  tlie 
semi-lunar  process  from  the  biceps  to  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  It  forms 
an  uninternij»ted  muscular  layer  of  a  thickness  between  an  ordinary 
sartorius  or  gracilis  muscle,  concealing  the  bi-achial  vessels  and  median 
nerve  in  more  than  the  lower  half  of  their  coiunse.  As  it  approaches  the 
biceps,  it  becomes  narrower,  from  its  obliquity,  so  that  where  it  joins  the 
bicej)S,  it  is  only  two  inches  in  breadth.  When  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
held  inwards  from  the  bic^j>R,  the  upper  part  of  the  ai'tery  is  expoised; 
but  beneath  its  lower  half,  the  artery  could  not  be  exposed  witliout  divi- 
sion of  the  muscle.  The  radial  artery  appears  as  usual  between  the  tendon 
and  semi-hmar  process  of  the  biceps. 

On  raising  the  biceps  and  looking  under  it  from  the  outride,  tbis  large 
unusual  third  head  is  seen  to  be  double,  or  split  by  the  artery,  a  portion 
lying  underneath  the  vessel  besides  that  already  described.  This  deeper 
portion  corresponds  to  the  upj^er  half  of  the  superficial  portion.  At  its 
origin  from  the  intermuscular  septum  and  internal  margin  of  the  humerus, 
it  is  two  inches  in  breadth,  but  contracts  below  to  three  fourths  of  an 
inch,  and  joins  partly  the  tendon  and  pai-tly  the  semi-lunar  process  of  the 
biceps.  The  lower  edge  of  this  deep  portion  seemed  to  twist  round  or 
cross  over  the  artery  on  its  outside,  to  reach  the  semi-lunar  process 
in  front  of  it.  This  deep  portion  was  thicker,  though  narrower, 
than  the  superficial.  The  fibrous  arch  protected  the  vessels  and  nerve 
from  pressure  as  they  entered  on  the  deep  })aii;  of  their  course ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  below  this  the  artery  could  escape  compression,  as  it 
lay  close  between  the  two  layers  of  muscle. 

We  have  here  then  an  instance  of  a  large  third  head  to  the  biceps 
muscle,  consisting  of  a  superficial  portion,  forming  a  broad  continuous 
muscle  concealing  the  lower  half  of  the  brachial  ai'tery,  and  of  a  deeper 
portion,  lying  at  first  beneath  the  artery,  and  about  half  the  breadth  of 
the  other. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  subject,  the  biceps  had  a  third  head,  corre- 
sponding to  the  deep  portion  of  the  third  head  on  the  right  side,  and,  like 
it,  lying  behind  the  artery.     There  was  no  other  variety  on  the  left  side. 

4.  Musctdar  or  Tendinous  Slip  parsing  inwards  across  Brachial  A  ri^ry 

in  Lovoer  Third  of  Arm. 

The  three  following  instances  have  occurred  during  the  present  winter 
seaaion. 

(1)  Slip  from  biceps  across  brachial  artery. — This  fleshy  slip  is  three 
inches  in  length,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  ends  in  a  broad  aponeui'otio  tendon  two  inches  in  length. 
The  muscle  separates  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  two  inches  below 
the  lower  margin  of  the  teres  major.  It  crosses  obliquely  over  the 
brachial  artery  and  conceals  it  for  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  belly  having 
just  crossed  to  the  inside  of  the  artery,  the  tendon  is  placed  to  the  inside, 
as  it  passes  down  to  end  in  an  aponeurosis  over  the  pronator  teres,  cloae 
above  and  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  internal  condyle.  The  inner  edge  of 
the  tendon  i^  joined  to  th»  intennuacuUir  aeptumu    BetweeD  its  outer 
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margin  and  the  tendon  and  semi-lunar  process  of  the  biceps,  there  is  now 
a  triangular  space  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth  below,  but  thej 
appear  to  have  been  joined  across  in  front  of  the  artery  by  a  thin  portion, 
although  this  cannot  be  deteimined  now.  This  variety  occurred  on  the 
left  arm  of  an  adult  subject,  and  appears,  from  the  remains  of  the 
tendon,  to  have  been  present  on  the  other  side  also. 

(2)  Muscular  and  tendinous  slip  croaslng  over  brachial  artery. — This 
variety  occurred  in  the  left  arm  of  an  adult  female  subject.  The  muscle 
arises  from  the  external  bicipital  ridge  by  a  long  tendon,  and  again  ends 
in  a  tendon,  which  is  inaei'ted  into  the  aponeurosis  over  the  pronator  tere& 
The  upper  tendon  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bicipital  ridge  of  the 
humerus  close  to  the  great  tuberosity,  and  crosses  obliquely  behind  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  in  the  groove.  After  a  course  of  two  inches  and  a  half 
it  ends  in  a  fleshy  belly,  which  appears  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  between 
the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles;  passes  down  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  former,  and  parallel  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  which  it 
now  cros:>es  obliquely,  and,  after  a  course  of  three  inches,  ends  in  a  narrow 
flattened  tendon,  which  is  three  inches  in  length  before  it  spreads  out 
over  the  pronator  three  quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  condyle.  The 
fleshy  portion  is  one  sixth  of  an  inch  and  the  lower  tendon  one  twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  breadth  as  they  lie  in  front  of  the  artery.  They  cross  the 
artery  very  obliquely  so  as  to  lie  in  front  of  it  for  three  inches,  one  in  oh 
of  the  fleshy  and  two  inches  of  the  tendinous  pai*tion.  The  artery  lies 
in  a  groove  in  the  brachiaUs  anticus  muscle,  irom  the  raised  portion  on 
the  outer  side  of  which  is  sent  ofl^  over  the  artery,  an  aponeurosis  to  join 
the  tendon  of  this  abnormal  muscle,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
intermuscular  septum. 

(3)  Tendinous  dip  from  pectoralis  major  to  internal  condyle^  cromng 
aver  brachial  artery, — This  variety  occurred  on  the  right  arm  only,  in  au 
adult  female  subject.  The  pectoralis  major  gave  off  its  usual  expansion 
to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  arm.  The  tendinous  slip  comes  from  below 
this,  from  the  deeper  part  of  the  tendon  of  tlie  pectoral,  as  a  cord  or 
tendon  about  the  size  of  a  common  probe.  It  crosses  over  the  brachial 
artery  obliquely,  at  and  below  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis.  It 
now  lies  behind  the  basilic  vein  and  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  passes 
to  join  the  true  intermuscular  septum,  and  is  continued  with  it  to  the 
condyle,  an  inch  above  which  it  also  joins  with  the  ligamentous  cord 
behind  the  septum,  from  which,  above,  it  is  quite  distinct.  As  this  long 
ligamentous  arch  passes  down  the  arm,  its  outer  or  anterior  edge  is  free 
and  rounded,  and  the  posterior  edge  is  continued  backwards  into  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  arm.  It  lies  obliquely  over  the  artery  for  about  an  inch, 
just  at,  and  a  little  below,  the  tendon  of  the  coraco-brachialis.  In  an 
operation,  this  slip  might  mislead  from  its  resemblance  to  the  intermuscular 
septum. 

Bemarks. — The  two  cases  first  related  exceed  any  that  I  have  read  of 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  artery  was  conoealed  by  a  muscular  covering. 
Mr.  Quain*  has  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  artery  was  covered,  for  au 
inch  and  a  half,  by  a  thick  muscular  slip  from  the  biceps  to  the  inter- 
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muscular  septum  (plate  37,  fig.  5).  He  also  mentions  another  in  whidi 
a  third  head  to  the  biceps  crosseci  over,  instead  of  imder,  the  artery ;  and 
refers  to  a  preparation  in  Mr.  Allan  Bums's  museum,  in  which  a  slip  of 
muscle  pa.*!scd  across  the  brachial  artery,  and  is  said  to  have  impairsd 
the  activity  of  the  limb  during  life. 

The  surgeon  shouhl  be  prepared  to  meet  with  these  varieties  of  the 
muscles.  Cei-taiuly,  the  operation  of  tying  the  brachial  artery  in  the 
two  cases  first  related  would  have  been  a  puzzling  one,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  unusual  muscle  to  the  natural  coraco-braciiialis  and  brachialiB 
anticus.  But,  seeing  that  the  incisions  were  well-placed,  the  nature  of 
the  difficulty  might  be  recognised,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  covered  arteij, 
and  the  effect  of  pressure  on  it,  would  probably  indicate  the  position  in 
which  it  would  be  foun<l  on  division  of  the  muscle.  If  there  happened 
to  be  a  high  division,  and  one  of  the  arttn*ies  placed  under  such  a  muscle, 
it  could  scarcely  but  be  overlooked  in  the  operation. 

5.  Brachial  or  Third  Head  to  Biceps  Muscle. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  third  head  to  the  biceps  has  long^  been 
well  known  to  anatomists.  Theile*  states  that  it  occurs  as  often  as  once 
in  eight  or  nine  subjects.  In  one  case  there  w^ere  two  additional  heads 
from  the  humerus.  I  have  noted  this  variety  in  four  instances  during: 
the  present  session. 

(1)  Third  head  arises  as  upper  and  inner  part  of  brachialis  anticus^ 
with  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  here  quite  continuous.  It  is  lialf  an  inch 
broad  and  six  inches  long,  and  ends  in  the  ui)ix;r  and  inner  part  of  a 
broader  thjin  usual  semilunar  process,  and  in  the  contiguous  part  of  the 
tendon  of  the  bice]>8.     Left  arm  :  no  third  head  on  right. 

(2)  Bight  arm,  none  on  left  side.  Aiises  as  highest  and  most  internal 
part  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  immediately  out**ide  insertion  of  coraco- 
brachialLs.  Is  half  an  inch  in  bivadth  and  live  inches  in  length.  Inserted, 
fleshy,  into  deep  surface  and  inner  edge  of  tendon  of  biceps  at  its  com- 
mencemont,  and  a  few  fibres  run  into  the  semi-lunar  process. 

(3)  Both  arms.  Is  small  and  narrow  like  a  flattened  lumhricalis 
muscle.  Arises  by  a  short  tendon,  as  in  the  jireceding  cases,  and  inserted 
also  as  in  them. 

(4)  Bight  arm.  Lefl  iinascertained.  Arises  separate  from  the  fibres 
of  the  brachialis  anticus,  for  two  inches  in  depth,  immediately  external 
to  insertion  of  coratio-brachialis,  but  reaching  an  inch  al:>ove  this,  and 
also  higher  up  than  the  brachialis  anticus.  Is  one  inch  in  breadth  and 
six  inches  in  length.  Insertion  exactly  as  in  preceding  cases.  As  the 
third  head  in  all  of  these  cases  passed,  as  usual,  behind  the  brachial 
artery,  this  occurrence  does  not  aflect  the  surgical  anatomy  of  that  vessel. 

6.  Bradhicd  Artery  overlapped  or  covered  by  a  portion  of  Hi/e  Brachialis 

Anliciis  Musde, 

Mr.    Quain  relates  two  cases  in  which  he  saw  the  principal  of  two 
arterial  trunks  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle 

*  Traito  dc  Myologie  et  d'Augeiologie.    F.  G.  Theile.    Encyclopddie  Anatomiqae.    Paris, 
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(plate  37,  £gs.  3  and  4),  and  mentions  in  connexion  with  this,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  brachialis  not  nnfrequently  project  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery,  iu  some  cases  even  overlapping  it.  This  condition  I  have 
repeatedly  noticed,  so  often  indeed  that  I  gave  up  noting  the  individual 
cases.  It  occurs  more  frequently  perhaps  in  the  cace  of  two  arteries,, 
when  the  deeper  one  has  this  position,  but  often  enough  it  is  seen  with 
the  single  and  otherwise  normal  artery.  It  is  seen  in  various  degrees. 
The  brachialis  presents  a  raised  portion  on  the  outside  of  the  artery,  and 
an  aponeurosis,  deeper,  than  the  common  aponeurosis  of  the  arm,  is  sent 
inwards  from  it,  over  the  artery,  which  is  thus  closely  bound  down  upon 
the  brachialis,  and  is  as  if  smik  in  a  groove  in  the  substance  of  tlie 
muscle.  In  a  further  stage,  the  fleshy  fibres  overlap  the  artery  from  the 
outside,  although  not  so  far  but  that,  on  division  of  the  aponeurosis,  these 
overlapping  fibres  slip  outwards  off  the  artery.  In  one  of  the  cases  noted 
this  winter,  the  arteiy  in  both  aims  of  an  adult  female  subject  was  thus 
covered  for  three  inches.  But  what  is  most  commonly  seen  is  a  raised 
}iortion  of  the  brachialis  muscle  projecting  on  the  outside  cf  the  artery, 
sending  a  deep  aponeurosis  inwards  over  it,  and  binding  the  artery  down 
in  a  kind  of  groove  in  the  muscle. 

7.  nigh  Origin  to  Pronator  Teres  Muscle. 

We  not  unfreqnently  meet  with  the  pronator  teres  muscle  arising  a 
little  higher  than  usual  above  the  internal  condyle,  but  without  much 
altering  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  bend  of  the  arm.  In  the  two 
following  instances,  however,  the  muscle  arose  unusually  high,  and  changed 
the  relative  jiosition  of  the  arteries  at  the  bend. 

(1)  On  left  side  pronator  teres  arises  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
condyle.  An  aponeurosis  reaches  from  it  to  join  brachialis  anticus, 
external  to  position  of  artery.  There  is  thus  formed  a  kind  of  arch  or 
tunnel,  under  which  the  jirincipal  artery  and  the  median  nerve  pass,  so 
as  to  become  concealed  half  an  inch  above  the  transverse  level  of  the 
condyle.  Radial  artery  arises  above  middle  of  arm,  and  passes  over  this 
aponeurosis,  but  lies  under  the  aponeurosis  of  the  arm  and  semi-lunar 
process  of  the  biceps. 

Bight  side.  No  high  origin  to  pronator,  but  a  high  division  of  artery, 
and  the  two  arteries  are  separated  by  a  deep  layer  of  aponeurosis  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm. 

(2)  Right  side.  All  the  anatomy  on  left  side  normal.  Pronator  teres  ' 
arises  two  inches  above  condyle,  from  intermuscular  septum.  The  high 
portion  is  almost  a  separate  muscle,  being  at  first  separated  fi'om  the 
usual  pronator  by  a  narrow  cellular  space.  High  pronator  is  soon  joined, 
by  aponeurotic  fibres,  to  a  raised  portion  of  the  brachialis  anticus  external 
to  the  position  of  the  artery.  Radial  artery  arises  in  axilla,  and  is 
covered  by  the  usual  aponeurosis  of  the  arm  and  the  semi-lunar  process  of 
the  biceps,  but  the  principal  artery  passes,  ah)ng  with  the  median  nerve, 
underneath  the  above-mentioned  deep  aponeurosis  and  high  pronator,  by 
which  they  are  concealed  for  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  transverse  level 
of  the  condyle. 
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II.  On  the  Occurrence  of  a  Supra-Condyloid  Process  in  Man. 

The  part  so  named  is  a  more  or  less  hook-shaped  process,  which  is  occa- 
sionally developed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus,  two  inches  above 
the  internal  condyle.  A  ligament  is  continued  from  it  to  near  the  con- 
dyle, completing  an  arch,  through  which  the  median  nerve  and  brachial 
artery  pass,  after  deviating  from  their  usual  course;  the  whole  forming 
an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  which  obtains  in  niauy  animals,  in  the 
passage  of  the  nerve  and  artery  through  an  opening,  the  supra-condyloid 
foramen,  in  the  humerus,  in  the  same  situation. 

A  few  instances  of  this  variety  had  been  recorded  previous  to  1848, 
when  I  gave  a  short  account*  of  several  which  I  had  met  with  in  the 
diasecting-room,  and  I  have  now  met  with  the  variety  so  frequentlv, 
that  I  am  desirous  of  noticing  it  more  fully,  and  of  calling  the  attention 
of  anatomists  to  it,  as  a  variety  which,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  occur 
not  un  frequently,  to  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  if  this  part  of  the  arm 
be  carefully  examined. 

The  accompanying  sketches  are  taken  from  two  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens of  this  variety  now  in  my  collection.    In  fig.  2,  the  bone  and  process 
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Figs.  1  and  2.    IllastrAtions  of  the  supra-condyloid  process  in  man.    a  a  Sapra-coBdjloid 

process,    b  Ligament  completing  the  arch. 

are  represented  one-fourth  the  natural  size.  In  fig.  1,  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  is  shown  half  the  natural  size.  The  supra-oondyloid  prooess 
is  broader  and  stronger  in  this  specimen.     The  bone  is  seen  a  little  on  its 

*  fidiAbttifh  Monthly  Jonnml*  Oct.  1848. 
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external  and  inferior  aspect,  to  show  the  size  of  the  oval  space,  completed 
by  the  ligament,  through  which  the  nerve  and  vessels  passed.  Fig.  2  is 
from  case  No.  4,  and  Fig.  1  from  case  No.  8,  in  the  following  list. 

List  of  Cases  of  Supra-condj/loid  ProcesSy  with  notes  of  the  peculiarities  of  each. 

1.  Left  side.  Process  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length.  Adult  female.  Nothing 
known  of  right  side. 

2.  Both  sides.  Process  broad  and  long ;  nerve  and  artery  passed  round  it  on 
both  sides.     Adult  female. 

3.  Both  sides.  Process  of  moderate  length.  Nerve  and  artery  passed  round  on 
both  sides.     Adult  male. 

4.  Both  sides.  Process  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  on  left  side,  and  very 
short  on  right.  Nerye  and  artery  passed  round  on  left  side ;  on  right  side,  nerve 
only,  accompanied  by  small  muscular  arterial  twig. 

5.  On  right  side  only.  Process  of  moderate  length,  and  well-marked  groove 
behind  it.  Nerve  and  artery  pass  round  process. — Left  side.  Groove  well  marked, 
thougli  process  entirely  wanting.  Higli  division  at  axilla;  both  arteries  run  down 
inner  edge  of  biceps,  radial  most  external.  A  small  third  head  to  biceps,  behind 
arteries.     Female  at.  37. 

6.  Right  side  only.  Process  was  of  good  length,  but  now  partly  broken  off. 
Median  nerve  passed  round  process,  but  artery  did  not.  Uncertain  whether  a 
small  branch  did  not  accompany  nenx. — J/ft  sid€.  AU  anatomy  normal.  Female 
set.  4. 

7.  Right  side  only.  Process  moderate.  Median  nerve  passed  round  process, 
accompanied  by  small  muscular  artery  from  inferior  profunda.  Artery  did  not 
deviate — was  crossed  behind  by  median  nerve — divides  an  inch  above  elbow,  and 
ulnar  passes  superticially,  close  under  aponeurosis  of  forearm. — Left  side.  No  pro- 
cess, but  a  well-marked  groove,  and  slight  roughness  just  where  process  arises  on 
other  side.  High  division  of  artery  at  lower  edge  of  conjoined  tendon.  Arteries 
usual  in  position,  separated  only  by  median  nerve.     Female  aet.  50. 

8.  Left  side.  Nothing  known  of  right.  Process  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Nerve  and  artery  pass  round  it.  Tliis  specimen  is  from  the  case  related 
by  Dr.  Knox,*  and  came  mtomy  possession  with  his  Museum  of  Human  Anatomy. 
Middle-aged  male. 

9.  Left  humerus,  in  my  collection,  without  any  history.  Rouffh  ridge  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  where  process  arises  in  other  specimens,  and  a  distinct  groove 
behind  it. 

The  following  are  specimens  in  other  museums,  or  from  cases  described  by 
others. 

10.  Both  sides.  Process  well  formed.  Preparation  of  child,  showing  arteries, 
in  Barclay  collection  in  museum  of  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons. — lii(/ht  side. 
Artery  passes  round  process. — Left.  Radial  arises  above  middle  of  arm,  and  keeps 
by  edge  of  biceps ;  enief  trunk  cleviates  and  passes  round  process.  Nerves  not 
preser\Td. 

11.  Left  side.     Nothing  known  of  right.     Yoimg  child. 

12.  Left  side.  Nothing  known  of  right.  Nearly  full-grown  arm.  This,  and  the 
last,  also  in  Dr.  Barclay's  collection.  In  both,  process  is  well  developed,  and  in 
both  there  is  the  same  arrangement  of  arteries  as  on  left  side  of  No.  10. 

13.  Right  side  only.  Skeleton,  also  in  College  museiun.  Female,  and  probably 
ffit.  about  30.  Process  moderate  on  right  humenis,  with  well-markea  groove 
behind  it.     Left  has  no  process,  and  only  a  shallow  groove. 

14.  Case  by  Tiedemann.f  Right  side.  Nothinf^  said  regarding  left.  Process 
distinct.    Brachial  artery  usual  in  position.     High  mterosseous  passes  round  pro- 

«  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  1S41. 
t  XftboljD  Artorianua,  1822.    Plate  xv«  fig.  3. 
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cess ;  nerve  not  represented.     Process  designated  "  an  unusual  excrescenoe  from 

the  liiiuicrus." 

15.  Cisc  l)y  Mr.  Quaiii.*  Right  side.  No  infomiatiou  regarding  left.  Adult. 
Nerve  and  artery  pass  round  proeess. 

The  following  generalizations  may  be  made  with  regard  to  this  procras, 
and  its  relation  to  the  nerve  and  artery. 

As  re.tjaids  Sitii/tti4i)U,  Lengthy  (f^ti<l  Form. — The  situation  is  reroarkablj 
constant.  In  the  adult  bones  it  is  two  inches  above  tlie  internal  condyle, 
mea^suring  from  the  upper  edge  of  that  prominence  to  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  process.  In  one  it  was  one-sixth  of  an  inch  nearer,  and  iu 
one  a  quarter  of  aii  inch  farther  from,  the  condyle.  In  case  No.  2  only 
did  it  lie  considerably  nearer  the  condyle,  being  an  inch  and  a  qnarttT 
from  it,  and  here  the  process  was  long  and  of  unusual  oread th. 

The  length  varies  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  It  is  seen  in  all  stages — as  a  short  rough  line,  a  pointed  tubercle 
rising  from  a  ba.se  eh^ngated  uj)wards  and  downwards,  and  a  hook  or  spur- 
like proctiss  of  greater  or  less  length.  I  have  never  seen  it  longer  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  the  specimens  figured  it  is  of  this  length. 
It  begins  by  a  vertical  ridge  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  gradually 
rising  to  the  commencement  of  the  process  proj)er.  The  process  pivjects 
away  from  the  bone,  forwards,  downwards,  and  inwards,  is  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  ta])ers  to  a  blunt  point;  and,  if  prolonged  for  an  inch, 
wo\dd  form  an  arch  of  hone  joining  the  ridge  half  an  inch  above  the  con- 
dyle. Tliis  is  rej)resented  by  the  ligament;  and  the  process  and  ligament 
together,  inclose  l)etween  them  and  the  bone  an  elliptical  space,  an  inch 
in  length  and  oue-thii"d  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  through  wliich  the  median 
uerv(i  and  the  brachial  artery,  with  its  vena)  comites,  passed. 

The  orgin  of  the  process  with  regard  to  the  borders  of  the  humei'us  is 
also  constant.  It  arises  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone,  midway 
between  the  internal  and  anterior  borders,  or  a  little  nearer  to  the  latter; 
and  behind  it  there  is  usually  a  well -marked  groove,  to  which  I  shall 
again  allude  as  existing  on  many  arm  bones  on  which  there  is  no  process. 

As  regards  Sgninyitrij. — In  7  of  the  cases,  nothing  was  known  of  the 
other  arm.     Of  these  7,  6  were  on  the  left  arm  and  1  on  the  right. 

In  4  of  the  cases  it  was  i)resent  on  both  sides.  In  3  of  these,  it  was  of 
equal  length  on  the  two  sides;  in  one  pair  long,  in  one  i>air  short,  and  in 
the  third  of  medium  length ;  and  in  the  fourth  they  were  unequal,  the 
left  very  long,  the  right  very  short. 

In  4  cases  in  which  both  bones  were  examined,  but  in  which  the  pro- 
cess was  present  on  one  side  only,  this  side  was  the  right  in  all ;  but  in 
the  case  where  it  was  present  on  both  sides,  and  unequal,  the  left  was 
much  the  longest. 

As  regards  Sex  and  Age, — The  sex  was  known  in  10  of  the  cases;  3  of 
these  were  iu  males,  and  7  in  females.  In  2  of  the  3  males  it  was  present 
on  both  sides,  and  was  so  in  only  1  of  the  females.  The  specimens  are 
from  subjects  of  all  ages.  Three  of  them  were  young  children,  and  in  all 
of  the  three  the  process  is  well  formed. 

As  regards  t^ie  Arteries. — The  state  of  the  arteries  was  known  in  12  of 

*  Oj).  irtt.,  p.  128.    Phite  x!c*Vi ,  Hgi  9, 
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the  subjects,  and  4  of  these  presenting  the  process  on  both  sides,  we  have 
16  instances  in  which  to  notice  the  relation  of  the  arteries  to  the  process. 

Where  the  artery  is  affected  by  the  existence  of  the  process,  it  leaves 
the  biceps  near  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  passes  down, 
with  the  median  nerve,  along  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  to  reach 
the  concavity  of  the  process,  underneath  which  it  then  passes. 

Out  of  the  16  instances,  in  9,  the  undivided  brachial  artery  deviated 
and  passed  round  the  process;  in  4,  there  was  a  high  division,  one  of  the 
arteries  keeping  normally  along  the  edge  of  the  biceps,  the  other  deviating 
to  i)ass  round  the  process.  The  vessel  which  deviated  in  3  of  these  4  was 
the  principal  trunk,  the  high  radial  not  deviating;  in  the  remaining  in- 
stance— that  by  Tiedemann — the  deviating  vessel  was  a  high  interosseous. 
In  the  remaining  ^3,  there  was  no  deviation  of  the  artery,  although  the 
process  was  present.  In  2  of  these,  the  other  ami  was  in  all  respects 
normal;  in  the  third,  thefe  was  a  long  jjrocess,  and  the  artery  deviated. 

Relation  to  Median  Nerve. — In  all  the  instances  in  which  the  artery 
deviated,  and  in  which  the  position  of  the  nerve  was  known,  it  also  de- 
viated and  passed  around  the  process,  lying  internal  to  the  artery  as  they 
entered  the  arch.  In  3  of  my  cases  the  nerve  deviated  without  the 
artery.  In  at  least  *  2  of  these  it  was  accompanied  by  a  small  artery 
derived  from  the  inferior  profunda,  which  ran  down  with  it  in  the  same 
way  as  the  inferior  j)rofunda  itself  runs  down  with  the  ulnar  nerve.  This, 
however,  was  not  a  leading  vessel,  but  only  a  muscular  branch,  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  elbow,  nor  again  joining  with  the  brachial  or  either 
of  its  divisions  In  every  case  where  there  was  a  process,  whether  short 
or  long,  and  the  nerve  examined,  it  deviated  to  pass  under  the  process, 
whilst  in  3  of  these  instances  the  ai*tery  did  not  deviate  with  it.  This 
points  to  the  inference  that  the  supra-condyloid  foramen  is  provided  not 
so  much  for  the  artery,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  principally  for  the 
nerve. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  V. 

On  the  Existence  of  Suga/r  in  tlw.  Liver  and  other  parts  of  Hyhemating 
Animals,  By  Dr.  G.  Valektin,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Bern;  communicated  by  Wiluam  Brinton,  M.D., 
(Joint)  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  Dr. 
Brinton  by  Professor  Valentin  : 

'*  As  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  something  about  my  researches  on 
the  winter-sleep,  I  venture  to  select  a  point  which  has  lately  excited  much 
attention, — viz.,  the  sugary  content  of  the  organs. 

"  You  are  aware  that  Bernard  discovered  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the 
liver.  His  numerous  experiments  upon  this  subject  were  published  last 
year  in  France  and  Germany,  simultaneously. 

"  It  has  hitheiiio  been  believed  that,  in  continuous  fasting,  the  hepatic 
sugar  constantly  decreases,  and  at  last  altogether  disappears.  Hence  it 
became  interesting  to  deiermiue  how  it  waa  affected  by  hybernation. 
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"  There  are  four  chief  methods  of  recognising  the  sugar : — 

"  1.  Tl'.at  of  Pcligot  and  HelhT.  Wlien  a  sr^lutiou  of  sugar  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  jiotash,  it  becomes  bn^wn  or  browDisb  yellow, 
and  dcvelopcs  a  treacly  odour.  This  method  certainly  recognises  verv 
small  (juantities  (jf  sugar.  But  many  deceptions  may  occur;  aud  it  is  use- 
less for  a  quantitative  detcnninatiou  of  the  saccharine  contents. 

*'  2.  The  fermentation-test  consists  in  the  mixture  of  the  suspected 
saccharine  solution  with  yeast,  and  in  the  decomix)sition  of  tbe  sugar,  under 
w^armth,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  even  with  large  quantities 
of  sugar,  the  exjict  amount  of  this  substance  can  only  be  api>roxiniativel7 
deduced  from  the  carbonic  acid  develoi>ed;  since  considei*able  quantities 
of  this  gas  are  absorbed  by  the  moisture  present.  Ami  an  attempt  to 
exjKil  this  absorbed  gas  by  heat  introduces  grave  sources  of  eiTor  into  the 
experiment. 

*'  3.  Trommcr's  test  is  very  serviceable,  when  people  understand  how 
to  go  about  it :  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  errors  lii-e  very-  easily  made. 
The  best  means  of  applying  it  is  by  Fehling's  solution.*  Aud,  in  orderlo 
be  accurate,  we  must  j)roceed  in  the  following  manner : — We  must  mix 
the  copper  solution  with  the  fluid  to  be  tested,  and  cautiously  "warm  the 
whole  over  the  spirit  lamp,  ivUhout  boiling  it.  Supposing  grajjc,  urinaiy, 
or  hei>atic  sugar  to  be  present,  we  then  see  a  few  bubbles  of  gas,  the 
yellow  colour  of  reduction  breaks  out  in  the  warmest  place,  and  rapidly 
spi*eads  over  the  remainder  of  the  fluid.  Even  when  none  but  minute 
traces  of  sugar  are  present,  the  fluid  becomes  yellow  throughout ;  thou'»h  it 
remains  transpai-ent,  and  only  deposits  its  precipitate  of  oxide  of  copper 
on  long  standing.  And  where  the  whole  contains  a  moderate  quantity 
of  these  kinds  of  sugar,  the  above  procedure  i-enders  it  intensely  yellow 
and  opacjue ;  so  that  we  get  very  voluminous  precipitates  from  but  small 
amounts  of  saccharine  matter.  If  we  boil  the  mixture,  we  now  and  then 
get  a  reduction,  even  in  the  absence  of  grujie  sugar,  or  any  substance  akin 
to  it, — or  in  the  mere  presence  of  other  organic  substances,  whose  nature  I 
should  not  like  to  specify.  Hence  I  should  hesitate  to  refer  to  sugar 
any  of  those  reactions  which  only  appear  a/hr  boiling.  This  procedure 
is  also  well  adapted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  sugar.  For  this 
purpose  I  make  use  of  one  part  of  Fehling's  solution,  and  nineteen  parts 
of  distilled  water.  One  cubic  inch  of  this  corresponds  to  about  •0734 
grains  of  sugar,  and  with  tolerable  care  no  errors  of  impoi*tance  can  be 
committed, 

"  4.  The  polarizing  apparatus  shows  tlic  presence  of  grape  sugar  very 
well,  by  its  rotating  the  plane  of  ]>ohirization  towards  the  right.  For 
mere  ordinary  recognition  in  this  way,  the  small  French  apparatus  ustnl 
to  determine  the  sugary  content  of  milk  (and  consisting  of  two  Nicols 
])risms)  is  (piite  suiHcient.  But  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  quantitative 
researches;  since  one  degree  of  the  scale  corresix»jids  to  I'i  per  ceat.  of 
sugar,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  a  mistake  of  one  degi'ee  in  adjusting  the 
analyzing  prism.  In  order  to  obtain  the  quantities  of  sugar  bj  this 
physical  method,  we  must  have  either  a  larger  scale,  or  a  suitable  prism 
of  calcareous  spar,  instead  of  an  analyzing  Nicol. 

*  Text  Book  of  iniysiology.  p.  293. 
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"  In  examining  any  organ  for  sugar,  it  must  be  cut  into  shreds,  or 
nibbed  down,  and  then  boiled  continuously  with  wat^r.  The  filtered 
solution  is  then  to  be  examined  with  the  copper  test.  Should  this  give 
a  positive  result,  the  observations  must  be  repeated  with  the  solution  of 
caustic  potash  and  the  polarizing  apparatus. 

"  In  a  marmot  which  had  begun  to  hybemate  only  four  days  before, 
but  had  eaten  nothing  for  a  week,  the  stomach  was  found  quite  void  of 
food,  and  containing  nothing  but  the  grayish -white  neutral  substance 
usually  present  during  the  winter-sleep.  The  solution  of  its  liver 
afforded,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  This  observation  rather 
surprised  me,  and  led  me  to  examine  more  carefully  into  the  matter. 

"  A  male  marmot,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter-sleep  had 
weighed  2  J  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  many  days  before 
falling  asleep,  lay  twenty-five  days  fast  asleep  in  a  glass  receiver.  It 
then  woke  up ;  but  fell  asleep  on  the  following  day,  and  again  remained 
eleven  days  in  a  state  of  complete  hybernation.  It  now  woke  up  a 
second  time,  passed  urine  and  faeces  for  the  first  time  since  beginning  to 
hybernate,  and  next  day  fell  asleep  again.  After  lying  three  days  in  this 
state,  it  was  killed  by  being  kept  for  some  hours  in  an  air-tight  receiver. 
The  dark -blue  colour  of  the  tongue  showed  that  it  had  died  of  asphyxia. 
The  body  had  lost  nearly  three  ounces  (about  one-twelfth)  of  its  weight, 
since  the  beginning  of  hy})emation. 

"  The  yellow  and  perfectly  clear  solution  of  the  liver  had  a  neutral 
reaction,  was  unchanged  by  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  was  rendered 
opalescent  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  caused  an  energetic  reduction  of  the 
oxide  of  copper,  acquired  a  deep  yellow  colour  by  boiling  with  solution  of 
potash,  underwent  an  active  termentation  when  mixed  with  yeast,  and 
rotated  the  plane  of  polarization  towards  the  right.  We  had  thus  a 
distinct  saccharine  content  in  the  liver  of  a*  hybemating  animal  which 
had  not  taken  food  of  any  kind  for  more  than  six  weeks. 

"  Assaying  the  fresh  liver  by  means  of  the  prepared  solution  of  copper,* 
showed  that  it  contained  2*87  per  cent,  (by  weight)  of  sugar.  Its  finely 
divided  substance  had  to  be  boiled  with  thrice  its  quantity  of  water, 
renewed  no  less  than  six  different  times,  before  the  last  solution  failed  to 
give  a  saccharine  reaction. 

"  Unexpected  as  were  these  results,  they  were  equalled  by  those  obtained 
from  the  examination  of  other  parts.  Of  these,  the  solid  organs  were 
treated  like  the  liver ;  while  the  blood,  which  remained  fluid  many  days, 
was  merely  boiled  and  filtered.  On  account  of  its  want  of  coagulability, 
it  did  not  require  the  addition  of  any  sulphate  of  soda. 

*'  We  may  group  the  results  of  these  examinations  as  follows: — 

[♦  Should  the  rewler  desire  to  prepare  Ruch  a  golution  for  quantitative  c«timates,  his  simplest 
plan  will  be  that  of  dissolring.  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  3-M  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
1403  grainm  of  tartrate  of  pota&h,  and  4910  grains  of  a  solution  of  soda,  having  the  specific 
gravity  of  1*13.  A  fluid  ounce  of  this  coppery  liquid  corresponds  to  about  two  and  a  half 
(2-5S)  grains  of  grape  sugar  in  the  urine;  which  latter  should  be  diluted  and  dropped  into  it 
until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  be  formed  — W.B.] 
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Original  CommuniccUions. 


[April, 


Reduction  of  Oxide  op  Copper — 


Sl'RONd. 


DecMK'tioii  of  the 
jjiibstaiH'euf  livtT. 
Boiled  mid  ill- 
U*rod  l»loo<l  ll<»w- 
iu^  fnim  an  iiici- 
won  in  tli«'  liver. 
IJile.  (JreyiHli- 
white  gaHtrie 
fluid. 


Weai 


DOCBTFUL. 


Boiled    and 
diaphnigm. 


filtered 


Veky 


WEAK. 


Filtered  dec(K-tion  of 
rifrlit  suprarenal  cap- 
Rule,  an«t  of  the  mus- 
i'ular  substance  of  the 
heart. 


Plltcred  decoc- 
tion of  the 
tonpie,  del- 
toid, uud  peA.'- 
tuRiHs  major. 


No  TRACe. 


FiltOTpfl  decfMtion  of  nt-u 
tral  duodenal  mucus,  o)n- 
tents  of  caecum,  spleen.  K-ft 
supra-renal,  left  laehrvnial 
and  Nubmaxillary  glani". 
h  vbemat  i n j^  ( th \-mu'«  f 
giand,  kidnov,  blaijd*-r 
brain,  and  blfXMl  of  iotV- 
ferior  cava  and  left  Ten- 
triele. 


"  About  ^ths  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  blood  which  had  flowed  from  an 
incision  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  was  boiled,  filtered,  and  assayed  with 
the  prepared  solution  of  copper.     It  yielded  -82  per  cent,  (by  weight)  of 


sugar. 


"  The  bile  and  the  watery  contents  of  the  stomach  were  also  ishown  to 
contain  sn^ar,  by  Fehling's  solution.  But  their  small  quantity  did  not 
suffice  for  the  test  of  fermentation,  and  still  less  for  that  of  polarization. 

''  The  diaphragm,  which  gave  a  marked  sacchai'iue  reaction,  was  care- 
fully washed  with  water  before  being  boiled,  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
hepatic  blood  which  might  have  come  into  contact  with  it.  The  same 
statement  holds  good  of  the  right  supra  renal  ca^jsule  also. 

"  This  diffusion  of  the  sugar  in  a  hyl>emating  maimot  is  reTnaricably 
contrasted  witli  some  observations  of  mine  on  a  young  hedgehog.  Hie 
animal  was  7iot  in  a  state  of  couiplete  hybernation.  It  breathed  deeply 
when  gently  touched  and  shaken;  woke  np  about  every  week  (once 
completely) ;  and  finally  died  after  two  months'  abstinence  from  food. 
Not  a  trace  of  sugar  could  be  found  either  in  the  liver,  the  bile,  the 
diaphragm  or  other  muscles,  the  kidney,  or  the  bladder.  But  one  must 
remember  that,  in  this  instance,  the  winter  sleep  was  imperfect,  respiratioii 
frequent,  and  finally,  death  was  probably  due  to  starvation." 


■1. 


I    i 
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ANNALS  OF  MICROLOGY. 
Bt  Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.B.,  T.C.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Moaonrj  Profeaaor  otAaatomj  to  the  Boyal  Dublin  Sodetj,  Jto.  Ao. 

[Second  Yew.] 

Part  I.  —  Anatomical  and  Physiological  MiCROLOGY-f 

HISTOGENESIS. 

We  have  but  few  researches  to  notice  specially  relating  to  this  subject.  Tlie 
Annalist  has  communicated  some  results  of  investigations  on  the  primary  stages 
of  histogenesis,  which  have  been  already  noticed.!  In  a  critical  review,  which  con- 
tains also  much  highly  valuable  original  matter,  Huxley  has  entered  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cell-theory  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  manner.  § 

•  The  Annals  of  Micrology  gire,  in  two  sections  (Physiological  and  Pathological),  the 
advances  made  in  minnte  anatomy  during  the  year.  The  Qnarterly  Reports  on  Medicine, 
Sargery,  Midwifery,  and  Medical  Jorispnidence,  embody  the  most  important  facts  whidi 
appear  daring  the  last  m<mth  of  one  quarter,  and  the  two  first  months  of  the  succeeding  one. 
In  the  present  No.,  the  Snrgicai  Repeal  has  been  anavoidably  omitted  fbr  want  of  room. 

During  the  months  of  Deoember,  18»8,  January  and  February.  1864,  the  fallowing  fbreigA 
Journals  were  reoeived : 

OERBfAN. 

1.  Archly  fUr  phys.  HeiUnmde,  too  Tlerordt.     1858,  Heft  i ;  1854,  Heft  1. 

3.  ArehiT  des  Vereins  fHr  gemdnschaftUche  Arbeiten.     Band  1.  Heft  8w 
8.  ArohiT  fUr  pathol.  Anat.,  von  Yirchow.    Band  ri.  Heft  3. 

4.  Archir  fhr  Anat..  von  J.  MUIIer.     1853,  Heft  5. 

6.  Archiv  fOr  phys.  und  pathoL  Chemie,  von  HeUer.     Heft  8,  0. 

6.  Zeitschrilt  fUr  rat.  Med.  von  Henle  und  PfeUffer.     Band  iv.  (N.  F.)  Heft  1. 

7.  Zeitschrilt  (Henke's)  fttr  die  Staattarzneikuude,  von  Behrend.     1854.     Heft  1. 

8.  Zeitschrilt  der  K.  K.  Gesell.  der  Aertze  zu  Wien,  von  Hebra.    1858,  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. ; 

1854.  Jan. 

9.  Prag.  YierteUahiKfarilt  f flr  die  Frak.  Heilk.     1858,  Band  xxiv.    (Partly  reviewed  iu  our 

last  number.) 

10.  Sehmidt's  Jahrbncbo'.    1858,  No.  12 ;  1854,  Nos.  1,  2. 

FRENCH. 

11.  Archives  G^n^rales  de  Mddecine.     1853,  Dec. ;  1854,  Jan.  F^v. 

12.  Revue  M6d.  Chir.  de  Paris.     1854,  Jan.  Fev. 
18.  Bull.  Gen.  de  Therapentique.     1854,  Nos.  1 — 8. 

14.  L'Union  M^icale.    Dec.  Jan.  F^v. 

ITALIAN. 

15.  Bulletino  delle  Scienze  Mcdiche.     Bologna.     1853.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 

AMERICAN. 

16.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.     1853,  Nov. 

17.  The  American  Medical  Monthly  Journal.     1854,  Jan.  Feb. 

18.  The  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner.     1853,  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.;  1854,  Jan. 

19.  The  American  Journal  of  Insanity.     1858,  Nov.  Dec. 

20.  The  Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences.     1853. 

21.  The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Jan.  1854  (received  too  late  for  analysis). 

EAST  INDIAN. 

22.  The  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science.     No.  I.    Calcutta.     1853,  Oct. 

1  It  would  greatly  abridge  the  labours  of  literary  resesrch  on  the  part  of  the  '*  Annalists.** 
if  they  were  favoured  with  eariy  copies  of  essays  and  papers.  Such  as  may  be  intended  for 
this  department — the  Annals  of  Miorology — will  readily  reach  us,  if  enclosed  with  exchange 
parcels  of  Reports  and  TransactkMia,  Ibrwarded  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Dublin. 

t  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgloal  Review,  Oet.  1858.  f  Ibid. 
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RPF.riAL  OBdASK^   COSSTITURKTS. 

jUlmminniil  CiiM/imiiilii. — Iji-cmitt'  niiil  (inuninriis*  stnfr,  that  hy  Kubmil 

Croli'iii  IhiiIJcs  to  llic  Hclion  nf  mstiilUxuhle  Dit'ti'-  arid  diiriug  n  month, 
I'ltHiii^ '•I'liHriili'd  iriiii  In'o  siitistunn'^ ;  the  one  Miliiblr  in  acids,  \rhii'h  i)ii<t 
(>^;/jl«  .-  till-  oilier,  insoluble  in  Hi-idx,  in  i-iilli'il  AmT-lgiu.  Tlier  find  i>-]it 
observers)  (li;i1  liliriiir,  MMi  when  n'ndi^ml  white,  presents  two  niicnis4: 
Hriiinits.  libri's  orii  wliili;  or  |i:i1e-vel1iiw  ciilonr.  «-ilh<iut  firthrr  structure, 
nnitiiTons  eorimscli's.  Tlie  litin-R  n'sist  tlir  iictimi  vX  the  ervs1nllii!:ilile  ;ireTie 
fiirsiMiif  lime-  l.iil  llie  cr.qinselrs  dlsiippiir  after  a  fi-w  \\vuni.  After  birinit 
jiTli'd  lo  till'  ai'tion  uf  llie  aeid  for  a  miiiith.  the  Ubres  ore  recramisalilc  nfier 
iidditi<jn  of  :,ii  :ilkidi.  The  lirii  new  miiIbiI mires  hit  eharaeterijiej  bv  the  follf" 
nat'tiinis.  iinlriiitiili'iit  (if  iitelie  iiciil.  Anoxulyin  is  snluble  in  dilute  siiljifa 
uHii,  cxbibiliiiL' 11  nnt  eiilniir;  iiviilvin  is  onlr  ]Mirt It  soluble,  aiul  sbonii  a  ve 
Cdlinir.  The  Ainiier  is  rolmm-d  r'limiiiie,  nr  eiinnibar  red.  by  MiUon's  re-^ 
Ilii:  hitter  n.ssntiH'B  u  rosy  red,  or  is  not  eolourcd  ut  tdl.  Seveml  other  react 
nrueiiumimted. 

jtninml  frlMuf  and  Stiird.^^S  sulHlanec  similar  in  cheminil  reaction  to 
eolhiliisc  of  plants  wasi  tln>l  ili!>eot'ereil  in  the  aieidia.  br  Carl  Schmidt,  mtI 
(iWr\-ntiiins  liave  U-en  ennfinned  by  Ki'illikur,  Ijcmi;!,  SHiacht,  and  il«\lcy.  ^ 
mow  HiiWi|iienllTrHUi'diitImlion  lolhe  ;n<eiit  itiniiliiriiTinslnielurcbrtWfmi 
innbiliml  iiinl  in  llu'  btnii.in  siihjcet  and  the  eelhdiisi;  ti»tne  uf  the  uHcidiu.  In 
enunte  uf  rcsi-arelies  nil  the  Ho-eallrd  nvfira  umi/laffa  uf  the  brain,  he  found  i 
tlieM  b<)dic!i,  nil  ihe  addition  of  iniliue,  first  Hrqiiired  a  imk  blue,  and  on  adt 
nulphiirie  ai-id,  the  bcantiFuI  vinht  reaelii>ii  of  eellulnse  benune  dcveIo)K'd,  bt 
the  mon-  reuiurkubk  by  ctnitrasl  with  the  siirniuiulinic  yrllow  nr  bn)wii  colot 
nitroKi-noiiK  Kultetaneen.  He  usi-s  iin  «|n<'uuH  solution  of  iodine  and  dUule 
jiiiurie  aeid :  and  in  ererv  ease  nilo])t!i  the  iniwt  eiirefid  precautions  to  exel 
all  pnssible  soiirces  uf  ernir.  From  his  researches  he  drava  the  foLlMwiug'  i 
elusions ; 

1.  The  enrpiim  anivlacea  (I'urkinje)  am  chemieall^  different  from  the  onnt 
trie  NpliericDl  ei)rpuse\i-s  of  the  l)ndu-iKiud,  with  wliieh  they  hmc  heoii  liittii 
eoiiftniiideil.  The  orkniiiic  enustitiient  nf  ihe  hmin-sHiul  corpiiseles  is  nianife: 
nilmin'niiiis,  beiiiK<-oliiiired  iiitensi'ly  vellow  by  iodiue  and  aalpburie  acid;  i 
re:ielion  heiiit;  found  not  only  iu  the  sliiid  af  the  pineid  piland  and  tlic  choi 
|ite\iisi's,  hilt  in  that  of  the  I'aeehiimian  (n^uuLitiona,  thu  dura  Ulster,  and  i 
lu  the  HHKuliir  jihitcs  of  the  spinal  araehniiiil. 

•t.  Tlic  ei'Uiilose  e<ir)Hiseles  tuu  fiiiind,  so  fur  na  bis  inTeirt.igations  T«t  rei 
onlv  in  tlie  sidiKtaiiee  nf  the  qifMlii«ia  rrHlrirHliirum,  and  its  )in>toD|:atroiu,  k 
ciaily  thi:  liiiiiift  nf  the  cerchral  \cnlrii-h;s  and  xXic  'KlmtaHlia  gritra  ivji/nifU  «f 
Spinal  iiiamitr,  llic  tnms))arent  ceiitml  iiibms  so  deserilied  by  Kiilliker.} 

'Hie  litiinscnicnibraiu-  nf  the.  ventricles  eniiKistn,  ac<nrdui);to  Vircbow,  of  ab 
tissue  auali^niN  to  the  nonw'etivc  tiuiue,  on  wbi<-b  the  epithelium  rests ;  it  ia 
the  dceiH-Ht  layer  of  this  iiii'iiilimne.  nnd  elosi;  to  the  nrrrr-fibrcs,  that  the  mill 
eor]iUR('li-:i  art'  fimnii  in  utrenlest  quantity,  nnd  fhietly  where  the  eiiciudvint 
tliickcsl.    in  the  Ncptuni,  toniix,  siria  eoniea,  iu  thu  fourlh  rentridc,  tbey 


f{c  dcKrilies  the  ependyma  sa  scndiiifr  pmhininitions  in  between  the  urrv 
eleineiitH.  aniliis  the  result  of  snnic  invesli^Mlioiis  inlo  |atholopcal  conditions, 
yet.  |iiihlishril,  lie  xtntes  his  belii-f  that  a  soft  husie  mass,  must  closely  rclatfi 
1  he  cimxeetirf  mbitatier,  gicnctnites  in-eiywherc  the  nervous  etementti,  binding 
holding  thcui  together;  and  that  this  sulistaneu  is  continned  into  thei  intc 
uf  the  IiiRher  nerves  of  seuiic.  The  ejiuudynui  he  TCgards  as  only  the  free  suj 
ticial  part  of  this  tissue. 

In  the  spinal  murruw,  the  substance  corresponding  to  the  ependyma  lie*  in 

•  Pchialdfi  .Iihrbliclirr.  No.  ID.  lli«3.  t  Ttntum's  Archlr.  Band  Ti.  Ilcfl 
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middle  of  tlie  pjey  matter,  in  the  situaiion  where,  in  the  foetus,  tlie  canal  of  the 
spinal  marrow  runs.  This  ependyma  spuiale  forms  a  fine  continuous  gelatinous 
turead,  as  far  down  as  the  Jilum  termnaU.  It  presents  the  cellulose  granules 
throughout,  but  in  larger  quantity  above  than  below. 

Virchow  failed  to  find  tliese  bodies  in  the  fourth  ventricle  of  a  rabbit.  The  cellu- 
lose corpuscles,  he  considers,  therefore,  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  substance  of 
the  ejiendyma,  and  it  is  probable  they  exist  as  one  of  its  constituents. 

In  the  child,  he  has  as  yet  failed  to  find  them ;  and  ho  therefore  considers  it 
probable,  that  as  they  aj)pear  only  later  in  life,  like  the  brain-sand,  they  result 
Irom  a  pathological  change.  In  further  researches,  he  found  them  in  the  nerves 
of  sense,  in  the  soft  grey  intermediate  substance  of  the  olfactory,  and  in  the 
auditory  nerves :  in  this  hitter  nerve  they  have  been  found  by  Meissner  also. 
Rokitanskj  has  observed  them  in  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  the  bones  in  cases  of 
osteomalacia.  Kolliker  has  seen  them  in  the  retina,  and  they  have  been  found  in 
the  Casserian  ganglion  by  Luschka.  Virchow*  himself  has  since  found  bodies, 
with  the  same  reaction  as  the  corpora  amylacea,  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  in 
the  "  waxy  spleen." 

This  pathological  condition  consists  in  a  peculiar  degeneration  of  the  contents 
of  the  Malpigliian  follicles,  by  which  they  assume  a  gelatinous  aspect ;  they  have 
been  compared  by  Christensen  to  the  sago -grains  swimming  in  soup.  In  the  altered 
contents,  Virchow  found  bodies  resembling  the  cor))ora  amylacea,  but  not  concen- 
trically striated ;  they  are  round  or  slij^htly  angular,  larger  than  the  usual  lympli- 
corpnscles  of  the  follicles,  and  lie  thickly  packed  together.  On  the  addition  of  an 
iodine  solution,  they  assume  a  strong  yellowish-red  colour ;  and  if  sulphuric  acid 
be  added,  a  well-marked  violet  is  produced.  This  reaction  takes  place  more 
quickly  than  in  the  ependyma  corpuscles,  but  appears  to  be  less  permanent  in  the 
corpuscles  of  the  spleen.  This  reaction  was  capable  of  being  produced  on  a 
scale  to  render  it  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Some  of  the  corpuscle!)  dissolved  out 
of  the  tissue,  treated  with  water,  and  t^en  act«d  on  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid, 
exhibited  the  peculiar  coloration  very  clearly.  In  a  specimen  of  'waxy  spleen, 
preser\^ed  in  spirit  in  the  museum  for  some  years,  the  reaction  was  quite  manifest ; 
the  puritj  of  the  colour  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  first  specimen.  Virchow  fur- 
ther noticed  a  remarkable  exemption  from  putrefaction  in  these  bodies;  after 
tliree  weeks'  maceration,  the  corpuscles  exhibited  the  reaction  perfectly.  Sohrant 
has  called  this  waxy  condition  of  the  organ  the  colloid  spleen.  Virchow  thinks  it 
more  probably  due  to  a  cellulose  metophosis  of  the  cells. 

Buskf  has  taken  up  this  investigation,  and  has  arrived  at  results  differing 
somewhat  from  those  of  Virchow.  He  found  the  corpora  amylacea  in  "  enormous 
abundance"  on  the  septum  lucidum,  and  the  choroid  plexuses,  in  the  olfactory 
bulbs,  and  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  brain,  both  cortical  and  medullary, 
contiguous  to  the  olfactory  nerve.  He  also  observed  them  in  great^er  or  less 
quantity  in  almost  all  parts  of  both  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  towards  the  sur- 
face, and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  cerebellum;  their  distribution,  however, 
appeared  irreffular.  They  were  absent  in  the  corpora  striata,  being  replaced  by 
brain-sand.  Tliis  observer,  moreover,  regards  the  oorfmsoles  as  starch,  and  not  as 
cellulose;  and  found  them  to  possess  all  the  structural^  cl^cmical,  and  optical 
properties  of  starch  as  it  occurs  in  plants.  They  varied  in  size  from  less  tnan  a 
blood-disc  to  x^iki  inch  and  more ;  many  of  them  showed  the  same  appearauoo  of 
lamiiiatioa  as  true  starch  corpuscles.  By  Schultz's  solution  of  ohlondo  of  unc 
and  iodine,  and.  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  corpora  amylacea  unfolded 
themselves  into  empty,  flaccid,  thin-walled,  blue  saoculi.  By  simple  watenr  solu- 
tion of  iodine  thoy  were  coloured  deep  blue.  Their  action  oo  polarized  light  was 
similar  to  that  of  starch  corpuscles,  some  of  the  smaller  gfaios  exhibiting  a  sharplT- 
defined  black  cross,  the  lines  intersecting  at  an  angle  ^\\i  degrees  in  the  miodie 
of  the  grain;  in  the  majority,  however,  only  a  singio  long  dark  Una  was  observed 

*  Arcliiv.  Band  vi.  Heft  %  p.  213. 
t  Quartoriy  Juuraak  «£  Micarotf^pie  8«i<;iwe,  JKa  ^-  p.  10$, 
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Many  pfinlfLs  of  sabulous  uwittiT — the  orilinary  bntin-stind  corpuscles — a]i]H-Hj 
tx)  br  Iwlir**!  \\\  irrr^'ular  uiasscs  of  an  iinnmturc  coimt'Ptm^  tissue;  aud  on  1 
addition  uf  indiuf,  <'ac}i  mass  of  crvr^tals  w^is  secu  to  be  surrounded  with  an  ir 
^ular  iniuvpariMit  border,  M'bii'li,  on  the  addition  of  iodino,  tuniod  of  a  li^ 
j)tiq»lish-pink,  thus  ('l«)s»ly  resrniblin«i  tho  early  rondition  of  tlic  cellulose  wall. 
In  councxinu  with  this  su!»jc('t,  it  may  l)e  int crest. in u:  to  refer  to  the  re>earcJ 
of  Sehultze.*  whieh  «»<»  to  establish  an  identitv  between  a  certain  colnuriiij;  luatl 
present  in  several  animals  (Hydra, Turbellarife,  &c.,  also  several  Infusoria),  and  t 
ddoropliyll  of  ]»liints.  It  is  ])rob:d)le,  in  a  ccnisiderable  decree,  that  further  invi 
tip^diiM)  will  show  still  ^Teaier  resenibhmce  in  the-  eonstitucuts  of  aniinal  a 
vegetable  or^^nisms. 

nKFiMTK  von  I'll  ir  elkmf.nts. 

S/if'i'/i/ff/'i'  Pdt-firlrfi. — r»iKNKTTf  has  instituted  a  series  of  researches  on  t 
origin,  nmile  of  development,  and  nature  of  these  particles,  amoufj  the  four  cia^s 
nf  vert  tl  ante  animals.  In  rrlViriwM- to  the  (piestion  of  the  nature  of  tliti  lining"  of  r! 
zM'niinal  tubrs,  he  .stntc'^  thai  in  tin-  tube<i  of  the  testes  of  animals  wliieli  haven 
arrived  at  tin-  «;:e  of  imbi-rty,  a  simple  e]»ith»"lial  lininir  is  fouiul,  the  cells  of  whii 
do  not  (lilVtT  frnm  tlju^e  of  the  jKivemrnt  fonn  eoveriuij  nuieons  nu'niijraTH 
When,  however,  the  piuralixe  fnnetinn  beLrins  to  be  ih'veloped,  the  elianicter 
the  e<lls  srt'm>  to  nnd<ri:o  nmililii'Mtiiui ;  tin-y  a]>pear  to  jiass  to  a  luLrlier  i^radt- 
function,  but  \ulhon1.  a-?  he  <a\s,  iosin::  their  primitive  tvpc  as  e]Mtheli:il  e*^ll 
lie  airi'ees  in  the  oi)iniiin  of  J(o))in  as  to  a  se;;menta1ion  of  the  vitellus.  He  fuDov 
and  eontirms  the  eliirf  stalemenis  and  ^iewsof  Kolliker  and  Wa«^ner.  This  pap 
contains  inu^'h  interesting  matter,  and  is  illustrated  bv  au  excellent  lithograj»li 
plate. 

JUi/oif. — Sveral  valua))h'  ]»a)>ers  on  this  snbjeet  have  Wn  published  by  Wi 
LiAU.s;J  they  end»raee  a  very  wide  ticld  of  invest igsit ion,  bi'ing  devoted  to  tl 
comparative  microlo;ry,  chemistry,  physiology,  aud  pathoh)i^y  of  this  lliiid. 

AefT  Foi'.,i,(f'nhi  t'f  liUmd  //////  Blouilrr**els.\ — ^The  free  formal  ion  of  blood  in  z 
orp::inizabie  exudation,  admitted  liv  Kolvitan.^ky,  Vo^el,  and  KugcL  appears  to  I 
coniirmt'd  by  the  restarehes  of  Wkdi.  ;  he  has  not,  however,  been  able  to  dctermii 
whether  tlw  blood-i.-orimscles  an^  nucleated  at  their  orijrin  or  not.  He  iiiaiutaii 
the  free  formation  of  bloodvessels  in  au  exudation,  inde})endcutlv  of  aiiv  connexiti 
with  the  vessels  of  the  surroundini:^  parts.  He  believes  the  fibre-cells  to  have 
power  of  independ(*nt  subdivision  or  nartit ion ;  I)eside.s  the  two  regular  termini 
prolon*:ntii)us  nf  these  cells,  he  has  observed  a  third,  which  lies  somewhat  iitart 
to  the  middle  of  the  cell-iwtly,  the  cell-nueleus  ]in.'sentiniy  at  the  same  lime 
lateral  extensi«)n,  whieh  proceeds  to  a  sejKiration  as  the  process  of  ixirtltiou  iu  tli 
cell  advances  from  both  lu'oh mirations  towards  the  bodv.  riradually  two  cells  ar 
formed,  whieh  lie  oblicpiely  towards  eaeh  other.  Wlien  the  fibre-cells  are  ileA< 
lo|)ed  in  ijreat  (puiuuty.  as  in  eanerr,  we  thi'u  lind  an  enrin>  svstcm  of  chains  i. 
fibre-cells,  with  deutritic  branehiuirN.  The  nuclei  lie  with  their  long  axis  iu  th 
din^ction  of  the  branelies,  iu  i»bli(pu'  lines,  whieh  inili«*ale  a  spiral  arraugenicn 
A  laver  of  tran>versely  dispo'^ed  nnelei  is  added  afterwards.  Those  vesselS  whic 
result  from  the  ])roeess  of  free  formation,  subsecpienlly  unite  with  those  of  tli 
neighbouring  tisisue,  aud  thus  a  colhiteral  circulatiou  is  established. 

Nnnierirul  Ksftiutafiun  t)/ BkHd-curfinst^ltn. — Since  our  last  notice  of  this  mode  ( 
investigation  of  the  blood,  iutroduci'd  bv  Vierordt,  further  researches  liave  bee 
made  in  the  sanu*  direetion  l)y  tliis  ol)scrver  himself,  as  well  as  bv  other 
W'klcke&I'  connnunieales  the  results  of  a  tolerably  extensive  inqiurj',  with  uscfi 

*  .StM>  .louniul  of  .MioiMi^Mi]>ic  Science,  ^'o.  4.  p.  378,  1853. 

t  Meinoira  of  Aiiicrifiui  AcHdciiiy  of  Artu  ami  .<^ieiicc8,  vol.  v.  part  1,  p.  39. 

X  Philosophical  TniiiiiRCtioiiit,  jwrt  'i.  Isod.     See  alM  late  Domben  of  tld8  Jounud. 

\  Schmidt  ii  .lahrbttclier,  Mo.  li*,  p.  29.'i,  18AS. 
y  Arcliiv  ded  Vercina  fUr  Ueiut-in.  AxU'iten,  Band  1.  Ueft  2.     Gottiacni,  18AS. 
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modifications  in  the  modes  of  eniimerationy  by  which  the  process  can  be  performed 
much  more  expeditiously  than  by  Vierordt's  original  method.  He  employs  a 
special  form  of  micrometer,  divided  into  a  known  nnmber  of  parallelograms,  each 
of  wliich  is  indicated  by  a  particular  number ;  and  also  a  capillary  tube  of  particular 
dimensions.  He  has  estimated  the  quantity  of  blood-corpuscles  in  his  own  blood 
as  4,600,000  to  the  cubic  millimetre.  He  states  that,  for  practical  pui-poses, 
enumerations  to  the  extent  of  from  2000  to  3000  blood-corpuscles  permit  us  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  corpuscles  to  the  volume  of  the 
blood. 

In  a  short  subsequent  communication,  he  describes  a  method  of  approximately 
estimating  the  quantity  of  blood-corpuscles,  by  a  process  of  quantitative  dilution 
of  the  blood,  and  comparison  of  the  colour  of  solutions  thus  prepared  with  a  deter- 
mined colour  scale. 

By  both  methods  he  has  already  arrived  at  some  interesting  comparative  results. 
Thus,  healthy  blood  (his  own)  contained  4,600,000  blood-corpuscles  to  the  cubic 
millimetre ;  a  case  of  hemiplegia  after  apoplexy,  3,900,000 ;  a  case  of  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  3,800,000 ;  a  case  of  hysteria,  3,800,000 ;  a  drunkard,  3,500,000 ; 
a  case  of  diseased  uterus,  with  profuse  leucorrhcea,  3,300,000 ;  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  last  stage,  2,400,000. 

Blood-Crptallization, — L.  Teicumann*  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystals 
from  blood  without  any  preparatory  evaporation,  by  the  addition  of  four,  five,  or 
more  parts  of  water  to  one  of  blood,  and  allowing  the  fluid  to  stand  sufficiently 
long.  In  this  way,  and  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  piece  of  cork  under  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  covering  glass,  he  has  produced  crystallization  in  the  blood  of  all  the 
animals  he  examined,  and  in  all  the  blood-vessels  iuiliscriminately.  His  observa- 
tions were  conducted  on  the  blood  of  man,  oxen,  swine,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  fish ; 
frogs'  blood,  for  a  time,  formed  the  only  exception.  This  observer  believes  that 
the  crystallizable  substance  is  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles ;  he  has  procured 
crystals  from  the  filtered  washings  of  the  blood-cake,  and  states  that  he  found 
them  more  perfect  the  more  the  corpuscles  were  freed  from  serum  and  fibrin. 
With  regard  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  he  has  observed  that  the  slower  the 
evaporation  takes  place,  the  more  complete  will  the  crystals  be ;  but  if  it  be  re- 
quired to  produce  them  quickly,  the  temperature  may  be  slightly  raised,  but  it 
must  not  be  carried  to  the  point  at  which  tiie  albumen  coagulates.  In  subsequent 
experiments  on  frogs*  blood,  he  procured  crystals  by  the  addition  of  a  very  consi- 
derable quantity  of  water,  at  a  very  low  temjperature ;  the  quantity  of  the  crrstals 
was  proportionately  smaller  than  in  other  specimens  of  blood,  and  they  are  always 
colourless  when  thus  obtained.  From  blood  four  months  old,  and  also  from  dried 
blood,  he  has  succeeded  in  forming  crystals. 

Hdmin  Oryntah. — By  this  name  Teichmann  designates  crystals  obtained  by 
treating  the  mass  of  dried  blood-corpuscles  in  liydrocWoric,  acetic,  oxalic,  tartaric, 
citric,  or  lactic  acids,  under  a  glass  cover  in  a  temperature  of  20°  to  50°  R.  These 
crystals  have  a  yellow,  brick -red,  brown,  or  black  colour ;  they  form  rhombic  prisms, 
or  sometimes  stella;,  needles,  or  granules,  like  those  of  black  pigment.  They  are 
insensible  to  the  action  of  air,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  acetic, 
hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids ;  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  howc%  er,  they  arc  entirely 
dissolved ;  they  are  solu])le  in  dilute  liquor  potassae,  but  become  blackened  in  this 
fluid  when  concentrated ;  concentrated  sulpnuric  acid,  and  still  more  readily  am- 
monia, dissolves  them.  To  the  substance  which  undergoes  this  form  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  which  he  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  he  gives  the 
name  of  Hamin ;  he  considers  it  to  be  different  from  the  haematin  of  fresh  blood, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  also  from  the  haematoidin  forming  the  crystab 

*  Ueber  die  Krysuaiizatkm  der  orgaiiiiicheii  BerlandtheUe  des  Blut^^.  Z«itschrift  fUr  rat. 
Med.,  N.  F.,  Band  iii.  Ueft  8.  For  an  account  of  pmfioua  remarohet  on  tbU  subject,  see  the 
number  of  thi«)0wnial  for  Oct.  16ft8^      .;  / 
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drsrril)cil  l)v  ZNvifkv  luul  Virchow.  ITo  has  olitainoclllnniiii  crvslals  in  the  bloc-dff 
\arioiis  uniin:ils.  tinallv,  \\v  cfMitidtTs  tlic  black  pi^iicnts  a&  fonns  of  unilcvclop?.! 
cryjjtaLs  in  ilirtfii-iit  (l«'«^n*cs  of  oxyilatioQ.  As  a  pnictical  rtifjult  of  the  kuowltrdi:.' 
of  tlif  |)rn])j  riirs  of  lliuiiin,  he  sutrtjrests  the  oniph)ynieni  of  the  above  uiampuf> 
tiuiLs  to  obtiilji  erystuls  iu  ca?$t's  of  siispirious  spots  aud  stuiiis. 


rKRMANENT   TISSX-ES. 


iSV/z/f'////"/'  of  the  Cornea. — Two  opinions  seem  chiefly  to  prevail  with  regard  I' 
the.  hi-^loloirieal  cleineiits  of  the  corura:  (//)  that  it  is  couiposed  of  intercrussiuj: 
buiulles  of  libn.s;  {h)  tJiat  it  is  of  biuicUar  structure.  His,*  who  has  made  sOLir- 
rcMsirehrs  mi  its  structure  ujuler  the  dirr-elion  of  Virchowr,  considers  that  m'JCi 
of  tills  ditl'i  iviice  of  o])iuioM  has  aris<ru  from  the  diircri.*ncc  of  the  pnjccJurn 
adopted  in  its  dijisretiou  by  diffirrent  anatomists.  This  obs<;r\'er  finds  two  disliiu.i 
eleinrnis — corpuM'K's  yielding  protein  eomiHiunds,  and  iut  creel  hilar  substa:i«i:- 
yiclilinjj:  jrelatine.  The  corpuscles  arc  those  described  by  Virolujw  as  cells.  Tit? 
"cornuscles  nmy  be  demonstrated  by  treating  the  cornea  with  strongs  hydrochiori 
nf'iu,  or  by  boilinij:  it  in  diblilled  water  for  from  thirtv  to  forty  hours.  '  The  iiisf- 
\\\hV:  lloeeident  remainiler,  when  examint-d  under  the  microscope,  exhibits  th- 
corpUM'lis  forming  a  continuous  meshwork.  They  apjH'ar  as  ver^-  clear,  liphtlr 
gijinular,  ilattifned  bodies,  chielly  j)olyhedi!il,  with  numerous  pi*oIon(;3itioiLS  ou  a!, 
siilf.'!,  some  of  which  braneii,  ana>t«>m(»sc,  and  so  not  unfrcquently  form  a  s»miiii 
ni-t\vt»rk.  The  membrane  of  tlu!  eorpusehis  is  marked  by  a  dark  border;  tb; 
nuel.'ii.s,  which  uMially  contains  in  its  interior  many  shimnj^  miclet>b*,  is  so  palt 
that  it  is  vlilHeult  to  establish  its  presence;  it  is,  however,  proportionately  larcf, 
and  of  round  form.  His  has  never  seen  simple  nmnd  or  spindlc-sLajH'd'celli'iu 
the  e=>i'nea;  and,  from  the  form  of  the  elements  just  desciilnrd,  he  euiislders  it  tu 
prcsciii  r;reatest  similiU'ity  to  osst^ous  tissue.  By  nitric  acid  and  ]>olash  the  cor* 
piiseij>  are  coloured  yellow,  whereby  they  exhibit  a  relaiion  to  the  protein  l)odii>. 
while  un  aqueous  solution  of  the  intere4.'llular  substance  gives  a  choudrin  reaeiii.i'.i. 
lu  x-rtical  sections,  the  corpuscles  appear  between  the  layers,  which  oecasiom%l 
Henle  to  consider  them,  when  lirst  described  by  Virehow,  iis  pale  interspaces  with 
dark  Ixxhes  lyin«j:  iu  them.  In  parallel  sections,  however,  they  arc  best  seen,  a|- 
peaiinir  to  be  aiTanjujed  iu  a  certain  order,  and  often  witli  gn^eat  regularitv;  the 
prolongations  of  eonliicuous  cells  anastomose,  and  thus,  as  l)efore  observed,  tonu  a 
small  network.  The  lutereellular  substance  readily  splits  into  line  liimellie,  uud 
then  into  librils. 

With  a  view  to  test  tiie  statements  of  Bowman,  that  the  cornea  contains  ;i 
system  of  tubes  sul)servient  to  its  nourishment,  11  is  made  a  niuuber  of  iiijcciioas 
partly  with  quicksilver,  partly  with  ollu^r  substances,  aud,  amount  Ihcni,  with  tin' 
ocidar  pit,nnent  suspended  in  water.  He  cimcludes  titat  the  iiassage  of  the  injec- 
tions, often  remarkably  regular,  Ls  {iccompli?>lied  by  a  splitting  of  the  corneal  su'> 
stance,  first  into  kimella*,  and  then  into  lil)rils.  Coecius,  as  the  result,  of  a  series 
of  inject ioiLs  from  the  bloixlvessels,  luis  advanced  an  opinion  that  tlie  corpuscles 
(which  he  considers  as  nuclei)  are  in  direct  connexion  with  the  central  lumen  uf 
the  vessels.  Ills,  from  an  examination  of  some  of  the  preparations  of  Coci*iu>, 
thinks  tJiis  opinion  uutounded,  though  he  admits  that  such  a  direct  conncxiuu  >«f 
cellular  structurtis  with  bhxuhessels  is  not  without  analogy,  H.  Midler  haviu;: 
oliserveil  it  in  the  Cephalopoda. 

Articrtlar  CuttiUujv. — ItKjpKEBxf  couununicatcs  the  n-sults  of  researches  under- 
taken to  determine  the  rehitive  thickness  of  articular  caitila«;es  at  diifcrent  i>eriMds 
of  life.  A  very  gv  iu>ral  (jpiniou  lias  prevailed  that  th(;y  gi-aauBlly  undergo  uiniiuu- 
tion  in  tliiekness;  and  statements  liave  been  made*  to  this  e'lfcct  by  the  chief 
writers  ou  tlie  gmwih  and  structure  of  bone  aud  cartilage.    In  opposition  to  these 

*  VcrhAndliiugcu  der  1*1171.  Med.  Gctell.  WUnburg,  lUnd  iv.  Hclt  I,  p.  90. 
\  ISdinborgli  Monthly  Jonmal,  Jau.  1864. 
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vicwH,  Redfom  finds,  from  a  series  of  comparative  measurements,  that  articular 
cartilages  do  not  become  sradually  thinner  as  life  advances,  and  that  they  are  not 
imifonnly  thinner  in  aged  persons  than  in  early  life.  He  has  also  obtained  addi- 
tional evidence  in  support  of  his  opinion  that,  as  life  advances,  these  structures, 
and  particularly  in  certain  joints,  change  their  elementary  characters,  and  become 
libro-cartilaginous,  or  altogether  fibrous ;  he  terms  this  change  the  senile  degene- 
ration of  cartilage. 

Structure  of  Dentine* — A  vcij  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Salter, 
contains  the  results  of  original  investigations,  and  also  gives  a  valimble  summary 
of  the  researches  of  Czennak.  He  finds  that  the  curves  of  the  so-called  contour 
markings  are  in  proportion  to  the  primary  curves  of  the  dentinal  tubes  at  any 
particumr  spot,  and  cross  them  at  right  angles.  With  a  power  of  200  linear, 
these  patches  are  seen  to  consist  of  globular  masses  of  dentine,  more  or  less 
isolated;  they  are  traversed  by  dentinal  tubes;  their  diameter  varies  from  -^ili 
of  an  inch  to  t^ i^th.  Sometimes  a  large  globule  shows  as  many  as  five  or  six 
tubes  traversing  it.  These  globules  are  regarded  as  the  chief  agents  in  the 
calcifying  process:  an  arrest  of  calcification  at  the  globular  stage,  explains  the 
phenomena  of  contour  marking,  which  is  thus  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be 
regarded  as  an  abnormal  condition. 

Wc  iihall  here  only  refer  to  a  valuable  jiaper  by  Huxley,  on  the  *  Development 
of  Teeth.'  One  of  his  chief  and  most  important  conclusions  is,  that  all  the 
tissues  of  the  tooth  are  formed  beneath  the  ouiiemcnt  membrane  of  the  pulp,  and 
that  they  are  consequently  all  to  be  regarded  as  true  dermic  structures,  none 
epidermic.f 

CONTRACTILE   TISSUES,   MUSCLE. 

Contractile  Substance  of  Animah.X — Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  still  so 
obscure,  that  we  g^ladly  receive  any,  even  small,  contributions  to  it.  Ecker 
describes  the  following  lorras  under  which  it  occurs : — 

1.  A  transparent,  homogeneous,  stnictureless  substance,  reticulated,  with  clear 
spaces,  contractile  in  all  directions,  and  continuous  throughout  the  whole  body, 
or  even  constituting  the  CTcater  mass  of  it;  no  nervous  system  being  prescait ; 
this  he  calls  the  "amorpnous  contractile  substance."  (Infusoria;  Hydra;  Hy- 
dioida.)     This  corresponds  to  Lebert's  anhistic  tissue  of  spontaneous  movement. § 

2.  A  transparent,  homogeneous,  structureless  substance,  non-tibrillated,  but 
divided  into  isolated,  muscle-like  portions;  an  appearance  of  nerves.  (Systolida; 
young  insect  larva;.) 

3.  A  substance  comj^msed  of  fibres,  and  contractile  in  the  direction  of  these 
fibres.     "  Formed  contractile  substance,  or  muscular  substance." 

4.  Contractile  cells,  leaving  out  of  view  the  Gregarina  and  ciliated  cells, 
occurring  in  only  the  embryonic  condition  according  to  Ecker,  but  according  to 
Huxley  they  abound  in  the  tissue  of  Medusee,  Hydra,  and  even  in  higher  animals. 

Inquiries  are  still  to  be  prosecuted  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  coutractQe 
tissue,  on  which  subject  little  or  no  knowledge  exists. 

Twin  Spiral  of  Muscles. — Dr.  Barry  continues  the  publication  of  his  sincnlar 
views  on  the  structure  of  muscle.  They  will  be  found  in  several  numbers  of  the 
'  Philosophical  Magazine.* 

Muscular  Tissite  of  Skin. — ^Li8Ter||  has  conducted  some  researches  which  verify 
the  discoveries  of  Kolliker  regartog  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  skin  and  its 

*  Journal  of  Mkroscopio  Science,  No.  4,  p.  263, 1853.  t  Ibid.  No.  S,  1668. 

X  Siebold  and  KolUker'«  Zeitschrift,  vol.  L  p.  218:  we  qiuote  from  Journal  of  Microacippic 
Science,  No.  6,  p.  ill. 

S  See  Lyons*  Retroepect  of  Mlcro«Gopic  Investigation  :  Dublin  Qnarterlf  Jonrnal  of  Medi- 
cine, Aug.  1860.  .     ,    ,  ,      ,  ,    ,    . 
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uiipcndafcos.  lie  rccniDini'nds  s('Ctioll^$  to  be  made  from  portions  of  interninie&T, 
as  the  scalp,  attrr  Umui^  alluwcd  lo  tii-y  to  a  horny  statu  for  twenty-four  bour«. 
ULs  s<.'ctioIl^  iiiul  drawiiiLrs  islinw  \\w  muscles  in  all  c»>os  to  arise  from  th«  DirN 
snpertii'ial  i)ai't>  of  ihr  (V>ninn,  and  to  pass  down  ohliqiielv  to  their  iiLStrrtiou'' 
into  I  he  lirtir  folliclr'>.  iiriiiHiiialclv  bilow  [\\o.  sebaceous  glauds;  and  ihfv  f. 
plured  on  the  side  to  whicrh  the  hair  slopes,  which  nsidilv  cxjilains  their  action  ii 
pnKlueinir  «n'et  i<m  of  llu'  Imir  in  h<irripilai  ion.  In  tniusverse.  srctions,  the  rnuj-fi.r 
appean-d  tjftrn  eirt'ul:u\  ]u»lvu'*ninl,  or  elliptical,  constitntinp"  more  or  less  rOuViu.' 
biindh'S:  ln'  slates  their  averatrr  diainerer  jls  ,fl-r,th  of  an  incli,  less  than  half  th. 
htated  hy  K«»lliker.  He  has  faih'd  to  con  linn  lleule's  statement  that  musculs- 
tissue  rxi^t^*  in  parts  destilule  of  hairs. 

CUi'r/ — rt-in'lnrfinu  of  CUltirjf  Motiott. — ViRCiiow's  observations  on  the  vt 
pnuluction  of  ciliary  nioti()n  by  tln^  action  of  u  solution  of  caustic  j)Ota.<h  de^^ni 
attention.     Thev  have  been  ali'cadv  noticed  in  the  *  Aniuds  of  Pbvsioloffv.'* 

Ml'COLS  memukvxes.     glaxdilar  appauatus,  kc 

Ganhic  'Mitiu^m  Mt'hihnnifi. — Opport  mil  ties  but  very  raivlv  oceur  of  exaniiuin! 
the  gastric  nnicous  membrane  in  a  tVesh  and  normal  state  in  the  liuninn  subjeo! 
In  a  case  of  suicidal  drowniui:  of  a  female,  vrliose  hody  \v;is  obtained  appareml; 
a  short  lime  after  drath  tortk  [ilace,  Koliikerj-  made  several  investi^pitions,  jind  o: 
the  gastric  innctnis  mcudiranr.  amouirst  otlier  ]»arts.  Parlienlar  attention  xri: 
direct<jd  to  the  inland ular  appar;itn>.  The  jrastric  glands  were  found  to  pn^Si-n 
great  variety  of  form,  but  aihuitifd  of  being  reduord  to  three  tyjjcs.  (//I  Sinr'jli 
utricular  jrlands.  with  Hat  scale-like  cells,  ih)  Compiuuid  utrieular  g-Jands.  wit  I 
similar  ciUs.  In  Comjuuind  utricular  ghuuls,  with  cylinder  epithoiium.  IT' 
first  form  is  the  moM  common,  and  eorn>]ionds  with  that  already  described  in  Li 
work  (ui  llisitijoicy,  and  <»ei.'iirs  ehirlly  in  the  middle  zoiu^  The cotH}iOf*Mfi  vtricH'tt 
(jhtrtdn  irith jliif  tvlhy  oceur  in  the  cardiac  zone.  They  c^nmnenccbj  atul3<^  U  (.)4— 
O-OS'"""  long,  M  o;i — tiOl"*'"  broad,  linrd  with  cylinders,  which  at  a  certain  poin 
divides,  lirst  info  two  or  three,  inul  then  into  four  or  s(  veu  long  cylindrical  utricle^ 
lined  with  ilat  cells,  and  wliicii  run  side  In  side  to  the  base  of  the  luueous  mcui 
bnmc. 

The  termiuMl  utricles  liavc  a  peculinr  \aricosc  appearance,  owing  to  muiicrouj 
lateral  dilatations.  Kolliker  could  not  observe  the  "ghuides  cu  grappc"  in  tLL 
situali(Mi,  though  he  found  them  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arso]>hageiil  nicmbranc 
Th<'  third  form,  nmin'mwl  Kfrirnfur  ijhimls^  with  cylinder  epithelium,  occurs  in  th( 
pyloric  zone,  rcsemhles  that  last  described  in  basic  form:  tne  utricles  arc,  bovevcr 
jarj;er.  In  the  jjImcc  of  scale  or  Ilat  cells,  they  arc  entirely  tilled  with  shori 
cylind(rrs,  in  which  a  fine  moh'cular  fat  was  observed;  neither  simple  glands  uoi 
tiie  "glsindes  en  grapj)e''  were  observable  here.  JSuunning  up  hLs  oW^rvalions  i\ 
conij)arison  wiiii  those  of  other  recent  iiupiirers,  he  finds  a  general  corresjioudcnc* 
between  his  resnlts  and  theirs:  with,  however,  a  few  points  of  differcne*;,  priucipail; 
regarding  the  distinction  of  the  varieties  of  tjlands  just  descrilx^d.  Kinliker  e<m 
Jirms  the  opinicm  of  Donders  as  to  the  existence  of  two  varieties  of  glands— 
j)roper  gastric  glands  and  muc<ius  glands.  lie  lias  also  obsened  contriictile  fibre 
cells  between  the  pro[)cr  gnstrie  glands,  but  denies  the  existence  of  the  spira 
iibrt?  ct^lls  investing  the  glands,  as  desr/rihed  by  Ecker;  the  nuclei  nMuarked  b) 
tiie  latter  observer,  he  considers  to  belong  to  the  gland-membrane.  In  (he  mit<-oti 
uiembmue  of  the  ifttesfiur,  in  the  same  cast*,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  villi  wen 
vciT  well  shown.  Resides  tliese  libres,  the  villi  exhibited  very  numerous  suial 
nuclei,  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  vessels  by  their  smaller  size,  round  form 
and  the  absence  of  vesieidar  appearance  ami  of  nuclei.     Virchow  is  disposed  Xk 

•  Soc  our  lart  nniubcr,  p.  2fl2. 
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consider  these  nuclei  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  villi  to  lie  in  small  ronnd  cells, 
which  become  transformed  into  pigment  cells.  Kolliker  and  H.  Midler  have 
aetually  found  cells  with  similar  nuclei  in  isolated  villi  in  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum.  ■ 

Cells  of  (he  Villi. — In  his  '  Microscopic  Anatomy/  Kolliker  describes  openings 
in  the  cells  of  the  villi  in  the  rabbit.  M(Te  recently,  Briicke  describes  these 
openings  as  a  normal  condition  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi.  Kolliker, 
however,  failed  to  detect  them  in  the  case  in  question,  and  seems  to  consider  the 
appearance  of  openings  to  be  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  cells  on  the  addition  of 
water. 

Spleen. — In  the  case  of  suicide  above  alluded  to,  Kolliker  was  able  to  confirm 
Ms  former  observations  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  blood-vessels  within  tlie 
Malpighian  vesicles.  Gerlach  had  also,  by  independent  investigations,  confirmed 
this  view:  he  found  within  the  vesicles  very  evident  capillaries  and  even  small  veins, 
which  branched  off,  not  from  the  vessels,  which  bore  the  vesicles,  but  from  those 
of  the  pulp.  Kolliker  failed  to  find  Ivmphatics  in  the  spleen,  and  still  doubts  the 
recently  stated  connexion  between  tiie  Malpighian  vesicles  and  the  lymphatics. 
The  pulp  of  the  perfectly  fresh  spleen  exliibitcd  no  trace  of  the  spindle-shaped 
cells,  compared  by  Kolliker,  who  first  observed  them,  to  muscular  fibres;  these 
cells  became  visible  only  after  the  spleen  had  lain  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
in  greater  (quantity  the  more  the  organ  appeared  decomposed.  Ho  is,  therefore, 
now  of  opinion  that  they  belong  to  the  epithelium  of  the  vessels.  Jfcleferring  to 
his  hypothesis  that  the  blood  corpuscles  undeiigo  disintegration  in  the  spleen, 
Kolliker  states  that  he  inclines  more  and  more  to  the  opinion,  that  all  changes  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  effected  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ,  belong  to  the  order 
of  abnormal  phenomena:  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  spleen  is  an  organ  in  which 
noiToal  blood-corpuscles  are  disintegrated,  this  change  is  acoompliahed  only  within 
the  vessels. 

Malpighian  Bodies  of  Spleen. — Huxley*  oommunicatcs  the  results  of  researches 
on  these  bodies  in  man,  the  sheep,  pig,  rat,  and  kitten.  In  all  these  animab  he 
finds  that  one  or  more  minute  artenal  twigs  enter,  and  frequently  subdivide,  in  the 
substance  of  the  Malpighian  body,  making  their  exit  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
finally  breaking  up  into  minute  branches  in  the  pulp.  The  mode  of  demonstration 
adopted,  is  to  place  a  thin  section  of  a  fresh  spieen  under  the  simple  microscope, 
weak  syrup  being  added  so  as  to  retain  the  colouring  matter  in  the  blood-vessels, 
and  thus  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  natural  injection.  Slight  manipulation  with 
needles,  or  gentle  pressure  with  a  thiu  glass  cover,  renders  the  bodies  transparent, 
when  a  quarter-inen  lens  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  above  described. 
In  man,  the  structure  of  the  minute  arterial  twigs  is  the  same  within  the  bodies 
as  elsewhere;  both  the  transversely  (smooth  muscular^  and  longitudinally  fibrous 
casts  are  well  develo[>ed.  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  is  stated  to  produce  a  clear 
line  external  to  the  former,  representing  the  innermost  portion  of  the  tunica 
adcentiiia,  which  passes  into,  and  is  continuous  with,  the  Malpighian  pulp.  This 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Midler.  Besides  the  arterial  ramifications,  there  exists 
also  within  the  bodies  a  tolerably  rich  network  of  capillaries. 

The  author  considers  that  the'  interior  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  fiUed  with  a 
substance  as  solid  as  any  other  indifferent,  tissue;  he  has  not  found  any  fluid,  as 
admitted  by  Kolliker  and  others;  he  describes  it  as  consistiiig  of  a  homogeneous, 
transparent,  structureless  matrix,  containing  closely-set  rounded  or  polvgonal 
vesicular  bodies  from  yrVijth  of  an  inch  to  ^rW^  in  diameter,  and  usually  con- 
taining from  one  to  three,  sometinies  more,  minute  granules.  Mr.  Huxloy  does 
not  regard  them  as  true  cells,  but  such  are  occasionally  met  with.  He  denies  a 
true  "  wall"  to  the  Malpighian  body  in  the  human  subject,  but  agrees  with  Wharton 
Jones  as  to  its  presence  in  these  bodies  in  the  sheep;  he  has  not  found  the 
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*' j;r;unilar  riM'iiibranc"  of  Saiidors,  but  ooiifinns  the  statements  of  this  obiserTcr 
ami  Ki)llilvfr  a^  to  tin."  pn'M-nci-  of  a  iiifshwork  of  nalc  fibres  ou  the  exterior  of  rb- 
builio.  Ill*  coiicliuk'N  tliat  thr  Malpi^hian  biKUrs  of  the  iiviin ma] ian  spleen  v^ 
not  ( liiM-d  tolliclo.aiul  that  tlicv  liavc  uo  analogy  with  t]ic  aeiiiiof  ordiiiiln-  glanis. 
but  liiat  tht'V  arc  )M)itious  of  the  hphu>u  cvci^'wuere  ei>utiuuoiis  with  the  reMof  1*5 
sub>laii(;(%  but  ili>tiiif;ui^h('«.l  fntui  it  (//),  by  iiuiucdiutclv  burroiiudin^  aiiJ,  ^  i: 
>vi:rr,  nplacintr  thr  tuuiai  adnuitU'ut  of  the  nrtiTies;  \l)  by  cuntuiiiiiig  no  vie-- 
vcuou.s  ^iinix's,  l)ut  at  ino.>t  a  network  of  dclicatL*  cupiliiirics;  aud  (rj  bjrbiitL: 
conipoM'd  of  al)soluti'ly  iiuliircrcut  tissue,  lie  seems  further  to  coneur  in  tii: 
vi^•^\^  of  Li'vdiir.  that  there  i.s  no  line  of  deinareatiou  to  be  drawn  betweeu  tb 
?<|)li<n,  thr  iMiij>lialic  glands,  Tayrr's  patclu'S,  the  j^huidulw  solitaiia*,  the  5uprv- 
ii-nal  eapsulrs,  the  thsnius,  and  the  piiuitar)'  liody:  to  whieh  must  l>e  added,  &» 
Kolhkrr  iiais  >hown,  the  folli(*ular  ^hmdb  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  aud  tht 
toubils.  On  th«;  irmeral  structure  of  these  latter  glands,  Huxley's  researthf> 
nifree  witii  those  of  Kollikcr,  except  that  he  eannotre^ird  tliem  as  elosed  folLirit-*. 
for  he  tinds  tlicuk  jicrnieated  by  a  U4'twork  of  eai)iUaried  like  (hoso  of  the  Mu]pighia:i 
bodies. 

I'fcritte  CItiHiIs  ofih"  Ihnnoti  Sttbjert. — In  the  suieidal  ease  already  quoted.  K. 
Miii-i.KK*  iii\«>tij:ated  the  uterine  nnirous  nuMubrane.  The  cavity  of  the  uieni- 
eontanied  some  i>h)o(ly  mucus,  ami  the  uiuoous  meuibraiie  itself  was  infiltrate.-. 
with  bh)»«l,  and  of  a  deep-red  cohmr.  By  pressun?  with  the  blade  or  hack  of  ■» 
scalpel,  the  uterine  irlamls  coidd  be  isolated  aud  pressed  (»ut  of  tlieir  l)eds ;  the? 
were  l)oth  simph'  and  compound,  lined  with  a  cylinder  epithelium,  aud  presented  a 
elear  hnnen  lo  tlieir  jrlofudar  end  throughout.  Cilia  irere  Motrhcre  oifnerrnhlf. 
^'otN\iihstandin^:  tlie  p^eneral  inlillration  with  blood  (con:?idered  menstrual),  tbr 
gland  utricles  Men*  almost  altogether  free  from  it.  This  obsen'cr  has,  by  funntr 
researelu's,  established  the  existence  of  uterine  glands  at  opposite  periods  of  lifr, 
in  a  child  of  two  ycai*s  ohl,  and  in  many  women  of  seventy  to  eighty  years. 

Ert'ctUi:  Tismip lii  the  yaml Mni*om'STt'i,ihrflHe. — Koiii.RAUseiT*fdesrrib<*s a caverr.- 
ous  venous  network  on  the  turbinated  boms  in  the  nose, with  which  he  states tha* 
he  lias  been  huig  ae(iuainted,  though,  as  far  as  he  is  awan%  it  is  mentioned  ouh  i:i 
"llyrtl's  Anatomy,"  and  there  brielly.  It  may  be  seen  very  simply  by  injection  ei 
air;  preparations  so  injected,  if  hardened  in  spirits  of  wine,  may  l)e  cut  into  tbiu 
SM-iions,  whieh  display  the  structure  extremely  well.  The  venous  network  Ijei 
between  the  periostt-um  and  mucous  mend)Rine,  and  is  from  IJto  2""*  thick  ;  llie 
\aseular  loops  run  perpendicularly  to  the  bone.  The  nnicous  glands,  which  iu 
other  parts  of  th(*  nasal  nnu'ous  nu-mbnmi*  lie  superlicially,  and  have  short  fiumel- 
like  oj»enings,  are  here  placed  somewhat  deeply,  and  have  their  Wcilled  ducts  or 
iinm  i^jjjj^  'pjjjj^  vascular  arrangement  explains  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  nasil 
mucous  mend)Ruie,  also  the  immense  excretion  of  iluid,  so  frequent  in  this  situa- 
ti(ui,  and  hkewise  tlur  free  luemorrhages  from  this  org-an. 

NERVES. 

Grci/  Vihrea  of  the  0!fttrf(n\^  Xerrex. — KoLLiKEttJ  considers  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  elements  usually  (icserilxMl  its  gn^v  nerve  libres  are  really  so,  and  such  as  are 
naturally  so  he  compares  with  the  embryonal  fibres,  and  asenlK's  to  them  an  invest- 
ing sheath  and  homogeneous  albuminous  content b,  the  latter  bein^  analogous^  but 
not  quite  simihir,  to  tin*  axis  cylinder  of  the  dark  walled  fibres,  lie  conceives  that 
all  real  grey  nerve  fibres  are  tvdx.»Si  many  of  the  gi'cy  elements,  however,  are  80 
fine,  that  it  is  scarcely  |>ossible  to  form  a  definite  opuiion  as  to  their  tubular  or 
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non-tubular  strurfure.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  in  many  instances,  the  peculiar 
anastomosing  and  reteform  areolar  tissue  wliich  he  has  described  haa  been  taken 
for  nerve-fibres.  Further  investigations  are  still  required,  he  thinks,  to  determine 
how  far  real  marrowless  nerve-tubes  are  distributed  m  the  system,  and  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  grey  fibrous  elements  occur  only  in  nerves  of  extraordinary 
nature.  In  doubtful  cases,  he  believes  that  no  way  exists  of  determining  the 
question  accurately,  except  the  following  of  a  grey  fibre  into  an  evident  dark- 
Dordered  tube,  or  to  a  true  prolongation  of  a  nerve-cell. 

Structure  of  the  Retina. — Kolliker  and  H.  MiIller*  have  made  this  a  common 
ground  of  investigation,  and  have  published,  both  separately  and  conjointly,  the 
results  of  their  inquiries.  They  consider  the  retina  to  be  comj)Osed  of  different 
layers:  1.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones ;  2.  The  layer  of  nucleiform  bodies ;  3.  The 
layer  of  grey  substance ;  4.  The  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  5.  Tlie  limiting 
membrane. '  Kolliker  finds  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  to  be  interrupted  at 
the  punctum  aurcum,  so  that  there  is,  in  this  situation,  not  the  least  trace  of  a 
layer  of  nervous  fibres;  in  all  other  places,  the  nerve-fibres  fonn  a  very  thick  and 
uiuntcmipted  layer  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  then  become  lost  on  the  borders  of 
the  punctum  in  the  layer  of  cells,  which  here  form  the  most  internal  layer,  and  are 
only  covered  by  the  limiting  membrane ;  the  cells  at  this  point  form  a  very  thick 
layer,  showing,  on  vertical  section,  from  nine  to  twelve  rows  of  cells,  placed  one 
behind  the  other,  and  possessing  the  same  characters  as  the  other  cells  of  the 
retina.  Kolliker  maintams  a  direct  connexion  between  the  nerve-fibres  and  the 
nerve-cells;  these  cells,  which  are  entirely  absent  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  are  all  provided  Milh  from  one  to  six  prolongations,  in  all  respects  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  nerve-cells  of  the  bniin  ana  nen'ous  ganglia,  and  which, 
after  repeated  ramifications,  become  continuous  with  the  true  varicose  nerve-fibres 
of  the  optic  expansion,  in  such  a  manner,  that  these  nerve-fibres  may  be  regarded 
as  taking  their  origin  in  the  nerve-cells — an  important  histological  fact,  the  disco- 
very of  which  is  due  to  Corti  of  Turin,  who  established  it  first  in  Ruminants,  and 
afterwards  in  the  elephant.  Kolliker  has  verified  these  results  on  the  human 
retina ;  he  has  not  been  able  to  observe  any  free  terminations.  MiiUcrj"  finds  that 
the  rods  pass  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  rod-layers  without  altering  their 
diameter ;  on  the  exterior,  they  impinge  on  the  pigment-cells,  the  inner  sides  of 
which  arc  filled  with  molecules.  Some  of  the  rods  are  united  with  the  molecules 
by  a  fine  threjid-like  prolongation.  The  cones  have  in  man  the  form  of  a  narrow 
flksk,  and  appear  like  a  body  with  a  conical  point ;  the  point  usually  reaches  only 
half-way  through  the  rod-layer.  The  granules  are  divisible  into  two  layers,  whieli 
vary  in  thickness  not  only  m  different  animals,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
eve.  In  man,  the  exterior  granular  layer  in  the  yellow  spot  is  0*012°"",  reaches 
then  0  03"",  and  afterwards  diminishes  in  size  again  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
retina.  The  inner  layer  is  thickest  at  the  yellow  spot,  0  04™"  and  more,  and  then 
diminishes  to  001"".  The  ganglion  cells,  likewise,  are  disposed  in  many  layers  at 
the  yellow  spot,  but  farther  forward  scarcely  form  a  single  continuous  layer.  From 
several  considerations,  he  believes  that  the  inner  parts  of  the  radiating  fibre- 
system  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  continuations  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve ; 
these  nerves  appearing  rather,  as  above  stated,  to  be  in  connexion  with  the 
ganglion  cells.  The  cones  are  conical  or  pyriform  bodies,  three  or  four  times 
tliicker  than  the  rods  situated  on  the  internal  aspect  of  the  latter  layer.  At  the 
punctum  aurcum,  as  observed  by  Henle,  and  confirmed  by  Kolliker  and  Miiller,  the 
rods  are  deficient,  but  the  cones  form  a  very  thick  and  continuous  layer.  Miiller 
has  found  that  there  proceeds  from  the  internal  part  of  each  cone  ana  each  rod,  a 
fibre  which,  after  traversing  all  tjie  layers  of  the  retina,  becomes  lost  on  the 

*  For  a  Buminarf  of  their  diftcoveriee,  see  Comptes  Rendiu  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences, 
t.  xxxvii.  No.  13,  Sept.  1868;  also  paperH  fn  Yerhand.  d.  Phys.  Med.  Geselbchaft  za  Wiirs- 
borg,  Bauds  iii  &  ir. 

t  Verhand.  d.  l*hys.  Med.  Ckwell.  WUrxbui^.  Band  It.  Heft  1,  p.  96. 
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internal  surfuco  (»f  the  limit inir  mrnihniiic.  Tlieso  fihros,  which  are  all  in  n^Utioa 
with  the  iiui-lrltnnii  luxlics,  which  in  man  form  two  l.'ivers,  as  demonstrai(?d  by 
Bowman,  ronsiitiitc  a  system  altoi^i-thrr  ])cculiar  in  the  retina,  and  arc  cailud^A 
Kollikrr  and  MiiHrr  the  nidial  tilncs.  KiU'h  c<mo  is  in  relation  hy  its  interualfian 
with  a  swrllini;  vhich  cnniains  uno  of  the  nuclei  of  the  external  Javor:  from  \h» 
swelliiiu:,  w  hieh,  thcv  say,  may  be  rei^anled  as  a  cell,  there  parses  a  tihre  which,  nfiff 
havini;  rcaehed  the  intcnial  hiyrrof  nueleifonn  bodies,  is  placed  in  relation  witliuDf 
oftiie>e  bodies  ^^l^<'ll  are  not  )iin^  else  than  little  cells  witlia  large  nueleub:  thelibrt 
tlieu  traverses  the  et-lls  and  nrrvous  libres,  and  «ids  by  bueoniiuj?  fixed  to  iL^ 
liudtini;  memltrane  liy  a  swollen  and  srjmetimes  raniitied  extremity.  Siinilar  ImiI 
tiuer  radiating  libres  jiass  alx)  fn)m  thr  intemid  part  of  the  rods,  and  arc  placed  J 
relation  witli  such  of  the  nueleifonn  bodies  of  the  two  layers  as  arc  nut  Used  to 
tibres  eomiui;  fn>m  the  eont-s,  and  tenninate  in  tlie  same  manner  by  heoiuini: 
at  fuelled  to  the  limit  inir  mendnane.  With  re^anl  to  the  nature  of  tbeiie  tibrv^ 
thev  slate  that  they  are  very  delicate,  like  the  nrtiua- fibres,  but  never  e\hiliit 
varicosities,  and  an*  tlius  disiin^ushed  from  true  uen-e-libres.  KuUikcr  and 
Miilier,  from  variinis  ecnisiderations,  are  led  to  the  C(mclusiou,  that  it  is  the  murj 
lUid  rods  whieli  receive  and  tntnsmit  the  lununous  impressions;  they  admit  tlutl 
tiie  layer  of  m'rve-eells  of  the  retina  forms  a  true  ganglion,  and  that  "^it  also  ]X>v 
sciWM's  the  power  of  perceivinir  lii:lit. 

J<tmak  has  ma(U'  a  reclamation,  in  which  he  ascribes  to  himself  the  merit  cf 
the  discovery  of  some  of  the  most  vahialdc  points  in  the  structure  of  the  retiiu; 
we  shall  no!  however,  in  thesi*  **  Annals,''  take  up  the  controversies  of  science.* 

liannovt.T.t  whose  labi)urs  may  1m;  said  to  have  lirst  cleared  the  way  for  the 
nioih'ni  invest ii^aitirs  of  this  delicaie  struct un*,  diilei*s  in  several  most  materia: 
points  fioiii  ilie  vii-vs  of  KoUiker  and  Muller ;  thus  he  opposes  nlo^t  slmri^ly 
the  opinion  that  the  thu' threads  are  directed  inwards  from  the  coiiicallv-poin -tAl 
ends  of  t lie  rods.  Moreover,  he  does  not  rcroognise  the  subdivision  of  tlic  reliiu 
proper  into  twt)  parts — the  bacillar,  or  rod  layer,  and  the  cone  layer;  as  he  i-mi- 
siders  that  the  inner  end.r>  of  the  Cones  and  rods  lie  hi  the  same  phine.  FurthtT. 
he  d(»es  not  a<:roc  with  these  observers  as  to  the  absence  of  optic  tilircs  at  tin' 
yellow  spot.  Lastly,  and  ^\hat  is  of  mo>t  vilal  moment,  he  seems  to  deny  that  tlii; 
rods  and  cones  ean  be  reganh'd  as  of  nervtms  nature,  which  of  coui*se,  if  est  a 
blished,  o\erturns  tin*  thiM>ry  of  Kollikcr  and  -Miiller  ;is  to  their  oliice  of  rcceiviui* 
luminous  hnpressions. 

Corpn»cnlii  Ttirftts. — Much  attention  is  still  devoted  to  the  uivestigatiou  ot 
these  sin^nilar  bodies.  .MeissiuT,  who  Ims,  in  our  opinion,  the  merit  of  their  dis- 
covery, considers  tlnr  entire  (piestionas  to  their  nature  and  structure  in  a  s^'petrate 
work.}  The  chief  ]ioint  at  issue  is  the  nature  of  the  stria*  on  the  coq)Uscle». 
Kolliker  maintains  them  to  be  elastic  tibres;  jMeissner  regards  them  as  nerves, 
but  denies  absolutely  that  they  have  any  connexion  with  the  nervous  loop^  de^ 
scribed  by  kolliker  within  the  coqmscles.  lie  believes  tluit  the  corpuscies  are 
invested  with  a  special  hh  nd)rane,  whieh  separates  them  from  the  subsiaiieic  of  the 
ujipilhr  ;  tiiat  therefore  1  hey  arc  like  vesicles,  tilled  with  a  finely  gramdar  sub&iauee, 
nito  which  the  nerves  enter.  He  reiraids  the  cross- tibres  as  the  terminal  luopautf 
dividing  doubh- -contoured  primiti^e  fibres.  In  two  cases  of  paralysis  of  sensitive 
nerves,  the  cuiancous  branches  showed  the  characteristic  ehangi*s  dtrscribed  b^ 
Waller;  they  formed  single  outlined  (rords,  here  and  there  enlarged,  the  couteiiis 
consisting  of  smaller  and  larger  fat  \esicles.  The  corpubcula  tactus  were  degene- 
rated in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  transverse  librirs  were  replaced  by  rows  of  fat- 

*  AVc  think  it  propur,  however,  to  giv«  tht*  retrrence  tv  hifl  mvmotr,  which  va»  pubU«be(l  in 
the  (.'oiupteti  Jlvmiurt  ut  the  Acuilcui/  ot'  liurliii,  tut  UtLy  12,  ISaD. 

t  Zi'itMhrifl  f.  Wwa.  /ouli^v.  Bund  v.  lletl  1,  Isda.  >Vc  ^uote  fhua  A  ipecial  copy  of 
the  paper,  for  whlcii  we  liave  tu  thank  the  author. 

t  CoutributionH  to  tlM>  Anatomy  and  l*by»lology  of  the  Skiu,  by  Dr.  U.  Mi-hwiMir.  JUupzif , 
Ib^S.     We  qaute  from  Schiui<lt'«'jalirb.,  No.  V,  34:;. 
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drops,  which  sometimes  showed  the  origuial  course  of  the  fibres,  sometimes  filled 
the  entire  corpuscle. 

Meissner  denies  expressly  the  presence  of  corpuscula  tact  us  in  the  borders  of 
the  lips  and  tlie  papillse  of  the  tongue,  where,  however,  thej  hare  been  asserted  to 
exist  bv  Kolliker,  Funke,  and  others ;  he  confines  them  to  the  hand  and  foot,  and 
amongst  animals  has  found  them  only  in  apes — ^in  the  volar  surface  of  the  "finger 
and  hand,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  they  are  smaller  than  in  man.  Notwithstand- 
ing numerous  researches,  he  has  failed  to  find  them  in  other  animzds. 

Huxley,*  who  has  investigated  these  corj)useles,  agrees  with  Kolliker  in  con- 
sidering them  as  not  histologically,  in  any  respect,  distinct  or  special  structures, 
but  merely  rudimentary  connective  tissue.  He  admits  the  existence  of  vascular 
loops  in  corpuscttlated  papiUiB,  but  ho  has  not  observed  anv  papillae  without  cor- 
puscles to  present  nerves ;  he  has  not  been  convinced  of  tte  existence  of  loops, 
but  has  frequently  seen  free  terminations,  the  dark-contoured  fibres  passing  some- 
times only  a  little  beyond  the  proximate  extremity  of  the  corpuscle;  he  agrees 
with  Wagner  as  to  the  resemblance  of  the  corpuscula  to  the  Pacinian  bodies.  In 
these  latter  bodies,  in  the  human  hand,  Huxley  finds  no  interspaces  filled  with 
fluid,  nor  any  central  cavity;  and  the  nerve  lies  not  in  a  cavity,  but  in  a  solid 
homo^nt^ous  substance.  He  concurs  with  Ley  dig,  that  the  Pacinian  corpuscles, 
the  Savian  bodies  (Torpedo),  and  the  so-called  muciparous  canals  of  fishes,  are 
homologous  organs,  which  form  a  series  whose  lowest  term  may  probably  be  the 
coipuscula  t actus.  He  further  conceives  that  the  vibrissa  are  m  fact  the  highest 
and  most  fully  developed  of  this  series  of  cutaneous  organs,  and  of  such  the 
Pacinian  corpuscles  and  the  corpuscula  tactus  may  be  only  rudimentary  represen- 
tatives. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE, 

By  E.  A.  Pakkes,  M.D., 

ProfeMor  of  Clinical  Medidne  in  University  Oollege,  London. 


I.  LfFLAKMATION  AND   ITS  EFFECTS. 

The  Ahsorbtion  of  Firm  Exudations,    By  Dr.  Michaelis.     (Prag.  Vierteljahrsch. 
Band  xxiv.  p.  45.) 

Dr.  MicnAEUs,  preparatory  to  a  discussion  on  the  mode  in  which  exudations  are 
absorbed,  enters  into  a  statement  of  the  present  opinions  regarding  fatty  d^^ne- 
rstion,  and  narrates  some  experiments  in  which  pieces  of  flesh  and  of  washed 
fibrine  were  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavities  of  hens,  and  were  found,  after 
some  days,  to  have  greatly  lessened  in  volume,  and  to  have  undergone  fatty 
degcner^on,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Wagner.  .  Michaelis  discovered  that 
ammonia  was  given  off  during  this  process :  this  led  him  to  examine  if  urea  were 
also  formed  during  fatty  metamorphosis,  but  the  result  was  negative.  He  then 
debates  at  considerable  length  the  possibility  of  a  solution  of  a  fibrinous  exudation 
in  the  serum  of  blood,  and  also  whether  firmly  coagulated  fibrine  can  become 
oiganized.     He  sums  up  his  conclusions  as  foUows : 

''1.  It  is  improbable  that  firmly  coagulated  exudation  can  be  dissolved  in 
serum. 

"  2.  Firmly  coagulated  fibrine  is  not  fitted  for  organisaticHL 

"  3.  Oojigulated  exudation  has,  in  all  visible  cases,  only  one  metamorphose.     It 

tubrreularizes — i.e.,  it  breaks  down  into  a  granular  mass,  which  parts  with  its 

nitrogen  (as  in  j>ut  ridity )  under  the  form  of  ammonia,  while  the  elements  of  the 

tema^  compound  form  fat.    The  ammonia  serves  for  the  saponification  of  a  por> 


»  Journal  of  Microdcople  Science,  Xo.  ^t  p.  1,  IS53. 
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j  lion  of  this  fat,  and  tlic  soap  tlius  formed })cmg  soluble  iu  blAod-scrum,  is  absorli 

i  into  tlir  McmmI. 

"  4.  Wlictlicr  anotlior  process  for  the  absorption  of  firm  exudation  occurs  in  i 
orgniiisiii,  i^  ii«»t  yet  known. 

"5.  Willi  the  release  (freiwerden)  of  the  ammonia  is  connected  the  so-«d 
caleilicatidii.  'llie  plidspliate  of  lime  is  ])reei])itatcd  by  the  aniinoniacal  soluti 
and  eaiinot  be  abMirbed.  The  ab\indan1  ( rale  i  ileal  ion,  wbicli  occurs  in  atheroi 
tul)crele,  \e.,  owes*  its  origin  to  one  and  ihc  same  process — the  fatt^'  dcg»? 

1  ration.'' 

Dr.  Miehai-lis  then  remarks,  that   whether  afler  the  entire   process  of  fa 
'■  defeneration  has  been  ii^onc:  thniw^'h,  or  dnrinp:  its  later  sta^s,  some  substai 

I  (.«>uch  as  laet ie  aeiil )  may  bo  separated  from  the  blood,  and  dissolve   the  ear 

r  phosphate,  is  not  yel  known. 

II.  The  Acute  SrECiFic  Diseases. 

1.  nisfnrirn.pafhuloi/intl  Bfuparchrx  o?t  the  Lnnq  Tyjihui^  and  on  AHgina  Malig 
By  Dr.  IhiiscH.    (I'rai,'.  VierteljahrM-hrift."     lSr)8.     Bd.  24.) 

2.  Oh  uh  Kpiihmir  Frrrr  ir'ith  Sfarlvt  Eruption^  prrrahnf  in  Calcnttn  in  1S53. 
Dr.  Kdwaki)  (in(»i)K\E.     (Indian  Annals  of  Medicid  Science.     No.  I.  p.  2t 

3.  Sfiifisfiiuil  Sufts  11,1  SiiifiU  l\>x.     l\v  J   U.  Bedeukd,  Esq.     (Indian  Anuals 
Medieal  Seienee.     No.  T.  p.  179.) 

4.  Sufrx  ort  Chi'lrni.     By  Dr.  Jon X  Macpiieiison.     (Indian  Annals   of  Medi 
Seienee.     N«i.  1.  p.  110.) 

5.  On  ///'•   hijfm*nn>  rj-rrfa!  on  SuuiU  Pox  hif  Vttccinafion  during  the  Incuhat 
Period.     By  Dr.  Baktukz.     (Hevue  Med.-Chir.     Jan.  1S54.) 

I.  The  term  "Inner  ty])hus"  is  a])plied  by  Dr.  IIikscii  to  an  epidemic  fever, 
which  the  organs  of  the  ehest  snfler,  as  the  i)atehes  of  Beyer  do  in  typhoid  fen 
or  ceiiain  lyiTi)ihatie  jrlands  in  bubo-plafcne.  Aeeording  to  the  Innff  aifectit 
the  dis<-ase  may  reeeive  tlie  name  of  pnenmonia,  plenritis,  or  bronchitis  typhoi 
In  the  lirst  half  of  the  si\t«'euth  century,  the  author  finds  several  descriptions 
this  di>''ase.  Mi)nlann»*  sj»eaks  of  a  maliirnant  pleurisy  which  prevailed  in  Veni 
iu  ir)j?l.  Mundella  si)eaks  (»f  a  ''|)h'unlis  pestilen^s"  which  ravafjed  Brescia  a 
the  wh(^l<'  of  I.ombanlv  in  15H7.  In  155(1,  a  similar  disease  prevailed  in  Switz^ 
land.  In  the  hitter  lialf  of  the  same  century,  numerous  notices  of  it  ocei 
Coitez  and  C'anlanus  describe  it  as  spreadinf^  over  all  Italy  in  150!^- 4.  In  l5f 
it  also  ap]>eare<l  in  Ciermany,  and  was  compared  by  Wicr  to  the  Black  Deal 
f lemma  saw  it  at  the  same  timtr  in  Belfjium,  and  l)odon;rus  in  Antwerp.  It  h 
the  follow intr  rhai act ers:  it  eotnmeneed  with  violent  shivering,  and  pain  iu  t 
head  and  cheM  ;  liea\y  eou^rh,  at  first  dry,  then  with  sputa,  followed.  In  thr 
days  there  was  a  remarkable  ehau^c  lor  the  worse ;  the  smitabeeamc  bli>ody ;  th 
delirium  Jind  coma  set  in,  and  ^  here  were  often  bloody  stixjis.  If  the  pat  lent  s'lived 
the  seventh  or  ninth  dav,  they  f^enerall}'  recovered.  Tlie  mortality-  was  ve 
prcat.  Both  Coitez  and  Dodonteus  made  ]»ost -mortem  cxamiuatiims,  and  fou 
the  lunpi  greatly  congested,  "indurated  in  a  wonderful  maimer/*  or  filled  wi 
abscesses. 
ji  Dr.  llirsch  then  gives  references  to  numerous  other  authors,  who  dcscnbcd  1 

!|  disease  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century.     One  of  t 

J  most  n;markabh!  outbreaks  was  that  mentioned  by  Chioccus,  in  Verona,  in  IW 

Tlie  disease  had  the  characters  al>ove  mentioned,  but  was  also  frequently  couibin 
with  angiiui  maliirna,  and  with  pan)tid  swellings.  Colle  mentions  a  papu] 
eniptifni;  an<l  Ijielius  stat^^s  that  tnc  lungs  were  6llcd  with  abscesses.  In  U32 
the  same  disease  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Komagna;  but  according  to  Bai 
nius,  who  termed  it  "  plenro-pneumonia,"  it  was  sometimes  combined  witb  biibc 
and  carbuncles,  and  then  exactly  resembled  the  terrible  Llaok  Dcalii  of  t 
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foartecnth  century.  We  pass  over  the  other  references,  except  to  notice  that 
the  author  quotes  from  Noah  Webster  (vol.  i.  p.  210),  to  prove  that  the  disease 
was  seen  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  (U.S.)  in  1698. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  be2;inning  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  the 
"  lung  typhus"  and  the  angina  maligna  began  to  disappear,  and  the  petechial 
typhus,  and  at  a  later  date  the  abdominal  typlius  (typhoid  fever),  gained  ground. 
Still  the  lung-typhus  is  seen,  and  the  author  traces  up  its  history  from  1812.  He 
describes  especially  its  prevalence  in  America,  and  refers  to  no  less  than  forty-five 
American  works  and  papers.  In  the  years  1811-17,  this  disease,  "an  exouisite 
lung-typhus,"  appears  to  have  spread  epidemically  over  the  greater  part  of  North 
America,  while  typhus  and  typnoid  fevers  ravaged  the  European  continent,  and 
the  bubo-plague  devastated  the  Levant  and  Egypt.  The  last  and  partial  out- 
breaks in  Europe  appear  to  have  been,  in  France,  in  1827  and  1828;*  in  Dublin, 
in  1835  ;t  and  again  in  some  parts  of  France  in  1812  and  in  1848. 

Dr.  Hirsch  then  enters  upon  the  interesting  but  most  difficult  subject  of  ang^ 
maligna.  Be  denies  the  correctness  of  the  view  which  refers  this  disease  to 
scarlatina ;  but,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  previous  pages,  he  looks  upon  it  as 
a  true  pestilence  or  epidemic  disease,  closely  allied  to  the  lung-tvphus.  He  arffucs 
this  question  with  wonderful  industry  and  erudition ;  but  to  follow  him  woula  be 
useless  without  giving  all  the  references,  which  would  far  exceed  our  space. 
Under  the  names,  "  Diphthcritis"  (Bretonneau),  "  Stomatitis  typhosa"  (Koscia- 
kiewiez),  this  disease  has  been  encountered  in  the  present  century,  alto^ther 
separate  from  scarlet  fever.  It  has  been  described  in  America  (Coat^fe  and  Bolden), 
and  in  Algiers  (Laverau  and  Haspel),  under  the  name  of  typhoid  fever.  At  the 
end  of  his  paper,  the  author  vindicates  the  use  of  the  term,  "  lung-typhus."  He 
believes  that  the  following  diseases — viz.,  bubo-plague,  petechial  typhus,  typhoid 
fever,  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  arachnitis,  lung  typhus,  and  angina  maligna,  liave  so 
close  a  relationship  to  one  another,  that  they  should  all  lie  called  generically 
"  typhus,"  and  be  distinguished  by  a  specific  prefix. 


2.  A  peculiar  fever  with  scarlet  eruption  ])revailed  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts 
of  Bcn^  in  1821,  and  was  described  by  Twining,  Mouat,  and  others.  In  1847, 
a  similar  fever  was  seen,  and  was  recorded  by  Dr.  H.  Goodeve.  Tlie  fever  now 
described  by  Dr.  E.  Goodeve  appeared  to  be  of  a  similar  kind.  The  symptoms 
set  in  suddenly  with  shivering,  and  fever,  which  was  generally  paroxysmal ;  each 
paroxysm  lasted  from  two  to  fourteen  hours,  being  followed  hj  a  remission  of 
variable  duration.  A  bright  scarlet  eruption  rapidly  followed  the  initiatory  symp- 
toms, being  in  six  cases  visible  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  two  cases  appearing 
in  the  first  febrile  paroxysm.  It  was  first  seen  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the 
face  up  to  the  scalp,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax ;  it  then  extended  to,  but 
was  always  fainter  in,  the  uppt^r  extremities ;  it  seldom  extended  to  the  abdomen 
or  the  lower  extremities.  In  colour,  this  eruption  varied  from  bright  red  to  a 
faint  rose  hue.  It  was  occasionally  slightly  papular,  and  was  obliterated  on  pres- 
sure. Its  duration  varied  from  forty-eight  hours  to  six  days ;  it  was  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  desquamation.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  in 
some  oases  ol  the  nose,  was  involved;  there  was  redness,  follicular  enlargement, 
swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  ulceration.  There  was  occa- 
sionally catarrh  and  congestion  of  the  bronclual  mucous  membrane ;  sometimes 
there  was  catarrh  of  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane ;  the  urine  was  albuminous 
in  one  case. 

This  fever  differed  from  those  previously  recorded  in  two  important  particulanj; 
first,  in  the  decided  impUcatiou  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  articular  symptoms,  wliich  in  former 

*  Hergant,  Bulletin  des  Sc.  MM.  de  rAcad^mie,  vol.  nix.  p.  284 ;  and  Pfgeottc,  Bcvue 
M4d.,  IS'iS,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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opidt'iiik's  linvc  !k»oii  so  niiirkrd,  as  to  load  Dr.  Copland  to  describe  this  disease 
in  his  DiotiniiHrs',  niidcr  the  irnn,  ** Srarljitina  rneumatica."  Only  in  une  rf 
twnit\-(M^lit  cast's  difi  thrsr  joint  syniptoms  ocrur. 

Willi  rrsprct  to  tlir  idrntity  of  tins  disrasc  witli  the  European  scarlatina.  Dr. 
(ioodi^vr  lu-sitatrs  to  dni\\  u  ronr*liisinii,  although  he  recapitulates  the  striiiiij 
svinptoins,  niid  observes  tlmt  they  are  the  s«:ime  as  those  which  go  to  make  up 
searlatina. 

Tilt;  iiKirtality  was  not  ^at ;  only  one  case  in  twenty -eight  was  fatal  The 
treatment  was  sirnplr. 

3.  Mr.  r»i:!>f'(»Ri»  jrives  tahles  to  shtnv  the  comparative  proportion  of  the  popi- 
hit  ion  protrctt'd  by  vaefinatioii  or  inoeiilation  in  different  parts  of  Bensal,  a? 
drawn  (liiclly  tVoin  the  examination  uf  tbe  prisoners  in  the  jails.  The  result  ir 
that  of  tin"  Mliolr  popuhiticm,  H«t  Irss  than  xili  per  cent,  are  protected  by  inocj- 
luti<m,  and  ^fl  p«T  cnit.  by  vafM-ination;  the  nfniainder  arc  unprotected.  It  ii  .* 
n*m:irkabl('  cirrninstance,  that  iilthon^^li  inoeulatiun  is  so  eonuuonly  practised  in 
Bcn«,^.il,  it  is  nnknown,  or  abnost  so,  in  tlie  North-west  Provinces. 

Small-pox  in  licntral,  as  appears  from  the  exjMTienec  of  eighteen  years,  is  miKt 
prevab-nt  in  \\w  months  of  March  and  April,  the  months  intermediate  between ibe 
cold  and  the  hot  season,  and  )iavin<i:  respectively  a  thcmiometrical  average  of  Sj' 
and  b><r  YA\. 

Vac<iiiaiii'n  is  m(»st  snrccssful  in  one  of  these  two  months — ^viz.,  in  !Mareh,  when 
Ol'">  ])er  i'cnt.  of  tlic  vaccinations  take:  in  July,  only  SIM  per  cent,  succeed;  in 
January,  sl»  (i ;  in  OctolxT,  'JOl.  (The  averajre  of  successful  ca.sos  in  England  is 
Wo'-X  per  cent.)  While  in  Hen^d  smull-po\  exists,  and  vaccination  is  succeMfal. 
in  varyini;  dc^^rces  thronirhout  the  year,  ni  the  L'pper  Provinces  there  isnosmall- 
iKjx  between  May  and  Nuveud)er;  and  at  the  same  time  vaccination  beoomn 
mipos:»ible. 

Al'ter  a  freneral  disoussi«)n  on  the  n'lativc  amount  of  protcotiou  conferred  by 
inoculation  and  vaccination  in  Kn^laud.  in  which  the  pnixsrs  of  Drs.  Gregory. 
J^iJfour,  and  (irain^er  arc  referred  to,  Mr.  Bedford  inquires  into  the  number  of 
deaths  which  occur  from  the  process  of  inocidation;  and  after  alludiug  to  the 
extraordinary  statements  publisln^d  by  the  Indiau  Small-pox  Commission,  brings 
c\i(icncc  tu  show  that  the  mortality  from  1  he  pnict ice  is  only  3*25  \ycx  1000  of  thotie 
inoculated.  ll«'  also  believes  that  the  chances  of  diffusion  of  small-pox  from  the 
pnicticc  of  inoculation  are  overrated,  and  advises  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
Uforc  the  ]>ractice  be  forbidden  in  Ben«ral,  where  it  is  so  prevalent,  in  order  to 
substitute  vaeciiuitiun,  which  is  at  present  little  kno^-n  to,  or  practised  by,  the 
luitives. 

4.  From  an  analysis  of  the  cases  of  choh-ra  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital 
at  Calcutta,  durinir  the  years  1S|2 — 58,  Dr.  Macphcrson  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions  :  (//)  fhiit  the  disease  amonu:  the  Kuropcan  residents  is  most  common 
in  the  months  fnmi  January  to  June — i.e..  In-fore  the  rains,  and  when  malarious 
fevers  are  least  common  ;  \h)  That  the  mean  annual  mortality  has  been  55*7  per 
et*nt.,  the  extremes  beinjr  il>''^  and  0:VO  per  cent. ;  (r)  Tliat  the  monthly  mortality 
varied  from  8S  to  71  ]mt  cent. ;  («/)  That  clu)lera  is  rare  under  the  ace  of  10  years 
— that  the  ]KTiod  of  20  to  30  years  pnidu(res  most  cases,  and  after  tnc  age  of  30 


the  fewest  ea.ses  (may  not  the  exem])tion  under  10  years  he  attributabrc  to  the 
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tliat  fth  of  the  fatal  cases  die  in  this  stage. 

5.  After  a  brief  recapitulation  of  opinions,  M.  Barthes  relatcB  two  obsemtions 
bearing  on  the  effect  of  vaccination  at  the  comnumeement  of  small-j)Ox^  and  then 
eoucludes — 
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1.  That  if  vacciimtion  be  practised  duriojE^  the  iocuUation  of  variola^  ao  that 

the  TacciDe  eruption  precedes  the  variolic,  this  latter  will  be  almost  always 
modified. 

2.  That  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  modification  will  be  favourable. 

3.  That  if  the  variolic  fever  does  become  severe,  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 

the  pevious  impaired  state  of  health,  and  to  the  vouth  of  the  patient. 

4.  That  m  this  last  case,  the  vaccinia,  the  third  uiaiadv  added  to  the  two 

former,  does  not  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  snuJl-pox. 


in.  Diseases  op  the  Nervous  System. 

\,  On  the  Sectmdary  Affseiions  ofcfrtain  ToBcieuli  of  fhtf  spinal  Marrow.     By  Dr. 

L.  TnRCK.     (25eitschrift  der  Gcsell.  der  Aerzte  «u  Wien,  Band  ix.  Heft  10.) 
2.  Atrophic  Mutcular  Paralifm,   By  M.  Aaan.   (L' Union  M^dicale,  Jan.  7, 1854.) 

1.  Dr.  TtiRCK  relates  some  interesting  obsen-ations  on  the  manner  in  which 
certain  fasciculi  of  the  s]>inal  marrow,  and  their  continuation  into  the  brain,  exhibit 
morbid  alterations,  in  consequence  of  a  pathological  process  going  on  in  a  more 
or  less  distant  portion  of  the  nenous  centres.  The  mferenccs  he  had  previously 
drawn,  in  1S51,*  are  borne  out  by  numerous  observations  made  since  that  time. 
Concerning  the  secondary  affections  of  the  cord,  connected  with  disease  in  one  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  the  outlines  of  21  cases  are  riven,  from  which  we 
abstract  the  following  points  as  tliose  of  most  importance.  The  naiure  of  the  se- 
rondary  affection  differs  according  to  duration,  extension,  and  localization  of  the 
primary  disease.  The  shortest  duration  after  which  secondary  affection  was  found 
IS  about  five  weeks.  Granular  corpuscles  ( Kocrnchen  zellen)  in  moderate  numW, 
and  characterized  by  the  paleness  and  indistinctness  of  the  single  granules,  was  the 
principal  morbid  phenomenon  observed  in  this  early  stage  of  sccondanr  affection. 
Increase  in  the  number  of  the  granular  corpuscles,  darker  and  more  distinct  out- 
lines of  the  single  granules  of  which  they  are  composed,  a  higher  degree  of  refract- 
ing power,  and  lastly,  the  presence  of  isolated  granuh^s  witli  the  appearance  of  fat- 
granules,  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  more  advanced  secondary  affection. 

The  secondary  affection  gradually  lessens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
(the  lumbar  portion) — ^viz.,  the  granular  ceUs  decrease  in  size  and  number  until 
they  disappear  altogether.  Tlie  intensity  of  the  morbid  phenomena  is  not  always 
quite  e^ual  in  the  same  case  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  fasciculus,  from 
the  bram  to  lower  part  of  the  spinal  portion,  nor  does  it  always  decrease  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  distance  of  the  part  from  the  original  seat,  but  sometimes  the  signs  of 
disease  were  more  considerable  in  a  more  distant  spot  than  in  another  one  situated 
nearer  to  the  brain. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  localization — ^i.e.,  of  the  part  of  the  bi-ain  origi- 
nally diseased,  the  following  points  may  l)e  learnt  from  the  analysis  of  the  21  cases 
given  by  the  authcMr :  1.  Considerable  depositions  (Herde)  in  the  grey  substance  of 
the  corpus  striatum — i.e.,  in  the  nucleus  candatus,  without,  however,  touching  the 
capsula  interna,  do  not  cause  perceptible  change  in  the  spinal  marrow ;  2.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  depositions  in  the  thalamus  opticus,  not  exceeding  the  size 
of  a  pea  or  bean ;  3.  Deposition  in  the  third  portion  of  the  nucleus  lenticularis, 
and  of  the  capsula  externa,  appear  to  have  only  a  slight  influence  in  producing 
secondary  affection ;  4.  Depositions  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  hemisphere, 
not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  produce  no  secondary  affection ;  those  of  a 
square  inch  or  more  in  circumference  cause  only  a  slight  alteration  in  tlie  fasciculus 
lateralis  of  the  opposite  side;  5.  Depositions  in  the  capsula  interna^  between  the 
grey  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  third  portion  of  the  nuclrnis  lenticularis, 
even  those  of  small  size,  effect  considerable  secondary  disease  of  the  fasciculus 

*  Wiener  ZdtBcbr.,  1861.    See  this  JounuU,  No.  30,  October,  IbftS,  p.  5»9. 
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lateralis  of  the  opposite  side ;  H.  Tlie  p-cy  substanee  of  the  corpus  striatum, of  tl^ 
Ihalaiiius  opticus,  cif  xUv  capMila  iitttTiia  between  the  prey  substance  of  the  corpa-s 
Mtrialuin  and  the  lliinl  {xtrtioii  of  tluMineleiis  Icnticuhiris,  as  also  of  that  portiori'.f 
the  capsiila  iiitrrna  on  whicli  the  posterior  part  of  the  tbalHUiiis  opticus  is  nstiiu. 
may  hv  iinich  diseased  without  cllVetintc  any  morbid  alteration  in  the  faicj;:ili 
ant erion-s  (if  t lie  same  side  ;  7.  Considerable  dep()sitious  in  the  first  aud  secoaa 
portion  of  tin*  nueii'us  hntieularis  are  connected  with  a  hiph  decrrec  of  sccundin 
disea^^'  ol"  I  he  faseieuli  auteriores  of  the  same,  and  of  tlie  fasciculi  lateralis  uf  iIk 
op]»osife  .side;  S.  A  drpi»itinn  of  the  si/e  of  a  pea  in  the  one  side  of  the  pC"Q>, 
which  «h-.st roved  tlic  centre  uf  the  posterior  half  of  the  middle  layer  of  the  put, 
pmduci'd  a  considcraldc  secondary  alleetion  in  the  op])ositc  f:iseiculus  Literal"::, 
while  all  the  «»i1ht  fasciculi  were  normal;  0.  A  deposition  of  the  size  of  a  Icotilin 
one  half  of  the  p(.ns,  which  destroyed  the  centre  of  the  middle  layer  of  the  pew, 
caused  (ndy  a  slij^ht  altemlion  in  the  hit  end  fascicle  of  the  opposite,  and  in  tbe 
unt(Tior  of  the  same  side;  111.  Various  de)K>sits  were  found  in  tije  eerebelluin, hui 
none  of  ihcui  Mere  connected  wiili  any  perceptible  secondary  disease. 

In  1:2  other  eax^s  ol)s(?rved  by  Dr.  Turek,  the  seal  of  the  original  affection  of  iL-r 
nenous  centres  i caries  of  the  vertebra*,  or  e i re uuiseri bed  tumours  com pressiiiirtli'j 
spinal  niarrov*  i  was  in  the  sjiinal  marrow.  Their  analysis  leads  to  the  inferei;Cf, 
fiaf  thff  fH/xft'rinr /(Hii'irMH  of  ty  xpitial  laartnic  are  lUtble  to  s**coHiia»y  qfft'ctiom  m.v 
in  iht'  r('itfrijtf:ftil  dift'cfioiu  thf  tififnunr  onlff  in  the  ceatriftigat^  th^  lateral  ia  Lwih 
dirertimix.  These  obscrvaiions  must  induce  us  to  conclude  that,  in  consequcure  o: 
disease  in  a  certain  j)laee  of  the  nervous  centres,  certain  fasciculi  cease  to  rt.tvive 
an  impuLse — thcv  are  therefore  out  of  activity  and  de^ueratc,  and  that  this  de^- 
ncmtion  takes  place  in  the  same  dirccli(m  in  which  the  fasciculi  convey  ixuprc^- 
sions;  thus,  in  the  centripetal  (posterior)  fasciculi,  the  secondary  affection  ocfuri* 
always  in  the  ceniri|»etal  dircelion — in  the  centrifuprsd  (anterior),  it  shows  itself  ia 
the  centrifugal  direction  ;  in  the  mixed  (^lateral)  fasciculi,  in  both. 

2.  M.  A  KAN  exhibited  at  the  Academy  a  ease  of  atro]diic  miLsnilar  paralrsis,  in 
which,  after  death,  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  ne^^•es,  especially  in  the  cervical 
ami  dorsal  retrions,  were  remarkably  atrojdiied,  as  in  the  case  recorded  bv  Cruvfil- 
hier.*  The  mu:>ch:s  were  universally  atrophied,  but  there  was  fatty  degeneration 
only  in  those  of  the  hands,  of  the  legs,  ana  in  the  intercostuls. 


IV.  Disr.vsEs  OF  THE  Thoracic  Orgaxs. 

1.  Sponfnttpoits  Cvrfi  of  Ti*h,ionar^  Pfr/orfttiattK,  of  Tifberculotu  Oriffim,     By  Dr. 

WoiLLEZ.     (Archives  (lenerales,  Dee.  Is53,  p.  67+.) 

2.  Thr  Stffhth^copic  Sit/f/s  of  (^tntraction  of  th'  l^rft  AHrirttlo-VentricHlar  Opening. 
By  Dr.  Meuvud.     (.Vrehives  fieiu'rales.  Nov.  1853,  fev.  1854.) 

3.  CvnHriclion  of  the  J/i^ft  Juriruto-VefitricMlar  0}>eitiwgy  mtkotU  iHCompef^ite^,  &e* 
cnmpnmed  durinif  Life  by  rough  Systolic  Murmur,  By  Dr.  Caron.  (L'Unioo 
Med.,  Jan.  5,  1S54:.) 

1.  The  rarity  of  recovery,  says  M.  Woillez,  after  perforation,  in  phthisis,  and 
the  establishment  (»f  hydro-pneuuio  thorax,  is  well  Lnown.  M.  Saassicr,'vho 
coUt^etcd  117  eases  of  pueumo-thorax,  found  tlmt  SI  were  due  to  tubercle,  and  all 
of  these  were  fatal.  Lxam]des  of  cure,  however,  have  been  noticed  bv  Laennee. 
Beau,  and  others;  andM.  Woillez  now  adds  another  example  to  the  number.  In 
this  Ciise,  there  was  lung-tuberculosis  of  four  months'  duration ;  followed  by  marked 
symptoms  of  perforation  of  the  right  )ileura  and  hydro-pueunio  thonuL  In  six 
montlis,  all  tbe  symptoms  had  disappeared,  except  the  suocussion  sign.  Two 
mouths  afterwards,  death  occurred  from  tuberculous  meningitis.  On  examination, 
the  right  pleura  was  covered  by  a  thin  false  membrane ;  it  contained  half  a  litre  of 

*  8ee  (bif  jooniRl,  No.  93,  p.  367. 
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purulent  fluid,  and  a  little  air.  The  opening  was  easily  recognisable ;  it  was  com- 
pletely blocked  np  by  false  nierabrauc,  but  had  commumcatea  with  a  cavity. 

The  author  then  relates  briefly  the  other  recorded  cases  of  cure,  which  amount 
altogether  to  7,  in  5  of  which  autopsies  were  made.  In  all  these  cases,  the  perfo- 
ration was  closed  by  pseudo-membrane,  thrown  out  on  the  inflamed  pleura,  and 
being  adherent  firmly  or  slightly  to  the  opposed  costal  pleura,  or  being  entirely 
non-adherent.  In  3  cases,  the  right  lung  was  affected ;  in  4,  the  left ;  three  times 
the  opening  was  near  the  apex  ;  once  in  the  centre ;  once  at  the  base. 

In  4  of  the  7  cases,  in  spite  of  the  closure  of  the  opening,  the  air  was  not 
absorbed  from  the  pleura,  but  persisted  for  many  mouths. 

2.  Dr.  HERA.BD  has  published  two  excellent  papers  on  the  signs  of  mitral  con- 
traction. After  alluding  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  assert  that  contraction  of 
the  mitral  orifice  is  attended  by  a  diastolic  murmur,  with  its  greatest  intensity  at 
the  apex;  2nd,  of  those  who  state  that  the  murmur  is  systolic  and  not  diastolic; 
3rd,  of  those  who  state  that  the  murmur  is  a  little  before  the  systole  of  the  heart; 
and  4th,  of  those  who  declare  that  this  lesion  is  unattended  by  murmur.  Dp. 
Herard  declares  that  all  these  opinions  are  more  or  less  true,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  enunciation  of  the  following  propositions. 

(a^  Contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice  maif  he  attended  hy  a  sifsttolie  murmur. — This 
opinion  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  M.  Beau,  but  is  diflicult  of  proof,  as  cases 
of  contraction  are  usually  coincident  with  insulficiency  of  the  valves,  and  this 
might  be  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the  murmurs.  The  author  conceives,  however, 
that  there  are  recorded  eases  of  pure  contraction  of  the  orifice  (without  incom- 
petency of  valve),  and  refers  to  Bouilland,  Beau,  Notta,  Surmay,  Vemois,  and 
GrisoUe.  He  then  records  a  case  of  his  own,  in  which  there  was  a  loud  systolic 
murmur  at  the  left  apex,  dependent  only  on  contractioHy  for  the  mitral  valve  was 
perfexjtly  competent.  This  observation  appears  so  conclusive  to  the  author,  that 
te  demands  whether  in  all  cases  of  combined  contraction  and  insufficiency  the 
systolic  murmur  is  really  owing  to  the  latter  lesion,  as  commonly  supposed. 

(b)  The  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice  may  produce  a  presystolic  murmur. — As 
no  one  contests  this  fact  (demonstrated  by  Barth  and  Roger,  Gendrin,  and 
Fauvel),  the  author  passes  on  to  the  next  proposition. 

(c)  Contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice  may  produce  a  diastolic  murmur  — This  pro- 
position was  admitted  in  France  for  a  long  time  as  established,  until  M.  Bean, 
struck  with  the  frequence  of  mitral  constriction,  and  the  rarity  of  diastolic 
murmur  at  the  apex,  and  actuated  by  physiological  considerations,  rejected 
altogether  the  opinion  that  a  diastolic  murmur  may  accompany  mitral  constriction. 
This  extreme  opinion  has  been  followed  by  several  Frencn  ooservers,  and  among 
others  by  Fauvel  and  Valleix.  M.  Herard,  however,  entirely  dissents  from  this 
view,  and  cites  seven  cases  to  show  that  mitral  constriction  can  produce  a  diastolic 
murmur  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  left.  This  murmur  is  rare  compared 
with  the  two  former,  but  does  occur.  A  long  discussion  on  Beau's  doctrines  on 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  added,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  extract. 

3.  A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  St.  Marguerite,  at  Paris,  under  M. 
Legendre,  with  the  following  physical  signs  of  heart  disease: — cardiac  bulging; 
strong  impulse;  marked  systolic  thrill  at  apex  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space; 
increased  transverse  pericordial  dulness;  murmur  at  apex  (maximum  at  stemom, 
and  at  the  right),  commencing  with  the  systole, but  prolonged  beyond  it,  and  masking 
the  second  sound,  but  not  heard  after  the  second  sound  (**  commen9ant  au  premier 
temps,  couvrant  tout  le  petit  silence,  et  allant  jusnu'au  dcuxi^me  temps").  At  the 
autopsy  there  was  found  to  be  dilatation  of  the  ri:^nt  auricle,  insufficiency  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve;  great  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle;  no  affection  of 
the  pulmonary  valves;  hypertrophy  with  slight  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle;  adhesion 
of  tne  mitral  flaps,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  diaphragm  pierced  by  an  opening 
between  the  auricle  andvenirioleybutwluck  did  not  pomiit  rcgui^itation;  normal  size 
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of  the  left  veTitriele;  healthy  aortic  flaps.  Tlie  author  does  not  attribut-e  the  systolic 
mnnrnir  in  part  to  the  tTicus])id  iiisunicieney  (as  we  should  be  iuelined  to  do,  Rer.) 
but  entirely  to  the  mitral  constriction;  he  believes  that  the  case  supports  the 
opinions  of  Beau,  but  does  not  negative  those  of  Herard. 


V.  TuE  Diseases  of  the  Urinaky  Okgaas. 

1.  ConfriMions  to  Urology.    By  Dr.  Beneke.     (Archiv  des  Vercins.     Band  L 
Heft  3.) 

2.  On  Dhihefen.    Bv  Dr.  DuRscii.     (2jeitsch.  fiir  rat.  Med.,   von   Hcule  mid 
Pfeuffer.     Band'iv.  Heft  1.) 

3.  (hi  the  Eli  ml  nal  ion  of  Fat  irith  the  Urine.    By  Dr.  C.  METTENHEiaoLR.     (Archir 
des  Yereiiis.     Band  i.  Heft  3.) 

1.  Dr.  Beneke  has  written  a  most  elaborate  pai)er,  more  physiological  than 
patlioh^ical,  on  the  coudition  of  the  urine  under  various  circumstances  of  diet,  &c. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  on  himself,  and  have  refercuce  especially  to  the 
quantity,  acidity,  the  specitle  gravity,  the  amount  of  cju'thy  phospliAtes,' oxalate 
of  lime,  the  presence  of  albumen  anil  of  sediments. 

(a)  The  quantity. — The  avera*re  was  1250  cubic  centimetres  (=40J5)  ^  34  hours. 
The  avera^re  amount  of  fluid  drunk  during  this  time  was  1058  cc,  but  much  water- 
rich  vepfctable  food  was  taken  at  the  time.  Althoujjh,  as  a  general  rule,  the  niTiount 
of  urine  passiHl  was  proportionate  to  the  fluid  dnink,  this  was  not  the  case  always. 
Sometimes  the  urine  was  copious  when  the  fluid  iugesta  were  scanty,  and  the 
reverse.  The  condition  of  the  skin  as  to  dn'uess  or  moisture,  or  the  state  of  the 
intestinal  membnme,  did  not  entirely  explain  this;  and  Dr.  Beneke  bt^lieves  that 
the  state  of  thenen^ous  system  exerts  also  a  marked  effect  on  the  urinary  excretion; 
whenever  he  felt  well,  with  well-toned  muscles  and  an  active  mind,  the  quant  it  v 
of  urine  was  great;  whenever  he  was  languid  and  valetudinarian,  and  particularly 
when  under  the  intluenee  of  de[)ressiug  circumstances,  tlie  urine  was  lessened  in 
amount.  Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Beneke  thinks  that  the  tissue-meta- 
nior})ho8is  was  im))cded. 

(b)  The  specific  g  rat  if  If. — The  genend  rule  was,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
urine,  the  lower  the  siH^citic  gnivity,  and  the  revci*se.  But  when,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  tliis  general  result,  the  author  ealcidated  what  the  speeiiic  f^nrntv 
would  hiive  been,  hjid  the  average  quantity  of  125Ucc.  been  every  day  excreted,  he 
found  the  rule  exactly  reversed;  the  smaller  quantity  of  urine  had  the  lowest 
specific  gravity:  that  is  to  say,  although  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  when 
in  small  ouantity,  was  very  liigh,  if  tliis  urine  were  diluted  to  the  standard  of 
1250cc.,  the  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  below  the  average;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  although  the  specific*  gravity  of  the  large  quantity  of  urine  was  small,  \rt 
if  the  urine  was  concentrated  to  tlie  standard  of  1250cc.,  the  specific  gravity' wm 
fouiul  to  be  above  the  normal.  This  is,  in  fact,  to  state  (as  done  years  ^f^  by 
Dr.  Front)  that  a  small  quantity  of  urine  represented  a  small  amount  of  solid 
(although  its  specific  gravity  was'hiffh),  and  tne  reverse.  There  were,  howerrr, 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  excreted  solid  as  measured  by  the  specific  gravity,  was  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  ner\'ous  system,  and,  as  already  well  known,  by  the  taking  of  food. 

(c)  The  acidity. — ^This'  was  determined  by  neutralization' with  a  sol«tioii  of 
oaroonate  of  soda.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  influence  of  food ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  that  the  acidity  of  tiie  unae 
diminishes  after  food,  when  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  is  greatest,  the  autkor 
states  that  he  has  made  more  than  one  hundred  observations,  in  Tarious  healtiby 
and  diseased  individuals,  without  bem^  able  to  confirm  Dr.  Beaoe  Joiies'a  atafte- 
xnent.  Sometimes  he  found  dimhiution  of  acidity  after  meal«»  Wt  thi*  mm 
inconstant;  and  in  one  single  instance  only  did  he  find  the  urine  alkatine.    Tht 
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acidity  of  the  whole  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  was  found  to  vary  without  appre- 
ciable cause ;  it  was  not  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  to  exercise, 
or  to  quality  of  food.  A  lonoj  and  important  discussion  on  the  difficulties  of 
accurately  tfeterminiiig  this  problem  follows. 

(d)  T/ie  earthy  phosphate  and  the  oxalate  of  lime. — Dr.  Beneke  believes  that  the 
quantities  of  the  earthy  phosphate,  and  of  oxalate  of  lime,  bear  a  determined 
relation;  and  that  the  oxalic  acid  ("an  invariable  product  of  the  metamor})hosis 
of  nitrogenizcd  tissues")  is  the  solvent  of  the  earthy  salt.  He  believes  also  (and 
has  adduced  his  arguments  in  a  former  work)  that  a  want  of  phosphate  of  lime 
hinders  the  formation  of  cells,  and  that  in  diseases  attended  with  rapid  ema- 
ciation, an  excess  of  earthy  phosphates  is  in  the  urine.  This  excess  he  attributes 
to  an  increased  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  being  present,  from  want  of  sufficient 
oxidation. 

In  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy  persons,  he  states  that  no  oxalic  acid  is  found; 
the  acid  formed  in  the  system  is  entirely  transformed  into  carbonic  acid.  The 
Cjuantity  of  earthy  phosphate  is  then  at  its  normal  amount — ^viz.,  10  to  12  grains 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  if  oxidation  is  arrested,  as  in  lung  disease  for  example,  the 
oxalic  acid  is  not  transformed,  but  circulates  in  the  system,  and  acts  upon  the 
earthy  salts,  the  excretion  of  which  increases  rcgidarly  in  proportion  to  the 
oxalic  acid. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  not  an  exact  coincidence  of  time  between  the 
apTHjarance  in  the  urine  of  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the  earthy  salt ;  the  latter  may 
follow  the  former. 

As  the  appearance  of  oxalate  of  lime  denotes  an  impeded  metamorphosis  of 
tissue,  so  it  of  course  generally  coincides  with  a  diminution  of  the  solids  and  (rf 
the  quantity  of  the  urine.  And  as  the  nervous  system  has  so  great  an  effect  on 
metamorphosis,  it  follows  that  a  lowered  tone  of  the  nervous  system  is  coincident 
with  the  excretion  of  oxalic  acid. 

If  there  be  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  the  author  concludes  that  there  must 
be  increase  of  earthy  phosphate ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be 
increase  of  the  earthy  phosphate  without  the  appearance  of  oxalate.  In  rapid 
metamorphosis  of  tissue  the  oxalic  acid  is  entirely  transformed  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the  urine ;  but  this  heightened  metamorphosis 
may  give  rise,  without  the  intervention  of  oxalic  acid,  to  an  increased  excretion 
of  earthy  phosphate. 

(e.)  Alhutnen  and  SedimenU  of  Urate*. — ^Four  times,  albumen,  as  detected  by 
heat  and  nitric  acid,  appeared  in  the  urine.  At  four  other  times  an  albuminous 
substance  was  precipitated  by  heat,  but  not  by  nitric  add,  in  which  reagent,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  soluble  when  once  precipitated.  The  cause  of  the  appearance  erf 
the  albumen  was  not  determined.  Li  reterence  to  the  sediments  of  urates,  which 
appeared  sixteen  times.  Dr.  Beneke  enters  at  great  length  into  a  discussion  on 
the  cause  of  their  appearance.  He  believes  that  the  opinion  of  Front,  "  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia  found  in  the  urine  on  common 
•  occasions,  appears  to  be  developed  from  the  imperfect  albuminous  matters  formed 
during  the  primary  assimilating  processes,"  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the 
experiments  of  Bidder  and  Scmnidt. 

He  then  considers  the  immediate  physical  causes  of  the  deposits  in  the  urine ; 
but  to  this  point  we  shall  probably  return  on  another  occasion. 

2.  Dr.  DuRSCH  communicates  two  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  ingesta,  of  urine,  sugar,  &c.,  are  accurately  noted.  The  results  do 
not,  however,  add  anything  to  our  present  knowledge.  That  the  quantity  of 
sugar  greatly  varies,  without  corresponding  change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine ;  that  food  has  a  very  rapid  ettect  on  the  sugar  in  the  urine ;  that  of  ail  food 
the  starchy  substances  are  the  greatest  sugar-furmsherB ;  Imt  thM  even  on  strwt 
flesh  diet  sugar  may  be  formed — are  familiar  facts. 
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After  relating  his  cases,  the  auflior  prooceds  to  a  critiqne  of  the  prrsent 
opinions  011  diabetes^  aud  suius  up  the  couclusions  to  a  certain  poinl  as 
follows : — 

"1.  The  fonnation  of  jrrupo-suuar  fn.)ni  starch  is  not  patholc^cal,  for  in  tLf 
healthy  syslnii  all  di^'^^»t('^l  starch  is  chanircd  into  sugar. 

"  ;?.*  A  j)art  of  tins  sii^ir  passes  into  the  blood;  another  undergoes  furtbL-T 
transformation  in  the  intestinal  cjinal  into  lactic  and  bntjric  acids. 

"li.  In  the  healthy  system,  su<rar  is  formed  in  the  liver  from  I  he  azotizcd  food?, 
and  passes  by  the  hepatic  veins  intotlie  blood: 

"  -i.  Tiic  sn£^r  thus  furnished  by  a  double  source,  disappears  fFom  the  hlood,  a> 
it  seems,  in  respiration,  and  is  found  in  no  excretion. 

"  3.  In  diabetes,  grape-sugtir  is  in  the  blood  aud  in  all  fluids,  and  is  separated 
by  the  kidneys. 

"  ().  The  sugar  thus  appearing  in  the  urine  arises, 

"  io)  From  tlie  sugar  fonned  in  the  liver  out  of  azotized  food  ; 

**  \^h)  From  the  sugar  fonned  froiu  starch  iu  the  alimcutarj  canal,  and 
absorbed  into  the  bhKul ; 
{(')  From  the  sugar  foruied  from  starch  in  the  alimentary  caiial,  bat 
which  is  not,  as  usual,  further  transformed  into  lactic  and  butyric 
acids.  [This  statement  is  based  on  a  calculation  that  the  sugar  in 
the  urine,  in  tlicse  CiLses,  must  have  required  the  whole  quaalitv  of 
starch  to  funiish  it.j 

7.  Therefore,  tlirouijh  some  unkno^in  oljstacle,  the  transformotioiis  of  the 
starch-bodies  are  arn*sted  at  sugar ;  and 

"  S.  Through  an  ccpially  unknown  ol)stnclc,  the  sugar  in  tlie  blood  is  not  coa- 
sumed  (in  respiration),  but  passes  unchanged  with  the  urine." 

t:>o  far  the  autlior  thinks  maybe  considtrrcd  tolerably  well  proved  doctrine; 
and  certainly  tlie  above  citeil  prop<wition»  are  no  novelty  m  this  country.  But  lie 
proceeds  to  a  further  suu«j:cst icm,  distinctly  characterizing  it,  however,  merely  as 
an  hypothesis.  In  diabct.t-s  niellitus,  he  says,  we  have  two  deviations  in  func- 
tions— ^^iz.,  in  the  digestive  apparatus  (the  ccjnversion  of  sugar  into  lactic  aud 
butyric  acid  beiug  hindered),  auil  iu  tlu^  bU)od  (the  transformation  in  the  lunsr* 
being  hindered),  it  is  not  probaUe  that  t hese  arc  two  independent  aud  mcn-ly 
coincident  conditi<ms;  tluy  arise  probably  fitmi  a  aingle  cause.  May  it  not  bV 
that  some  secretion  of  the  intt*stinal  eaniJl  contains  a  substance  which liiudcri  the 
transformatiou  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  aud  butyric  acids,  and  that  this  same  sul>- 
stance,  ]>ikssing  into  the  blood,  exerts  a  similar  action  there,  and  pn^veuts  the 
dostniction  of  the  sugar  iu  the  lungs  ?  The  sugar  then  emerges  from  the  body  as 
a  perfectly  useless  ingredient.  And  as  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  deranged  in 
diabetes,  it  may  be  that  the  bile  contains  tliis  substance,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature.  The  author  gives  no  experiments  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  bat  refers 
the  point  to  others  to  examine,  and  to  confirm  or  refute. 

3.  Dr.  MtTTEXiiEiMKR  rclatcs  two  cases,  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat 
was  passed  with  the  urine.  The  first  Ciise  wiis  that  of  a  uuin  who  died  with  cancer 
of  the  lungs,  aud  medifistinal  tumour,  &c.,  and  who  took  a  tablespoonfui  of  cod<liver 
oil  twice  daily.  The  fat  appealed  in  the  urine  after  the  oil  had  been  commcucecL 
In  the  s(*cond  case,  a  woman  was  convalescent  uuder  an  acute  inflammatory  alTec- 
tion  at t ticking  kidneys  already  apparently  degenerated;  there  was  much  blood, 
and  remd  casts  in  the  urine,  without  iuiasarca.  An  emulsion  of  henbane  and  hemp 
was  ordered.  Liirge  quantities  of  fluid  pale-yellow  fat  appeared  iu  the  urine,  and 
disajppeared  agiun  when  the  emulsion  was  discontinued. 

The  author  narrates  the  cases  at  considerable  length,  in  order  to  show  thaa  no 
other  exphuiation  appears  probable,  except  the  one  suggested  by  the  coincidence 
of  the  taking  of  fat  as  medicine,  and  the  elimination  of  £Kt  as  excretioo.     He  also 
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tried  some  experiments  on  himself,  and  on  a  friend,  with  emulsions,  but  could  not 
detect  any  fat  in  the  urine ;  and  therefore  concludes,  that  if  the  urinary  fat  in 
these  cases  really  was  attributable  to  the  remedies,  there  was  some  wealuiess  of 
the  digestive  powers  which  had  a  share  in  the  phenomenon. 


VI.  Diseases  op  the  Digestive  Obgans. 

1.  On  (he  Waxy  Degeneration  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen,     By  Drs.  Gajrbneb  and 
Sakders.     (Monthly  Journal,  for  February  and  March.) 

2.  Note  on  the  same  subject,  *  By  Professor  ViJiCHOW.    (Archiv  fur  Path.  Anat., 

Band  vi  p.  268.) 

Drs.  Gairdner  and  Sanders  communicate  some  very  important  facts  connected 
with  the  waxy  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  a  change  little  studied  in  this  conntry, 
but  which  would  appear  from  these  observations  to  be  very  oommon,  as  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  it  is  found  in  the  spleen  in  10  per  cent.  We  merely  refer, 
however,  to  these  papers,  which  will  have  been  already  in  the  hands  of  most  of 
our  readers,  in  order  to  mention  a  most  extraordinary  observation  of  Virchow  on 
this  point.  As  we  have  mentioned  in  the  "  Report  on  Micrology,"  Virchow  has 
discovered  the  existence  of  cellulose  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  it  has  been 
now  found  in  other  parts.  As  already  mentioned,  he  has  also  discovered  that  the 
altered  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  waxy  spleen,  which  form  tlie  semi-transparent  hard 
granides  seen  on  section,  and  which  are  easily  picked  out  from  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  are  composed  of  cellulose^  and  give  the  cnaractcristic  violet  colour  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Tins  is  a  most  unexpected  result,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  some 
important  modifications  in  our  pathological^  and  perhaps  in  our  physiological  doc« 
tiines. 


VII.  The  Diseases  of  the  Cutaneous  System. 
1.  On  Lupus.    By  Dr.  Pohl.     (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  vi.  Heft  2.) 

1.  Dr.  Pohl's  elaborate  paper  on  Lupus  contains  a  discussion  on  the  terms 
used  by  authors,  on  the  nosological  position  of  the  disease,  on  its  earliest  symptoms, 
its  several  forms,  its  morbid  anatomy,  and  on  its  treatment. 

The  only  new  matter  is  contained  in  the  section  on  the  morbid  anatomy.  Dr. 
Pohl  ascribes  to  Bcrger*  the  credit  of  having  first  properly  investigated  this 
subject.  According  to  Berger,  lupus  is  "  An  hypertropnic  new  formation  of  cells, 
whieh,  under  the  microscope,  are  unelv  granular,  and  have  a  single  nucleus.  They 
have  the  same  figure  as  the  normal  cells  of  the  liete  Malphigi,  only  sometimes  they 
are  egg-shaped.  Their  diameter  amounts  to  ^^th  to  irrfft*"  of  a  line.  They  are 
surrounded  by  a  soft  amorphous  mass,  composed  of  fine  molecules,  and  between 
them  lies  normal  fibrous  tissue." 

Dr.  Pohl's  description  adds  some  novel  points.  In  most  cases,  this  hypertrophy 
is  developed  under  the  influence  of  an  hypersemic  condition  of  the  skin  at  the  lupose 
point,  and  around  it.  If  the  hyperamia  have  lasted  some  time,  and  if  a  portion  of 
the  epidermis  has  exfoliated,  the  evidently  widened  capillaries  are  seen  through  the 
thinned  cicatrix-like  skin.  The  hyperajmia,  according  to  the  varying  course  of  the 
affection,  extends  to  the  panniculus,  to  the  muscles,  to  the  cartilages,  glands,  &c. 
If  ulceration  has  commenced,  and  if  the  epidermis  is  entirely  detached  from  the 
papillae,  loops  of  wide  capillaries  spread  themselves  near  the  ulcer,  taking  their 
origin  from  larger  and  aeeper  straight  vessels.  The  structure  of  the  cutaneous 
papillsD  is  no  longer  discermble,  and  the  greatly  widened  loops  of  vessels  remain 
ramifying  in  the  new-formed  layer  of  celb  or  of  nuclei.  The  swelling  which  is 
connected  with  this  enormous  hyperemia  consists  only  in  an  hypertrophy  of  the 

*  De  Lupo.  Diss.  Inaiig.,  GriphiK,  1 S49. 
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layer  of  nuclei,  and  of  the  youngest  epidermic  layer,  with  yoimg  odls  of  uncertain 
cliaracters  here  and  there,  and  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  course,  with  streaks  of 
newly-fomu'd  uniting  tissue.  Tlicse  new  formations  pass  in  different  directioos, 
and  cause  atrophy  of  the  deeper-seated  tissnc,  or  of  the  epidermis. 

The  round  or  oval,  roughly  gramdar,  tliick-walled,  yellow  shininf^  nuclei  lie  close 
together,  with  an  intenncdiatc  line  granular  suhstance,  which  is  made  turbid  by 
water  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  is  rendered  transparent  by  strong  acid,  while  the 
nuclei  are  unaltered.  Xearer  the  surface  are  numerous  nuclei  with  cell-walls, 
which  grow  and  form  e])ithelium  cells,  or  disintegrate.  Sometinies  young  cells  of 
unil  ing-t  issue,  and  somet  imes  very  smooth  llbre-cells,  are  seen.  This  layer  of  nuclei 
is  nierced  by  the  al)ovc-referred-to  great  capillaries ;  aud  like  other  new  fonuotioiis 
follows  the  course  (»f  the  vessels,  with  or  without  continual  connexion  with  the 
place  of  origin,  between  the  previously  fonned  normal  tissues,  which  may  either 
oecome  atrophied,  or  for  a  greater  or  longer  time  may  remain  unaltered. 

Exactly  as  in  the  skin,  the  lni)ose  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  consists 
in  an  h\^>ei-trophy  of  the  epithelial  layer. 

By  the  growth  of  the  layer  of  nuclei,  the  epidermis-layer  is  graduallj  thimied, 
till  at  last  the  moist  highly -albuminous  exudation  siurounding  the  cells  reaches  the 
surface,  dries  and  forms  scales,  in  which  epithelium-nuclei  or  cells  are  also  seen. 
Many  of  these  undergo  the  fatty  metamorphosis.  Between  these  elements,  pas- 
cells  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  development. 

Berger  and  Virehow  have  desenbed  in  lupus,  white  corpuscles  arising  from 
widened  sebaee<^us  follicles,  or  widened  hair  follicles,  or  from  both.  Dr.  Pohl 
examined  similar  corpuscles,  and  found  them  composed  only  of  epitheliunhcelb, 
arranged  in  very  various  modes,  but  chietly  concentrically  and  thickly  pressed 
together;  the  centres  of  some  eoqniselea  were  softened,  and  showed,  under  the 
microscope,  fat  and  eliolesterine.  Through  the  centre  of  most  of  these  corpuscles 
passed  a  liair  whose  bulb  was  atrophied ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Pohl  believes  that  the 
origin  of  the  corpuscles  was  in  a  disease  of  the  root-sheath  of  the  hair.  He  never 
could  find  sebaceous  follicles. 

In  addition  to  these;  changes.  Dr.  Pohl  describes  another  morbid  change  in  some 
cases  of  lupus.  Instead  of  the  Hcff  Malphigi  being  thus  hypertrophic,  it  is  ooni- 
j>ressed  by  a  new  formation  of  areolar  tissue  which  lies  below  it,  aud  penetrates 
through  the  pannieulus.  Considered  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  lupiis  mav, 
tlieu,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — LupHs  ceUulositSy  and  LupHs /iSrogtu. 

A  few  remarks  are  made  on  the  causes  of  lupus,  which  contain  nothing  new ; 
and  Dr.  Pohl  then  passes  to  the  treatment.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  cod-liver 
oil.  In  referring  to  the  statement  of  Alibert,  that,  in  somep&ces,  lotions  of  cow's 
urine  are  employed  by  the  country  people  in  lupus,  he  mentions,  that  Dr.  Baur,  of 
Tubingen,  has  employed  urate  of  ammonia,  externally  aud  internally,  in  chronic 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  hing-tubcrculosis. 

He  advocates  the  extirpation  by  the  knife,  of  lupous  growths,  in  preference  to 
destroying  them  by  corrosive  preparations ;  and  states,  that  after  the  extirpation, 
if  needles  are  nsecf,  they  must  l)c  withdrawn  very  soon,  as,  in  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
pus  is  formed  in  their  channels. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robert  Bahnes,  M.D.  (Lond.) 

Phyaioian-Acooucheur  to  the  Western  General  DUpensary. 


I.  Menstruation  and  Conception. 

1.  Tke  Phvfioloay  of  Menstruation  and  Conception.     By  Professor  BiscHOPF. 
(Zeitschrift  fiir  rat.  Med.     Band  iv.  Heft  1.) 

2.  On  tke  Period  of  Menstruation  among  the  Burmese.    By  E.  J.  Waring,  Esq. 
(Indian  Annals.     No.  I.) 

1.  Professor  Th.  L.  W.  Bischofp,  of  Giessen,  has  published  an  interesting  coa- 
tribution  to  this  subject,  chiefly  founded  on  the  observations  resulting  from  the 
examination  of  the  organs  of  generation  of  thirteen  women,  who  had  died  during 
or  soon  after  menstruation.  He  begins  by  referring  to  the  difficulties  attending 
the  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  especially  to  the  obstacles  opposing  a  sue* 
ccssful  search  after  the  ovum  in  its  transit  through  the  Fallopian  tube  and  uterus. 
In  the  course  of  a  minute  detaQ  of  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  exiiminatioa 
into  the  state  of  the  parts  concerned,  he  particularly  points  out  the  objectiona 
against  steeping  them  in  alcohol ;  and  states  that  he  entertains  more  hope  from  an 
investigation  of  a  specimen  already  far  ^one  in  decomposition,  than  of  one  that 
had  been  preserved  in  spirit.  He  also  objects  to  the  plan  of  examining  the  parts 
under  water. 

Professor  Bischoff  then  relates  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  thirteea 
cases  he  has  observed. 

1.  The  body  of  a  healthy,  strong  woman,  of  about  20  years  of  age,  examined  oa 
the  5th  of  December,  1839.  The  signs  of  existing  menstruation  were  manifest; 
there  was  general  turgescence,  and  blood  effused  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and 
in  the  vagina.  The  ovaries  were  fully  developed,  and  contained  numerous  deve- 
loped Graafian  follicles,  which  could  be  easily  turned  out  of  the  soft  and  vascular 
stroma  of  the  ovary.  Both  ovaries  exhibited  several  corpora  lutea  in  various 
stages  of  degeneration :  the  right  one  presented  one  freshly  ruptured  and  filled 
with  blood.  The  search  for  spermatozoa  or  an  ovum  was  unsuccessful.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  utems  was  developed  into  a  yelvety  appearance,  and  seemed  on  a 
transverse  section  to  be  reticulkr,  on  a  longitucunal  section  to  be  sha^y ;  the 
uterine  glands  were  somewhat  enlarged.  There  was  no  distinct  divi^on  betweea 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  and  the  other  structures. 

2.  On  the  26th  of  October,  184;0,  the  body  of  a  strong  young  woman  who  had 
drowned  herself  was  examined.  The  organs  of  generation  were  well  developed, 
and  the  right  ovary  contained  an  unusually  large  Graafian  follicle.  This  was  still 
closed,  and  contamed  an  oviim.  The  cells  of  its  disc  were  round,  not  spindle- 
shi^)ed ;  and  therefore  the  ovum  and  the  follicle  were  not  yet  ripe.  The  zone  was 
very  paie,  and  without  sharp  outlines ;  the  yolk  did  not  completely  fill  it.  Besides 
this  foUicle,  the  right  ovarium  contained  one,  and  the  left  two  corpora  lutea  in 
different  stages  of  degeneration.  The  search  for  spermatozoa  was  vain.  Although 
in  this  case  there  were  no  signs  of  present  menstruation,  it  was  plainly  impending. 
The  inner  membrane  of  the  uterus  appeared  to  possess  small  villi,  which  were 
plainly  notliing  more  than  the  already  partially  developed  uterine  glands. 

3  On  the  Oth  of  June,  1843,  a  strong,  healthy  woman,  who  had  never  been 
pregnant,  drowned  herself  in  the  Nekar.  The  circumstances  attending  the  case 
were  such  as  to  render  it  possible  that  connexion  had  recently  taken  place.  The 
ovaries  were  of  considerable  size,  soft,  and  each  contained  a  great  number  of  very 
large  Graafian  follicles.  Their  surface  showed  numerous  cicatrized  spots,  and  the 
left  ovary  a  very  marked  yellow  body.  In  the  right  ovary  there  was  an  imperfectly 
cicatrized,  bluish-red  spot,  in  which  a  fresh  blood-coagulum  showed  that  a  Graafian 
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follicle  liad  rccentlj  burst ;  its  walla  were  thickened,  and  a  corpus  luteum  wtsm 
course  of  development.  The  os  uteri  was  deeply  injected,  and,  as  well  as  the 
cervix,  was  closed  un  with  a  delicate  opalescent  mucus,  proceeding  fix)m  the 
numerous  highlv-develoi^ed  ovula  Nabothi.  Tlie  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  wt& 
vividly  iniected,  but  no  Wood  was  effused ;  it  was,  however,  covered  with  a  whitish 
mucus,  wliich  under  the  microscope  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cfll- 
nuelei.  On  a  perpendicular  section,  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  found 
to  be  well  delmed  from  the  proper  fibrous  tissue  of  the  uterus.  There  were  no 
glands,  and  especially  no  developed  cylindrical  uterine  glands,  nor  a  tUIous  can- 
dition  of  the  inner  surface.  A  transverse  section  showed  an  injected  network  of 
blood-capillaries  encircling  round  openings,  probably  of  small,  undeveloped  glan- 
dular follicles.  The  right  Fallopian  tul>e  and  the  uterus  were  searched  in  vain  for 
an  ovulum.  It  was  ascertained  jx>sitively  that  menstruation  had  just  taken  place 
in  this  person. 

4  &  5.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  Professor  Bischoff  received  from  Dr.  Varrentrapp, 
of  Frankfort,  the  orgaiLs  of  generation  of  two  young  women  who  had  died  in  the 
hospital  of  an  acute  angina  whilst  nu^nstruating.  The  parts  were  not  highly  de- 
veloped or  injected.  In  ooth,  the  right  ovarium  exhibited  a  freshlj-burst  Graafiam 
follicle,  containing  a  blood-eoagulum ;  the  walls  showed  the  comnioncing  develop- 
ment of  a  corpus  luteum.  The  iimer  surface  of  the  uterus  showed  in  nertfaer  cas* 
a  very  markea  development.  In  neither  could  perfectly-formed  uterine  glands,  or 
the  l)eginuing  of  a  deeidua,  be  discovered.  In  both  cases  an  ovulum  and  spenna- 
tozoa  were  sought  for  in  vain. 

6.  Th(i  sixth  case  of  recent  menstruation,  in  which  pregnancy  had  probahlj 
followed,  has  been  already  published  in  *  Miiller's  Archiv.,'  1846.  This  case  wis 
remarkable  by  the  considerably  advanced  formation  of  a  decidua>  the  developed 
uterine  glands,  and  the  perfectly- formed  corpus  luteum.  Although  no  ovum  was 
found,  it  was  concluded  that  conception  had  taken  place. 

7.  On  the  9th  of  Au^st,  1851,  a  young  woman  of  19,  glowing  with  health, 
drowned  herself.  She  had  been  married  three  weeks  before  against  ner  will.  The 
organs  of  generation  could  only  be  examined  on  the  13th,  when,  through  the 
warmth  of  the  weather,  decomposition  had  commenced.  The  parts  were,  however, 
much  developed.  The  right  ovary  exhibited  a  follicle  recentlv  burst;  tlie  point 
of  rupture  was  large,  and  surrounded  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  follicle  and 
of  the  tunica  albuginiea;  the  follicle  retained  a  very  slender  connexion  with  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  taken  out  with  the  forceps :  but 
this  was  perhaps  owing  to  decomposition.  In  its  cavity  was  foimd  a  consideraUe 
blood -coagulum.  The  iimer  surface  of  the  uterus  was  highly  developed,  vascular, 
velvety,  and  when  floated  out  in  water  showed  a  commencing  aecidua.  No 
ovulum  was  found  cither  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  in  the  uterus.  The  hymen  was 
destroved.     It  is  certain  that  she  had  not  borne  a  child. 

8.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1852,  the  body  of  a  voung  wDman  of  19,  who  had 
hanged  herself  two  days  before,  was  examined.  The  organs  of  generatkm 
were  fully  devclo])ed.  At  the  uterine  end  of  the  right  ovarium  there  was  seen  a 
vcrj'  large  corpus  luteum  projecting  far  from  the  surface,  as  it  often  does  in  the 
cow,  but  as  Professor  Biscnclf  had  never  before  seen  it  in  the  human  female.  This 
corpus  luteum  wjis  not  quite  round,  but,  like  the  ovjury,  flattened ;  its  long  diameter 
was  29*5  millimetres,  its  width  22  5,  and  its  thickness  9.  The  ovary  weighed 
17  grammes.  It  was  very  vascular,  and  contained  a  black-colomred  cavity,  its 
thic^  walls  consisted  of  a  yellow  body,  of  irregular  folds ;  it  was  easily  turned  out 
of  the  substance  of  the  ovary.  Both  ovaries  further  showed  ntunerous  scars,  and 
several  blackish,  ancient,  spurious  corpora  lutea>  of  which  one  on  each  side  was 
very  large.  The  uterine  mucous  membrane  was  highly  developed,  and  formed  a 
stratum,  the  boundiuries  of  which  were  very  distinct  from  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
uterus.  This  development  extended  to  the  os  uteri  internum,  and  terminated 
abruptly  at  the  insertions  of  the  Fdloiuan  tubes.  The  glandule  t^trioolam  were 
bcaatifiilly  deveiopedy  thiekly  planted,  and  bouiid  together  li^  a-  «^  inteimediala 
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substance.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was  not  very  vividly  injected ;  it  was 
quite  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  very  distinct  and  Ixjautiful  cylindrical  epithe- 
huni.  The  cylinders  were  bigger  than  those  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  hymen 
was  destroyed,  but  she  had  never  borne  a  child.  In  this  case,  also,  no  ovum  could 
be  found ;  but  just  in  the  opening  of  the  right  tube  into  the  uterus  was  found  a 
peculiar  spot  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
exhibited  a  nest  of  cells,  granules,  and  spindle-shaped  cells.  In  this  a  proper  ovum 
could  not  be  identified ;  but  if  the  fate  of  the  numan  ovum  resemble  that  of  thd 
porpoise,  this  point  seemed  especially  fitted  to  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
ovum  during  its  earliest  developiuent  in  the  uterus.  This  young  woman  had 
menstruated  as  usual  during  four  days,  eighteen  days  before  her  death.  She  had 
intercourse  with  a  poor  lad,  who  had  promised  her  marriage.  Professor  Bischoff 
concludes,  from  the  persistent  development  of  the  corpus  luleum,  and  of  the 
uterus,  eighteen  days  after  menstruation,  that  conception  had  taken  place. 

9.  On  tne  16th  of  July,  1852,  a  young  woman  of  19,  otherwise  perfectly  healthy, 
died  of  tribmus,  following  a  slight  injury  of  the  nose.  She  came  into  the  hospital 
on  the  10th  ;  menstruation  began  there,  and  lasted  till  the  13th.  The  parts  were 
examined  on  the  16th,  but  the  warm  weather  had  already  induced  considerable 
dccomjjosition.  The  parts  were  perfectly  formed,  but  bore  no  trace  of  unusual 
turgescence.  The  right  ovarium  showed  a  dark-blue  follicle,  projecting  over  the 
surface  of  the  uterus.  No  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary  could,  however,  be 
discovered.  The  follicle  was  tilled  with  a  blood-coagulum.  It  may  have  been  that 
an  opening  existed,  but  the  point  of  rupture  in  mammalia  is  for  the  most  part  so 
minute,  and  closes  so  quietly,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find.  Both  ovaries 
showed,  besides,  several  scars,  and  smaller  ancient  corpora  lutea;  and  the  left 
ovary  one  of  larger  size,  ^ith  a  scar  overhanging  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  No 
unusual  development  of  the  inner  surface  ot  the  uterus  was  observed..  The 
mucous  membrane  on  a  perpendicular  section  was  1  millimetre  thick,  and  showed 
no  glands.  The  inner  layer  was  discoloured,  and  without  marked  epithelium. 
This  person  had  not  borne  a  child.  Whether  she  was  a  virgin  is  not  known.  No 
ovum  could  be  discovered. 

10.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1852,  a  young  woman  of  20  drowned  herself,  after  a 
quarrel  with  her  lover.  The  body  was  examined  early  on  the  11th,  whilst  quite 
fresh.  The  parts  were  strongly  developed,  and  the  uterus,  from  its  unusual  size, 
indicated  pregnancy.  In  the  right  ovary  there  was  observed  a  recently-burst 
Graafian  follicle,  not  projecting  over  the  ovary,  forming  a  scarred  dark-red  spot  on 
the  surface.  One  out  of  five  irregular  fragments  of  a  freshly-formed  corpus 
luteum  could  be  easily  turned  out ;  a  dark-red  coagulum  filled  the  cavity.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was  soft,  velvety,  smooth,  vividly  red,  and  marked 
with  single  dark-red  spots.  The  mucous  membrane  was  thick,  and  allowed  the 
very  beautifully  developed  glandul®  utriculares  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Between 
tliem  ran  numerous  fine  bloodvessels,  which  formed  a  capillary  network  on  the 
surface  around  the  mouths  of  the  glands.  The  os  uteri  was  large,  scarred,  and 
indicated  a  previous  delivery.  No  ovum  or  spermatozoa  could  be  found.  No 
certain  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  antecedents  of  this  person.  The 
great  development  of  the  corpus  luteum  favoured  the  conclusion  that  conception 
had  recently  taken  place. 

11.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1852,  the  organs  of  generation  of  a  strong  young 
woman,  who  had  drowned  herself  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  November,  were 
examined.  The  parts  were  well  developed,  but  showed  that  the  person  had  not 
borne  a  child.  Both  ovaries  showed  on  their  surface  numerous  scars,  and  esi>e- 
eially  in  the  left  one  were  four  or  five  distinct  remains  of  false  corpora  lutea,  as 
well  as  numerous  Graafian  vesicles  shining  througli.  In  the  right  ovary  there 
appeared  a  still  ciosed,  but  very  large  Graafian  vesicle.  No  opening  or  scar  could 
be  found,  and  the  spot  fluctuated.  Taken  out,  this  follicle  weighed  348  grammes. 
When  opened  there  flowed  out,  not  the  usual  limpid  contents  of  an  unopened 
foiliol0>  bat  a  thick,  chocolate-brown  mass,  whieb  ^rDlod  no  ooaguhnu,  ondooai 
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sisted,  undrr  the  microscope,  of  altered  blood-corpuscles.  The  walls  of  the  ft^liefe 
wort*  not  thi<'kcnrd,  and  no  conimcncinf?  stnicturo  of  a  yellow  body  was  obftervfd 
The  cavitv  of  the  litems  contuimxi  no  blood;  it  was  not  reddened  at  the  fandua^ 
but  tlie  cavity  of  the  cen  ix  was  »o.  The  nuicons  membrane  was  little  deTelopefi, 
and  was  not  distint^uislied  by  deliued  iMMinduries  from  the  fibrous  tissue.  The 
frlands  wen*  seareelv  <)])ser\'able.  No  delivery  had  taken  place.  No  ovum  w 
sixTinatozoa  could  ))e  found.  It  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Lorenz,  of  OfTenbiidi, 
tliat  tills  ]>en«()u  had  menstruated  ten  days  before  her  death,  and  that  coitus  had 
afterwanls  taken  place. 

\'2.  (hi  the  7th  of  l)eceinl)er,  1^52,  the  body  of  a  woman  of  34-,  who  had  died 
pmhh'nly  after  an  injur}'  of  the  cer\ical  vertebnc  and  spinal  marrow,  received 
dunn^  an  epileptic  lit,  was  exaniin(Hl.  It  was  only  some  days  later  tliat,  a  fresh 
eorjms  luteinn  tn-ing  observed  in  the  rij^ht  ovary,  the  orgnns  of  generation  were 
invest i^'ated.  The  narts  were  fully  develoixnl.  Both  ovaries  presented  a  surface 
much  scarred,  and  tne  left  one  the;  remains  of  iive  or  six  corpora  lutea.  The  rijflit 
one  showed  a  fresh,  euuspiciious  sear,  and  biMieath  it  a  corpus  luteum,  considtiiig 
of  a  rajr<red  yellow  surrouudinfc  substance,  which  euclosea  a  greyish,  secmLu?!;- 
discolourcd  eoa*?ulum.  The  inner  surfaw  of  the  uterus  was  not  bloody,  and  the 
mucous  mend)rane  Mas  sliichtly  deveh)ped.  I'terine  glands  were  not  observed, 
either  with  the  naked  or  lussisted  eye.  No  delivery  had  taken  place.  The  seaxdt 
after  an  ovum  must  necessarily  have  been  useless.  It  was  ascertained  that  she 
had  menstruated  seven  ihiys  bi*fore  death;  n^cent  connexion  was  improbable. 

13.  On  the  21st  of  May,  Ib53,  the  lK)dy  of  a  woman,  aged  27,  who  had  banctd 
hers<  If  on  the  eveniiif?  of  the  lOth,  was  examined.  It  was  unusually  fat.  The 
orjrans  of  jreiuTatioii  were  stronjrly  conjrested,  and  the  uterus  large,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  multi])ara  in  the  non-pregnant  condition.  In  the  right  ovary  was  a  large 
ruptured  folli<*le,  which,  in  eousecpience  of  commencing  decomposition,  was  i»ul- 
taeeous.  'iiiere  was  no  blood  coagulum,  and  the  walls  were  not  thickened,  llic 
follicle  retaimrd  but  shuder  adhesion  to  the  stroma.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  was  much  macerate<i;  it  was  covered  with  a  bkwdy  mucus,  but  was  clearly 
villous,  owinj?  to  the  formation  of  a  deeldua,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  uterine 
glands.  The  os  uteri  was  large  and  widely  open;  the  vagina  was  hirge  and 
covered  with  reddish  nuieus.  ()vum  and  spermatozoa  were  sought  for  in  vain. 
Dr.  PfffTer  of  Butzback  h'amed  that  this  ix?rsou  luid  been  married,  and  had  borne 
a  child  fourteen  months  b<?fore,  which  she  had  stu'klcd  until  within  three  weeks, 
when  it  was  wiraned  for  want  of  milk.  During  lactation  she  had  been  regular, 
and  for  the  hist  time  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  exactly  four  weeks  before  her  deatL 
8hc  had  had  comiexion  for  the  last  time  on  the  15th  of  May,  four  days  before  her 
death. 

In  his  obsenaiions  upon  the  foregoing  thirteen  cases.  Prof.  Bischoff  remarks 
that  they  eonlirm  the  doctrine,  thai  in  woman  at  every  menstruation  a  follicle 
rijHins,  swells,  and  bursts,  that  the  ovum  escapes,  and  that  a  corpus  luteum  is 
formed.  He  then  points  out  how  these  cases  illustrate  other  questions  connected 
with  this  subject.  I)oe.^  the.  bur^iinfj  of  a  follicle  and  the  escape  of  an  opum  alwa^ft 
take  phce  without  exception^  Coste  hfus  answered  this  in  the  amrmative,  but  has 
not  advanced  the  neci;ssarj'  proofs.  The  eleventh  case  seems  to  prove  that  the 
full  cousecpuMices  of  menstruation  are  not  in  every  instance  necessarily  carried 
out,  but  that  a  follicle  mav  swell,  and  the  ovum  n{)eu  without  the  bursting  of  the 
follicle,  or  the  cscajK;  of  the  ovum.  Such  a  condition  will  cause  sterility,  notwith- 
standing menstruation.  Perhaps,  also,  the  pain  of  the  menstrual  period  depends 
upon  this  incompk-te  development. 

What  are  the  relations  of  the  secretion  of  the  blood  from  ike  utenu  to  the  ektmffm 
tM  the  ovary ^  This  is  but  symptomatic.  It  is  certain  that  it  may  be  wanting; 
and  yet  that  the  changes  iu  the  ovary  may  be  accomplished.  A  woman  may  nol 
menstruate,  and  yet  she  may  conceive;  for  the  essential  condiiion,  the  riponiiw 
and  escape  of  an  ovum  may  proceed,  and  only  the  usual  outward  stmuiuius  A 
tliis  events  the  secretion  of  olood,  fail    ProJL  Biaohoff  leoiarkB^  that  ho  ooald 
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never  succeed  in  finding  the  ovnm,  but  observes  that  he  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
so  soon  destroyed.  He  says  there  are  but  two  cases  known  to  him  where  it  was 
so  found,  and  that  only  one  of  these  presents  the  desired  certainty.  This  is  the 
observation  of  Prof,  llyrtl,  of  Vienna.  It  is  considered  important  to  relate  this 
case  at  length,  in  the  form  iu  which  Bischoff  received  it  from  Prof.  Hyrtl. 

Th^rese  Michal,  aged  17,  died  on  the  10th  of  October,  1844,  of  peritonitis  in 
the  clinique  of  Prof.  Oppolzer.  She  had  only  menstruated  twice  in  her  life,  and 
the  last  time  was  two  days  before  her  admission  into  the  hospital  on  the  8th 
October.  The  bre^ists  were  tolerably  developed;  the  pubes  slightly  covered  with 
hair.  The  hymen  was  uninjured:  the  uterus  of  moderate  size,  compact,  its  cavity 
filled  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  blood;  the  mucous  membrane  was  so 
loosened  as  to  resemble  a  half-liquid  plastic  exudation.  The  lining  membrane  of 
both  Fallopian  tubes  was  suffused,  loose,  and  covered  with  mucus.  Both  ovaries 
were  of  fair  size,  but  the  left  one  showed  a  ruptured  follicle  of  the  size  of  a  large 
hazel-nut,  filled  with  semi-fluid  blood.  Prof.  Hyrtl  submitted  the  parts  to  carend 
inspection  under  tlie  microscope  on  the  same  day.  Neither  in  the  vagina,  uterus, 
or  tubes,  could  he  find  a  trace  of  spermatozoa.  But  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  left  tube,  in  that  part  which  traverses  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  he  found 
an  ovnliun,  with  all  its  characteristic  proT)erties,  somewhat  dull  and  turbid  indeed, 
but  fully  recognisable.  Hyrtl  believes  ne  even  detected  the  germinal  vesicle. 
This  is  a  remarkable  anomaly,  since  the  germinal  vesicle  of  every  ovum,  when  it 
has  left  the  ovary,  has  disappeared.  Prof.  Hyrtl  had  the  ovulum  immediately  drawn 
by  his  artist,  and  exhibited  it  on  the  same  day  in  his  lecture  on  physiology.  Tliis 
case  is  free  from  doubt,  as  there  is  no  room  to  suspect  coitus.  Prof  BischofiP 
regrets  that  he  cannot  admit  as  much  with  reference  to  the  cases  of  Dr.  Lethebv, 
published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1852:  He  considers  that  m 
the  first  case  it  is  not  proved  that  an  o\Tilum  was  found.  The  existence  of  men- 
struation is  doubtful,  since  no  blood  was  observed.  In  the  left  ovary  there  was 
indeed  a  yellow  body,  but  only  of  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  which  scarcely  permits 
of  the  belief  that  it  was  quite  fresh.  Still  less  can  it  be  admitted  that  the  body 
found  in  the  left  tube  was  an  ovum.  After  the  preparation  had  lain  several  days 
in  spirit,  the  tube  was  cut  open  under  water,  and  a  vesicular  body  was  found, 
which  bore  no  proper  character  of  an  ovnm,  and  was  evidently  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  mucus  and  epittielium.  The  second  case,  says  Bischoff,  gave  him  still  less 
confidence.  The  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum  does  not  in  tne  least  prove  that 
the  person  died  during  menstruation.  It  appears  too  small  and  too  little  developed. 
The  ovum  was  of  the  size  of  a  small  piu  s  head,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
layer  of  nucleated  cells,  which  Letheby  calls  the  membrana  granulosa,  but  which 
is  always  very  soon  lost  in  the  tube.  The  ovum  is  also  said  to  possess  the 
germinal  vesicle,  although  it  had  first  been  treated  with  water,  then  with  vinegar, 
and  lastly  with  ether.     Where  in  the  tube  the  ovum  was  found  is  not  mentioned. 

We  think  it  ri^ht  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  objections  taken  to  these 
cases  by  Prof.  Bischoff  arc  not  altogether  borne  out.  In  the  first  ease,  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  Dr.  Letheby  that  a  sero-nanffuineous  fuid  was  found  in  the 
vagina.  There  was,  therefore,  that  evidence  of  actual  menstruation  which  Bischoff 
says  was  absent.  Nor  does  the  description  of  the  corpus  luteum  fail  in  any 
essential  point:  indeed,  the  preparation  which  is  preserved  still  bears  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  a  corpus  luteum,  resulting  from  the  recent  escape  of  an 
ovum.  Tne  highly  refractive  oil-globules  found  in  the  body  taken  out  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  afford  strong  evidence  that  it  was  in  reality  an  ovum.  The  second 
case  apj)ears  wanting  in  no  essential  particular.  Menstruation  was  present,  coitus 
improbable,  the  corpus  luteum  characteristic  of  the  congested  state  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  obvious,  and  the  body  represented  to  be  the  ovum  proved  to  be 
such  by  the  detection  of  all  the  elements  of  an  ovunu  It  is  true  tnat  the  body 
was  treated  with  aoetie  acid  and  ether,  but  not  wntil  after  t^e  several  parts  had 
been  clearlj  distinguished. 

Profi  Bischoff  next  conndere  the  conskaU  inereaeed  devehpmetU  of  ike  itmee 
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layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nteruit  and  the  fdlicular  al/rndf,  eit^i*^ 
wenxiruatiofi^  and  adverts  to  tl»o  opinions  of  Pouchet,  Costn,  E.  H.  Weber,  and 
Sliarpcv.  lie  believes  he  has  discovered  the  key  to  all  the  differences  of  opinion 
rmittetl  upon  Ibis  rpiestion.  It  appears  to  him  beyond  doubt  that  a  re^nlat 
menstruation  in  a  htutUhif  person  is  attended  by  a  stronger  devel<)])ment  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  as  a  nonnal  apj)earanee.  But  it  appears  to  liiin 
ecpiidly  certain  that  the  nwustnial  development  is  not  thorouglily  carried  out  when 
(bsease  intervenes,  fur  then  this  stroni^T  develojinient  of  the  mucous  membraof 
and  its  prlauds  does  not  take  place,  lleuce  this  was  wanting  in  tlie  4th.  5tb,  and 
9th  cases,  in  which  disease  attended  the  death  of  the  subject.  In  the  11th  case, 
ill  which  the  follicle  had  not  optjiied,  althousrh  it  was  ripe,  and  blood  was  effused, 
and  in  which  menstruation  was  attended  with  pain,  an  increased  development  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  could  hardly  be  observed.  In  the  1 2th  case  this 
■was  also  wanting  in  an  epileptic  woman.  In  these  cases  the  fidl  stage  of  men- 
strual development  was  not  attained.  He  believes  that  the  want  or  dcfecti\e 
progress  of  this  jjreparatory  development  of  the  utenis  is  in  all  probability  a 
frequent  cause  of  sterility,  when  the  other  appearances  of  menstruation  and 'all 
the  other  conditions  are . ])resent.  Tlie  uterus,  says  Bischoff,  exhausts  ilself 
earlier  than  the  ovar^',  and  only  arrives  at  the  development  necessary  to  conception 
under  the  most  favourable  ccmditions;  thus  an  ovum,  although  ripe  and  fully 
d('veh)ned,  and  even  impregnated,  may  perish.  The  present  cases  leave  no  doum 
as  to  tlie  period  of  menstruation  when  the  development  of  the  inner  membranie 
of  the  uterus  begins,  and  how  long  it  lasts. 

The  Professor  then  takes  occasion  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  differences 
between  the  corpus  hit  cum  of  simple  menstruation,  and  that  of  conception.  In 
the  cow  and  sow  the  coq)ora  lutea  of  the  non-pregnant  are  altogether  similar  to 
tlu>sc  of  the  i)regnant,  and  he  has  made  the  same  observation  in  the  hitch,  the 
cat,  and  the  porj)oise.  Thev  disa])pear  more  quickly  when  no  conception  follows. 
In  the  human  female,  at  tlie  earliest  period  of  tlic  bursting  of  the  follicle,  the 
filling  of  it  with  blood,  and  the  begiuning  of  the  development  of  the  membrane 
of  the  follicle,  to  the  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum,  there  is  no  difference  at  alL 
But  in  the  further  development  of  the  cor])us  luteum,  the  impregnation  of  thf 
ovum  and  gestation  bring  about  a  material  difference.  The  corpus  luteum  in 
siin]»le  menstruati(m  never  attjdns  the  full  stage  of  formation  up  to  the  complete 
filling- up  of  the  follicle  and  the  metamon)hosis  of  the  blood-coagnlum :  but  this 
substance  cmly  developes  itself  into  a  jM^ripheral  layer,  and  soon  falls  into  retro- 
gressive metamorphosis.  It  shrivels  up,  and  only  leaves  at  the  next  and  the 
succeding  mcnstniation  a  more  and  more  indistinct  spot,  changing  from  yellow  to 
brown  and  black,  and  soon  there  remains  nothing  but  a  scar;  which  lasts  for  a 
time  and  gives  evidence  of  the  i)ast  process  whicji  has  at  an  earlier  period  taken 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  Ine  cor|)Us  lutea  of  conception,  on  the  other 
nand,  goes  on  develo])ing  itself  throughout  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  and 
attains  a  fulness  of  size,  colour,  and  texture,  which  the  mcnstnial  corponi  lutea 
never  reach.  It  lasts  tliroughout  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  and  disappears 
after  delivery.  It  may,  however,  l>e  questioned  whether  it  has  a  great  diagnostic 
value.  In  tlie  first  period,  so  lon^^  as  there  arc  no  other  signs  of  pregnancy, 
thc^sc  diircrences  eith(*r  do  not  exist,  or  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  After 
deliver}',  when  the  signs  of  uregiiaiiCY  in  the  uterus  have  disappeared,  it  again 
becomes  difficult  to  distinguisii  them  from  the  corpora  lutea  of  fourtoon  days  or 
three  weeks  standing,  resulting  from  menstruation.  And  where  pregnancy  is 
plain,  from  the  state  ()f  the  uterus  and  other  parts,  the  corpus  luteum  is  of  do 
value.  Prof.  Bischoff,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  corpus  luteum  caimot  be 
used  in  the  determination  of  doubtful  cases. 

The  question  oithe  dependence  of  conception  upon  tnenstmaiion  is  then  considered* 
Since  menstruation  indicates  the  ripening  and  escape  of  an  ovum,  it  follows  thai 
conception  also,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  ripe  ovum,  is  dependent  upoa.  this 
process.    But  it  has  been  conjectuied  that  conception  may  taJk/s  jlaoe  «(. other 
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times  and  under  other  influences.  To  this  it  may  be  enoof^h  to  reply,  that  for 
centuries,  and  even  for  thousands  of  years,  it  has  been  established  tliat  the  first 
condition  of  conception  in  a  woman  is  menstruation.  If  it  be  said  that  conception 
has  been  observed  without  preceding  menstruation,  in  this  case  menstruation 
means  oul^  menstrual  flow  of  blood ;  that  conception  without  this  is  as  possible 
as  is  the  ripening  of  an  ovum  without  it.  Professor  Bischofl*  holds  it  to  be  proved 
that  conception  and  pregnancy  depend  absolutely  upon  menstruation  as  the  period 
of  the  ripening  and  expulsion  of  an  ovum,  fie  remarks,  however,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  times  occupied  by  the  transit  of  the  ovum  from  the 
ovary,  by  the  arrest  of  the  ovum,  and  the  preparatory  changes  in  uterine  mucous 
membrane,  suffer  great  differences  in  inoividuals,  and  hence  entail  a  longer  or 
shorter  duration  of  gestation. 

2.  Mr.  Edward  John  Waring,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service,  haa  contributed 
some  interesting  observations  upon  the  physiology  of  menstniation  and  child- 
bearing  among  the  Burmese.  He  finds  that  the  penods  of  the  commencement  and 
cessation  of  the  catamenia  amongst  the  Burmese  women  do  not  present  any 
remarkable  diflTerences  from  what  has  been  observed  amongst  the  English.  In  only 
1  case  out  of  150  did  this  phenomenon  make  its  appearance  so  early  as  13  years  of 
age ;  in  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  it  appeared  at  15.  Out  of  60  women  it 
ceased  between45  and  50  in  25  cases.  Of  125  women  one  bore  a  child  at  15 ;  this  was 
the  earliest  example  of  parturition.  It  is  observed  tliat  the  ages  and  the  events 
recorded  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct,  the  periods  of  the  accession  and  cessation 
of  the  menstrual  discharge  being  carefully  recorded  in  each  family. 


n.  Pregnancy. 

1.  On  the  Amount  of  Respiration  during  Pregnancy.     By  Dr.  KiiCHENMElSTEB, 

(Archiv.  des  Vereins,  Band  i.  Heft  3.) 
Dr.  KiicHENMEisTER  has  examined  the  comparative  breathing  capacity  of  several 
women  during  and  after  pregnancy,  by  means  of  the  spirometer.  In  five  instances, 
he  found  that  the  quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  cliest  during  pregnancy  was 
greater  than  that  taken  in  after  delivery.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the 
examinations  after  delivery  were  made  within  thirty  days  of  that  event — that  is,  at 
a  time  when  general  debility  and  muscular  relaxation  mi^ht  partly  account  for  the 
diminished  breathing-power.  Dr.  Kiichenmeister  exammea  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs  of  these  same  women,  after  an  interval  of  five  years.  The  general  result  was 
still  found  to  be,  that  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  less  in  the  non-^vid  than  in 
the  gravid  state.  He  therefore  declares,  that  he  no  longer  believes  m  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  older  physiologists  and  obstetricians,  that  during  pregnancy  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  chest.  He  admits,  tne  long 
diameter  of  the  chest  is  encroacned  upon ;  but  denies  that  the  gross  capacity  en 
the  chest  is  diminished. 


m.  Labour. 

\.  On  a  new  Abortion  Tenaculum.    By  Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill.     (Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal,  Feb.  1854.) 

2.  A  new  Hfethod  ofinducinq  Premature  Labour.    By  Professor  Scanzoni.     (Ver- 

handl.  Phys.-Med.  Gcsellschaft  in  Wiirzburg,  Band  iv.  Heft  1.) 

3.  The  Induction  of  Premature  Labour.      By  Dr.   Sack.      (Deutsche   Klimk, 
40—1853.) 

4.  The  Induction  of  Premature  Labour  by  the  Douche.    By  Dr.  Sinclair.    (Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal,  Feb.  1854.) 

5.  The  Induction  of  Premature  Labour  by  Galvanism.    By  Dr.  Barnes.     (Lancet, 
vol.  ii.     1853.) 

1.  Dr.  CflURCHnx  has  submitted  to  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society  a  new  abortion 
tenacuhim.  In  principle,  it  resembles  an  instrument  in  common  use  for  extracting 
corks  which  have  slipped  into  the  cavities  of  bottles. 
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Dr.  rimrrhill  also  submittrd  a  now  f»oj*ary.  It  is  made  of  rod  gutta  perAa, 
and  fonns  an  arch  at  the  upper  ami  lower  extremity.  The  lower  extremity  is  benr 
fom^ard,  so  that  a  lateral  view  .somewhat  resembles  the  letter  L  with  the  posterior 
angle  rounded.  Tlie  u])})er  arch  is  to  be  passed  behind  the  os  uteri,  and  tne  lowirr 
is  seated  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  pcrinseum. 

2 .  The  met  hod  of  inducin<r  lal)our  proposed  by  Scanzosi  has  been  cursorily  aliud^d 
to  in  sonic  of  the  Hritibh  journals.  ])ut  the  cases  upon  which  the  author  founds  his 
proposition  are  deserving  of  record  :  wc  therefore  present  an  analysis  of  this  paper, 
althou^^h  it.  dates  back  beyond  the  limit  embraced  in  this  report,  ^'he  author  refer* 
to  the  several  known  cxam])lcs  of  constmt  or  symimthv  (or  reflex  actiou)  between 
the  breasts  and  the  uterus.  These  facts  led  him  to  inquire  whether  irritntion  *■( 
the  breast  niij^ht  not  be  made  available  in  the  induction  of  premature  labour.  An 
opportunity  occurrint:,  he  ])nt  his  conjecture  to  the  test. 

1st  CISC.  Kosina  J*ickct,  a^t.  21,  a  healthy  senant -maid,  was  delivered  bj means 
of  perforation  and  ccphalotripsy,  on  account  of  cf)ntraetion  of  the  brim,"  in  Df- 
cembcr,  1^50.  Slir  suHVrcd  sonic  time  after  dcliver\'  fnmi  endometritis,  and  after- 
wards from  nrur:i]c:i:»  o\'  the  rifirlit  lc^^  Being  warned  in  case  of  pn^giiancy  to  placp 
herself  early  under  observation,  she  came  to  the  lying-in  hospital  on  the  5ih 
December,  isr)2  8he  liad  menstruated  for  the  last  time  on  the  27th  June;  ai;tl 
had  felr  the  movemonts  of  tin;  child  at  the  end  of  November.  It  was  judfjed  from 
this,  and  the  examination  made,  that  she  had  reached  the  twenty-first  week  nf 
gestation.  It  wjusdtrterniiiu'd  to  brinsr  on  labour  in  the  last  week  iu  Februarv,  hv 
means  of  irritation  to  the  breast.  On  the  '2o\\\  ^cbrua^^',  the  first  triiil  was  maih' 
witli  an  air-jmmp,  which  was  worked  ft^r  two  hours:  the  patient  sufl'ered  no  kiuJ 
of  inconvrnience.  The  manipnlaticm  was  repeated  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dav. 
and  also  on  the  2()tli  and  :i7th ;  on  the  two  latter  days,  however,  the  appiirati'is 
was  empl(\vcd  three  times,  and  each  time  for  two  hours.  Altogether,  suction  was 
exerted  «luring  sixteen  hours.  After  tlie  third  application,  the  vagiual  jxjrtion  of 
the  uterus  had  becouK^  perceptibly  shortened.  Uterine  contractions  begjui  on  the 
27th,  aftcT  the  sixth  a])])licati(m  of  the  air-pump,  and  increased  in  the  night  so  that 
on  the  -iSth  the  os  uteri  was  fully  0])en,  and  the  membranes  were  ready  to  burst. 
Tlie  h)wer  extremities  and  the  eonl  presented.  The  child  wtis  cxtnicted  ajtpa- 
rently  still-born,  but  after  some  minutes,  it  recovered.  The  delivery  of  the  placenta 
and  the  puerperal  week  went  over  without  any  disturbance,  and  the  mother  left 
the  hospital  on  the  9th  day. 

2nd  ease.  Barbara  Schutz  was  seized  on  the  25th  October,  1S52,  with  a  pleurisv 
of  the  right  side,  and  was  received  into  the  hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  \\ 
Marcus.  The  inflammation  was  soon  followed  by  exudation.  As  the  exudation 
decreased,  symptoms  of  previously  existing  tuberculosis  became  more  marked. 
The  distress  in  respiration  became;  great.  The  patient  had  menstruated  for  the 
last  time  on  t  he  tth  August,  1S52 ;  in  the  first  half  of  Januars',  she  perceived  the  Crst 
movements  of  the  child,  so  that  the  end  of  gc-stalion  mi«jht  be  expected  about  the  llth 
May.  On  the  1st  March,  excessive  difficulty  of  respiration  a])peared.  The  patient 
coini)lained  of  great  ojmressicm  of  the  chest ;  the  fits  of  couching  were  violent. 
The  pulse  was  132  in  the  minute.  Dr.  Von  Marcus  requested  Professor  Soauzoui 
to  make  a  minute  examination,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  dangerous 
dys]>n(ra  might  not  be  a^rgravated  by  the  comnression  of  the  lungs,  caused  bi 
gestation,  and  whether  relief  might  not  be  gained  by  the  induction  of  premature 
Kiboiir.  The  n^snlt  of  this  examinaticm  was,  that  it  was  determined  to  bring  on 
labour.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  no  symptom  of  impending  labour  existed.  Tlie 
suction-n]>paratus  was  a])|)lied  at  ten  o'clock,  on  the  2ud  March,  to  both  breasts, 
and  its  actitm  coutinueci  for  three  hours.  At  two  o'clock,  the  proceeding  was 
repeated,  but,  through  the  restlessness  of  the  patient,  for  about  aa  hour  only. 
About  tlircc  o'clock,  the  patient  complained  of  pains,  ha\ing  aU  the  characters  of 
true,  strong  labour-pains.  The  os  uteri  was  expanding ;  and  the  apparatus  was 
again  re&ortcd  to,  in  order  to  hasten  the  labour.  In  a  snort  time,  the  oa  uteii  was 
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fully  open — the  membranes  burst,  and  the  head  descended.  The  labour  was  soon 
terminated  by  the  birth  of  an  apparently  still-bom  child,  which  quickly  recovered. 

The  anticipation  that  the  dyspncea  would  be  relieved  after  delivery  was  fully 
realized.  The  Professor  appeals  to  the  fact  that,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  labour  at 
ten  o'clock,  whilst  delivery  was  completed^  in  seven  hours  from  that  time,  he  cannot 
be  deceived  in  attributing  a  powerful  influeuce  to  the  irritation  of  the  mammary 
nerves ;  but  he  refers  to  his  own  experience  as  proving  that  strong  attacks  of 
dyspnoBa  may  bring  on  and  accelerate  labour. 

The  author  enters  upon  a  review  of  the  relative  merits  of  this  new  method  and 
of  those  in  use.  After  pointing  out  the  advantages  it  appears  to  him  to  possess 
over  puncturing  the  membranes,  plugging  with  a  s))OTige,  Kiwisch's  doucne,  and 
Cohen's  method  of  injecting  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  he  admits  that  furl  her  observa- 
tions are  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  question.  In  referring  to  the  douche, 
he  especially  points  out  the  numerous  instances  in  which  this  metnod  has  failed. 
He  does  not,  however,  refer  to  the  plan  of  inducing  labour  by  direct  excitation  of 
the  uterine  musculaA:  fibre  by  galvanism,  of  which  there  are  now  several  successful 
cases  on  record.  In  consiaerin^  the  objections  to  his  plan,  Professor  Scanzoni 
adverts  to  the  danger  of  causing  mflammation  of  the  breast ;  observing,  however, 
that  the  first  patient  did  not  experience  the  slightest  inconvenience.  But,  as  he 
observes,  "  one  swallow  makes  no  summer ;"  and  when  we  consider  the  pronenesa 
of  the  breast  to  disease,  and  the  long-continued  action  of  the  air-pump  that  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  excite  uterine  contraction,  the  danger  indicatea  by  Scanzoni 
will  not  appear  unworthy  of  attention. 

3.  In  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Sack,  the  method  of  Scanzoni  described  above 
was  first  employed:  the  suction-apparatus  was  appUed  six  times;  during  twenty 
hours  in  all,  alter  which  it  could  not  be  contmued,  on  account  of  the  painful 
condition  of  the  breasts ;  still  the  uterus  remained  unaltered,  beyond  a  state  of 
tension  during  the  application.  Kiwisch's  plan  was  then  tried,  with  no  better 
success,  although  twenty  douches  were  administered,  and  followed  by  warm  hip- 
baths, use  of  belladonna,  and  the  plug.  The  injection  of  four  ounces  of  warm 
water  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  then  acted  like  an  electric  shock.  The  whole 
nervous  system  was  called  into  action,  until  the  general  disturbance  was  gradually 
concentrated  in  the  uterus ;  delivery  took  place  m  fourteen  hours  after  the  injec- 
tion. It  is  advised,  in  pursuing  this  plan,  to  employ  a  tube  large  enough  so  to  fill 
the  OS  uteri  as  not  to  permit  of  the  reflux  of  the  fluid  injected,  but  to  force  it  to 
make  its  way  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterus. 

4.  Dr.  E.  B.  Sinclair  has  related  to  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society  another 
example  of  the  successful  induction  of  premature  labour  b^  means  of  the  water 
doucne,  as  proposed  and  practised  by  Kiwisch.  Dr.  Sinclair  sought  to  explain 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  douche.  Be  submitted  that  the  action  of  the  douche 
differed  only  from  the  first  stage  of  labour  in  that  the  mechanical  power  is  applied 
from  without,  and  that  the  waters  impelled  against  the  os  have  not  a  membrane 
covering  them.  He  therefore  insisted  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  the  injected  water  from  the  vagina,  so  as  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
distending  power. 

5.  Dr.  Barnes  has  related  two  cases  in  which  premature  labour  was  success- 
fully brought  on  by  the  agency  of  galvanism.  Dr.  Barnes  points  out,  that  inas- 
much as  galvanism  appears  to  act  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  muscular  contractility, 
and  not  by  primary  action  upon  the  nerves  proceeding  to  supply  the  uterus,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  one  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  os  uteri,  but  that  ccm- 
traction  is  readily  induced  by  placing  the  poles  one  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
over  the  uterus. 
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IV.  Diseases  op  the  Puerperal  State. 

1.  Puerperal  Conruhion.^  and  Albuminuria,      Bj  MM.  Depaul  and   Mascarzt. 
('L'Union  Med.,  Jan.  1854.) 

M.  Depaul  has  read  an  able  report  upon  a  very  instructive  memoir  br  M.  Mas- 
caret,  to  the  Academic  de  M<!^accine,  upon  this  important  subject.  The  author 
divides  the  causes  of  eclampsia  into  predisposing  and  occasional.  He  regards  as 
special  predisposing  causes,  first  labours,  the  sanguineous  and  lymphatico-san- 
guineous  temperaments,  infiltration  of  the  legs;  but  he  does  not  consider  albu- 
minuria, and  in  this  M.  Depaul  confirms  the  views  of  the  author,  as  an  essential 
cause  of  the  disease.  M.  Depaul  cited  three  cases  of  puerperal  convulsion,  in 
which  no  trace  of  albumen  could  be  discovered  in  the  unne :  one  which  had 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Ijcuer,  and  a  third  by  Professor 
Dubois.  Two  additional  cases  are  recorded  in  M.  Mascarct*s  mcnnoir.  M.  De- 
paul again  refers  to  the  frequency  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women, 
and  the  comparative  and  absolute  rarity  of  convulsions.  Out  of  41  women  in 
whom  the  urine  was  found  albuminous,  observed  by  Dr.  Blot  at  the  Maternity, 
only  7  were  seized  with  eclampsia.  In  order  to  collect  these  41  cases,  he  ex- 
amined the  urine  of  205  women,  taken  indiscrimimitely  from  the  wards  of  the 
hospital.  Further,  M.  Depaul  cites  two  cases,  in  which,  having  examined  the 
urine  before  kbour  without  finding  any  albumen  present,  convulsions  broke  out, 
and  the  urine  was  found  to  contain  albumen  after  the  second  fit  in  the  first  case, 
and  after  the  fourth  fit  in  the  other  case.  M.  Depaul  also  observed  that  the 
albumen  disappears  with  remarkable  rapidity  after  aelivery,  whilst  not  seldom 
convulsions  oiily  appear  some  hours  or  even  some  days  after  parturition.  The 
reporters,  however,  admitted  that  albuminuria  was  too  frequently  observed  in  the 
course  of  gestation,  and  coincided  too  frequently  with  puerperal  convulsions,  not 
to  render  the  investigation  of  the  relation  of  these  conditions  necessary.  M.  l>e- 
paul  obser\'cd  that  the  conmion  explanation  of  albuminuria  in  pregnant  women 
was  not  to  be  found  in  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  In  the  autopsies  be  had 
made,  the  kidneys  were  found  either  perfectly  healthy,  or  simply  congested.  The 
true  point  of  departure  he  believed  to  be,  the  modifications  that  gestation  caused 
in  the  blood. 


V.  Diseases  op  the  Pelvis. 

1.  History  and  Description  of  the  first  knotcn  Case  of  Pelris  ioith  so-called  "  Dis- 
location of  the  last  Lumbar  Vertebra  foirwards^  By  Dr.  Spaeth.  (Zeitsch. 
der  Gesellsch.  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  Zehuter  Jahrg.     1  Heft,  1853.) 

Dr.  Joseph  Spaeth,  assistant  in  the  Obstetric  Clinique  at  Vienna,  refers  to  the 
example  of  this  obstructive  deformity  of  the  pelvis  recorded  by  Kiwisch  in  1850, 
and  to  that  of  Kilian  in  1S53.  The  present  case  occurred  in  1836.  Tlie  patient 
was  20  years  old,  of  middle  stature,  well  nourished,  with  neck,  bust,  ancilimbs 
well  developed.  The  body  in  walking  was  perceptibly  bent  backwards:  the 
lumbar  verteoral  column  unusually  concave ;  the  abdomen  hanging  foru'ards.  On 
examination  at  the  commencement  of  Labour,  the  head  of  the  child  was  fonud 
directed  towards  the  left  hip.  The  os  uteri  could  only,  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cidty,  be  reached  by  the  point  of  the  finger.  "  The  last  lumbar  vertebra  was  felt 
projecting  considerably  forwards  "  The  labour-pains  l)ecaine  irregular  and  painful; 
after  forty -eight  hours  the  labour  had  scarcely  advanced ;  the  os  uteri  was  swoUea 
and  not  oppu,  and  the  head  could  hardly  l)e  reached.  Impending  or  actual 
rupture  was  dreaded,  and  the  child  appearing  to  be  dead,  perforation  was  resorted 
to.  On  the  following  day  strong  pains  came  on,  and  the  delivery  took  place. 
The  after-birth  came  away  spontaneously.  The  uterus  contracted.  Not  much 
blood  was  lost.    The  patient  sank  on  the  3rd  of  March,  of  metro-peritonitis.     The 
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pelvis  was  preserved  by  Professor  Rokitansky  in  the  anatomical  museum  of  the 
General  Hospital  of  Vienna ;  it  is  marked  1715  and  5203.  The  greatest  deformity 
in  this  pelvis  consists  in  the  remarkable  relation  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
sacrum,  projecting  forwards,  occupying  the  place  of  the  promontory,  and  shorten- 
ing the  conjugate  diameter  of  tfie  brim.  Through  the  projection  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  there  results  a  double  twist  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  a  con- 
siderable narrowing  at  the  points  of  bending.  The  conjugate  diameter  of  the 
inlet  in  the  dried  pelvis  is  9*  5",  that  of  the  transverse  4"  9*.  Dr.  Spaeth  agrees 
with  the  view  taken  by  Kiwisch  as  to  the  origin  of  this  condition,  that  it  is  con- 
genital, since  he  could  find  no  evidence  of  injury  of  the  joints  concerned.  He 
refers  also  to  the  remark  of  Kiwisch,  that  "  although  no  other  case  of  this  de- 
formity be  yet  known,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  analogous  examples  will  soon 
be  brought  forward.** 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  FORENSIC  MEDICINE,  TOXICOLOGY,  &c.* 

By  W.  B.  Kesteven,  M.R.C.S. 


I.  Injtjbies,  Wounds,  Drowning,  Blood-stains,  etc. 

Laceration  of  the  Liver — Recovery — Death  from  other  causes — Autopsf. — ^The 
following  case,  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Hammond,  a  dresser  to  Mr.  Hilton,  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  presents  features  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  mediod  jurist. 
The  fact  ot  the  healing  of  so  grave  a  lesion  as  accidental  laceration  of  the  liver 
leaves  room  for  the  inference  that  a  wound  of  the  same  organ  might  likewise  heal, 
and  the  patient  do  well,  if  he  escape  the  immediate  consequences  of  hamorrhage. 

A  man,  aged  33  years,  fell  from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet,  to  the  ground,  upon 
bis  right  sine.  He  was  immediately  put  into  a  cab,  and  taken  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
When  admitted,  he  was  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  complaining  of  great  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  tiie  centre'  and  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  A  wound  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  was  observed  above  the  right  eyebrow,  laying  bare  the  bone.  The  patient 
was  kept  for  several  days  without  any  otlier  food  than  a  little  simple  fluid,  now 
and  then,  to  allay  thirst.  Opium  and  mercury  were  administered,  and  leeches  were 
applied.  By  the  fourteenth  day  all  symptoms  referrible  to  the  abdomen  had  disap- 
peared, but  others  showing  cerebral  nuschief  had  supervened,  and  from  whicli  he  died 
on  the  thirty-eighth  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  On  post-mortem 
examination,  extravasation  of  blood  and  recent  suppuration  of  the  brain  were 
found — ^besides  other  appearances  denoting  old-standing  disease.  These,  and  other 
important  facts  in  this  case,  our  space  compels  ns  to  pass  over,  that  we  may  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  reparation  of  tlie  injury  done  to  the  hepatic  structure. 
The  abdominal  cavity  did  not  present  any  traces  of  inflammation,  but  a  slight 
degree  of  laceration  had  been  suffered  by  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
dnodenimi.  The  caicum  and  colon  exhibited  the  traces  of  ecchymosis.  The  liver 
had  been  torn  or  broken  on  its  convex  surface,  from  the  margin  near  the  fundus 
of  the  gall-bladder  obliquely  backwards  towards  the  left  side,  to  the  extent  of 
three  inches,  a  part  of  which  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  by  recent  but  firm 
adhesions.  At  that  part  of  the  laceration  nearest  to  the  acute  margin  of  the 
organ,  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  separated  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  not  upon  the  same  level ;  this  separation 
gradually  diminished  until  it  became  a  mere  crack  or  fissure,  losing  itself  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  In  the  gap  of  the  broadest  fissure,  an  insidated  portion  of 
liver-structure  seemed  to  have  been  detached  from  the  surrounding  parts  at  the 

*  Owinf  to  the  Ute  period  at  which  we  received  the  German  Medioo-legal  Jonmals,  we  wt 
compelled  to  defer  the  extracts  fVom  them  until  our  next  Number. 
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time  of  the  iiijurv,  and  to  have  remained,  forming  a  rounded  and  abrupt  elevalion, 
detached  from  tlie  neighbouring  textures,  except  at  its  base,  where  it  rested  on 
the  subjacent  liver-structure.  The  lacerated  surface  was  closed  in  and  coverea 
over  bv  recent  fidse  membrane,  but  the  rough  edge  of  the  laceration  separating  it 
from  iLc  smooth  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  was  very  strongly  and  satisfactorilj 
marked. — Ixincet,  Dec.  10. 

Detect  ion  of  Bloods  fains  on  a  Knife  covered  with  Rust. — ^M.  Daubra.wa  was 
renucsted  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  blood-stains  on  a  knife  which  was  suspected 
to  nave  been  used  in  the  commission  of  a  murder.  The  knife  having  lain  a  long 
time  in  a  dauip  i)lace,  was  rusted;  but  certain  bright  rust -free  spots  could  he  dis- 
tinguished auud  the  rust.  On  heating  the  point  of  the  blade,  these  spots  scaled 
off,  while  the  rust  remained  adherent;  on  the  other  hand,  on  immersing  the  knife 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  bright  spots  remained  untouched,  although  the  rust 
was  readily  dissolved.  It  was  ])r(mable  that  these  bright  spots  were  blood-stains ; 
but  as  some  non-nitrogenous  organic  acids  will  produce  similar  marks,  some  of  the 
detached  scales  were  heated  iu  a  test-tube,  and,  by  the  disengagenicut  of  ammonii 
from  tlie  ha-matine  of  the  blood,  caused  a  blue  colour  on  reddened  litmus-paper. 
The  whole  blade  was  then  macerated  for  a  long  tune  in  distilled  w«iter,  which 
acquired  a  reddish  disc(.)loration ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  fibrine  eould  be  seen 
adhering  to  the  blade  in  the  situation  of  the  bright  spots.  Ammonia  added  to  the 
solution  caused  no  precipitate ;  nitric  acid  gave  a  white  precipitate ;  it  became 
turbid  from  heat;  solution  of  chlorine  at  first  produced  a  green  tint,  this  colonr 
then  disappetired,  and  white  llocculi  were  deposited.  These  different  fluids  having 
been  evaporated  to  dryness  and  burnt,  ana  the  residue  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  demonstrated  the  j)resence  of  iron  by  its  appropriate  reagents. — -Journal  de 
Chimie  Medicate,  December. 

Detection  of  Blood-stains  on  Garments. — M.  MoRiN  has  related  a  series  of  expe- 
riments to  illustrate  the  mode  of  detecting  blood-stains  from  which  the  colouring 
matter  has  been  removed  by  boiling  water.  Some  human  blood  was  received  on 
a  cloth  as  it  eseaj)ed  from  an  opened  vein.  The  stains  were  after  some  hours 
washed  in  water,  at  a  temperature  above  that  required  for  the  coagulation  of  albu- 
men ;  they  w  ere  then  immersed  in  boiling  soap-aud-water,  and  afterwards  in  cold 
water,  until  the  water  presented  no  longer  any  opaline  tint.  When  dried,  the 
spots  were  firmer  in  consistence  than  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  portions 
having  been  cut  out,  and  macerated  in  distilled  water  for  a  considerable  tune,  the 
fluid  acquired  no  discoloration,  nor  did  the  application  of  heat  give  anv  indication 
of  a  trace  of  dissolved  albumen.  Macerated  m  a  solution  of  potash,  t)ie  addition 
of  nit  ric  acid  occasioned  a  white  precipitate. 

Blood-stains  on  garments  that  have  been  washed,  do  not,  by.  this  alkaline  treat- 
ment, lose  what  colour  they  may  have  retained.  The  tests  for  iron  will  detect 
thcpresence  of  this  metal  as  the  cause  of  their  colour. 

The  coexistence  of  iron  and  a  protein  element  in  suspected  stains,  furnishes 
an  important  element  of  the  proot  of  culpability .^Vwr^wr/  de  Chimie  MMcale, 
December. 

Glycerine  in  the  Detection  of  Blood-stains, — ^Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  has  informed 
the  writer  that  he  has  employed  pure  glycerine  in  mcdico-le&al  inquiries,  as  a 
means  of  separating  blood-corpuscles,  ana  lias  found  it  serviceable  in  that  respect, 
from  its  not  drying ;  a  property  of  that  fluid  of  considerable  practical  importance 
in  the  examination  of  bloodgfobules  under  the  microscope,  or  by  tJhe  help  of  a 
lens,  as  the  globules  are  in  no  wise  altered  in  form  or  size  thereby." 

On  Bloody  Footprints  of  the  Feet,  and  their  Measurement. — ^Dr.  GAuasi  having 
had  oooasion  to  examine  tne  bloody  footprints  of  a  naked  foot  on  the  floor  of  aa 
apartment,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  correspondence  with,  or  diffbrenoe  from,  tl« 
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foot  of  a  certain  individual,  has  contrived  a  plan  which  he  considers  certain  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  aU  similar  investigations.  The  main  features  in  this  plan 
consist  in  taking  the  measurement,  by  a  line  passing  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot,  and  joined  at  right  angles  by  a  series  of  lines  traversing  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Dr.  Causs^  has  devoted  a  vast  deal  of  time  to  this  subject,  and  has  illustrated  his 
observations  by  diagrams,  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  measurement  of  the 
minutest  points  are  accurately  taken. — Annates  d^Uygiene^  ^r.,  January. 

Fibrinons  Concretions  in  the  Heart,  as  the  result  of  Suicide  by  Hanging. — At  a 
meetii\g  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  (Dec.  10th),  Mr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
related  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was  cut  down  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suspen- 
sion. Intense  vascular  reaction  set  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The  man  lay  in  a 
perfectly  inactive  state,  breathing  rapidly  (sixty  in  the  minute),  pulse  beating  with 
great  frequency,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  increased.  Mr.  Richardson  was 
of  opinion  that,  with  these  signs  of  increased  combustion,  the  blood  would  become 
super-oxidized,  and  that  the  case  would  terminate  rapidly  by  sinking  from  fibrinous 
concretions  in  the  heart.  This  took  place  at  about  sixty  nours  aitcT  the  suspen- 
sion. On  examination  of  the  body,  the  brain  was  found  highly  congested,  and 
scrum  eflPused  under  the  arachnoid.  The  lungs  were  congested.  The  right  auricle 
was  distended  with  coagulated  blood  to  nearlv  three  times  its  natural  size.  In 
the  right  ventricle  there  was  found  a  large,  firm,  fibrinous  cylinder,  which  filled 
up  more  than  one  half  of  the  ventricle.  The  base  of  the  fibrinous  cylinder  was 
attached  to  the  mitral  valve,  and  it  had  not  be^n  detached.  Long  prolongations 
of  a  similar  kind  ran  into  the  pulmonary  artery. — Medical  Times  and  GazettCy 
Dec.  17. 


n.  Inpanticide. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium  in  a  newly-born  Infant. — An  inquest  was 
recently  held  in  Islington,  before  Mr.  Wakley,  on  the  body  of  an  infant,  whose 
death,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  had  been  caused  through  violence  wilfully 
inflicted  by  the  mother.  On  examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  unusually 
extensive  and  numerous  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  had  given  rise  to  extra- 
vasation of  blood  within  and  beneath  the  membranes  covering  the  upper  and  lateral 
surfaces  of  the  brain.  There  was  ample  evidence  that  respiration  had  been  fully 
established :  it  was  indeed  admitted  by  the  mother,  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
alive ;  its  death  she  alleged  had  been  occasioned  by  its  having  fallen  into  the 
pan  of  the  water-closet,  where  she  asserted  that  she  was  seated  at  the  moment 
of  its  birth.  Although  the  cord  was  torn  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the 
navel,  this  explanation  was  inadmissible,  as  the  distance  of  the  fall  was  too  small 
to  have  occasioned  such  a  result,  since  the  force  of  the  fall  would  obviously  have 
been  interfered  with  by  the  obliauity  of  the  direction  of  the  child's  exit  from  the 
maternal  outlet,  whereby  the  child's  head  would  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  pan,  down  which  it  would  have  glided  safely  to  the  lowest  parts. 
There  were  other  circumstances  which  threw  a  serious  doubt  upon  the  whole  of 
the  woman's  statement.  It  was  clear  that  such  an  accident  as  that  mentioned 
could  not  have  given  rise  to  such  extensive  injuries  as  were  discovered.  These 
were  as  follow.  Over  each  orbital  ridge,  the  frontal  bone  was  fractured  horizon- 
t^ly  to  the  length  of  about  an  inch.  On  the  right  frontal  prominence,  the  bone 
had  been  driven  in  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  in  the  form  of  an 
acute  wedge-like  fracture.  The  parietal  prominences  were  both  fractured  vertically 
to  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  on  the  left  side,  this  vertical  fracture  was 
connected  at  its  lower  end  with  another  of  about  the  same  length,  joining  it  at  a 
right  angle,  and  passing  horizontally  forwards  to  the  edge  of  the  bone.  There 
were  several  minor  fifactnres  of  all  the  bones  forming  the  superior  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  skulL    These  were  not  connected  with  eaeh  other^  nor  did  any 
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of  them  present  a  stellate  character.    No  fractures  were  detected  at  tke  base  of 
the  craniuni. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  lesions  as  are  here  described  should  hare 
existed  without  any  trace  of  injury  to  the  scalp;  which  prcseutc^  only  the  ordi- 
uiirv  crrptff  iuccedatteuiH  Ix'lougin^  to  a  liard  labour.  No  evidence  ^as  obtainable 
as  to  how  these  fractures  of  the  skull  liad  been  occasioned.  The  medicsd  witness 
(the  writer)  could  only  assert  that  they  were  the  cause  of  death,  and  that  thf^ 
could  not  have  been  ])roduced  in  the  way  alleged  by  the  mother.  All  beyond  this 
was  mere  speeuLition;  it  is  not  conceivable  how  they  could  have  been  accidentally 
Ciiused.  On  the  other  hand,  any  suggestions  making  them  attributable  to  wilfiu 
violence  involved  a  defijree  of  atrocious  cruelty,  and  of  total  absence  of  natural 
feeling  in  the  mother,  from  which  we  willingly  seek  refuge,  by  giving  the  accused 
the  heuelit  of  the  doubt  arising  out  of  the  want  of  evidence.  The  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury  was  in  accordance  with  these  views :  that  death  had  been  occasioned 
by  fraetiYres  of  the  skull;  but  that  how  these  were  caused,  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show. 


m.  Medico-Legal  Psychologt. 

Medical  Test'monif  and  Ecid^Mce in  rases  of  Lumacy. — ^Dr.  Thomas  Mato  has  made 
thebe  the  topics  of  his  Croouian  Lectures  for  185o.  He  examines  the  meaning  of 
the  various  terms  used  in  law  to  express  states  of  insanity, — e.g.,  "lunatic  or 
insane,"  '*  idiotic,'*  '*  of  uusound  mind."  The  word  lunatic  bein^  used  in  a  generic 
sense,  containing,  as  s(>ecies,  other  heads  of  the  enumeration,  as  in  either  case  the 
writ  runs  de  lunalico  inqMiirndo^  and  the  commissioners  who  watch  over  the  proper 
management  are  the  "  Commissioners  of  Lunacy." 

Dr.  Mayo  enforces  the  caution  upon  the  medical  witness,  that  he  has  the  simple 
fact  of  insanity  to  speak  to,  and  not  to  take  into  consideration  its  consequeuoes, 
wliii^h  come  within  the  functions  of  the  judge  and  jury.  Considering  insanity  in 
its  medico-legal  relat  ions,  where  we  are  not  called  upon  to  propound  the  treatment, 
but  merely  to  certify  the  reality,  the  author  further  observes,  that  the  physical 
phcnouK^iui  on  which  the  denmged  state  of  mind  may  depend,  are  not  fairly  within 
the  coiirnizanee  of  the  audience  addressed,  and  on  whom  our  reasoning,  as  drawn 
from  tliis  question,  will  have  little  or  uncertain  effect. 

Dr.  Mayo,  with  Tinel  and  Cullen,  adopts  the  term  delirium  as  containing  the 
essential  mental  elements  of  insanity,  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  various 
characters  of  delirium  aud  its  delusions.  Tiie  grounds  of  imputing  insane  delirium 
are  the  nresence  of  inconsccutiveness  of  thought  and  of  certain  delusions,  over 
which  the  patieut  has  no  control,  or  no  such  control  as  should  prevent  their 
uiiluencing  iiis  conduct.  The  medical  witness  should  make  these  two  elements 
throw  light  ou  each  other.  Dr.  Mayo  follows  the  subject  of  notional  delusions, 
by  examination  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have  lately  been  under 
public  investigation. 

Having  discussed  the  subject  of  insanity  in  its  relations  to  medical  proof,  under 
its  essential  element — delirium.  Dr.  Mayo,  in  his  second  lecture,  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  a  peculiar  state  under  which  the  leading  and  important  subject  for 
judicial  investigation,  is  an  orgasm,  or  intense  and  sometimes  sudden  desire;,  lead- 
ing the  sufferer  to  prform  some  criminal  act ;  this  org:asm,  not  always  susceptible 
of  being  construca  into  dcliriuiu,  as  not  being  obviously  attended  either  by  a 
morbid  delusion,  or  by  a  state  of  inconsecutive  thought.  In  manv  of  these  cases 
objective  false  perceptions  exist,  aud  lead  to  a  criimnal  act ;  in  these  cases  tJusre 
is  little  difficulty  in  affirming  insanity.  With  reference,  however^  to  thai  lam 
number  of  cases  in  which  a  sudden  and  motiveless  criminal  act  is  nerpetratM» 
Dr.  Mayo  discusses  at  considerable  length,  aud  shows  to  be  wanting  of  proof,  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Prichard,  with  regard  to  what  he  termed  '*  instinctive"  or  *'  rofxal 
insanity."    Dr.  Mayo  objects  to  thne  expreasioos^  first,  that  it  breikA  dova.  aa 
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accredited  distinction,  wliich  assigns  an  intellectual  lesion  as  characteristic  of  the 
disease  tcnued  insanity ;  secondly,  that  they  practically  introduce  confusion  on 
the  point  of  responsibility  or  irresponsibility  of  the  acts  of  a  class  of  individuals 
merely  eccentric  or  atrociously  depraved. 

Dr.  Mayo,  in  his  third  lecture,  discusses  idiocy  and  mental  unsoundness,  dis- 
tinguishing the  latter  from  insanity,  and  pointing  out  the  civil  and  criminal  rela- 
tions of  the  distinction.  The  subject  is  treated  strictly  in  its  legal  relations.  Dr. 
Mayo  cites  several  instances  in  which  vice  has  escaped  with  impunitv,  as  lunacy, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  principle  that  insanity  or  unsoundness  of  mmd  should  confer 
impunity  only  so  far  as  it  implies  ignorance  of  the  illegal  nature  of  the  act  in 
question. — Medical  Times  and  GazeUe,  Dec. 


rV.  Toxicology,  &c. 

Coloration  of  Condiments  and  Fruits  with  Preparations  of  Copper. — M.  Moride 
has  met  with  numerous  accidents  originating  in  the  employment  of  salts  of  copper 
for  colouring  fruits,  pickles,  &c.;  and  from  neglect  of  cleanliness  with  copper 
culinary  utensils.  Some  prunes,  which  had  produced  vomiting,  &c.  in  seven 
individuals,  Ijeing  analyzed,  were  found  to  contain  sixty-five  ccntigi*ammes  (=9265 
grs.  English)  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  from  about  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine 
grammes  (=about  six  pounds  troy)  of  prunes.  Gherkins,  as  sold  in  the  shops, 
have  also  frequently  been  found,  according  to  M.  Moride,  to  have  produced 
similar  inconveniences.  {Journal  de  Chimie,  February.)  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
whether  so  small  a  projwrtion  of  salts  of  copper  as  is  usually  detected  under  the 
circumstances  above  referred  to,  would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  an 
alarming  character.  We  are  familiar  with  the  medicinal  admuiistration  of  sulphate 
of  copper  without  injury,  in  much  larger  doses  than  usually  indicated  by 
analysis  in  alleged  cases  of  poisoning,  It  has  been  suggested,  with  much  reason, 
by  Dr.  Paasch  {Caspeis  Vierteljahrsschrifi,  1  band,  1  heft,  p.  79)  that  the  alleged 
poisonous  effects  must  rather  he  attributed  to  animal  poison,  analogous  to  that 
known  as  sausage  poisoning,  arising  from  the  decomj)osition  of  the  alimentary 
matters,  through  neglect  and  want  of  cleanliness.  For  an  abstract  of  the  paper 
bv  Dr.  Paasch,  and  remarks  thereon  (by  the  writer),  we  may  refer  to  the  Legal 
Ejcaminerand  Medical  Jurist ,  Nov.  13, 1852. — Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate,  January. 

Attempted  Poisoning  tcith  Acetate  of  Copper. — M.  Chevallieb  has  written  an 
elaborate  report,  occupying  twenty-seven  pages  of  the  Annates  d^Uggiene,  upon 
the  case  of  a  woman  whose  husband  had  attempted  to  poison  her  by  mixing  ver- 
digris with  her  food.  The  poison  was  administered  with  some  haricots,  but  on 
account  of  the  nauseous  taste  and  acrid  effects  upon  the  mouth,  they  were  only 
partly  eaten ;  tlie  greater  portion  were  thrown  away  into  the  garden.  Having 
Wn  again  collected,  they  were  submitted  to  analysis  by  M.  Chevallier.  The  beans 
and  garden  mould  were  togc^ther  macerated  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
dried  by  lieat,  until  the  organic  matter  was  charred,  and  a  portion  of  the  acid 
volatilized.  Tlie  black  residue  was  then  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  boiled 
in  distilled  water.  This  fluid  was  subjected  to  several  tests,  by  which  it  was 
ascertained  that  neither  arsenic  nor  antimony  was  present,  but  a  salt  of  copper 
was  detected  in  small  quantities.  It  was  alleged  oy  the  accused  that  he  had 
employed  the  coloured  material  from  the  ends  of  lucifer  matches,  that  if  anj 
copper  were  present  it  must  have  been  derived  from  the  garden  mould.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  details  of  the  analyses — which  destroyed  every  pretence 
of  the  kind  advanced  by  the  accused,  who  was  proved  to  have  administered 
verdigris,  with  intent  to  kill,  and  was  accordingly  condemned  to  perpetual  hard 
labour. — Annates  d* Hygiene,  ^-c,  January. 

Poisoning  leith  Arsenic — Death — Exhumation. — ^If  the  promoters  of  a  lecislatiTe 
enactment  to  secure  the  appointment  of  PubUc  Prosecutors  wanted  an  additional 
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aqumtent,  vhich  we  cto  nut  adinit  to  be  the  cnac,  thpj  might  find  it  in  tbe  ii 
cii'iit  iiiiiiiiiiT  ill  whicL  iiii(iiirit^s  into  llif  ciium-s  of  dptitn  are  often  cjuried  thro 
in  Conmi-n' (^rts.  To  ilir  nuuicrniis  iiiBlan<!¥8  that  liavp  occurred  bcfotr. 
liuvr  iiiiw  til  iidd  uiiollicr,  iu  which  the  (Ifnths  of  no  less  than  six  ioiJividiuils  I 
Wuthi-nuhji-clatif  invcslisikttui).  To  the  energetic  exertions  of  Mr,  IIottumi 
of  (.'niyiliiii.  is  altrihutnbk-  lh«  discoverr  of  ihc  fact  that  sis.  peraons,  vl 
deullis  luul  iiToriouAly  ln-cli  deolnicd  bj  liie  verdict  of  a  corancrS  jurr  to  I 
belli  eaiLieil  ny  "vout  of  suiticicnt  uounslinient  and  typhus  fever;"  liad,  iu  tn 
all  fiillcu  victinii  to  dclibentle  aud  ioliiititmrd  pnisuning,  by  the  admin iatralioi 
arM-iiie,  tit  tlic  luuid^  of  om-,  herself  among-  the  victims,  the  mother  of  the  fan 
llie  iwrticiibirs  are  liricflv  as  fiilli™-: 

The  fatiiilr  in  qiiraiioii,  residin):  st  a  riUnffc  named  Wnddingt^n,  near  Crayi 
Surrey,  fiiu.'iihted  of  a  iiiiin  named  Atlee,  his  wife,  olid  four  children ;  the  i 
belli);  iK-twveu  furiy  and  lifty  year^  iif  ntcf,  his  wife  Iweutj-scveu.  oiid  the  chikl 
who  died  resjirclivt'ly  of  the  Ufces  of  eii;lit,  six,  and  four  yi^rs.  The  hn»luind 
an  ufn'ieulhtrHl  hibniiriT.  ()ii  tlH:  141li  of  Dvccinher  hut,  the  mother  n-os  tiv 
fmni  her  lioiiie  on  liusiui-Mi  fur  hInjiiI  two  hours.  Nhe  left  the  ehildn'n  in  pcrfn 
pmA  healtli,  but  un  tier  ret  urn  she  found  ihem  siekaud  TOmitiu)^  violentlj.  Tl 
illness  eiiiitinning,  )lr.  JIuIktI,  the  district  union  surgi-on.  nas  eaUed  to  att 
them  on  tlie  folliiwinf;  Tuesday.  Two  diivs  aftcTwunls,  on  Ihe  "iind,  one  of 
children  died,  ihi  Ihe  ^:trd  anulher,  on  tlie  j-ltb  the  Itiird,  and  on  the  25th 
nuitber.  Four  days  afterwards— viz.,  on  llto  89th— an  inauest  was  held  on 
biMlii-shy  Mr.  <'iirler.  connier  for  Kast  Surrey,  when,  after  lue  exauuiulion  of  i 
iir  tlint  witnivses,  Ihe  medical  f!Ciiilcmun  (>avc  it  as  his  opiniim  that  the  dea 
had  bi-eii  runw-d  Ijy  "wiiul  of  snllieienl  iiimrishnient  and  tyjilioid  fever." 
lliilH'rl  Ht  the  same  tiuie  attrihiittsl  to  the  consumption  of  poud  water  by 
family,  tlie  excilinf;  caiuie  of  the  typboiii  fever.  The  inimcst  was  adjounim 
the  purjHise  of  an  exuniination  of  the  Indy  of  one  of  the  chiblren.  In  the  me 
time  the  fiitlier  dii-d.  At  the  Hdjourucd  iu((ucst  the  mimical  witness,  Mr.  lliib 
who  luid  cxnniiui'd  the  biidy,  siiuicd  thai  hu  was  convinced  that  death  hod  b 
oceusioued  by  tv|ihiis,  and'  tliat  there  was  nu  prouiid  iif  8ns{acian  iif  poisoni 
Mr.  ilotlmnley.  of  Croydiui,  haviiif;  read  ihe  reports  of  the  inquests  iu  ilie  nc 
piipers.  iiiul  feeliiiK  ciinvinceil  tli.it  theib'allis  were  not  satisfiictorily  nceoiiiiled  . 
either  I)v  ilie  evidence,  or  by  tin-  venlict,  iiddri'ssod  a  nieinoriid  ui»oii  Ihc  subj 
to  Jjoril  I'idmenttun,  requculins  Ihol  the  inquest  should  be  n.ii[>cue(l. 
biecretitry  of  State,  upiin  Mr.  iiultomhry's  r<-|ircM'iitation.->,  iiistitntcd  a  furl 
invest i^r;!! ion,  llic  Cti»s('(|iu-nce  of  whii'h  has  been  the  exhumation  of  one  of 
budii »,  and  an  analysis  of  portions  of  the  coutcnts  of  llie  abdomen  by  Dr.  Tay 
jiarts  of  whosi'  rcjHirt  we  subjoin. 

"1.  Cimffnti  iif  Ihf  HI'-iiiiii'h. — The  brown  pasty  matter  \«iw  free  from  any  ui 
grated  iMirlioiis  of  food.  When  diluted  with  water,  it  dei>osited  no  mcreu 
si'ilinii'ljt ;  Ilie  contents  were  siibiiiitli'd  to  tlu;  usual  ehemieal  tests  and  pmci- 
for  the  (lelitrtiou  of  such  vii-uleul  iHUsons  as  would  produce  the  inflaniumt 
apiicanmec  found  on  the  litoiiiwii,  iiieludinK  arsenie,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  s; 
of  mercury,  lead,  eop|>cr,  and  antiuiony;  bai  there  aai  not  a  trace  uf  ang  om 

"  2.  i'liiiit  of  thf  Stimiach. — The  eoats  of  the  stonuieh  were  cut  up  and  hoi 
in  livdruchlonti  acid  and  water,  and  Ihe  decoctions  thus  obtained  were  submit 
to  itie  some  (ests  uiid  jiroccs^.-s  for  the  detection  of  irritant  poisons,  but  nopui 
was  present  in  them. 

"  S.  Tk«  Snialt  Jnlrttinrt. — These,  with  their  contents,  were  treated  like 
conts  of  the  stoniaeh:  but  the  result  was,  lliat  no  poisou  was  eoutaiucd  in  then 

"  i.  Tie  Liter. — AIkiuI  4ox.  of  the  liver  were  next  subjected  to  analysis,  : 
the  result  was,  tliut  this  on^n  was  found  to  conlaiu  arvenic  in  a  comparatif 
hrge  qtuintit;.  The  arsetiie  was  scjiarated  from  the  liver  in  the  state  of  met 
this  was  converted  to  crystahi  of  wliite  arsenic,  and  tests  then  aj>pUcd  left 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that  lie  lieer  ^  IIU  deeeaieii  eomiaiiud  that  pokim.    'i 
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arsenic  had  been  deposited  in  the  liver  as  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  the 
poison  into  the  blood  while  the  deceased  was  living." 

After  this  discovery,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  protract  the  investigation 
by  separate  analysis  of  the  pancreas  and  spleen. 

"  I  entertain  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  in  this  case,  that  death  was  caused 
by  arsenic;  at  the  same  time,  having  carefully  read  the  depositions,  and  considered 
the  medical  evidence  given  at  the  lirst  inquiry,  I  beg  to  make  the  following 
remarks: — Tlie  evidence  given  by  the  medical  gentleman  (Mr.  Hubert)  is  consistent 
with  the  facts  as  they  appeared.  It  appears  to  have  been  clearly  established  that 
probably  as  a  result  of  poor  living  and  unwholesome  food,  deceased  and  her  family 
sufferecf  from  worms  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Li  the  absence  of  any  strong 
grounds  for  suspicion,  the  presence  of  these  worms  might  aceount  for  the  symp- 
toms of  irritation  of  the  bowels  and  fever  under  which  they  laboured.  The  fact 
that  deceased  survived  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  first  attack  of 
vomitiog  and  purging,  is  a  most  imusual  circumstance  in  poisoning  with  arsenic, 
and  mignt  fairly  disarm  suspicion.  Had  an  analym  of  the  stomach  and  intestities 
been  made  at  the  first  inquest,  no  poison  would  have  been  found.  In  the  case  of  the 
deceased  it  has  been  now  detected  in  the  liver,  but  to  detect  it  in  this  organ 
requires  practice  and  experience  in  such  matters,  and  the  appurtenances  of  a  large 
and  well-fumished  chemical  laboratory.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  from  the 
evidence  and  analysis,  that  the  deceased  took  the  poison  in  snmll  dose^  at  different 
times  in  some  article  of  food,  and  that  the  last  dose  taken  was  probably  some 
hours  or  even  days  before  she  died." 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  at  this  inquest  was  to  the  effect  that  "the  deceased, 
Han'iet  Atlee,  died  from  poison  administered  by  her  own  hand,  and  that  she  had 
also  given  poison  to  her  children."  This  verdict  seems  clearly  to  demand  further 
exammation  of  the  bodies  upon  which  verdicts  of  death  from  natural  causes  still 
stand  recorded. — Lancet  of  Feb.  II,  and  Local  Papers, 

Poisoning  by  Arsenical  Ointment.  An  instance  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
absorption  of  arsenic  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  has  come  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Liverpool.  A  man  who  had  pediculi  upon  his  scrotum  and 
pubes,  applied  thereto  a  mixture  of  arsenic  and  soap,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
killing  bugs;  the  result  was  that  the  cuticle  of  the  scrotum  peeled  off",  leaving  the 
cutui  vera  exposed;  inflammation  of  the  testicles  followed.  The  patient  complained 
of  stiffness  in  the  neck,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  thirst,  headache,  an  inde- 
scribable sensation,  as  if  his  hair  was  standing  on  end  and  being  pulled  out  by  the 
roots.  He  suffered  also  frorti  vomiting  and  purging,  with  burning  pain  in  the 
bowels,  and  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  These  symptoms  did  not  wholly  sub- 
side for  a  fortnight. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette^  Dec.  9. 

On  the  comparative  Poisonous  Properties  of  the  Arsenious  and  Arsenic  Acids. — In 
1848,  MM.  WoEHLER  and  Frerichs  express  doubts  of  ithe  accuracy  of  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  arsenic  acid  possesses  more  energetic  properties 
than  does  the  arsemous  acid.  Their  doubts  were  founded  upon  the  less  consi- 
derable local  lesions  produced  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter,  m  dogs  and  rabbits 
poisoned  by  both  acids.  M.  Schroff,  however,  has  pointed  out  tliat  the  intensity 
of  the  poisonous  action  of  any  substance  is  not  necessarily  measuicd  by  the  degree 
of  local  injury  it  produces.  "With  reference  to  this  pomt,  M.  Schroff  refers  to 
cases  where  aeath  has  rapidly  ensued  on  arsenical  noisoning,  and  in  which  no  lesion 
of  the  stomach  or  intestmes  has  been  detected.  M.  Schroff  has  performed  experi- 
ments upon  rabbits,  in  order  to  determine  the  comparative  poisonous  activity  of 
these  two  arsenical  compounds.  The  conclusions  from  these  experiments  are,  that 
the  arsenic  is  not  a  less  energetic  poison  than  the  arsenious  acid,  although  for  the 
most  part  it  produces  less  intense  local  action.  With  regard  to  arsenions  acid 
itself,  the  severity  of  its  action  varies,  but  it  may  be  stated  to  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion, as  it  is  better  dissolved.— c/t/zirjw/  de  Chintie  Medicate,  December. 
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Mermrial  PoitfiniM/f — Ikali. — An  inquest  was  held  at  X.a.nibeth,  in  Dmfi 
lual,  <in  t)H'  bwlv  of  u  Uilj,  aged  fortj-»ii  yeare,  who  haciug  purchased  ! 
"wiirui  1iizc:ii(,'(-b'  uf  a  dru<q;ist,  was  attacked  with  profuse  saliratLonand  gltat 
She  hiid  Inkeii  one  luzcpge  each  night,  fur  four  nights  in  successiun.     She  dit 


the  eud  (if  pJKhltH-u  duVH.    Tim  iiicdiL-al  witness),  Ur,  UunBi-ii,  ^ave 
D]>iiii(ui  lliat  the  ih'cciiM^il  liaddii^l  from  incrcunal  jioison  contained  in  the  lott 
ua  coloincl.     Vcrdiet,  "accidental  [loisoidng." — Moming  Herald. 

PuiioalHo  ij  Tartar  Euetir. — A  girl,  aged  sixteen  years,  complained  of  f« 
hiliims,  and  wu-i  iidvi^d  l>y  a  nurse  to  takn  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic;  one  pe 
uoi'tli  was  jinifurrd  on  Nov.  21,  and  two-thirdg  of  the  quautit;  token  the  ! 
ciciiii^g,  aV  sis  oVlock.  Wiltiiii  a  quarter  of  an  hour  vomiting  of  dark  mi 
cauic  on,  aud  a  little  while  after,  puiving  occurred,  Tbese  sj^mptoms  contii 
for  alMiit  three  hours.  A  huruing  pain  in  the  resophagns  was  complained  of. 
then  fell  asleep.  Un  the  following  uioniing  she  took  some  tea,  aud  did  not  aa 
so  ill  as  til  require  niedieiil  iitteutiun.  About  foiu'  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,! 
uier,  she  "fell  us  if  d.ving;"  medical  aid  was  then  obtained,  the  pulse  was 
and  cord-like.  Bnuidv,  l>eef-tea  eueinuta,  and  other  means  were  emptojed, 
fuiled  to  rally  Iter.  T^ie  h(^  was  coutiuually  thrown  back,  and  the  kiices  dr 
up,  the  skiu  warm  aud  inolsl,  the  pupiU  diluted ;  constantly  screaming,  she  liug 
in  a  delirious  slate  until  the  murning  of  the  Ihin)  day. 

On  exniniiiufiou  of  the  liody,  Ihirly-sLi,  hours  after  death,  the  throat  appe; 
swollen,  and  IniIIi  iliac  regimis  discoloured  seftm.     The  luogs  were  ^ligfatlj 

E'Bted.  The  heiul  beulthy,  and  eoutiuning  about  sii  drachms  of  fluid  bluod; 
ft  lenlrielc  so  lirnily  eiintruclcd  as  lu  close  its  cavity.  The  liver  full; 
bladder  half  full  of  thick  green  liile.  Kidjievs  congested.  The  stomach  conlai 
about  siileen  ounei»  of  thick  gruuivus  lluid,  a  lai^  patch  of  grceuish  & 
loruliou  i>n  the  jKisterior  part  of  the  greater  curvature,  near  the  cardiac  ori 
pentlraliiig  to  the  pcritoneid  eovering;  the  couts  of  the  stomach  were  at  lliis 
softened,  and  blood  was  effused  l«nealh  the  mucous  membrane;  the  same 
(ibserved  in  right  or  ten  phiees  in  the  largiir  r-nd  of  the  stomach;  only  vcrj  si 
Imws  of  the  jioison  were  obtuinixl  by  the  uppnipriate  tests.  The  intest 
cojilained  quantities  of  giumous  fluid  and  mucus,  but  presented  no  appearaue 
tnOamniation.  The  ovaries  cont4tiued  cysts  and  coagula  of  bloocL  I1ie  hyi 
was  perfect. 

In  this  ease,  the  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  taken  was  about  one  drachm. 

fraiiLs  is  the  siiuillesl  falai'dose  on  record.  (Taylor  on  Poisons,  p  485.) — Lat 
in  31. 

FoisoKOiaEffrctf  of  lodiHi-  hjfcird  info  fte  Sae  of  a  CkroKtc  Al»eeu, — M.  Nelai 
on  the  iWa  3une,  ()]H'ue.<l  the  sac  of  a  lumbar  abscess,  and  injected  it  wit 
solution  of  iodine  of  llie  following  strength — viz. :  One  part  of  tincture  of  iod 
luid  two  ]iarts  of  iodine,  with  sulheieut  iodide  of  [mtassium  to  prevent  the  prec 
tation  of  the  iodine.  About  half  the  quantity  relumed  bv  the  eanula,  wluch 
then  withdrawn,  und  Ihc  wound  eloKcd.  This  wus  done  about  ludf-past  ten  in 
forenoon;  at  tlirt'C  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  the  patient  eip<-rienced  vertigo,  t 
imiiainiieut  of  vision ;  soon  aftcnvurds,  vouiitiug  of  serous  matter  mixed  with  c 
eolnte  occurred.  At  the  some  time,  he  felt  general  iudispui>iliou ;  tbe  skin 
moist,  the  extremities  cold,  the  pulse  was  small  and  thread-like;  the  respiral 
hurried,  aud  he  was  bi'coming  prostrated.  ITie  patient  continued  in  the  same  si 
during  tlie  evening,  and  sucuenUng  night. 

Un  the  ^liil,  the  vomiting  continued.  He  lay  faint  and  groaning;  the  palpe 
were  greatly  swollen,  and  tiad  a  violet  tint.  The  patient  complained  of  a 
tressiug  sensation  in  the  throat.  On  the  2£nd,  allhough  apparently  in  the  si 
condition,  he  eipreiued  himself  as  being  better.  On  examining  the  thrtnl 
appeared  merely  drf,  but  respiration  was  impeded,  especially  during  inspirat 
A  rough  croupy  cough  was  present ;  and  the  voice  was  whispering.    Thia  aphi 
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and  dyspnoea,  arising  from  oedema  of  the  glottis,  are  noticed  by  Orfila  amou^  the 
signs  of  poisoning  from  iodine.  The  tumefaction  of  the  palnebra;,  and  the  vomiting, 
left  no  doubt  that  the  indisposition  was  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  iodine 
injected  into  the  sac  of  the  abscess.  The  indication  of  treatment,  therefore,  was 
the  elimination  of  the  iodine.  Ice,  and  iced  beverages,  were  given ;  slight  vesication 
over  the  larvnx  was  effected  ;  sinapisms  to  the  extremities,  and  subsequently  doses 
of  croton  oil  were  administered.  The  result  is  not  stated. — Journal  de  Chimie 
Medicale,  January. 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Chromate  of  Potash. — (The  following  instructive  case  is 
related  by  Mr.  G.  Heatiicote.)     "August  2nd,  1853. — I  was  requested  to  visit 

William  H ,  a  spare,  anaimic-looking  man,  aged  thirty,  single,  about  five  feet 

ten  inches  in  height.  He  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for  ten  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  gradually  became  much  emaciated  and  exhausted.  He  had  been 
suffering  from  ulcerated  sore-throat  for  more  than  three  months,  which  presented 
the  following  appearances :  several  ulcers  on  the  tonsils  and  throat,  the  surface  of 
which  seemed  covered  with  an  ashy  slough,  and  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane was  dark,  livid,  and  swollen ;  pulse  120,  small  and  sharp ;  great  thirst ;  loss 
of  sleep ;  tongue  rather  dry  and  red ;  difficulty  in  swallowing,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  throat. 

I  considered  him  labouring  under  syphilitic  sore-throat,  although  he  stoutly 
denied  it.  I  commenced  xs-ith  iodide  of  potash  and  mercury  pill ;  but  after  four 
or  five  days,  finding  that  the  ulcers  were  spreading,  I  made  uirther  inquiry,  and 
found  he  had  been  some  time  a  crystallizer  of  bichromate  of  potash  under  Mr.  Wm. 
Dentith,  of  Collyhurst.  He  told  me  it  was  a  complaint  to  which  the  men  were  all 
more  or  less  subject.  His  father,  employed  in  the  same  occupation,  died  some 
months  ago  with  ulcerated  sore-throat,  aged  fifty-five,  though  before  he  commenced 
as  a  crystallizer  he  had  never  been  ill. 

8th. — Having  failed  to  produce  any  effect  by  the  above  treatment,  and  wishing 
much  to  get  the  man  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  I  began  to  give  him  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  every  four  hours,  at  the  same  time 
sponging  the  throat  with  a  lotion  consisting  of  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
one  ounce  of  water.  This  treatment,  I  am  happy  to  state,  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. The  patient  was  convalescent  by  the  middle  of  September."  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  adds,  that  several  milder  cases  of  the  same  nature  have  recovered  rapidly 
under  similar  treatment. — Lancet,  Feb.  11. 

The  Poisonous  Effects  of  Chromium. — Mr.  Hekapath  was  requested  by  a  farmer 
to  examine  the  water  drunk  by  his  cows,  which  had  been  attacked  with  great 
thirst,  attempts  to  be  sick  (indicated  by  restless  motions  of  the  mouth  and  frothing 
of  the  lips),  diarrhoea,  scouring  of  blacK  offensive  motions,  diminution  of  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  abortion,  partial  atrophy.  The  best  marked  symptoms  of  the  action 
of  chromium  were,  great  laisitudc  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  hinder  extremities, 
and  the  eyes  and  mucous  surfaces  being  covered  with  "  matter."  Upon  examining 
the  stream  at  which  the  cows  watered,  the  water  was  found  to  contain  2  92  grains 
of  chromic  acid  per  gallon,  derived  from  neighbouring  soap-works. — The  Chemist, 
Jan.  1854. 

Poisoning  attributed  to  Vapour  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — ^The  bodies  of  four 
individuals  were  found  dead  in  a  cottage  in  the  village  of  Elscar,  in  Yorkshire. 
On  the  inquest,  it  was  stated  that  the  cottage  abutted  on  the  foundation  of  a 
smelting-fumace,  and  it  had  been  discovered  that  there  were  cracks  in  the  wall  of 
the  furnace.  Death  was  attributed  to  the  vapour  of  cyanogen  having  escaped,  and 
having  been  inspired  by  the  inmates  after  they  had  retired  to  bed.  The  symptoms 
and  circnmstanccs  of  their  death  could  not  be  known,  as  all  four  had  evidently  been 
several  hours  dead  when  the  catastrophe  was  discovered.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  inquest  in  the  daily  papers  of  December  6th,  there  does  not  appear  to  nave 
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been  an;  acimtific  invrsti°:ation  to  ascertftin  whether  cfaiK^en,  or  carbonic  acid 
hiid  i-acii|>uil  through  tlicWurc  in  the  vail  ot  the  furnace. 

Itrror 
Wiith-iiL 

ft  fn>ni  awidc-iita!  jioisinmu;  l)y  _ 
t'iun|M'l  lilt  tn  cunlliip  our  notice  of  this  instructive  case  to  a  sbiirt  alistract. 
Ituniiaii,  M'li.,  tiMili  hjr  iniKttikc  a  dmcliiu  uf  Schcclc'a  acid  instead  nf  diliiled  i 
III  a  few  si-coudn,  he  iiiTceiTcJ  hv  the  bottle  the  mistake  he  hud  made  ;  he  iu 
<liiile)T  swnlloircil  lialf  an  nuuce  i>f  iiroiiiatir  B]iint  nf  ammonia,  with  a  Ultle  v. 
niid  ificii  eallril  to  hin  Mm,  and  told  liiin  wlint  hml  occurred :  b«  s{Hikc  hnirit 
Iircnllii'd  dcciily.  Ur.  'W.  II.  Buniian  humedialeiT  luliiiiiiistcred  some  $ulattu 
CTTsttils  of  aulplialc  (if  imn,  tnixtine  tu  Ihf  ouiiiioiuu  Hwallowed  prcviouslv  fur 
furniiiljon  of  tui  in.'H>hililc  iiiiuiHnind  of  the  aeid  with  the  uxidea  of  iron,  'i'his 
two  minutes  iiflcr  Ibc  ikm^ou  had  htvn  swallowed;  from  this  tinic,  for  Iwi 
luiiiulcs,  Mr.  Ituriiuiu  hiul  no  reciilltction  of  anything  thitt  was  taking  pi 
Kciniimtion  Itcciunc  di-iiN-r  and  shmcr.  Four  niuiutes  after  taJcing  the  poj 
coin  doiu'lic  was  freelj  i-niploved,  and  niorc  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  ■ 
f|iirits  of  auin]oniaailniiuistcrc([.  Vomiting  look  plaec ;  a  slk-ht  convulsive  ^hul 
iiii'urred ;  the  cold  dfiudon  was  persevered  iu,  with  the  ocrasioaal  ailiniuiatra 
of  sjiirils  (if  ammoiiin.  In  twenty  miiiutcii  lie  b^an  to  exhibit  sif^us  of  reiun 
coiisrjousness.  Iu  alnut  liflceu  minutra  hitcr,  he  was  able  to  walk  upstairs  to 
I'crfrcl  n'niverj  took  place.  The  patient  was  about  siilj  jears  of  o[jc,  and  < 
slroij»eoiit<1itutioii. 

H,v  clu'iiireal  nnuhais,  Mr.  W.  H.  Burman  found  Ibnt  the  quantity  of  tbe 
wiiieli  his  father  had  taken  cjntfdni'd  ii  grains  of  anlijdrous  acid.  Mr.  Bor 
oliserves,  I  hat  this  is  the  largest  recorded  quantity  taken  and  followed  by  n^cov 
It  is  idso  a  uiatlcr  of  interest  iulliis  case,  that  the  time  at  which  insensibility  c 
on  is  so  exactly  known, — viz.,  two  miDutcs  after  the  poison  wus  swalluwci 
lia»eH,  Juu.  11. 

Kfjirriiiifnfal  liimtigatioit  of  Ike  PaUoKOKt  Qn/i/ity  of  tie  Oil  of  Bitter  Almi 
vheH  fnvit froM  }lydfi}<-iiariic  Arid. — A  servant-^l  having  been  poisoned  by  bt 
drachm  of  essciitiid  ciil  of  almonds,  taken  hy  mistake,  Ur.  BougUs  Jlaclagan 
Ikth  led  to  invi'.'-ti^itc  the  poLionous  quality  of  the  simple  hvdruret  of  bcw 
u'liieh  eouKtilutes,  with  more  or  less  of  liydrucyanic  acid,  the  coinmerci&l  e«sei 
oil  of  altuoiids.     The  tViUowiiiE  are  the  conclusions  ; 

"  1.  'I'hc  marked  ditforeuce  between  rectilicdaud  unrcctified  oil  of  hitter  almc 
Khows  that  thepoihonoiiseharaetcrof  the  latter  is  essentially  due  to  thehydrocri 
aciil  whieii  it  contains,  t.  Tliat  the  oil,  really  free  fiotu  hydrocyanic  acid,  indi 
of  a  few  drops,  d«(\s  iK)t  act  as  a  jHiison  on  animals  generally ;  aud  that 
instances  of  falid  elfeels  on  man  and  animals  of  aueli  doses  of  the  unrectided 
mii.it  be  referred  entirely  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  'A,  Vhat  experiments  on  r»b 
with  ijunnlllies  of  half  a  druelim  and  under,  invariably  show  that,  if  quite  freefi 
pnissie  acid,  such  doses  do  not  cause  fatal  cfTccts.  'lliot  in  lai^r  doses  (a  dntc 
and  upwanLij  it  dues,  cv«i  when  quite  free  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  prove  btal 
rabbits,  but  with  gn-at  variiititm  as  regards  tbe  rapidity  of  the  death,  which  va 
tion  is  due  to  the  physiologicul  jicculiurities  of  these  aninuils.  i.  That  ou  di 
whose  orgauiuttion  renders  them  much  better  subjects  for  testing  the  piobt 
effects  of  the  sulstance  on  man,  doses  even  so  hvge  as  three  drachnis  of  tbe 
entirely  or  nearly  free  from  pnissic  acid,  produce  no  other  effect  than  a  Hi 
voniitine,  aud  do  not  cause  death,  or  even  daiigcnius  symptonvs.  5.  That  exp 
mcnt  shows,  that  if  this  sulwtanee  i-i  to  be  called  a  ])oison  at  all,  it  must 
regarded  as  one  of  no  great  activity ;  hut  that,  in  reality,  it  cannot,  even  on 
pround  of  its  effect  on  rabbits,  be  styled  a  poison,  without  including  under  1 
denomination  many  other  substances,  such  as  oil  of  cloTCS,  which  caniiot 
n'lfardcd  as  poisonous,  iu  the  Gommou-seuse  acceptation  o(  the  term.    6.  That 
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use  of  the  purified  oil  to  make  flavouring  condiraents  is  open  to  no  objection  which 
would  not  apply  to  ordinary  aromatic  volatile  oils  ;  and  that  the  spirituous  solutions 
sold  for  tliis  purpose,  if  made  of  properly  purified  oil,  are  not  dangerous.  7.  That 
since,  by  due  care,  the  oil  can  be  so  entirely  freed  from  hydrocyanic  acid  as  to 
deprive  it  of  active  poisonous  properties,  great  culpability  will  attach  to  the  sale  of 
preparations  made  with  unrectified  oil." 

Tlie  author  lias  given  a  short  notice  of  the  opinions  of  different  toxicologists  on 
the  properties  of  this  oil,  with  the  details  of  his  own  experiments ;  forming  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  toxological  science. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  January. 

Death  following  on  the  Inhalation  of  Chl&roform. — Tlic  following  case  is  abridged 
from  the  narration  by  John  Harrison,  Esq.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  tne  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary : 

Jane  Morgan,  aet.  59,  moderately  stout,  pale,  but  otherwise  not  of  an  unhealthy 
appearance,  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  previously  to  attempts 
at  the  reduction  of  a  supposed  dislocation  of  the  humerus  forwards,  the  result  of  a 
full  eight  weeks  previously.  Nothing  in  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  or 
in  the  stethoscopic  indications  of  the  state  of  the  thoracic  organs,  appeared  to 
forbid  the  administration  of  chloroform.  It  was  afterwards  learnt  that  the  patient 
had  been  subject  to  syncope.  The  anassthetic  was  breathed  from  a  cupped  sponge, 
care  being  taken  to  ensure  a  due  passage  of  atmospheric  air.  No  food  havinff  been 
taken  since  breakfast,  the  patient  commenced  the  inhalation  of  one  dracnm  of 
chloroform  at  2  p.m.,  in  bed,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  house-surgeon. 
Nothing  unusual  occurred  during  this  inhalation.  In  about  five  minutes,  the  in- 
halation of  a  second  drachm  was  commenced.  The  chloroform  was  almost  imme- 
diately withdrawn,  as  the  patient's  breathing  became  stertorous ;  immediately 
afterwards,  the  pidse,  which  had  continued  pretty  firm,  was  suddenly  impercep- 
tible, the  respiration  ceasing  at  the  same  time.  The  pupils  were  not  dilated.  Cold 
water,  cold  air,  galvanism,  artificial  respiration  through  an  opening  in  the  tracJiea, 
were  all  promptly  had  recourse  to  without  avail,  a  few  convulsive  movements  of 
the  muscles  oi  respiration  having  been  their  only  results.  The  post-mortem  exa- 
mination revealed  extreme  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
nearly  empty;  the  blood,  fluid.  The  coronary  arteries  were  dilated  and  studded 
with  atheromatous  and  bony  deposits.  The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  was 
pale,  and  in  the  right  ventricle  seemed,  under  microscopic  examination,  to  have 
undergone  incipient  fatty  degeneration.   Other  organs  presented  nothing  abnormal. 

It  was  found  that  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  througn  the  greater  tuberosity  had 
existed.  The  head  of  the  bone  lay  in  contact  with  the  coracoid  process,  and  to  its 
inner  side. — Association  Jourfial,  Feb.  4. 

Death,  Forty  Hours  after  the  Administration  of  Chloroform. — The  coroner  for  Hull, 
apt.  49,  had  several  polypi  removed  from  the  right  nostril  by  Dr.  Kelburne  King. 
The  patient  had  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  the  administration  of  chloroform,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  King,  who  had  urged  that  the  operation  did  not 
involve  sufficient  pain  to  require  the  use  of  an  amesthetic  agent.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  chloroform,  which  was  given  to  the  amount  of  six  draclims,  on 
a  handkerchief,  the  patient  became  so  violent  that  an  additional  assistant  was 
required.  The  state  of  insensibility  having  been  obtained,  was  continued  during 
eiglit  minutes.  Consciousness  was  completely  restored  after  the  operation,  upon 
the  freedom  from  pain  &c.  during  which,  the  patient  freely  conversed.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  he  experienced  unpleasant  sensations  in  liis  head.     He 

Eassed  a  restless  night.    The  next  morning  his  pulse  was  100,  and  rather  full,  and 
e  seemed  drowsy ;  in  the  afternoon  he  became  comatose,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
means,  died  about  forty  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  cliloroform. 

On  making  an  examination  of  the  body,  about  twelve  hours  after  death,  the 
principal  morbid  appearanoes  were  extreme  sanguineous  oongestion  of  the  brainy 
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wilh  somp  Mrnnn  pffiisinn ;  thi>  surface  of  tlio  ftreater  part  of  tlic  saniuiit  nl 
rrn-hml  lnhfi  yrus  oiivctcJ  br  a  thin  lavcr  uf  pu»  adherent  to  tbe  visccnd  Uj 
thr  arnchiiciiil. 

In  Ihi-  n'iiiurk»  wliii-)i  Dr.  Kin^  tiiu  ap)ii^n<lcd  1o  the  details  of  tlip  above 
thi'  Huttinr  iTvii-ws  llii'  lalcsl  niiiiiions  on  the  musos  (if  death  from  clilomfora 
siifrsi'sls  I'.iil  it  i>  jios^ible  Ihnt  iLHiihvxia  or  sTnoojvp  mav  occur,  even  aft 
a]>|iiin'ii1  cntjn-  n-ssatiuii  of  t)ii-  cITi'CtN  of  iiiitcKthetics.  Y)ir  pre»'iit  cat* 
Kill!,'  is  (if  'i|iiiiiiiii,  is  mil  one  of  driilti  from  clilumform,  hut  from  obscure  nj 
prill  iiifliiiiiiHi.li'iii,  iLmiiii;  sunii-  ciiimrxiiin  nitli  the  uxisteuce  of  tho  u.Jt 
£.litt&«f^i  .y.v/f,W  hhJ  .SHryi'1,1  };ur*al,  Jau.  1S51. 

Sulpki-rlf  Ji-ii/  a«d  PiT-nri'l-  •.fManganfif  ai  a  Tut 
csifits  lliid   ii|iiiiin  is  coulaim'il  in  Manilla  elicroots.  .  ..__   _ 

Iriilli  iif  the  !"iisiiici(in,  llie  "  LiinrM.  AiiahliMil  Sanitarr  Commission"  lias 
liili'J  u  ri'ry  rnn'fiil  aii»lvsiH  of  twi'U'i-  sani|ili-s,  with  Ihe  result  tliat  iinue  of  i 
conliiini-il  i>|iiiiiii.  It  is  further  dialed,  that  toliacro  contains  n  principle,  prol 
niniliiii'.  wliii'li  ](\\<'»  iicarlv  the  siiinc  reaction  with  nitric  acid  as  morphia. 
at'tion  dF  11)1  u'i' II (rated  siil|ihnric;  ucid  and  {utr-oxidc  ot  niaugancso  on  niorpbia 
iliicpM  a  chanii'tiTistic  rioL-l  tint,  liv  which  sii  little  aa  a  quarter  of  a  gn 
opium  in  u  sitiph!  ehcroot  may  be  delected. — I/mcet,  Dec.  10. 

Fi'iimiHit  hji  lUirafl  Srrdt. — Tlie  Lilinm  /mKUii/Km,  or  dame]  grass,  vhen  t 
in  mitrieienlly  larp-  diisi-s,  exerls  n  loral  acliou  u]>on  the  alinientair  canal, 
n-mote  aelinn  nil  the  brain  and  niTt'ona  sistein.  Tlicre  is  beat,*  pain  ii 
tiloiiiiieli.  nausi-a,  imiiilinfr,  diarrlxra,  fullinrcil  by  Unpior,  loss  of  vision,  riv 
in  the  i-am,  anil  vrrlii.ti.  There  is,  hiiwcver,  no  reeonled  instance  of  tUeir  hn 
)m>vcd  fatal  to  maii.  (Taylor  on  Pniwins.  p.  flS.^  These  cltocts  biivc  usi 
ariiK'u  from  the  Heciilenfal  inixhiri!  of  tliu  sr«sl  with  food  grain.  Tlic  foUo' 
iiewHjiHiprr  |iftmfrrH]ih  reciinlR  nn  in-tlonce  of  this  khid : 

"'File  louii  aud  lU'iiHilNiurlioiHl  of  KOKerea  «asthro«-n  into  the  <;reatpst  con 
nation  on  Christ nias-iluy,  during  divhie  servire,  by  intelli^ucc  liavinff  l>e<-a  • 
ninnieatcd  In  llie  jiolice  that  several  families  liad'b<-eu  jibiMined  by  liaviiif;  t 
whnle'iiieal  hrrad  at  breiikfiLsl.  Mediiiil  owiBlaiice  was  immediately  rou(lerr<l 
imforliiiiale  snlTcrew,  wlu'n  it  was  aseertaiiu'd  that  they  kboured,  to  an  int 
dejiriT,  nndtT  the  violcnl  symptoms  produced  by  the  seeds  (flour)  of  tlie  K-a 
darnel,  ryr-|n^ss,  eotnninnly  called  ryley,  which  was  mixed  with  the  whale-ii 
Over  thirty  persiius  Te<'eived  medical  aiil,  ami  pn-senled  sTitiptoms  as  if  fruir 
tOAieiktiun.  Kemedii-s  liavin);  been  ajijilieii,  nu  the  following  inoniiui*'  nil 
sufferers  vcn:  fniiiid  cinivaleiicciil,  but  iinicli  deltilitated." — Lfiiuler  Erjjrett. 

PoixDHia:/  fi-oii  (EiiaiiHe  Cnx-'ifii.—T)r.  lIlRKKF-CK  Neiish,  of  Liverpool,  rcl 
the  lollownlj.'  eases  at  a  meeting  of  the  I.i¥eri)0«)l  Medical  and  Patholoi 
^'iety : — <.)u  tlie  Utii  nf  S4'|it<'iiibcr,  four  ebihli'cn  ale  Nouc  roots  of  the  renaj 
eroeata  (liiinluek  water  dropworl)  al  2  I'.M. ;  and  about  half-past  G  r.v.  I 
were  taken  to  the  Royal  IiiHniiaiy,  and  ailmitled  under  the  Ciirc  of  Dr.  Tt: 
BULL.  At  that  time  cine  of  theui,  a  boy,  iil  the  age  of  casting;  his  luilk-le 
was  perfectly  iu.-iciisib)e ;  the  face  was  liiid  and  turgid.  He  had  prcvioi 
vomited  blood,  and  bloody  inueus  oozi^  from  his  mouth  on  adniission. 
liniuiiucnt  syuiptom  was  eiolfMl  roariiliiiomi  •o/'-ljt  affet-I'mg  ike  frxort  tkrv\ 
out  llf  bodf'  The  trunk  was  powerfully  lient  forward ;  trie  hands  were  tii 
clenctied,  even  after  death;  and  the  jaws  were  so  rigidly  closed,  tliat  some  of 
fmnl  teetli  were  broken  in  opening  the  mouth  to  iuiroduce  a  stoiuack-pu 


Ttie  spasmodic  contraetiou  someiinies  eavc  way  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
the  eitenaora  were  never  affected,  lie  respiration  was  spasmodic  till  de 
The  puTiils  were  at  first  contraeled,  but  afterwards  dilated;  they  acted  very  fe 
under  tile  stimulus  of  liffht.  The  pidsc  was  almost  imperceptible.  IHierc  \ 
no  involuntary  discharges.    This  state  coutuiucd  until  death,  which  occn 
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twelve  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  There  was  no  return  of  consciousness,  and 
the  spasmodic  contraction  continued,  with  slight  intermissions,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
There  was  no  vomiting  after  his  admission,  and  the  stomach-pump  removed 
nothing  but  a  portion  of  a  blackberry. 

The  quantity  eaten  in  this  case  was  about  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  and  the  admini- 
stration of  diffusible  stimuli  internally.  Under  this  treatment  the  other  children 
recovered.  One  of  these  was  insensible  and  convulsed,  and  appeared  as  iU  as  the 
former.  A  third  child  had  only  abdominal  pain,  and  no  cerebral  symptoms.  The 
quantity  eaten  was  unknown  in  the  latter  instances. 

Dr.  Kevins  quotes  from  WoodviUe*s  *  Medical  Botany*  several  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  this  root,  in  which  vomiting  is  specially  noted  as  having  been  absent. 
The  vomiting  in  the  above  case  is  explained  by  the  boy  having  also  swallowed 
several  dulcamara  berries,  which  caused  vomiting. — Association  Journal,  Dec.  2. 

Case  of  Toiso fling  by  Ruta  Grmeolens. — ^Dr.  Cooper,  of  Savannah,  Greorgia,  U.S., 
relates  the  case  of  a  negro,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who,  recovering  from  dysen- 
tery, being  dissatisfied  with  his  rate  of  progress,  procured  a  handful  of  rue,  and 
after  bruising  it,  swallowed  it  with  about  naif  an  ounce  of  brandv.  When  seen  by 
Dr.  Cooper  he  found  that  violent  symptoms  had  been  developed  in  the  course  of 
an  hour ;  he  was  suffering  from  nausea,  vomiting,  violent  pains  in  and  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  tenesmus,  frequent  thin  bloody  dejections ;  the  stools  were  so  in- 
cessant that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  use  sufficient  despatch  in  removing  and 
changing  the  vessels ;  troublesome  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  giving 
rise  to  painful  efforts  at  micturition ;  the  skin  was  of  the  natural  temperature,  ana 
perspirable ;  thirst  not  urgent ;  tongue  clear ;  pulse  90  to  95,  very  irregular ; 
countenance  anxious.  Venesection,  opium,  mercurials,  sinapisms  —  afterwards, 
nitrate  of  silver  with  opium — were  admmistered.  These  means  appeared  to  control 
the  symptoms,  the  patient  nevertheless  died  five  days  afterwards. — Dublin  Medical 
Press,  Jan.  11,  1854. 

Death  after  an  Enema  of  Tobacco. — J y  suffering  from  excruciating  pains  in 

the  uterine  and  lumbar  region,  which  were  considered  to  be  of  a  nervous  character, 
not  having  experienced  relief  from  the  means  employed,  a  lavement  consisting  of 

a  decoction  of  thirty  grains  of  tobacco  was  prescribed  by  Dr.  B .     The  admi- 

nbtration  of  this  remedy,  instead  of  removing  the  symptoms,  caused  them  to  be 
greatly  aggravated,  with  the  addition  of  purging  of  blood ; — at  the  end  of  thirty- 
six  hours  the  patient  died.  No  post-mortem  examination  took  place.  The  woman 
was  about  eignt  months  pregnant.  The  question  was  officially  put,  whether  the 
enema  had  caused  death.  M.  Tardieu  answered  that  tobacco  has  frequently  been 
administered  in  large,  or  larger,  doses,  without  harm,  under  similar  circumstances ; 
and  therefore  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  not 
possible  to  affirm  the  cause  of  death. — Annates  d^ Hygiene,  3fc. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Six  Powders,  alleged  to  be  Homceopathic  Medicines. — 
Dr.  Niemann,  of  Magdeburg,  was  officLilly  called  \i\ton  to  analyze  a  packet  of 
powders  said  to  have  been  prepared  according  to  the  homceopatnic  doctrine — iu- 
nnitesimal  doses.  It  was  found  that  they  consisted  of  thirty  grains  of  sugar  of 
milk,  and  three  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  very  carefully  mixedl  and 
divided  in  unequal  doses.  Each  powder  should  therefore  have  contained,  if 
accurately  divided,  five  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  half  a  grain  of  the  salt  of 
quinine.  The  first  powder,  however,  weighed  5^^  grains ;  the  second,  5^^  grains ; 
tne  third,  5^  grains :  these  three  collectively  weigned  16|i  grains,  which,  for  six 
powders,  woidd  have  been  ec^ual  to  3^f^  grains.  Further,  in  the  second  powder, 
there  was  of  muriate  of  oumine  |fj  of  a  grain ;  in  the  third,  ^\^  of  a  grain. 
In  six  powders  this  would  nave  been  equal  to  3^  grains. — Cassis  Vierteljahrs- 
Bchrift,  Januaiy. 
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V.  Miscellaneous. 

Thr  Kinran  Case. — Our  readers  may  reniembcr  tJiat  at  the  bo^iimiuir  of  the  year 
( l^TiS)  this  relehrated  ease  oeeupicd  iinieh  of  the  public  attention.  The  principl 
farts  were  hrielly  these  : — Kin»au*s  wife  was  found  dead  on  a  small  Island  ia  th'* 
Vtiis  of  Dublin.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  IxkIv,  and  a  verdict  returned,  "foonJ 
^Irmvned."  A  niniour  having  l>cen  raised  that  the  deceased  had  been  murderf-i 
by  her  husband,  the  hody  wjis  exhunu;d,  and  examined  by  Dr.  HatchelL  Tlie 
opinion  of  that  eentleman  was,  that  death  had  been  caused  by  a  combinatiou  f'f 
stninpilation  and  drowning?.  Tlie  accused  was  found  ^ilty  of  the  unirder.  A 
very  stn)Ti?r  impression,  nevertheless,  remained  on  the  muids  of  many  persons  that 
Kinvan  had  heen  wronjrlv  convicted, — that  his  previous  characier  lor  conjiiiral 
infidelity  was  his  ruin.  The  nu'dical  facts  of  the  case  were  therefore  submitted  to 
Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  who  concluded  an  elaborate  report  in  the  foUowinp:  words:— 
*'  I  assert,  as  my  opinion,  from  a  full  and  unbiassed  examination  of  the  medicrJ 
evidence  in  this  case,  that  so  far  as  the  apmraranccs  of  the  body  are  concemiHi, 
then*  is  an  intike  ahsenc  e  r>F  PRfK)F  that  death  was  the  result  of  violence  at  the 
liand  of  another."  Dr.  Taylors  conclusitm  was  that  deceased  had  died  from 
synco]H\  i'pih'psy,  or  a|K)plexy,  while  Kithin*;.  The  result  of  emphatic  remon- 
stninces  from  many  quarters,  medical  and  lej:::d,  was  that  the  sentence  of  death 
has  been  since  commuted  to  that  of  trjuis}K)rtation.  Under  this  strange  proceed- 
ing:, Kin\an  is  detained  as  a  convict  in  Spike  Island.  It  is  clear  that  he  either 
murdered  liis  wife,  or  is  iiniorent  of  the  charpe.  In  the  one  case  the  law  decnf* 
death—  in  1  lie  other  he  is  surelv  entith'd  to  his  lilicrty.  Tliat  death  was  accidental, 
we  consider  amply  ])rove(l  by  l)r.  Taylor  and  others.  For  a  complete  examination 
f^f  all  tlie  facts  of  the  case,  wc  refer  to  a  pamphlet  by  J.  Knight  Boswell,  Esq.,  of 
Dublin;  also  to  a  panqddet  entitled  "1  he  Kirwau  Case,  illustrating  the  danger 
of  Conviction  on  Circumstantial  Evidence* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  weight  of  medical  and  legal  reasoning  by  which  the 
imiorene(- of  Kirwan  has  been  established,  Dr.  Eield  (*Somc  Remarks  on  the 
;M((lical  Evidence  irlven  at  the  Trial  of  W.  B.  Kirwan,*  by  John  Eield,  M.D.,  with 
a(.'ommentary  by  t.  C.  Skey,  Esq.,  E.R.S.  &c.)  supposes  that  the  convict  is  thr 
murdei-er,  and  that  he  conunitted  the  crime  by  thrusting  a  sword  up  liis  wife's 
vajrhia.  This  su])nosition  is  based  on  the  observation  by  Dr.  Geogheiyan,  that  the 
OS  uteri  ])n'senteu  "an  ulcer  covered  with  yellow  pus,  and  extenmne:  into  the 
(rcn'ix."  A  gni\  e  charfre,  to  be  grounded  on  such  iudetlnite  premises  as  the  alleged 
existence  of  an  ulcer  of  the  os  uteri  in  a  Ixxly  that  had  Iain  two  months  in  a  wer 
grave,  and  the  supiM).sed  existence  of  a  sword-stick  which  is  not  forthcoming! 
The  'Commentary,'  how*?ver,  of  Mr.  Skey,  suggests  sufficient  improbabilities  to 
deprive  the  suppositiim  of  all  its  ])oiiits.  Anions  other  doubts,  Mr.  Skey  very 
forcibly  sugirests  that  an  ordinary  stick-sword  coufd  hardly  have  been  intnKluced 
in  the  manner  surmised  by  Dr.  Field,  without  the  victim  becoming  conscious  of  the 
object  before  it  wfis  too  lale  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Dr.  Eield  is 
compelled  to  make  the  unaccountable  assumption  that  Mrs.  Kirwan  rolntttariiy  (!i 
jdaeed  herself  in  the  reeumbenl  posture  on  her  back,  before  her  husband  attempted 
to  insert  the  sword  through  the  organs  of  generation.  Tliis  supposition  is  .•^ 
entirely  gratuitims,  and  so  utterly  unlikely  to  have  been  the  case,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  foiTus  one  of  the  weakest  jwints  of  Dr.  Field's  feeble  hypo- 
thesis. Still  njorc  stubborn  obstacles  exist,  however,  to  the  admission  of  the 
view  advanced  by  Dr.  Field.  Dr.  Hatchell,  the  principal  medical  witness,  stated 
at  the  \v'\u\,--"  Iltrri/ff/  been  fold  thai  instrHmeHtf  had  been  run  up  the  body,  1  ei- 
artiined  to  xre  iftherr  ire  re  ttucex  of  such  horituj  been  doue^  BUT  I  DID  NOT  PISD  A>'\' 
WHATEVER.*'  This  should  ap(M>ar  conclusive  of  the  question.  Has  Dr.  Field 
overlooked  this  evidimce  of  Dr.  Hatchell  ?  A  st  ill  more  serious  obstacle,  however, 
is  encountered  in  the  fact  that  Pat  Nangles,  the  boatman,  the  most  active  witne»5 
against  Kinivan,  only  deposed  to  Kirwan's  having  had  with  him  a  stick  Ukt  0 
tword'itick.    Tliis  su})posed  sword-stick,  Dr.  Field  informs  us,  on  the  ftutlunity  of 
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this  same  veracious  Pat  Nangles,  long  after  the  trial,  "  Kirwan  had  with  him 
when  he  embarked  to  return  to  Howth,  but  he  had  it  not  on  his  arrival  at  Howth. 
He  must^  therefore^  have  sunk  it  Mcretly  during  the  passaged  This  would  have  been 
superfluous,  as  he  might  have  thrown  it  into  the  sea  before  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
to  convey  him  to  Howth,  according  to  his  appointment. 

An  objection,  however,  altogether  fatal  to  the  whole  of  Dr.  Field^s  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  death,  exists  in  the  simple  facts,  that  Kirwan  never  had  a  sword- 
stick  at  all  with  him,  but  a  common  walkingsfick  ;  and  that  so  far  from  this  stick 
having  been  secretly  consigned  to  the  depths  of  the  sea^  it  was  safely  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  at  the  time  of  the  trial.     (See  Mr.  BosweU's  defeuce.) 

Dr.  Field  has  evidently  been  misled  by  Pat  Nangles,  whose  veracity  and  honesty 
stand  so  much  higher  in  the  doctor's  estimation  tnan  in  that  of  his  neighbours. 
A  more  careful  examination  of  all  the  facts  would  have  saved  Dr.  Field  from 
having  put  forward  a  totally  unfounded  hypothesis. 

Mistaken  personM  identity. — Dr.  Kinlock,  of  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire,  relates  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  body  of  a  man, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  was  found  slightly  imbedded  in  the  sand 
on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  both  eyes  had  been  picked  out  by  hooded  crows,  but 
decomposition  had  made  no  progress.  The  left  ear,  and  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
band,  were  wantine,  having  the  appearance  of  having  been  lost  in  early  life.  The 
body  was  convey ea  to  a  suitable  place,  and  persons  were  requested  by  advertise- 
ments ib  oome  and  identify  it.  Alter  some  tmie  two  young  women  claimed  it  as 
the  body  of  their  father,  who,  they  stated,  was  a  sawyer,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  home  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  without  informing  them  where 
be  went,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  left  ear  and  first  finger  of  his  left  hand.  They 
apparently  recognised  the  clothes  and  the  body,  and  gave  vent  to  expressions  of 
gnef  on  the  event.  Subsequent  doubts  in  the  mind  of  one  sister  were  overruled 
by  the  confident  affinnations  of  the  other.  The  funeral  took  place  accordingly, 
and  was  attended  by  the  daughters  and  friends  of  the  supposed  deceased  sawyer. 
Returning  from  the  funeral,  the  boatman  of  the  ferry  wnich  they  had  to  cross 
asked  them  for  whom  they  were  in  mourning,  and  upon  receiving  their  answer, 
laughingly  informed  them  that  he  had,  only  hSf  an  hour  before,  ferncd  their  father 
over  alive  and  well,  and  directed  them  where  they  would  find  him — which,  to  their 
great  joy,  proved  to  be  true.  Whose  was  the  body  they  had  buried  in  the  church- 
jard  at  Drumoak  has  not  been  discovered. — Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  Feb. 
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Aneurism. — See  Perchloride  of  Iron. 

Angtna  Pectoris. — ^M.  Carriere  {Bull,  de  Th^ran.,  i.  p.  7)  has  recommended  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  at  the  commencement  of  tne  paroxysm.  Duchenne  (Ibid.), 
in  addition  to  this  measure,  has  employed  with  advantage  the  "  electro-cutaneous 
excitation"  in  the  mammary  region. 

Cataract. — M.  Lopez  (Bull.  G^.  de  Th^ran.,  1854,  ii.  p.  89)  has  employed  with 
advantage  iodide  of  potassium  taken  internally,  and  vesication  on  the  temples,  in 
cataract.  The  treatment  was  persevered  in  for  five  or  six  months,  and  in  3  cases 
out  of  4  was  productive  of  great  benefit. 

Chloroform. — Dr.  Hardy  (Dublin  Journal,  Nov.)  relates  eases  to  show  the  effi- 
cacy of  chloroform  vapour  directed  upon  the  part  in  uterine  affections.  The 
yapour  is  applied  by  means  of  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  metallic  chamber,  to 
one  end  of  which  a  pipe  with  a  valve  is  attached  to  the  gum-elastic  bottle.  A 
sponge  dipped  in  chloroform  is  placed  in  the  metallic  chamber,  and  then  by  press- 
ing on  the  elastic  bag,  the  vapour  is  expelled  through  the  pipe.   In  cases  of  carci- 
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noma  and  simple  ulnrnlion  iif  llii-  09  uteri,  tliis  plan  appears  to  be  Terr  effic 
but  il  is  iiM'ful  Mmi  iu  ]iruntu3  pudcndi,  in  Mre  nipples,  and  in  other  paiiifi 
tiling  (if  Ihr  hkiii. 

M.  Ni-liiKiii  (Cnz.  Ik's  Htm.,  and  Mi'd.  Times  Rnd  Gnz.,  Marrh  -l)  relntn 
ill  wliirh  llir  vu|H>iir  of  elilorofiirni  dii^rted  (Kt  Hardv's  npiiantliu)  u 
■bim-K)  in  ihr  a\illn,  iinHluefd  cumjilctc  iiiicn:iibility,  so  that  iDe  cotnuirt 
knire  vas  uiipi-rrciviil. 

hiuhrln  M'llil¥'. — Dr.  Basliam  ^LnnM,  Jan.)  relates  two  cases  treated 
]iiTiiiiiii;.-Hiiulc  nf  {M>tii:^h,  ill  A'v»:»  'if  10  fH^iiiis  three  linies  daily  ;  the  am 
urini- U'u»  vvrr  >]i);hllv  iUiiiiiii>lie<l;  llie  sufpir  was  auTnienred;  tbr  othei 
turns  wi-re  iiiiiiirertcd.  Dr.  IWlinm  hns  riiiiilovrd  idkaliiie  trcatmeiil  wjlh 
tu^;  Iht:  sul|<hite  (if  suda  nm  found  to  nc  iiseltss.  In  one  ciue  0]iii 
carefully  udiiiiDislcred,  to  the  aniouut  (if  3  grains  dail;,  bat  no  striking  eff 
prodnecd. 

Ferrr,  <  'onfmufd. — Dr.  Brinlon  recommends  at  the  commraccmenr  of  fc 
emrtieiif  ipecaeuaiiha  (f^  nfilu! tincture);  afieru'ards  a  stimulaat  planisai 
oonsialiii);  of  the  adminiatratinn  (siiaalt  qua»tiliet  of  bmodj  with  water,  bi 
Ac.  In  .KTi^nt  abdominal  imin  and  tvmjianilis,  turpentine  stuprs  and  enei 
nard.  {F(ir  the  eueiiiu  the  fullowini;  prcseription  is  given : — Spirits  of  lurp 
rnxxx;  tineture  of  eateehu,  ^ij ;  linetureof  opium,  niiv  ;  (kcoctiou  of  »tarc 
The  ral  e  of  mortality  was  10*1  [kt  cent. 

Trrrr,  lii/eriiiitlf«l,—'Di.  Unrtinjf  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1SS3,  ix.)  has  em 
quinoidine  with  alcohol  and  sutphunc  ctlier  in  a^ic,  and,  from  twelve  Tears 
ncn<rr,  stales  that  il  ia  superior  to  cnnimon  quinine  He  (Mnsiders  the  quii 
lo  be  an  aniorplioua  quinine,  (an  opinion  which  has  been  slronglr  oppo 
Miilder.) 

Dr.  Ca.itiglioni  (^hmidl's  Jahrb.,  ISSa,  in.)  has  used  the  tannitte  of  cini 
it  requires  to  he  givni  iu  larger  doses  than  quinine,  but  is  much  less  expend 

Fecfr.  Tj/pkoiil. — M.  Yraiicken  liiu)  recommended  in  typhoid  fever,  sbl 
with  viiie^  and  water.     M.  Van  Dronmic  (Kcv.  Med.  Chir.,  Jan.  1S54)  h 

Cloyed  this  treatment  largely,  and  with  great  success.  He  uses  1  part  of  t 
i3  of  wutcr,  applied  with  a'sixiugc  over  the  whole  bodj  night  and  morning 
diet  is  vcrv  low;  pure  or  slightly  acidulattMl  water  is  permitted  to  be  dn 
libUiim.  Of  H)  CKses  treated  in  this  manner,  1  died.  M.  Vancken  also  em 
the  aet'lalc  iif  ammonia  internally ;  but  this  is  regarded  as  useless  by  "H 
Driiiimie.     Cliiiiue]  has  also  recommended  tlic  Tine<nir  ablutions. 

M.  Ma/ade  (Rev.  Med.  Chir.,  IVv.,  p.  95,  et  Rev.  du  Midi)  has  emplovi 
sulphate  of  quinine,  in  dos(^  of  15j  grains  daily,  in  71  eases  of  typhoid  fcvt 
conies  to  the  fiillowiug  eiineliisiona : — That  this  remedy  is  eminently  useful 
the  fever  assumes  a  remittent  form ;  that  it  is  also  useful,  but  less  so,  when 
nro  less  regular  remissions ;  that  il  i.i  seldom  useful,  and  often  hurtful,  in  t' 
fever  of  continued  trjie.  M.  Dupre  (aamc  journal)  thinks  that  quinine  ia  uai 
continued  typhoid  fever,  when  of  very  adynamic  type. 

QmoTT)nra. — Dr.  Boinct  (L'l'n.  M^d.,  Sept.)  speaks  hig-hlj  of  the  cffetrt  o 
ture  of  iodine  when  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  in  the  goao 
of  women;  a  n»gle  ajiplication  was  sometimes  sufficient.  At  the  saiue  t 
solution  of  equal  pnrts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  water  vu  iujecled  inl 
arelhra,  but  was  not  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  bladder.  Dr.  Boinct  hi 
ployed  the  local  application  of  iiidiiic  iu  inflammations  and  ulceratioDS  of 
muoous  meubrancB,  and  with  great  success 

Cow/.— Dr.  Gooldrn  (Med.  Times  &  Gait.,  Nov.)  uses  with  good  effect,  m  i 
application,  spirits  of  wine.  Thn  relief  to  the  pain  is  said  to  be  HnueLinui 
great.  In  the  same  journal  the  utility  of  an  old  remedy,  the  oaiboukto  erf'  lO 
a  local  application  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  is  referred  to.  A.  diacfam  of  tin  t 
nate  is  mixed  with  a  hot  bread  pooltioe,  and  appLed  over  the  joint. 
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Lead  Poisoning. — ^Dr.  Goolden  (Lancet,  Dec.)  records  a  case  of  lead-palsy  suc- 
csessftdly  treated  by  the  iodide  of  potassium  aud  by  galvauisin.  After  the  coni- 
menccment  of  the  treatment  the  urine  was  examined  for  lead  by  Dr.  Gladstone, 
who  believes  that  lead  was  present,  though  the  examination  was  not  perfectly 
decisive. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Nicholson  (Lancet,  Jan.)  relates  a  case  of  lead-colic  and  palsy  success- 
fully treated  by  iodide  of  potassium  and  galvanism.  The  urine  was  examined  for 
lead  before  treatment,  without  any  being  detected;  during  treatment,  however, 
the  lead  passed  off  abundantly  in  the  urine. 

Menorrhagia. — In  cases  of  abundant  menstrual  flow  without  physical  uterine 
lesion.  Dr.  Tanner  spcfdts  highly  of  the  (iifect  of  the  tincture  of  cinnamon,  in 
drachm  doses  in  cinnamon  water  every  six  hours. 

Neuralgia. — Periodic  neuralgia  of  the  face  and  head  have  lately  been  common 
in  Paris,  and  have  occasionally  withstood  the  action  of  quinine.  M.  Aran  (Bull. 
G^n.  de  Th^r.,  1854,  ii.  p.  84)  has  employed  in  such  cases  the  aconite  in  large 
doses.     The  preparation  employed  was  the  extract,  of  the  French  Codex. 

Perchlorid^  of  Iron. — As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed 
to  experiment  with  this  substance,  in  the  treatment  of  vascular  tumours,  we  may 
remind  them  that  the  strength  of  the  solutions  used  in  France  is  regulated 
according  to  the  degrees  of  Baumd's  hydrometer.  Thus,  a  solution  is  said  to  be 
45°  or  30°,  and  so  on.  Now,  a  solution  of  45°  (Baum^),  55®  Fahrenheit,  is  of  the 
speciflc  gravity  1455;  one  of  30°=sp.  gr.  126;  one  of  20°=sp.  gr.  116;  and 
one  of  I5°=sp.  gr.  1114.  It  has  been  shown,  by  M.  Burin  du  Buisson,  (Bull. 
Gen.  de  Th^r.  t.  xlvi.  p.  73),  that  to  obtain  a  solution  of  15°,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
add  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  a  solution  at  45°,  but  it  requires  more  than  two 
and  a  half  paris  of  water.  He  finds  that  100  parts  of  the  solution  at  45°  (sp. 
CT.  1*455),  contain  43  parts  of  percliloridc  of  iron,  and  57  of  water.  Moreover, 
he  states  that  a  careful  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  several  solutions,  gives 
this  general  result — 5  parts  of  the  solution  at  45°  equals  10  parts  at  30°,  15  parts 
at  20°,  and  20  parts  at  15° — so  that  any  given  quantity  of  the  solution  at  45° 
may  be  easily  converted  into  either  of  the  other  strengths. 

in  the  absence  of  our  Surgical  Report  in  this  number,  we  may  mention  that 
some  better  success  has  attended  the  use  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism,  since  the  introduction  of  the  question,  in  November  last,  at 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris.  It  was  then  stated  by  M.  Malgaigne,  that 
out  of  11  cases,  4  had  proved  fatal,  and  5  or  6  had  failed.  A  successful  case, 
however,  was  then  mentioned,  in  which  M.  Valette  had  cured  a  false  aneurism  of 
the  brachial  artery  by  injecting  a  larger  quantity  of  solution  at  a  higher  strength 
than  advised  by  M.  Pravaz.  He  used  fifteen  drops  at  a  strength  of  30°  Baum^, 
and  was  careful  to  compress  the  arterv,  for  some  time,  above  and  below  the  point 
of  injection.  The  patient  has  since  ^ied  of  some  other  disease.  The  artery  was 
obliterated:  aud  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  filled  with  firm  clot,  containing  particles 
of  chloride  of  iron. 

Experiments  in  the  zygomatic,  external  plantar,  and  carotid  arteries  of  the  horse, 
have  Deen  made  by  MM.  Debout  and  Leblanc,  with  success,  and  without  any  bad 
consequences.  They  employed,  at  last,  a  solution  at  15°,  and  insist  on  the 
necessity  for  temporary  compression  of  the  vessel.  The  perchloride  solution  has 
also  been  injectea  into  varicose  veins  by  M.  Follin,  and  into  a  venoM  tumour  f  query 
erectile)  by  M.  Giraldis,  both  with  success.  It  has  also  been  employed,  oy  M. 
Thierry,  externally  upon  varicose  veins,  and  varicose  ulcers,  as  well  as  in  a  case  of 
lupus  of  the  face,  and  in  another  of  n»vus.  In  all  cases  the  result*  were  good. 
Where  the  epidermis  is  entire,  a  blister  is  first  applied.  Finally,  the  solution  htis 
been  applied  to  internal  hemorrhoids ;  and,  with  complete  success,  by  M.  Miergues, 
in  a  case  of  fistula  in  and  commimicating  with  the  bowel  We  shall  await  further 
trials  with  this  agent,  and  consider  the  subject  again  hereafter. 

Phosphate  of  lAme. — M.  Mount's  (Comptc-rendu  de  TAcad.  Jan.)  states  that 
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t'a  the  French  tnwns  the  food  U  dcfleient  in  phosphate  of  lime.  He  kffir 
atU'T  cxnTnlniilioii  of  the  fond  nn<l  of  the  urine  of  woineDj  the  uurestii 
(■^^■stiiiu  nf  rliis  substiiiire  are  (Uiiiiiii»hed  by  a  fourth.  He  also  affirms  thiil 
milk  (if  iiursiiif,'  mdiiicu,  fed  on  lliis  diet,  there  ia  a  |;reat  defirieDcr  of  ph( 
of  lime,  and  coiiseqtii'iitly  the  ehildn-n  iKink  in  the  great  cities  arc  insuffi 
niniriHhed.  lie  TeeouimriiJ<i,  llierefore,  the  adminislration  of  phosphate  o 
and  in  uurain^  woini'ii  he  hsia  jiiveii  11  wilh  beurfit  to  Ihe  amount  ol^Jiii  pei 
[M.  Nfotirie's  conclusions  appear  to  be  Iwscd  on  on  insufficient  nuuiber  of 
vaf  Ions,  liut  thi'_Y  Mcmrd  wilh  the  rcscarclics  of  Bcneke,  {Zur  Phys.  and  Pa 
I'hosjihonmiireii  Kalk,  Ooit.  T>5i)),  who  has  also  rendered  extremclj  probal 
relation  of  jihosphatc  of  iinic  tu  the  furmation  of  cells.] 

Piitnimh  Cii}ii/u — Dr.  May  (Lancrt,  Sc[it.)  recommends  a  lotion  of  b 
of  soda  (3S.1.),  camphor  (^ij"),  nud  water  (Ssxiij,).  Twice  a  week  the  ! 
gently  wiped  with  a  wft  flnnnel  saturated  with  the  solution. 

M.  Duplex  (Lancet,  Oct.)  advises  the  nitrate  of  nierwtry  ointment,  mixe 
a  little  oUve  oil,  to  mute  it  more  manageable. 

Mr.  O'Connor  (Lancet,  Uct.),  who  hus  tried  the  biborate  of  soda  without 
recommends  wnshinjg  the  head  in  cold  water,  and  the  adininisttattDQ,  I 
nioutii,  of  the  seiH|uicarbona1  e  uf  soda  in  some  bitter  infusion. 

Mr.  Wilier  (Lauect,  Uet.)  s)>caks  highly  of  the  fullowiug  lotion : — fn: 
jihurct  of  potassium  (Jj),  water  (Jiij);  to  he  used  daily. 

Pi(iim.—H.  Piorry  (BiiU.  G^u.  de  Ther.  IbSi,  ii.  p.  66)  has  employed, 
cases  of  phthisis,  inlialulions  of  iudine.  About  thirty  ^aius  of  iodine  are 
in  It  hirge  jar  wilh  a  wide  opening,  and  the  patient  places  the  mouth  ov 
opoiiing.  and  inhales  deeply  one  or  two  hundred  times  m  the  twenty -four  hoi 
even  more  often  than  Ihi.i.  At  other  times  a  larger  quanlity  of  iodine  b  cj 
in  the  mum,  so  as  to  impreiniatc  the  atmosphere.  M.  Piorry  declares  th; 
only  arc  the  cough,  cxitect oration,  &c.,  improved,  but  that  the  signs  on  pcrci 
0'f*which  nu'lhgd  M.  I'iorry  is,  as  is  well  Knowu,  an  ardent  voti^y)  also  imj 
The  editor  of  the  '  Bulletin  dc  Th^r.'  ciprcsscs  doubts  of  the  vtilidity  of 
couclusions. 

P#«(«OHia. — In  old  decrepit  persons,  in  tuberculous  suhjeets,  in  those  wl 
suffering  ul  (he  lirae  froni  djarrhcra.  Dr.  Fieling  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.  1S53- 
recomniends  acetate  of  lead  (three  to  six  grains)  with  digitalis  and  opium. 

Hcusiugcr  (Deutsche  KUnik,  1853,  xxiv.)  has  employed  digitalis  at  thi 
eonimencenieat,  or  after  one  or  two  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  In  tweuly-ft 
thirty  hours  the  physiological  effects  of  the  diritalis  appear,— viz.,  weal 
purgiug,  Tomiliug,  cold  moist  skin,  slowness  and  iutenmssion  of  the  puis 
Wlicu  tliese  symptona  appear,  the  pneumonic  process  is  arrested,  and  ia 
hours  resolution  commences.  The  digitalis  is  given  aa  infusion,  in  moderate  t 
every  hour  or  eveiy  two  hours. 

M.  Aran  (L'Union  Medicolc,  September,  et  Bull,  de  Th^rap.)  has  emp 
reraMiH!  in  iuSammatory  affcetions,  iu  typhoid  fever,  in  acute  rheumatism, 
especially  in  pnemnonia.  M.  Aran  had  employed  veratrine  in  rheumatism 
the  manner  ot  Piedii^el  and  Trousseau  (vide  Tlierap.  Ilecord,  July,  1S53,  p. 
and  being  struck  by  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  (fron 
to  C4).  determined  to  employ  the  medicine  in  pncimionia.  Six  coses  are  rel 
One  died ;  the  rest  were  rapidly  cured.  After  5,  10,  or  15  mdligrammes  (. 
and  }  of  a  groin)  of  veratrine  given  in  divided  doses,  the  general  symptoms  t 
to  abate.  The  effect  on  the  pulse  was  extremely  marked;  it  fell  in  an  extrs 
naiy  way.  The  number  of  rcapiratiuns  diminished;  the  acition  on  the  nei 
system  was  marked  by  extreme  debility,  prostration,  pallor  ot  the  face, 
M.  Aran,  however,  does  not  pronounce  eidusively  in  favour  of  this  treati 
but  would  employ  it  in  obstinate  cases.  lie  gives  five  miUigrammes  (J^ 
grain)  every  four  or  six  hours  the  first  day,  and  in  gradually  leaseoing  qoanbt; 
three  succeeding  days. 
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Priapism. — Dr.  Debont  (Gaz.  des  Hop.,  1853,  p.  01)  calls  attention  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  tincture  of  hops,  in  priapism.  The  effect  seems  heightened  by 
combining  sugar  with  it. 

Ftyali^m. — Dr.  Erpenbeck  (Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  1853,  p.  ix.)  relates  a  case  of 
severe  mercurial  salivation  arrested  by  the  internal  use  of  belladomia.  The 
salivation  returned  when  the  remedy  was  discontinued,  and  was  aG:ain  checked 

byit. 

Sciatica. — Mr.  Hancock  believes  that  most  cases  of  sciatic*  are  caused  by 
pressure  on  the  nerve  within  the  pelvis,  cither  by  accumulation  in  the  ceecum  and 
colon,  or  by  tumours.  He  recommends  croton  oil  internally  to  remove  feecal 
accumulations,  in  doses  of  half  a  drop  combined  with  blue  pill.  Quinine  is  to  be 
given  after  the  croton  oil  has  fully  operated. 

Sperjnatorrh<Ba. — ^Dr.  Laroche  (Bull.  Gen.  de  Tli6r.,  1854,  II.  p.  76)  records  a 
case  of  spermatorrho^  treated  with  success  by  digitalis,  as  recommended  by  Cor- 
visart.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains  of  the  powder  of  the  plant,  gradually 
elevated  to  eight  grains. 

Spleen,  Tumour  of. — In  a  case  of  splenic  tumour.  Dr.  Gurtrac  (L'Un.  Med., 
1853,  No.  69)  has  employed  the  sulphate  of  manganese  with  good  effect,  in  doses 
of  one  to  one  and  a  half  grains  twice  a  day,  in  the  form  of  pill. 

Strabismus. — Du  Bois  Reymond  (Miiller's  Archiv.  and  Bull.  Gdn.  de  Ther.  1854, 
II.  p.  95)  recommends  the  stereoscope  for  the  c\u*e  of  squinting.  The  principle  is 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  prismatic  spectacles,  advised  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells. 

Syphilis, — Dr.  Hevfelder  (Medical  Times  &  Gazette,  Oct.)  has  employed  the 
bichromate  of  potasli  in  secondary  syphilis,  with  good  effect.  The  dose  is  two- 
thirds  of  a  grain  daily  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  quantity  is  gradually  increased 
to  3  and  4  grains,  until  altogether  about  130  grains  nave  been  taken. 

Tape-icorm. — Dr.  Mackinnon  (Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  I.,  p.  284) 
recommends  a  remedy  called  in  Northern  India  the  "  Kameyla,"  and  used  as  a 
vermifuge  for  dogs.  He  has  given  it  in  16  ciises,  and  finds  it  more  useful  than 
turpentine  or  kousso.  The  dose  is  2  or  3  drachms,  which  purges  rather  copiously. 
The  "  Kameyla"  is  a  powder  attached  to  the  fruit-capsule  ot  an  Euphorbiaceous 
plant,  tlic  "  Ilothera  Tmctoria;"  it  is  brushed  off  and  collected  when  the  fruit  is 
dry ;  its  price  is  moderate. 

Ulcers. — In  caUous  ulcers,  Mr.  Hainworth  has  successfully  adopted  the  plan  of 
paring  awajr  the  ring  of  hard  condensed  cuticle  which  surrounds  the  olcl  ulcer. 
The  operation  is  painless,  for  the  cuticle  is  sliced  off  without  the  cutis  being 
wounded. 

Vomiting. — MM.  Clertan  and  Galante  (Bull.  G6n.  de  Th^r.,  ii.  p.  91)  have  em- 
ployed, in  cases  of  obstinate  chronic  vomiting  which  had  resisted  all  other  treat- 
ment, capsules  containing  sulphuric  ether.  In  a  case  of  apparently  hysterical 
vomiting,  which  is  related  as  evidence,  ether  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  did  no 
good,  but  the  disengagement  of  the  ether  in  the  stomach  was  at  once  successful. 
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